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NOTE 


THE sources from which this work has been compiled include 
tive information obtained for the purpose since the outbreak of 
he war. This applies in particular to the strength and distribution 
f the Bedouin tribes and to their political relationships. Recent 
ormation from native sources has also been used for parts of 
he Red Sea littoral, such as the little-known region of Asir. For 
‘Central Arabia and the routes leading to it from the north new and 
unpublished material has been combined with that given in the 
notes and itineraries of less recent travellers. The first volume of 
tthe Handbook contains geographical and political information of 
& general character; the second volume is devoted mainly to 
idetailed routes. 
| A few words of explanation on the general plan of the first volume 
'will facilitate its use. Separate chapters are devoted to each of the 
great districts or provinces of Arabia, arranged on a geographical 
basis, beginning with those of the western littoral, and continuing 
along the south coast and so round to the south-eastern districts 
and the Persian Gulf; the last chapters of this part are concerned 
with Central Arabia and the Northern Deserts. In dealing with 
these great and varied tracts, some of them isolated from the rest by 
desert and steppe, the same general plan has been adopted, so far 
as possible, throughout. After the area of the territory under review 
has been defined, its physical character is described under the sub- 
sections of Relief and Climate. Then follow soctal and political surveys 
of the district, the former usually arranged under the sub-headings 
- wf Population, Life and Appliances, Products and Trade, Currency, 
- 1d Weights and Measures, the latter describing the system of 
overnment, Recent History, and Present Politics. The last section 
f such a chapter is purely geographical and is devoted to the 
istricts of the territory, the principal towns being reviewed in 
numbered sequence after the description of the district in which 
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they lie. In a composite chapter, such as that on the Gulf Coast, 
dealing with several independent territories, the same general 
arrangement, when practicable, has been followed for each area. 

In the population of Arabia, a distinction must be drawn between 
the settled constituents of society and those tribal elements which 
are essentially nomadic. The former are more conveniently treated 
after the geographical chapters describing the provinces within which 
their settlements fall. The Bedouin tribes, on the other hand, though 
they move within recognized areas and along jealously guarded 
ranges, are not tied to the soil, and a preliminary chapter has there- 
fore been devoted tothem. It should be noted that in this chapter 
the line of demarcation of the Arabian Peninsula upon the north, 
as defined on p. 9, has not been strictly adhered to, since the nomad 
tribes of the Syrian Hamad and the Mesopotamian Jezirah are 
regarded by the Peninsular Bedouins as forming a great social 
aggregate with themselves ; moreover, some tribes move habitually 
from one side to the other of the border-line. Under these circum- 
stances our survey has been extended to include the nomads of the 
Syrian Desert to the north of the Nefiid, although geographically 
that area lies without the scope of the Handbook. (See Handbooks 
of Mesopotamia and of Syria and Palestine.) The tribes of ‘Iraq, 
however, are not included, although some of them, especially 
constituents of the great Muntefiq group, range into the eastern 
part of the northern Nefitid. They are left for consideration in ‘ 
a special work in connexion with Mesopotamia. 

It is important to remember that, owing to the war with Turkey, 
the security of many of the routes has been affected, and political 
conditions, even in the more settled districts, are in a state of flux. 
Where it has been ascertained that definite changes have taken 
place, these have been duly registered. But for districts where 
no recent information is yet available the normal conditions of the 
territory are described and the date of the information is indicated. 
It should be added that some Arab names are left unaccented for 
lack of certainty about the local pronunciation. 

The plates at the end of each volume have been chosen to 
illustrate the varieties of country which are characteristic of 
Arabia. 
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NOTE ON THE SPELLING OF PROPER NAMES 


As a guide to the pronunciation of Arab proper names a long 
accent has been employed (8, i, 6, or ii), to indicate the length of the 
vowel above which it is placed; the Arabic consonant ‘Ain has 
been rendered by the symbol‘; and the Hamzah (the cutting off of 
the breath which can precede or follow a vowel) is represented by’, 
except at the beginning or end of a word and in some common 
components of place-names, such as Bir, ‘ well’, and Ras, ‘ head- 
land’. The aim has been to assist the reader in a correct pronun- 
ciation without overburdening the text with a large number of 
diacritical marks. The system of transliteration adopted is explained 
in greater detail in the Note on pp. 612 ff. 


Conventional spellings of names, when sanctioned by long .. 
tradition, have been retained, e.g. Bedouins, Mecca, Mocha, &c.; ° 


and in some well-known names accents have been omitted, as in 
Asir, Hejaz, and Oman. For a list of Conventional Spellings, with 
their correct equivalents, see p. 618 
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CHAPTER I 
PHYSICAL SURVEY 


Area. 


_ ARABIA proper is a great square-ended peninsula, whose axis 
is inclined considerably east of south, between the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. Its mean breadth is about 700 miles, its extreme length 

» about 1,200, and its total content rather greater than that of the 
Indian Peninsula. Its inhabitants call it generally ‘The Isle of 
the Arabs’, using the word Jezirah, which is applied as much to 
peninsular as to strictly insular areas. In fact, Arabia is so far cut 
off from the rest of continental Asia by a desert barrier, the Northern 
Nefiid, that, in social respects, it is of insular character. 

For present purposes Arabia is to be understood as limited on 
the north by the desert of the Nefiid, lying on or about latitude 
30° N., or a line drawn from the head of the Gulf of Akaba to the- 
mouth of the Shatt el-‘Arab. It is unnecessary to discuss the» 
academic question whether we ought or ought not to include also 
in * Arabia’, as the ancient geographers did, the great triangle of 
steppe, the Hamad or Syrian Desert, which lies north of the Nefiid. 


, Physically and ethnographically there is, indeed, little distinction 


. to be drawn between this steppe and the peninsula to the south 
of it ; but since the social and political relations of the latter are in 
many respects peculiar, it is convenient to give it consideration by 
itself . 

On the other three sides—west, south, and east—the boundaries 
of Arabia are, of course, seas: the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, and 


the Gulf of Oman prolonged by the Persian Gulf. 


PHysicaAL FEATURES. 
Relief. 

As a whole the peninsula resembles a broad and stout shelf 
sloped up sideways from east to west. The fall towards the 
Persian Gulf is long and gentle, the return to the Red Sea short 
and steep. The highest land-levels, therefore, are in the west, 
being survivals of an originally much higher general land-level, 
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preserved either by harder composition, or by caps of erupted 
matter, which overlie the soft material of the mass of the peninsula, 
Since many summits on the upper edge of the shelf in both the 
- north and the south of the Red Sea region—Midian and Yemen— 
exceed 8,000 feet, it is only to be expected that tife central mass of 
the peninsula should lie, for the most part, at a considerable eleva- 
« tion. As a matter of fact, Nejd—as the central districts are collec- 
tively but incorrectly called by modern geographers—has a mean 
elevation of fully 2,500 feet, and here and there, as in Jebel Aja in 
the north centre, harder masses stand up to over 5,000 feet. The 
only notable exceptions to the generally uniform eastward decline 
occur in the extreme south-east, where hard rocks in Oman have 
resisted denudation and break the slope with summits rising in 
e Jebel Akhdhar as high as any in Midian or Yemen; and in the 
east centre, where a long curving escarpment, facing west, defines 

» & broad plateau uplifted about 600 feet—Jebel Toweiq. 

W ads. 

There are norivers in Arabia which flow perennially from source 
to mouth ; but there are incipient perennial streams in Asir, Yemen, 
the Aden district, Hasa, Oman and Nejd, and countless fiumaras or 
river-valleys (wadis), which carry floods (seils) after rainstorms. 
Those which originate east of the western watershed are mostly 
long and shallow, their bottoms being very little depressed below 
the general level. The longest of these, the Rummah, whose course 
from the neighbourhood of Medina, through Qasim, to the Shatt 
el-‘Arab, falls 6,000 feet in about 1,000 miles, is one good example, 
and the Wadi Hanifah, which runs from the westward flank of Jebel 
Toweiq through a gap in the ridge towards the Persian Gulf (but, 
perhaps, never reaches it), is another. Both these great wadis might. 
be crossed at many points in their lower and middle courses almost 
without the traveller being aware of their existence. They are not, 
however, without importance; for at all times they carry water 
beneath their beds, which can be reached by wells at varying 
depths; they provide lines of possible communication; and 
wherever, as in the Rummah in Qasim, or the Hanifah in Nejd, 
the ground moisture rises near or on to their surface, they create 
chains of oases. 

The wadis, on the other hand, which fall to the Red Sea have. 
as a whole, deeply eroded beds very steeply inclined. In their 
upper courses they are of little service to communications from west. 
to east, and an obstacle to passage from north to south. In their 
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« lower courses they spread out, and would create oases were it not 
. that the mass of detritus, brought down by their floods, is so soon 
left high and dry, to be pulverized by the sun. Good examples are 
the wadis of Western Yemen, which often fall some thousands of feet 
in less than a hundred miles. The whole Red Sea coastal region, 
from Midian round to the Hadhramaut, is a network of such wadis ; 
whereas in the rest of Arabia, except in Oman, this familiar feature 
of desert landscape does not often obtrude itself on the traveller’s 
., attention. 


| . Deserts. 


The chief physical matter to note in the peninsula is desert— 
:.» its different varieties and their local distribution. 
‘here are four main varieties, distinguished by their surfaces : 


‘| 1. Dahanah: comparatively hard_ gravelly plain, covered at 
intervals with parallel sand-belts of varying width. (This 
precise distinction is not everywhere recognized, desert of 
nefiid type pea a often called dahanah and vice versa.) 

2. Nefid (or Nefidh): a continuous area of deep sand, forced 
wind-pressure into high sand-billows or dunes. 

| 3. Ahgaf: very soft dune country with comparatively narrow 

| trough-intervals between continuous sand-billows, which are 
of considerable height. 

4. Harrah: a surface of corrugated and fissured lavas or scoriae, 
overlying either plain or mountain. 


\ Of these varieties, Nos. 1, 2, and 4 are passable, if the tracts be 
not more than a few days’ march in breadth, and sufficient water 
and forage can be carried from oasis to oasis. No. 3, however, 
‘ must lie in very narrow belts, if it is to be crossed at all, the 
. physical labour involved in the march being excessive, even for 
- Camels. 

- But further qualifications must be noted : 
1. Dahanah is the kind of desert most likely to hold ground-water 
;. &t a depth which can be reached by well-sinkers. On the other 
. hand, it is very barren at all seasons, and its tracts are the most 
3 extensive deserts in Arabia. Where provision of wells has not been 
4 already made, a broad dahanah may be (as in the central southern 
! part of the peninsula) a wholly prohibitive barrier, especially if 
' bordered and interrupted by tracts of neftd or ahgaf. 

' 2, Nefid varies in passability according to (a) the frequency and 
«proximity of its sand-billows ; (6) the nature of its sand, whether it 
i? be granite, sandstone, or limestone ; (c) its exposure to winter rain- 
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fall If wholly or partly granitic, and situated in a zone of regular, | 
though sniall, seasonal precipitation (as is the northern Nefid), 
it offers both a comparatively compact surface and also pasture 
during some months of the year. If wholly sandstone or limestone, 
it will be softer, dustier, and less productive, but not altogether 
without vegetation in spring, unless it happens to occur in a zone of 
very slight and uncertain precipitation, as in parts of the great 
southern desert area. a 

3. Ahqaf is rare in Arabia, the one great tract of it lying at the 
western end of the southern desert. Possibly it is only a local name 
for heavy nefid. , 

4. Harrah lies in patches only, and these can often be avoided 
altogether. If it must be crossed, it is very bad going, owing to the 
wear and tear to which the feet and legs of pack-animals are exposed, © 
and to the heat reflected from its surface. But,. as e.g. near | 
Kheibar, it is often relieved by intervals or inlets of fertile detritus 
or exposed under-formation. 

Steppe.—Such are the varieties of surface which an Arab would 
reckon desert, i.e. country in which he will not halt more than 
a night or two, except perhaps during early spring. But it is 
necessary also to reckon with vast tracts of hard or dusty surface, 
plain or undulating, which, having occasional natural water-holes 
and permanent coarse vegetation in hollows, we should characterize 
.as steppe. Here and on the northern Nefid the camel-breeding 
nomads chiefly elect to roam; but a European force would find 
them almost as prohibitive as any kind of true desert, especially in 
late summer and early autumn. 

Ring of Deserts.— Deserts of one variety or another, broken on the 
NW. and the W. by brief intervals of steppe, make a ring of varying 
breadth round Nejd. On certain coasts this ring comes down to 
the shore-line itself, or a very short distance behind it. In the 
Oman district and on the Red Sea side it lies farther inland, but 
in the last region is replaced on the coast-line by very lean steppe. 

On the north, between the Hamad and Nejd, lies a belt of nefaud, 
which does not quite fill the whole base of the peninsula and is not 
of the same breadth everywhere. On the Red Sea side it stops 
short of the Midianite Hisma and the ‘Aweiridh harrah, leaving a 
passage through steppe, which for centuries has been taken advan- 
tage of by the Sunni pilgrim road to Medina and Mecca, and is 
followed now by the Hejaz Railway. At its eastern end, on the 
other hand, the nefid narrows to a very thin and patchy neck NE. 
of Hail, before, changing to dahanah, it sweeps round southward to 
continue the ring along the Gulf shore. This narrowing has per- 
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. mitted a passage from the Euphratean lowlands (Nejef and Samawah) 

. to Nejd, which, on several lines, has been utilized by the Shiah 
+ pilgrimage since the early days of Islam. 

On the east, dahanah, merging into steppe or nefid on its flanks, 
{ broadens from the neck just mentioned, and runs SE. in a con- 

“tinuous belt. On or about the Tropic, east of Oman, it joins the 
; enormous block of the south desert—dahanah and nefiid in the 
east and ahgaf in the west—which lies all across the butt-end of the 
¢ peninsula. 

« This south desert, which at its eastern and lower end begins 

‘below the westward slopes of the Oman mountain system and 
i touches the south-eastern shore-line itself for a considerable distance, 
¢ is so broad throughout (400 to 500 miles) that it absolutely bars 
| passage from the southern coastal districts to the centre. Arab 
: writers call it ‘The Abode of Emptiness ’ (Ruba’ el-Khali), and the 
vulgar tongue terms it Hr-Raml, ‘The Sand’ par excellence. It is 
‘not certainly known ever to have been crossed, on any central line, 
‘by human foot. 

On the west the ring is broken by a steppe-interval of about 400 
- miles between the north-western corner of the great south desert 
and the southernmost harrah tracts. which occur thereafter in a series 
_ till they meet the Nefid N. of Teima. This interval is ill known ; 
but it is certain that, except for short distances along the lines of 
_ Tare wadi-depressions which run inland north-eastward from the 
western watershed, it is filled with, at best, very lean steppe-tracts, 
averaging over 200 miles from west to east. Though not easy of 
| passage except by nomads or well-provided parties and caravans, 
. the avenues through this gap to the centre of the peninsula are 
_ the least difficult, on the whole, of any routes to the interior; 
and the gap, coinciding with a depression in the western moun- 
tain system, explains the social importance of Mecca and Medina in 
all ages. 

Central Oases.—Within this inner ring of desert and steppe — 
lies an elevated core of discontinuous fertility, which may be dis- 
tinguished into three groups of more or less connected oases :— 
1, Jebel Shammar, 2, Qasim, and 3, Nejd (proper). 

1. Jebel Shammar, south of the northern Nefid, owes its settled 
' population to the drainage from two lofty ranges called Jebel 
Aja and Jebel Selmah, which run from SW. to NE. The Nefid, 
: however, throws out ‘southward tongues round the butts of the 
_ ranges, virtually enveloping the hill-system. The large town of 

Ha’il, therefore, which, with an older town, Feid, and a score of 
villages, large and small, occupies the neighbourhood of the two 
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ranges, is a strictly oasis settlement—i.e. an urban centre in a dis- 
trict isolated by desert. 

2. Qasim, situated beyond the steppe in the south of Jebel 
Shammar, is divided into two main parts. The lower owes 
fertility to constant ground-water and occasional surface-flow 
in the middle course of the great Wadi Rummah (see above). As 
is to be expected in a wé&di-basin where the level of ground- 
water varies, Qasim is rather a string of oases lying SSW. and 
NNE. than a continuously fertile tract. The string is something 
less than a hundred miles in length. Tongues of nefiid or steppe 
divide its component oases, of which the two central and principal 
support the urban settlements of Aneizah and Boreidah, the largest 
and most commercial towns of Central Arabia. Besides these 
towns, there are some fifty settlements, large and small. Upper 
Qasim (Q. el-A‘la) is the steppe to north of Lower Qasim. It isa 
pastoral tract, dependent on wells, which support some forty small 
settlements. | 

3. Nejd. This, by far the most extensive group, covers, with its 
steppe intervals, some 10,000 square miles, and is, geographically, 
not so homogeneous as the other two groups. It consists, princi- 
pally, of a more or less continuous chain of oases, lying either upon, 
or under the flanks of, the plateau of Jebel Toweiq. A series of 
urban settlements and large villages reaches from the Sedeir (or 
Sudeir) district in the north to that of Harig (generally pronounced 
Hari) or Harig) in the south. The present chief town, Riyadh, lies 
in ‘Aridh, the central oasis. On this central chain depend also 
certain detached oasis-districts, west and south. 

The whole Nejd group has dahanah east and south of it, nefid and 
steppe on the north, and steppe on the west, the last probably 
interrupted, after a certain distance, by more than one fertile wadi 
descending from the watershed in the SW. of the peninsula. Such, 


for example, is the still unexplored Wadi Dawasir, which is believed — 


to provide a chain of watering-places between Nejd and Yemen or 
Asir. 

Outer Ring of Oases, &¢.—The other fertile tracts of the peninsula 
form a discontinuous outer ring on or near the sea-coasts, the zone 
of fertility being widest on the Red Sea side and on the south-east. 


On the east, this ring is at first very thin and interrupted by wide 


intervals. For about a third of the Gulf Coast, from Koweit as far as 
Qatif, both shore and hinterland are almost continuous steppe-desert. 
Thereafter, while a series of springs at some distance inland creates 
a chain of oases which forms the settled part of Hasa, there are only 
small spots of fertility on the shore, at rare wadi-mouths, until the 
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coast has curved some distance NE. towards the mountainous 
district of Ras el-Jebel. From this point, under the influence of 
drainage from the ae of the Pirate Coast on the north and the 
inland mountains of Qnian on the west, as well as of its own periodic 
rains, there is a fertile littoral, the Batinah district of Oman. More- 
over, inland, under the main chain of Jebel Akhdhar and its double 
coastal continuation towards Ras el-Hadd, and also in the Dhahirah 
country north of this, behind the Batinah coast, there are many rich 
valleys and broad oasis tracts. 

On the south, desert reigns unbroken along the shore-line for 
some distance west of Ras el-Hadd ; but as the general level of the 
inner land shelves upwards towards the western watershed, more 
fertile wadi-mouths and vegetated littoral slopes begin to appear 
here and there. After the mouth of the Wadi Hadbramaut is 
passed, the littoral becomes fertile in patches and vegetation runs 
inland up valleys leading towards the plateau fencing the upper 
Hadhramaut basin, whose main and tributary valleys, fed by drain- 

e from the eastward and northward slopes of the southern massif 
of Yemen, are ribbons of green, interrupted by considerable urban 
settlements. 

From the mouth of Wadi Hadhramaut onwards, we are in the 
western part of the peninsula—the upper edge of the great land- 
shelf. A short, steep return, falling some thousands of feet towards 
the shore along the rest of the south coast, and along the whole 
of the Red Sea shore, imparts to the littoral the appearance 
of a mountain coast. We have before us, as we round the south- 
western angle of the peninsula, a low coastal strip, fertile where 
wadis come down from the heights, but for the rest of steppe char- 
acter, and behind it towering slopes, fertile not only in their valley- 
bottoms but also on their ridges, so long as we are still in the south 
western angle, which gets the fringe of the monsoon rains. Behind 
these again is a plateau country of great elevation (San‘a lies over 
7,500 feet), backed by a ridge which is the main watershed. The 
country begins to be less uniformly fertile as its level falls away 
inland from this ridge, but still conserves perennial vegetation in its 
valleys, to a distance of about two hundred miles from the W. coast. 
Thereafter, steppes rapidly degenerate into the utter desert of Ruba‘ 
el-Khali. This belt of fertile mountain and plateau land, together 
with its slope towards the Indian Ocean, was the ‘ Happy Arabia ’ 
of mediaeval geographers, and is the Yemen of to-day, with the 
addition of the Aden-Makalla hinterland on the one hand and Asir 
on the other. 

Anything like continuous fertility, however, ends at the frontier 
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of Hejaz, half-way up the Red Sea coast, at or about Lith, south- 
west of Mecca. From this point northwards, not only do the mon- 
soons cease to discharge, but the average altitude of the uplifted 
edge of the land-shelf (here of softer composition) drops some two 
thousand feet over a stretch of about 300 miles. Both in the littoral 
and inland, therefore, the isolated oasis becomes again the only 
support of settled life. Between Mecca and Medina, themselves 
oasis settlements, there are sparse patches of arable land in hollows 
and wadi-bottoms. A hundred miles north of the latter town, any- 
thing like a chain of inland oases ends with Kheibar and El-‘Ala. 

As for the coast, north of Jiddah it is worse off; for only the 
largest wadis bring enough ground-water down to their mouths 
to support settlements. In the extreme north, the volcanic system 
of eastern Midian raises the tilted edge of the shelf again to a great 
elevation ; but its rugged slopes and blistered crests preclude settle- 
ments inland ; while the precipitous seaward fall of the secondary 
but lofty coastal range has not encouraged settlers. 


Climate. 


The atmospheric conditions of the peninsula, except in some | 
of its littoral districts, are singularly favourable to human life. 
Intense dryness mitigates the heat by day, ensures cool nights, 
and, being, apparently, unsuited to much of the germ-life which 
preys on humanity elsewhere, inspires vigour. Given conditions 
under which adequate nourishment of the body can be obtained, as 
in the central oases for example, or on the nefitids and steppes in 
spring, human natality is high and the average duration of life is 
long. Under other conditions, however, as among those Bedouins 
who pass the year round on the leaner steppes, exhaustion comes 
early in life. This appears to be felt also where—as on the Yemen 
plateau, which lies at an elevation of 7,000 to 8,000 ft.—the diurnal 
range of temperature is very great—a drawback which impairs the 
sanitary value of most tropical hill-stations. 

The outstanding feature of the Arabian climate is this dryness. 
‘Arabia is placed between seas . . ., but these are so narrow as 
hardly to break climatic continuity with the Asian and African 
continental masses, both of which are exceptionally rainless in these 
latitudes.” Yemen profits by the autumnal monsoon, when this is 
not diverted, as it seems to be now and then, by the near highlands 
of Africa: hut the steep westward face of the Yemen and Asir 
massifs causes the moisture-laden current to rise rapidly and there- 
fore discharge so fully that it retains little or no precipitation for 
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the interior of the peninsula. Oman has sufficient periodic rains ; 
while all along the ridge of the western watershed heavy storm- 
precipitation occurs from time to time (e. g. at Mecca, chiefly during 
summer). For the rest, the most favoured region is the northern 
Nefiid with Jebel Shammar. This region, thanks to the absence of 
very high ground on the north-west, gets sprinklings of winter and 
spring rains off the Mediterranean, ‘and produces a regular spring 
herbage: it has, in fact, a rainfall somewhat below that of the 
Egyptian Delta. But precipitation on the rest of the central mass 
thins rapidly to the almost negative record of Upper Egypt. The 
greater part of the South Desert probably gets no more than an hour 
or so of drizzle once in every three or four years. 

The other main feature of Arabian climate is, of course, heat. 
The southern half of the peninsula is included in the zone of maxi- 
mum July-August temperature. But the effect of this on man 
depends sarge ly on the elevation of the district in which he happens 
to be, and the direction of its exposure. The hottest regions are the 
Oman coast and the littoral (Tibhamah) of Yemen: but the Gulf shore 
in general and the Indian Ocean littoral are hardly in better case, 
and there is little more to be said for the climate of the Asir and 
Hejaz shores. 

Snow usually appears on the highest crests of Jebel Shammar 
once or twice in winter, and occasionally lies on the northern Nefid 
(as, e. g., in February 1911) ; but it is a marvel anywhere else in the 
peninsula. The Yemen highlands and the rest of the western ridge 
know frost but not snow, precipitation seldom or never taking place 
there in the winter months. 
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CHAPTER II 
SOCIAL SURVEY 


POPULATION 


THE population of Arabia cannot be estimated with any approach 
to accuracy. It is usually guessed to be from five to eight 
millions. The lower of these figures is probably nearest to the 
truth. If we allow two and a half millions of settled and nomadic 
folk to the whole Red Sea slope from Midian to Yemen (the last- 
named, with Asir, holding two-thirds of the total); one and a half 
to the southern districts and Gulf littoral, inclusive of Hadhramaut 
(Oman alone has about half a million); half a million to all the 
Central settled districts together; and one million Central nomads, 
we are probably over the mark. 


Nomadic Folk. 


The physical conditions of most parts of the peninsula con- 
strain the majority of inhabitants (where any there are) to a 
nomadic life; and this, owing to the virtual impossibility of in- 
creasing the food-producing area anywhere, must be their lot 
permanently, unless they emigrate. Emigration, in any case, is 
constantly taking place, as a result of the high natality which has 
been attributed in Chapter I to the inhabitants of the Central 
steppes and oases: and it makes the peninsula a great source of 
disquiet to all neighbouring lands. The surplus population usually 
remains for some time within the peninsula, gradually accumulating 
and tending to form new nomadic groups, which try to establish 
rights to wells and pasturage already occupied. At last, the 
action of some tribe or tribes, or sheer want, forces them out, with 
all their predatory habits and defective experience of settled life, 
towards the borders of Egypt, Syria, or Mesopotamia. 

In historic times, for example, the settlement of the NW. African 
littoral by Arabs is known to have been due to a forcible expulsion 
of surplus population from the peninsula, carried out by certain 
of the stronger tribes. The overflow of the Shammar into Mesopo- 
tamia and of the Anazah tribes into the Hamad are also instances in 
point. As for earlier times, the Semitic invasions of Babylonia, the 
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Canaanite invasion of Syria, the Hyksos invasion of Egypt, and 
the Hebrew invasion of Palestine are also to be explained by 
similar antecedent events in Arabia. 

The distribution, grouping, character, and resources of the several 
tribes are the subject of a subsequent chapter (III); and their 
relation to particular localities will be stated in the special chapters 
on the different provinces. 

It would be beyond the scope of this Handbook to give a detailed 
description of Bedouin society ; and mere generalities about it are 
of little service. It is perhaps, however, worth while to say some- 
thing about those features and customs of Bedouin life which most 
directly affect the reception and entertainment of strangers, and 
should, therefore, be known before contact. Dictated by similar 
necessities, these are more or less common to all tribesmen. For 
all the rest, study of Doughty’s Arabia Deserta cannot be too strongly 
recommended. Pretty well everything that needs to be known 
about Bedouin life can be found there by a patient reader. 

Arabia is ‘a land of ancient violence’. For this state of things 
geographical conditions are largely responsible. Only in very few, 
rare, and narrow districts is it possible to derive from the soil, not 
a superfluity, entailing wealth, leisure, and consequent civilization, - 
but anything better than hand-to-mouth existence in full sight 
of starvation. Agriculture is impossible in three-quarters of the 
total area, and man must live on peripatetic food pastured on such 
thin and evanescent vegetation that a single family has to keep on 
the move in order to live. Water again, the prime condition of 
existence, is to be found for the most part only very occasionally in 
deep wells, or rain-pools, and this under a subtropical sun. Scanty 
sources have to be guarded with the most jealous exclusiveness. 

The regions over which these conditions prevail usually offer few 
or none of those natural features which serve elsewhere to protect 
or conceal; and in their vast extent and distribution they impinge 
so generally on the few fertile districts, or so often encircle these, 
that hardly any part of Arabia is altogether unaffected by the 
inevitable social features of life on steppe and desert. 

The most obvious of these features is suspicion. Every man 
i8 treated as a potential enemy, till he shows evidence to the 
contrary. He is kept at a distance until his person or his 
authority can be recognized. Therefore, in approaching Bedouins, 
it is as prudent to go slow and give them time as in approaching 
a sentry in a war-area. Disregard of this advice will result in 
fight or flight, according to circumstances. While all Bedouins are 
instinctively suspicious of, and hostile to, the unknown, various 
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conditions, singly or in combination, cause the attitude of indivi- 
duals or groups to differ in degree. As a general rule nomads who 
range habitually on the fringes of alien civilized areas are more 
dangerous to encounter than those habitually withdrawn in the 
wilds. Thus, the northern and western constituents of the great 
Anazah group are less safe to visit than the Shammar. Other contin- 
gent circumstances may make particular groups yet more hostile— 
if, for example, they range near the political frontier of two alien 
powers, as do the eastern Sinaitic groups; or in a difficult moun- 
tainous country, like the Huweitat and Huteim east and north of 
Akaba ; or where shelter and water can be obtained in hidden rocky 
recesses, a8 among the Beni Sakhr in the southern trans-Jordan 
oe or in insalubrious low-lying tracts such as the Yemen 

ihamah, or the southern part of Hasa, or the eastern part of the 
south coast, which account for the evil repute of the Zaranik 
(Dhardnig), the Ahl Murrah, and the Qara tribes respectively. 

Certain of the inland tribes, however, have reputations as bad or 
worse, and in their case one must look for peculiar causes. The ill 
fame of some groups of the Harb, for example—of one group espe- 
cially, the ‘Auf sub-tribe of the Masrih section—is probably due 
to temptation long put in their way by the pilgrim routes, where 
these pass through a lean region debated between two powers. 
The repute, again, of the Qahtan, reckoned by the popular voice 
the most savage of Bedouin groups, may be accounted for by 
their seclusion and isolation along the northern fringe of the 
impenetrable Southern Desert. It is possible, however, that in both 
these instances report is worse than fact—in the one, because it is 
the well-known pilgrim route that has so often suffered, in the other 
because the northern Bedouins, who chiefly inform European minds, 
know very little about the group in question. It is common talk, 
for example, that some of the Qahtan tribes are cannibal. On 
investigation, this imputation is always passed southward to the 
next group, till it finally fades away into terra incognita. 

One word of caution, however, must be uttered about such cut- 
_ and-dried tribal reputations. They have not, in some cases, been 
always the same. The Huteim, for instance, who have a bad name 
for robbery now, used to be esteemed among the most inoffensive of 
nomads—almost on a par with the despised but universally toler- 
ated Sulubba. Some one familiar with the desert talk of the moment 
should always be consulted before the desert itself is entered. 

The least suspicious and most trustworthy Bedouins are, naturally, 
those of the largest and best-knit tribes, especially such as form 
part of a federation under the central authority of one of the 
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greater Emirs or the Grand Sherif. These tribes are not only 
controlled to some extent and directed to a common policy, but 
also have a tradition of self-respect, which ensures the observance 
of the Bedouin code of hospitality. As Doughty has well said, what 
stands to a Bedouin for religion is that which men will think of him. 
Fortunately the fame of a lavish entertainer and a protector of the 
guest is a condition of nobility among Bedouins ; and an appeal 
against any action inconsistent with this will seldom be disregarded. 
A properly authorized stranger, whatever his creed, should have 
little to fear under ordinary circumstances among such tribes as the 
Shammar, the Ateibah, the Wuld ‘Ali, or the Ruweilah. 

What, however, does proper authority mean to the ordinary 
Bedouin ? Not the exhibition of any passport or other written docu- 
ment. Letters from the chief Emirs, the Grand Sherif, or other great 
sheikhs are very valuable if the traveller is passing from one of them 
to another ; but in ninety out of a hundred desert camps he will find 
no one who can read or will respect paper. The one thing needful 
is @ rafig, i.e. a companion derived from the tribe through whose 
range one must pass, or from some tribe allied with it or authorized 
to share its range. If possible, he should be a man of importance 
whose face will be recognized instantly by the desert men—a race 
which, like other unlettered races, keeps a long memory for faces 
and a very wide knowledge of personalities. Still better if he has 
been attached to the ieaveller by some well-known chief. The raftg 
must be kept well in evidence and to the fore in case of such a sudden 
attack as Shakespear experienced at the hands of the Ateibah in 
Woshm, when a good deal of harm was done before his rafiq could 
make himself known in the night to the raiders. In territories 
controlled by a central authority, e.g. a sovereign Emir, a well- 
known man from the centre may suffice throughout ; but even then 
it is better to take a raftq from tribe to tribe. There are one or two 
denominations of Arabs who are franked by all tribes and can them- 
selves conduct a traveller anywhere in more or less security ; but it is 
rather less than more. Such are the ‘Ugetl (Ageyl)—recognized 
carriers—and the Sulubba (Solubba)—tinkers, medical magicians, 
hunters—whom no one molests. But travelling with such folk 
entails the disadvantage that one must go where they wish to go 
and at their pace; and in disturbed districts near frontiers their 
aegis is not to be relied upon. 

The efficacy of the rafig system is based on the recognition that a 
particular range or dira (dirah) appertains to each tribe, and even to 
each main section of a tribe. Tribes sometimes hold their diras in 
common, as the ‘Ajman and Beni Khalid are said to do at present in 
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northern Hasa; and there are certain districts, containing but few 
wells, where several tribes, each having a right of watering, cross 
and recross each other’s diras, without committing thereby acts of 
trespass, though not without engendering frequent friction. Such, 

for example, are the steppe west of Jebel! Shammar and that north- 
east of the same district towards the lower Euphrates valley. 
For the right of crossing a dira the traveller is expected to pay in 
money or kind to the chief, who often drives a very hard bargain, but 
should not be regarded as levying blackmail. After all, in return 
for the payment, he and his tribe concede protection and allow the 
traveller to consume some of their very scanty supply of fodder and 
water. All Arab society is patriarchal. Some one man can answer 
for each unit, and among the best Arabs for very large units. The 
traveller’s chief danger arises where tribes are small or so broken up 
that not more than one or two families recognize a chief. 

There is, however, one recognized exception to this sanctity of 
diras, namely, the right of every tribe, or even section of a tribe, to 
raid any other according to a well-estahlished code of warfare, unless 
barred by definite federation, treaty, or ancient friendship. To go 
out on raid (ghazwah) is the young man’s chance of proving himself, 
and to provide him with that opportunity is virtually obligatory on 
all tribes, except the meanest. The greater chiefs, like their ancient 
cousins, the Assyrian kings, make an annual practice of the Raid. 
The farther afield it goes, the greater the glory in a society punctili- 
ously sensitive to public opinion. Raiding parties may, therefore, 
be met very far from the ranges of their own people, and no district 
is quite safe from them. They may generally be recognized by their 
travelling light, without women, and on high-bred camels. The rafig 
is powerless against them in his own dira, except possibly through 
some lucky friendship on his part or the repute of his tribe. But 
raiding parties are not very particular. They will swoop down on 
a caravan without asking many questions or being much disposed 
to respect persons. Unless the traveller's party is very decidedly 
stronger than the attack, it should submit at once. Most of its 
belongings will be taken, but no life. Such submission is a well- 
recognized part of the game, and entails no slur on the courage of 
any members of the party. 

The more the traveller can learn and retain in his mind of the 
genealogy of individuals and tribes, in a land where pedigrees are very 
widely known hack to a hoar antiquity and inordinately valued 
the better for his safety and the impression he will make and leave 
on his hosts. He should know also, as far as possible, the political 
grouping of tribes and recent. desert history. If, like Doughty, he 
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travels tn forma pauperis, he can avail himself, more than one who 
takes his own tents and servants, of the protection which Arab usage 
enjoins a Bedouin to extend to one who has touched as suppliant 
any part of his tent or belongings or eaten of his food. Strictly the 
efficacy of the last safeguard expires on the third day, when all that 
was eaten on the first is supposed to have passed out of the body. 
It is often worth while to appeal from the men to the women, whose 
instincts of hospitality, independence, and freedom of action are 
pleasing features of Bedouin life. 

It is worth while to remember that no Bedouin society is wholly 
self-supporting. Even if it can supply itself with sheer food from its 
' own dira, or some purely Arabian oasis—which it aa can—it is 

dependent on the outer world for other necessaries, as well as for any 
sort of simple luxury. Clothing materials, coffee, tobacco, and, to 
a great extent, arms and munitions can only reach it from ports, 
or from the settled districts on the fringes of Arabia. Those, there- 
fore, who control such ports or districts can always exercise an 
influence upon the desert men, however inaccessible, command their 
behaviour in the long run, and punish their hostility. 

From a military point of view Bedouins make very valueless 
auxiliaries of trained troops, except as scouts and raiders, or, if 
long, hot, and waterless stages have to be covered, as messengers. 


Settled Folk. 


The principal settlements will be dealt with in the special chapters 
on localities (see Chaps. IV ff.), followed by detailed descriptions of 
the tribes themselves (see Chaps. XIII ff.) 

The ubiquity of nomads in Arabia explains and partly excuses 
common ignorance about the real extent and importance of its urban 
and village societies. To say that all the Arabs of the peninsula are 
Bedouins, or that its society is either nomadic or semi-nomadic, is far 
from the truth. Not only do the fertile coastal districts in the 
south-east and south-west of the peninsula contain numerous urban 
and village communities, rooted to the soil and engaged in agricul- 
ture and trade, while the goals of the Pilgrimage, Mecca and Medina, 
with the port of Jiddah, are considerable towns; but, as has already 
been pointed out, the three groups of oases in the centre support 
urban settlements, several of which have over 5,000 inhabitants 
apiece, besides many agricultural villages, large and small. 

It is, however, true that all settled communities in Arabia are 
affected, in various degrees, by the nomad society, which is never 
far from them, and often surrounds them. There is much inter- 
marriage between the settled and the unsettled folk: chiefs and 
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sheikhs of the latter have residences, landed property, and interests 
of various kinds among the former; and the necessity under 
which the man of town or village lies to enter, or pass his goods 
through, a domain of nomads and to become to some degree dependent 
on them, if he travels or trades abroad, leads him to cultivate rela- 
tions. He will be found, therefore, to be seldom of fellah type, but 
usually a man of his hands, hard and warlike, who might easily pass 
for a Bedouin in Cairo or Aleppo, and supplies fine fighting material. 
The most Bedouin of all the Arabian towns in social character is Ha'il: 
the least are the Holy Cities and the towns of the Oman littoral and 
the Yemen highlands; but the inhabitants of the last are as belli- 
cose as any Arab of the steppes. 

The towns of Arabia are rarely metropolitan. They are generally 
only overgrown villages, on which the other villages in the same 
oases are either not at all, or only politically, dependent. In almost 
no instance is an Arabian town an emporium of its neighbourhood. 
Usually unproductive itself, it is neither a collecting nor a dis- 
tributing centre. What Arabia does produce for more than its own 
domestic consumption is, strange to say, almost all due to nomads 
and mountaineers ; and the inland towns have little share in it. 


-' The Qasim towns, which organize much of the transit trade in 


Central Arabia and are more commercially minded than other 
Arabian settlements, are the chief exceptions, besides the two Holy 
Cities of the west, which must be set apart. These are cosmopolitan 
resorts, living on their visitors, and enjoying a privileged position. 
They maintain populations very like those of protected Arab towns 
outside the peninsula ; but it must not be supposed that they are 
either centres of production or metropolitan emporia. 


Propvucts 


A land of this physical and social character is not likely to produce 
much beyond its own food supply, or even to produce all of that. 
As a matter of fact, it is largely dependent for one of its chief food 
staples, the date-fruit, on importation: and, though it was one of the 
earliest centres for the cultivation of coffee, it supplies itself mainly 
with Brazilian and East Indian berries, while exporting most of its 
own small, but precious, growth to foreignconsumers. Gums, butter, 
hides, and wool are the only other inanimate articles of export 
worth mention. 

It is, however, a principal source of one commodity of much 
military importance, the camel, and especially the high-bred riding 
camel. This, not the towns, but the nomadic societies from the 
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Nefiid to Oman, breed. So far as West Asia and Egypt are con- 
cerned, it would be impossible to collect sufficient camels for the 
transport needs of a considerable force without the co-operation of 
the chiefs of the greater peninsular tribes. 

The famous ‘ Arabian’ horses are of less importance. The main 
use of those bred in the peninsula (chiefly in Nejd) is for the im- 
provement of other breeds. In themselves, unless crossed with 
non-Arab or part-Arab stock, animals of the peninsular breed are 
of small military value either for riding or draught. But there is 
a considerable export of them to India, and a less export to Syria 
and Egypt. The fine asses bred in the Hejaz, in the Yemen, and in 
Nejd are worth attention from a military point of view. Only less 
patient of thirst than camels, they provide, where desert or steppe 
surfaces are moderately hard, invaluable means of transport in such 
a country as Arabia. The crossing of these with native mares 
produces a very serviceable mule which, however, is less well adapted 
for desert and steppe travel than the parent ass. 


RELIGION 


The land which begot Islam and has continued to be the chief 
resort of its votarics is, naturally, almost exclusively Moslem. 
Aden (at least half Hindi) and Gulf ports and islands excepted, 
the number of non-Moslem residents, whether Christian—mainly 
Consular Officials and Greeks—or Jews, is infinitesimal, and even 
this small body is virtually confined to the Red Sea ports. The old 
Jewishcolonies inthe district of Nejran, and inSan‘a& and other Yemen 
towns, form a very small exception to the monopoly.of the Faithful. 

Nevertheless, Islam, if universal, is far from a unanimous creed | 
in Arabia. If the great majority of the inhabitants are Sunni, Shiahs 
are also present in considerable force. The Hasa and Central Yemen, 
for example, are predominantly Shiah, the one being Karmathian 
and the other Zeidist (see later) ; Mecca itself, which is partly Zeidist, 
is tinged with heresy, and there are many nomad groups which are 
Shiah, ranging not onlyin the north-eastern regions, but hereand there 
in the west, e.g. one sub-tribe of the Harb. The numerous Shiah 
pilgrims who reach Hejaz from various quarters and even remain 
there in small numbers, and the proximity of the Shiah Holy Cities, 
Nejef and Kerbela, contribute to keep heresy alive in the peninsula. 
This, though the main, is not, however, the only split. Within the 
Sunni aggregate the Wahabite (Wahhabi) tribes have long made what 
is virtually a schism, cutting off Central Arabia, tosome extent, from 
the non-Wahabite populations of the coastal districts. Wahabism, 
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which arose in Wadi Hanifah (Nejd) about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, is not, however, a heresy, but an ascetic revi- 
valist movement among Moslems who sympathize with the strict 
but orthodox Hanbali school of Sunnism. Its founder preached 
reversion to the practice of the primitive Church of the Prophet’s 
days ; suppression of pagan practices ; freedom from all contamina- 
tion with infidels or with men (like the Ottoman Turks) already 
contaminated by infidel intercourse ; and a regimen which would 
keep man ever mindful of things spiritual. It has much, there- 
fore, in common with Senussism, whose founder, indeed, learned 
something from it through his study in the school of Seyyid 
Ahmed el-Idrisi at Mecca in the twenties of the nineteenth century 
(see later, p. 33), when Wahabism, though lately defeated, was still 
an influence in Hejaz. It early developed militancy, and assumed 
a nationalist character. After great successes at the opening of the 
nineteenth century, when the Wahabites were holding the Holy 
Cities and nearly all Arabia (not Yemen) and threatening Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria, it was reduced by Egyptian forces, acting for the 
Ottoman Sultan ; and though it revived in the middle of the century 
and still retains its hold on Central Arabia, it has lost some of its 
rigour and its militancy. But experience has shown that such 
revivalist doctrines may be expected to blaze up from time to time 
in the Moslem world ; and therefore the fact that Wahabism, anti- 
Ottoman and nationalist by tradition, has still numerous adherents 
and dominates two independent states in the heart of Arabia, should 
never be lost tosight. Lastly, the Ibadhi (Jbdadhz) sectaries of Oman, 
though, like the Wahabites, Sunni, are in effect schismatic. 

The great annual Pilgrimage (Hajj) from all parts of the Moslem 
world to Mecca and Medina has important bearing on politics, 
economy, and popular character in the peninsula. The two great 
divisions of Moslems, the Sunnis and Shiahs, follow three main land 
routes : 


1. From Damascus due south to Medina. The Hejaz Railway 
takes most of this traffic now ; but many pilgrims still mare 
all the way under the Emir el-Hajj. Thence to Mecca. 

2. Cairo by Sinai and Midian to Yambo‘ and Medina or Mecca. 

3. Baghdad, Nejef, or Samawah, by Ha’il to Medina or Mecca. 
This Pilgrimage has sometimes heen diverted through Koweit 
to Qasim by the action of the Nejd Emirs; and it has been 
entirely intermitted during the past two years. 


A majority, however, of the total number of foreign pilgrims now 
arrives by sea at the port of Jiddah and proceeds to Mecca. A com- 
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paratively small proportion goes on later to Medina, either overland, 
or by the ‘half-sea ’’ route from Jiddah to Yambo‘. These usually 
return to Yambo‘. 

The passage of pilgrims is the occasion of much trade, and mer- 
chants swell the caravans. It also leads to trouble with the Bedouins, 
and thus to constant unrest ; and it is a great cause of the spread of 
epidemic disease. 

The Pilgrimage accounts in normal times for an annual influx 
of nearly half a million persons into Hejaz. All visit Mecca, but 
only about a third go to Medina also, the visit to the haram of the 
latter city not being strictly part of the Pilgrimage at all, and 
involving considerable extra expense as well as some risk owing to 
the insecurity of all lines of caravan communication with Mecca. 
Not all, however, arrive at once for the season of the great Pilgrim- 
age (hajj). Besides the possibility of making a minor pilgrimage 
(‘omrah) at any time of the year, many pilgrims are induced to arrive 
at Mecca before the end of Ramadan, i.e. more than two months 
before the great feast of the Moslem vear (Yaum en-Nahr = Qurban 
Bairam), which marks the Hajj season; for by remaining till 
the feast and performing ‘omrah, &c., they accomplish tamattu 
( =‘ possession’), and enhance their merit. But owing to the cost of 
life at Mecca this act of supererogation is for either the very rich, 
or the very poor who live on charity during their stay. 

The Hejazis have developed a regular organization for maintaining 
and increasing the supply of pilgrims, as well as for exploiting them 
on arrival. In the early months of the year their agents are busy 
in all parts of the Moslem world, preaching the necessity of pilgrim- 
age, and offering (on commission) to arrange the journey, provide 
for lodging in Hejaz, and see the pilgrims through the obligatory 
ceremonies. When the time comes, some of these agents personally 
conduct parties or rich individuals to Hejaz, while at the ports 
or places of arrival, ciceroni (mutawwifin) await unaccompanied 
pilgrims, or such parties as are too large for their conductors. 
These ctceront are organized under sheikhs, represent different 
Islamic countries, and wear a special dress of bright colours and 
a straw cap. Since they speak various languages, and many of 
them are travelled men, they offer, with the consular and customs 
agents, the main obstacle which non-Moslems in disguise, or foreign 
Moslems desirous to conceal their identity, have to face if they wish 
to perform the Hajj. They are all prepared to place the pilgrim, 
according to his nationality, in lodgings belonging either to them- 
selves or others, Mecca, in particular, containing houses and apart- 
* ments much in excess of the needs of its permanent inhabitants. 
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Medina, owing to its more exclusive population and its smaller 
number of visitors, offers greater risks than Mecca, and its mutawwifin 
are more difficult to evade. 

The Hajj must be performed in the first ten days of the last 
month (Dhu’1-Hijja) of the Moslem lunar year. Like all other Moslem 
months, this moves round the solar year, and in 1915 coincided 
very nearly with our November. The pilgrim, who before entering 
the haram, or sacred vicinity of Mecca, must have discarded the razor 
and his head- and foot-gear and assumed the ihram (a primitive dress 
consisting of two towel-like cotton cloths fastened round the body 
without the aid of knots or pins), spends the first seven days in 
circumambulating the Ka‘bah seven times (tawaf), walking and 
running seven times between two hills, Safa and Merwah, each side 
of Mecca (sa‘t), praying, attending sermons, visiting various tradi- 
tional and holy sites near the city, &c. On the eighth, clad 
again in the thram, he begins the most obligatory of all the cere- 
monies, the true * Pilgrimage’. 

It consists in the visit to ‘Arafat, a hillock in a plain, on the Ta’if 
road, under Jebel Qora. This trip, which is by no means without 
danger both on the road and in camp, despite the strong escorts 
' provided, is obligatory not only on all visitors, but also, year by 
year, on all able-bodied citizens of Mecca, from the Grand Sherif 
downwards, and in the opinion of most authorities it is the duty 
which, rather than any performed in Mecca itself, confers the 
coveted title of hajji. .The total number of those who march to 
“Arafat and back amounts normally to little under half a million. The 
enormous crowd bivouacs in and around the village of Mina (Muna) 
the first night, and with daybreak on the ninth day proceeds other 
nine miles to “Arafat to perform the ‘Stand’ on the hill, praying, 
ejaculating labber:ka and hearing addresses until sundown. Returning 
to Mina for the night, the pilgrim performs there another ‘ Stand’ on 
the morning of the tenth day, throws a fixed number of selected stones 
at certain devil-pillars, and offers a blood-sacrifice, usually a sheep or 
a goat, which he is at liberty to eat or give away. Then he must 
make post-haste for Mecca in the midst of indescribable confusion. 
In the city on that afternoon he should perform tawaf and sa‘i, 
and kiss again the Holy Stone of the Ka‘bah ; and then, shaved and 
in secular dress, get back before dark to Mina for the day of the 
great feast. This he may celebrate partly at Mina, where many, 
especially those performing the Pilgrimage for the first time, stay on 
for the three ‘ Days of Drying Flesh’ (Ayydm et-Tashriq), partly at 
Mecca. 

After this the Pilgrimage is over and the Hajji either stays till 
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a caravan can be formed for his journey under escort to Medina, 
or goes down to Jiddah, carrying with him, more often than not, 
disease or infection engendered by the putrefaction of the sacrificial 
victims at Mina, by the holy but unwholesome waters of Zemzem, 
or by the pollution of the main Meccan conduit, through thousands 
of pilgrims having bathed in its sources on the Day of ‘Arafat. He 
is almost certain to be quarantined on his way—on Kamaran Island 
or at Tor or at some inland station—and frequently he will die 
in the odour of sanctity before he reaches his home. 


POoLIrTics 


- The peninsula has been claimed in its entirety by the Porte as right- 
fully part of the Ottoman Empire, in virtue of the Sultan’s Caliphial 
authority, of an alleged definitive annexation by Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent four centuries ago, and of the temporary Egyptian occupation 
of the central provinces early in the nineteenth century. Assertion 
of this claim by effective occupation was one of the dreams of Turkish 
Imperialists, and has been the motive of several ventures, from the 
expedition of Midhat Pasha who, having taken Hasa in 1871, was 
vaunted victor of ‘Nejd’, to that of Ahmed Feizi Pasha in 1905, 
which hoisted the Ottoman flag in Qasim and Woshm, but failed 
to keep it flying more than a few months. In H@a’il there have been 
Turkish troops from time to time since that date, but without 
prejudice to the Emir’s independence. 
In actual fact most of the peninsula is under a number of indepen- 
» dent native rulers, and, in the smaller part excepted, a great propor- 
tion of the population owns allegiance to mediatized or protected 
native princes,some of whom are still under Ott oman influence, others 
under British. Even before the recent revolt, Ottoman jurisdiction was 
limited (a)in Hejaz, to the two Holy Cities with their port settlements, 
and to the line of the railway ; (b) in Asir, to one or two ports and 
the inland town and district of Ibha (Ebha) ; (c) in Yemen, to the 
garrisoned towns in the south and central districts, and to those on 
the coast as far north as Loheia, with their immediate neighbour- 
hoods and connecting roads. Effective British jurisdiction is limited 
to Aden and its immediate neighbourhood, while on the Oman coasts, 
in Bahrein Island, and at Koweit British influence is dominant. 

If, however, the spheres of princes, mediatized and protected, 
are reckoned to the Powers under whose influence these actually 
are, the peninsula may be apportioned politically into three vertical 

. belts, of which the central one, twice as broad as the two outer 
/ ones taken together, is independent from end to end. Of the 
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outer belts, that on the western side is British in the extreme south, 
and, until recently, was Ottoman in all the rest, except for an 
independent state in South Asir; while that on the eastern side is 
British in the north and south (Koweit, Bahrein, and coastal Oman), 
and for the rest independent, except in so far as British influence 
is exerted on the Pirate Coast and in El-Qatar, and the protected 
Sultan of Muscat can make good his pretensions to inland Oman. 

The political organization of each larger province will be discussed 
in the special section devoted to it. But it may be as well, both for 
comparative purposes and in order to obtain a conspectus of those 

litical divisions, which include more than one province, to set 
orth at once the character and range of the chief political powers 
in the peninsula, distinguished as Native and Foreign, and sub- 
divided into Independent and Mediatized. 


I. NATIVE 
(A.) Independent Princes. 


These, if every Sultan south of the great Dahanah or on the Gulf 
Coast, who rules little more than one town or large village with 
its immediate neighbourhood were to be reckoned in, would be 
numerous, But here it is only necessary to take account of those 
who exert effective and wholly independent jurisdiction over con- 
siderable territories. These are the princes of the Central Emirates 
and of a part of Asir. Besides these, the paramount chiefs of the 
greater nomad tribes, and even the sheikhs of some sub-tribes, 
exercise jurisdiction wide enough to be worth consideration ; but 
they will be dealt with in connexion with the nomad organization 
in Chapter ITT. 

(1) The Central Emirates.—These are two, that of Nejd, with 
capital Riyadh, and that of Jebel Shammar, with capital. Ha’il. 
The one established in the southernmost group of central oases, 
and the other in the northernmost, have long disputed control over 
an intermediate group (Qasim); and each has, at moments, 
become paramount over the other in the course of an inter- 
mittent struggle which has lasted for more than two generations 
and is far from being decided yet. At this moment (1916) the 
Emir of Nejd controls the larger territorial area, but is hardly more 
powerful, in effect, than his rival. 

Both, as sovereign Emirates, are comparatively modern. Nejd, 
the elder, reckons its history back to the middle of the eighteenth 
century ; while the younger, Jebel Shammar, dates its independence 
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only from the thirties of the nineteenth century. They have grown 
from different origins, and their social characters have remained 
essentially distinct. It is important that any one who has to reckon 
with members of their ruling dynasties should understand the differ- 
ing bases of their respective Emirs’ power. There is hardly any part 
of the peninsula, except, perhaps, the extreme south, where both 
Emirs can safely be left out of account Between them they control, 
more or less, almost all the peoples, settled and nomadic, of Central 
Arabia ; and even in certain littoral districts, e. g. Hasa and Asir, 
they have something to say. 

The Nejd Emirate is a magnified oasis Sultanate. One settlement 
among many has gradually established overlordship over other local 
powers in its group of oases, in virtue not so much of physical as 
of spiritual force. The ascetic religious movement known from its 
founder’s name as Wahabism, which was adopted first and foremost by 
Mohammed ibn Sa‘id of Dar‘iyah (Deraya), and has become the creed 
of virtually all oasis folk in Nejd, in Qasim, and even in Jebel Sham- 
mar, and also, subsequently, of large groups of nomads ranging about 
those oases, still has for its principal champion the Emir of Riyadh, 
and supplies the moral basis of his power. The material basis of 
that power is the settled population of the Nejdean oasis-group. 
Any extension of it to other oasis-groups or to tribesmen is con- 
sequent on and conditioned by its capacity at any given moment 
to exert and maintain pressure on societies of a character and 
organization differing from those of its home population, but not 
unsympathetic to its spiritual basis. 

The Emirate of Jebel Shammar, on the other hand, grew out of the 
desert power of a great nomadic society, accustomed to maintain, 
in the watered region about the Aja and Selmah ridges, a group of 
permanent villages and hamlets. These served for the occasional 
resort of its chiefs and sheikhs, for a base of supplies, and for taking 
toll of Shiah pilgrims on their passage from Baghdad to Hejaz. As 
the amenities of these settlements increased, so did their settled 
population, while the sojourns of the nomad chiefs and sheikhs 
became longer and more frequent. Coming under the influence of 
Wahabism (about 1790), Jebel Shammar accepted for a while the 
supremacy of Nejd. But after the humiliation of the latter by the 
Egyptians, the Bedouin instinct of independence roused an ‘Abdah 
Shammar chief, ‘Abdullah, of the house of Rashid, who had been put 
in charge of Ha’il by Ibn Sa‘iid, to detach his oasis. This he did 
gradually, continuing to acknowledge his suzerain till about 1847 ; 
_ but since this date Jebel Shammar has stood by itself, and has 
* been greatly increased in power by a series of able rulers. 
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The difference between the two Emirates may be summed up in 
words written a few years ago :— 


* The chiefs of the house of Rashid are not, as the chiefs of the 
house of Sa‘tid in Riadh, rulers of settled communities with which 
they are at one, and of surrounding tribes of Bedawis, distinct 
from themselves: but they are chiefs, in the first instance, of 
a great dominant Bedawi tribe, and in the second, of the settle- 
ments which serve that tribe for markets and rallying points.’ 


The upshot is that the Shammar Emirate, while inferior to its 
rival of Nejd in wealth and settled population, and lacking its 
religious tie, profits by the unity between its oasis folk and the tribes 
of a vast surrounding region, by the patriarchal tie binding these, 
and by the continual invigoration of its life under the influence of 
the desert. 

The domains of the two emirs, expressed territorially (with the 
reservation that Arabian native princes exercise only very imper- 
fect territorial authority) are summarily as follows. The Emir of 
Nejad is acknowledged by all the southern group of oases, i.e. Kharj, 
Hariq, Aflaj, Dawasir, ‘Aridh, Woshm, and Sedeir: by the central 
group, i.e. Qasim ; and by the Hasa oases and coast from the edge 
of El-Qatar northwards to the boundary of the Sultan of Koweit. In 
the steppes west of the Nejd oases his authority is, however, limited 
by that of the Grand Sherif, and north of Qasim by that of the Emir 
of Ha’il; but it is paramount on the east from the borders of Koweit 
to those of the domains of the Trucial Chiefs and of Oman. 

The Emir of Jebel Shammar is supreme in the northern group of 
oases, i.e. those about Jebels Aja and Selmah; in the steppes north 
of Qasim, from the Hejaz border in the west (and including Teima) 
up to within a short distance of Koweit on the east ; while north of 
Jebel Shammar his writ runs in the southern part of the Nefid till 
met and nullified by the power of the chiefs of the Ruweilah, the 
Dhafir, and the Muntefiq in the northern part. 

The Emir of Nejd, therefore, controls the larger territory, and 
together the two emirs hold all the country between the main 
northern and southern deserts of the peninsula. 

2. The Principate of Abu ‘Arish (Asir)—This principate lies 
between Hejaz and Yemen, in a district which has never at any time 
been completely subdued by the Turks. It is now independent of 
them except in its northern part, where the latter hold, precariously, 
the inland town of Ibha and the port of Qunfudah (with a small 
district round each of these places), and, intermittently, the roads 
from one to the other. 
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Not all the rest of Asir, however, is included in the principate, 
whose seat is at Sabia (Sabiyah) in the Abu ‘Arish district of the 
south, near the Yemen border. The eastern part of Asir, being the 
upper and lower valleys of streams flowing inland towards the 
north-east till lost in the steppe-desert of Central Arabia, is autono- 
mous territory of tribes, of which some recognize, in a measure, the 
authority of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, others no authority but 
their own. They are, in fact, the true Asiris who gave so much 
trouble to, and finally baffled, Mohammed ‘Ali’s generals in the 
first part of the hineteenth century. 

As for what remains, the Prince of Sabia either administers or 
federates it—that is to say, all the Tihamah and ‘Aqabah lands from 
north of Loheia (Lahiyah) in Yemen to the confines of Qunfudah— 
a strip of about 250 miles from north to south, by, roughly, seventy 
miles west to east. Its home-land is the Abu ‘Arish district, whose 
ports are Jeizin and Midi. This is a rather broad section of the 
Tihamah, sloping up for some forty miles to the foot of the ‘Aqabah, 
or scarp of the highlands, and about 80 miles long from north to 
south. There is here a very old tradition of independence which 
has been maintained, on the one hand, against both the Turks and 
the Yemenite Imam, on the other against the tribes of the inland 
mountains. 

Between 1830 and 1840 Abu ‘Arish was ruled by a certain Sherif 
‘Ali, who made terms with the Egyptians. During his reign, one 
Seyyid Ahmed el-Idrisi, a native of Fez, and head of a religious 
fraternity school (tariqgah), whose tenets he had been preaching at 
Mecca since 1799, acquired land at Sabia; he settled there and 
died (1837) in the odour of sanctity. He had been the teacher of the 
original Senussi sheikh, who took the covenant in his tarigah at 
Mecca in 1823. The Idrisi family increased in wealth during the 
lifetime of Ahmed’s son and grandson, and appears, after the renun- 
ciation of Asir by the Egyptians, in 1841, to have supplanted the 
Sherifial family of Abu ‘Arish. It intermarried with the Senussi 
house, which was now settled in Cyrenaica, and, through branches 
at Zeinia, near Luxor, in Egypt, and in the Sudan at Argo (Arju), 


it extended its influence. But the expansion of its temporal power 


at home to include not only all Abu ‘Arish, but the Tihimah and 
‘Aqabah north and south and a suzerainty over several tribes 
outside those limits (e.g. in the Sa‘dah District of North Yemen, 
and even among the Qahtan tribes) is the work of Seyyid Ahmed’s 
t-grandson. 
Seyyid Mohammed, the present Idrisi, who returned from a 


~long absence, during which he had been educated at the Azhar and 
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by the Senussi, and had married two wives, determined to assert 
complete independence of all Asir. If he was not at first as success- 
ful as he promised to be, he effectually divided the Turks in Hejaz 
from those in Yemen, and is sovereign in Abu ‘Arish and a consider- 
able district north and east of it. 


(B.) Mediatized Princes. 


These vary much in the degree of their mediatization. Those in 
the Ottoman Sphere were less independent than those in the British 
Sphere, the territories of the former having been permanently 
occupied by Ottoman troops, and to a great extent administered 
by Ottoman officials ; while the sovereignty of the latter is limited 
only by the presence of an Agent or Resident, without permanent 
foreign guards, and by treaty restrictions on their foreign relations 
and control of oversea trade. Some of the latter, however, like the 
former, are subsidized. We shall consider the Ottoman Sphere 
first and the British Sphere second. 

1. Grand Sherifate of Mecca.— This principality rests on a tribal 
and religious basis, the reigning head of the dominant Sherifial family 
being, ex officio, Chief of the Prophet’s tribe, the Qoreish (a very 
small entity of not more than 300 fighting men), and hereditary 
Keeper of the Holy Places. He is of great consideration throughout 
the Moslem world; but the Sherifs have never claimed or been 
accorded personal sanctity of the Shiite Imam type. So far as the 
basis of their power is religious, it rests on reverence for their 
descent (not for innate divine qualities in their persons, or supposed — 
esoteric knowledge), and on respect for those who are entrusted 
with such holy functions as are theirs by right. 

The Sherif’s temporal authority has varied inversely with the 
strength of the Ottoman power ‘ protecting’ him. If this were 
weak, his was the real power throughout North-Western Arabia. 
On the one hand, receiving a large subsidy from the Ottoman 
Government and the title of ‘ Highness’, he had to admit Turkish 
garrisons in all Hejaz towns, a Turkish governor-general in Mecca 
(winter) and Ta’if (summer), and Turkish sub-governors and other 
officials in the five other provincial centres. On the other hand, 
he had his own paid guard of 500 Arab regulars, partly camelry, 
and could, at need, collect a large force of Bedouin allies from tribes 
both in Hejaz and Asir. He was the chief executive officer in 
Mecca itself, and alone could call up any Hejazi for military service. 
Even before his declaration of independence the present Grand 
Sherif refused to exert this authority on behalf of the Ottoman. 
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armies, pleading that the Holy Cities were not attacked. He 
collected the only dues which were imposed in Mecca, natives of 
which were tax-free of the Ottoman Treasury. 

The strength of the Sherif’s position was attested by the extreme 
caution and consideration with which the officers of the occupying 
Power were enjoined to treat him. He was able to levy heavy 
contribution even on funds properly accruing to the Ottoman 
administration from port-dues and remittances from the capital. 
He had power enough in Central Arabia to levy dues, for the benefit 
of Mecca, in Qasim and even in north Nejd (Sedeir) ; his authority 
and his police ranged southwards far into inland Asir; and his 
tribal following embraced not only the strictly Hejazi tribes, such 
as the Hudheil, Beni Thagif, Juhadlah, Juheinah, and Billi, but 
all the great Ateibah and Harb tribes, and not, as formerly, certain 
sections of them. By the recent insurrection of the tribes he has 
now become prince, in name as well as in reality, of all North-West 
Arabia between the Red Sea and the boundaries of the Central 
Emirates, and from Midian to Idrisi’s limit in Asir. 

The Sherifial family has considerable property in Egypt, as well 
as in Hejaz, and commands more pecuniary resources than any other 
princely family in Arabia. It also maintains a more regal state and 
lives in a more civilized and cosmopolitan environment. 

2. Imamate of Yemen (Ottoman Sphere).—This princedom is of 
great antiquity and has a long history of independence. After 
shaking off the Ottoman yoke in the seventeenth century, it never 
again surrendered San‘a till 1872. Even during Mohammed ‘Ali’s 
occupation of part of the Red Sea littoral, from 1814 to 1840, the 
highlands kept their freedom. Some years later the Turks appeared 
at Hodeidah, and the Imam, Mohammed Yahya, submitted to 
humiliating terms. But these cost him his throne and life at 
the hands of indignant subjects, who, in spite of the weakness of 
their Imams for the next quarter of a century, continued to keep 
the Turks out of both the capital and all the highlands north ° 
of Ta‘izz. 

The basis of the Imam’s power, unlike that of the Sherif, is the 
personal sanctity of the prince, regarded as te inherited 
infallibility and esoteric knowledge by descent from the Prophet 
through Fatimah and ‘Ali’s stock. His line ascends to Hasan, son 
of the latter pair, through ‘Ali Qasim er-Rassi, who established a 
Zeidist power in Sa‘dah (north Yemen highlands) late in the tenth 
century. Zeidism is a trimming opportunist link between Sunnism 
and Shiism, which dates, however, as far back as the third generation 
from the Prophet. Zeidists hold, with Shiahs, that a true Caliph 
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must be of the Prophet’s own seed, in urder to possess those innate 
supernatural qualities which their instinct for incarnationism 
demands in the leader of the faithful; but they will admit that 
circumstances have rendered, and may render, it necessary to have 
Caliphs not of the seed. To these they will accord obedience, but 
not worship or the title Imam. 

Though, therefore, they do not regard the successors of the 
_ Prophet, prior to ‘Ali, as Imams, they accept them as Caliphs, therein 
agreeing with the Sunnis. The leaven of Shiism, however, which is 
in their faith disposes them to take a mystic view of the sovereign 
as, in some degree, an incarnation of the divine. The sovereign, 
for his part, influenced by this belief, is disposed to live as a sacro- 
sanct being apart from his people. The predecessor of the ruling 
Imam, for example, conducted all his campaigns of revolt by proxy. 

The prestige of the Imamate revived with the rebellion pro- 
claimed in 1891 in the name of Yahya Hamid ed-Din, grand- 
father (?) of the present Imam, Yahya Mohammed. From that 
date till 1912 the Imam was an independent rebel securely seated 
in the same region of northernmost Yemen in which the Rassite 
dynasty had begun. Yahya Mohammed, for a short time in 1905, 
expelled the Turks from San‘a itself, and once more ruled all the 
highlands, except Menaékhah town. Driven northwards again by 
Ahmed Feizi Pasha, he returned to the charge in 1910, but after 
besieging San‘a for three months was driven off. Thereafter the 
Turks pressed him closely, and in 1912 (on representations made, 
it is said, by the Grand Sherif and the Sheikh Senussi) he agreed 
to an arrangement in view of the jthdd proclaimed against the 
Italians. He accepted a mediatized status with residence in 
Sheh@arah, a fortress two days north of ‘Amran, and a subsidy, 
which has since been raised to £T30,000. Both Sheharah and his 
capital, Khamir, were, however, garrisoned by the Turks. 

Under the agreement he has the supreme administration of the 
Sheri‘ah or Sacred Law, according to Zeidist practice, in all Zeidi 
districts of Yemen, and, subject to Ottoman approval, can appoint 
and remove all magistrates in the said districts, including San‘a 
itself. His adherents were amnestied on condition of good behaviour. 
His degree of independence is below that of the Sherif, in that he 
has not the collection of taxes, keeps no guard of his own, and has 
hardly any pecuniary resources beyond what his ‘protectors’ allow 
him ; but on the other hand the long local tradition of indepen- 
dence and his sacred character inspire a more bellicose people 
than the Hejazis with a more ebullient and fanatical attachment 
to him. 
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(3) Sultanate of Oman (British Sphere).—This is an old principate 
with a chequered history. For many centuries, from the eighth 
onwards, it was a purely elective primacy over the Ibadhi sectaries 
of Oman, who hold, with their Khawarijite teachers, that the leader- 
ship of the faithful should.depend not on an accident of birth, such 
as membership of the Qoreish tribe or descent from the Prophet, but 
on personal fitness or on political expediency. The person selected 


’ by them to rule was styled Imam, and his residence was at Rostaq. 


He was usually derived from one of the greater tribes, first the 
Azd, and then the Ya‘aribah, preference, but no right, being given 
to a son of the last Imam. 

It was not till 1741 that a dynasty—the same which is still in 
sek am initiated by Ahmed ibn Sa‘id of the Azd tribe, who 

ad been elected Imam as a reward for his share in the expulsion 
of Persian troops, invited by the Jast Ya‘aribah. His second son, 
Sa‘id, succeeded, and in the course of a very long life, which lasted 
till about 1815, saw himself supplanted in the reality of power 
first by his own son, then by his brother, Sultan, and then by 
his nephews, sons of the latter. One of these, Sa‘id, who had 
been sole regent and de facto ruler since 1804, survived and 
succeeded him, but, for reasons never satisfactorily explained, not 
as Imam, but as Sultan, retaining as his title of honour Seyyid, 
which he had held hitherto, like all Ahmed ibn Sa‘id’s descendants. 
Seyyids, not Imams, the Sultans of Oman have been ever since. 
The fact is important, because, although the Ibadhi doctrine does 
not absolutely require that there should be any Imam, a natural desire 
for one has led constantly to the election of an Imam by sectaries 
of the interior in opposition to the Seyyid reigning on the coast; 
and most recently in 1913. That no Sultan since Ahmed’s son has 
ever secured this recognition at the hand of the inland tribes, who 
have grown more fanatical under Wahabite influence, is due in the 
main to Sultan Sa‘id’s transference of his seat from Rostaq to 
Muscat in the earlier part of the nineteenth century, to his frequent 
absences abroad at Zanzibar, &c., and to a certain suspicion of 
irreligion which has fallen on all the house since it has been in close 
relations with non-believers. 

The result is that the recent Sultans of the Al Bu Sa‘id house 
have often been in reality little more than Sultans of Muscat and 
a stretch of the coast north and south, and that anarchy, tempered 
by occasional tribal alliances concluded under a new ‘Imam’ 
against the Sultan, has reigned in inland districts. At the present 
moment (1916) an Imam, rather than the Sultan, is recognized by 


: the majority of the Oman tribes. 
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In name, however, the Sultan claims and, if strong enough with 
British support, exercises territorial authority over a very long 
coast and hinterland, beginning on the south of the peninsula west 
of Rakhyut (on about long. 53° E.), and running round to Khor 
Kalba, just south of Fujeirah (on about lat. 25° N.), a stretch 
not far short of 1,000 miles. The western half of this, to about 
50 miles from Ras el-Hadd, is the narrowest of strips, backed by 
uninhabited desert, and itself at intervals desert down to the wave- 
line. The rest, Oman Proper, broadens out between sea and desert 
to a maximum of about 80 miles, and tapers again ag it runs up into 
the Ras el-Jebel promontory. Except in the latter region, half 
of which is recognized territory of the Jasimi Chief of Sharjah 
and the other Trucial Chiefs, the Sultan of Oman claims all the 
habitable hinterland up to the central desert. The former African 
possessions of the house have becn detached under an. allied 
dynasty since the recognition of Majid, the great-uncle of the present 
Sultan, in 1860, as independent ruler of Zanzibar. 

The direct relations of the Oman Sultanate with the British 
Government in India began in 1798. A treaty was then framed to 
exclude the influence of France, with which Great. Britain was at war. 
Since that date a state of semi-dependence has gradually been forced 
on the dynasty by circumstances, no Sultan having been able to con- 
solidate and maintain his position without British help and support. 
In return for a considerable subsidy, a British Resident’s advice is 
to be treated as paramount; and in 1891 the predecessor of the 
actual Sultan entered into a binding agreement which subjected 
the external relations of the dynasty to exclusive British control. 
French and German efforts to obtain a footing, and restrictions 
which we have been compelled to impose on the transit of arms 
and munitions through Oman ports to both the interior and the 
opposite shore of the Gulf, have raised constant difficulties ; but 
our position has been maintained. 

The Sultan keeps a force of regulars, sufficient to hold and preserve 
order on the coast, but rarely adequate when operations on any 
scale are necessary inland. On such occasions the help of the 
Indian Government is usually required. But in all other attributes 
of sovereignty the Sultan acts for and by himself. There is no 
British occupying force, and there are no British officials in the 
administration. 

4. Sultanate of Koweit (British Sphere)—The Sheikhs of the 
Pirate Coast, of El-Qatar, and of Bahrein are all mediatized inde 
pendent rulers; but their respective ranges are 80 restricted that 
they can be treated adequately in the subsidiary sections of the - 
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chapter on the Gulf Coast. But the Sheikh or Sultan of Koweit 


aspires and to some extent attains to a wider territorial control. 
As more than a petty town sheikhdom the Sultanate of Koweit is 
quite modern. The actual ruler, indeed, is only the second either to be 
generally styled Sultan or to claim a wider area of jurisdiction than 
the immediate neighbourhood of the fort (Kut) and townlet, which 
an ancestor, driven by the Turks out of his small holding at Umm 
Qasr on the Khor ‘Abdullah, built on the south side of the Grane Inlet 
early in the eighteenth century. Growth has been fostered by the 
increased trade of the Gulf, since piracy was suppressed and the 
pearl-fishing industry encouraged, and by the interest taken in 
the place by all concerned in the question of the Baghdad Railway’s 
» outlet on the sea. Nominally Koweit was, until less than twent 
years ago, included in the Ottoman province of Basra, the Sheikh 
as de facto ruler being accepted by she Porte as governor de jure ; 
and in 1871, when Midhat Pasha occupied Hasa, the then Sheikh 
subscribed to this interpretation of his status. But the British 
Government of India, which had never accepted it, insisted on 
dealing with him directly when the Baghdad Railway question 
began to loom on the horizon, and has since supported his house 
against the Turks, with whom the late Sultan formally repudiated 
all relations in 1914. In 1899 the latter signed an agreement with 
us of a similar nature to that entered into by the Sultan of Oman, 
and four years later he accepted a British Political Agent at his 
court. In return we paid him a subsidy. He subsequently regarded 
himself as under British protection, and made important exclusive 
.\ concessions to us. 
' His son, the present Sultan, claims territorial jurisdiction over the 
coast from Safwan (near the head of the Khor Zobeir, of which 
the KhGr ‘Abdullah is a lower continuation) a little north of parallel 
30° N., to the Bay of Musallamiyah, north of parallel 27° N.—a stretch 
of about 200 miles ; and over the inner country, which is entirely 
of steppe-desert character, from the head of the Inlet up to the 
Batin, the lower course of Wadi Rummah. But these boundaries are 
disputed north by the Muntefiq tribe (formerly by the Turks of 
Basra) ; south by Ibn Sa‘iid and the Beni Khalid; west by Ibn 
Rashid. Effectively he rules from about Umm Qasr on the Khor 
‘Abdullah to Ras ez-Zor, and inland to about a day’s distance. His 
territory includes the large island of Bubiyan. 

The Sultan maintains a small permanent force distributed in 
posts on the coast round, and for a short distance north and south 
... Of, the Inlet. He has residences in Koweit itself and at Jahrah. 
.; His family has a considerable interest in the pearl fishery and Gulf 
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trade, and some property in the territory of Basra. His position, 
as controller of a town of growing political and commercial interest, 
is likely to improve. 


Il. FoReten. 
(A.) Ottomans. 


The Ottoman Turks penetrated into the peninsula about four 
centuries ago, occupying, with their garrisons, first the two Holy 
Cities, and secondly Yemen, including Aden. At that time they 
did not extend their definite occupation farther ; but, receiving 
tokens of submission from various chiefs in other parts of the 
peninsula, Suleiman the Magnificent claimed the whole for the 
Ottoman Empire before the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Losing Yemen about a hundred years later, the Turks continued to 
hold throughout the eighteenth century (with some intervals of 
revolt) the Hejaz and the northern Red Sea coast-lands, together 
with the line of the Damascus Pilgrim Road ; but even these they 
lost for about a decade at the beginning of the succeeding century, 
during which the Wahabites of Nejd forced them out of the peninsula 
altogether. 

In suppressing the Wahabites, Egyptian forces, acting on behalf of 
Sultan Mahmid II, advanced in 1817 from Hejaz across Central 
Arabia to Hasa and the Persian Gulf, as well as into Asir and the 
Tihamah of Yemen ; and it is on this occupation, which was main- 
tained in its entirety for less than a quarter of a century (with con- 
siderable interruptions), that an Ottoman claim to Nejd can alone 
repose. Yemen and Asir were evacuated about 1840, a little earlier 
than Nejd; but were partially reoccupied soon afterwards, and 
Yemen, at any rate, was almost wholly reconquered by 1872. 

If no account be taken of such transitory occupations as those of 
Qasim in 1903 and 1905, the only other province of Arabia ever 
held by the Turks is Hasa, seized a second time by Midhat Pasha 
in 1871. 

The inland boundaries of the Ottoman sphere of influence, now 
reduced to a single province (Yemen) since the insurrection of 
Hejaz, are wholly undetermined, and indeed have varied from 
time to time. The only defined boundary is that between Yemen 
and the Aden territory. 

1. Hejaz.—The Turks, who normally numbered only about 
12,000 men, all told, in the province (2,000 in Mecca, the same in 
Medina, and smaller garrisons in Jiddah, Ta’if, Yambo‘, &c.), held 
the ports and the interior oases, together with the line of the Hejaz 
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Railway and the road from Jiddah to Mecca. Their control was 
practically nil over the rest of the province, including the tracks . 
leading inland from Yambo‘, Wejh, &c., and the tracks connecting 
Mecca and Medina. Only by grace of the Grand Sherif (on 
whom pressure could be exerted through his subsidy), or of heavy 
blackmail, could the Turks prevail with the Bedouin tribes. Over 
the populace of Mecca, Medina, Jiddah, and Yambo‘ they had 
a certain moral, as well as military, hold, through their power to 
promote or discourage the influx of pilgrims. But, for the rest, 
their occupation rested on their force, on the disorganization and 
poverty of the nomadic population, and on their influence with the 
Grand Sherif of Mecca. They never colonized the province, and 

- remained aliens in it up to the time of their recent expulsion. 

2. Yemen.—This province the Turks occupy normally with a much 
larger garrison (30,000 or more). This force they have distributed 
in the ports of North Asir and Yemen: in the towns of the central 
and southern parts of the latter region, in the Imam’s strongholds 
in the northern part, and in Ibha in inland Asir ; and also in posts 
along the roads connecting the Yemen towns. They do not attempt 
to occupy permanently the Yemen plateau beyond about a day’s 
journey east of San‘a, or the inland region lying north of the Imam’s 
residences, with the exception of one small district in Asir. Their 
occupation of this much, however, is effective only at the cost of 
constant fighting with the highland farmers and with the nomads 
of the Tihamah, taxes being rarely collected, outside garrison towns, 
except at bayonet-point. 

» Ottoman rule is profoundly detested in Yemen, partly on account 
of its interference with ancient independence, partly because it is 
credited with having caused the great decline of local economic 
prosperity which has taken place during the past half-century. At 
the same time more than one unprejudiced observer has testified 
that, in a singularly arduous country inhabited by an intractable 
population, the Turks have conducted their administration without 
undue severity, and about as efficiently as could be expected of 
aliens. They are usually seen at their best far from their centre, 
and in a wild country which keeps them on the alert, and compels 
them to mingle tact with force. An attempt to replace them in 
Yemen might prove an arduous task, in view of the difficulty (which 
has already baffled the Turks themselves) in uniting the Zeidist 
population of the central highlands with the Sunnite (Shafei) popu- 
lations. of the extreme north and the extreme south. But religious 
and political conditions in the province are bound to be affected 

~ by recent events in Hejaz. 
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(B.) British. 


Direct British rule is exercised only in Aden town and a very small 
neighbouring district, the frontier of the Treaty Chiefs being only 
just beyond Sheikh ‘Othman. A British Protectorate extends thence 
northwards to the Yemen boundary and eastwards towards the 
Hadhramaut. This will be dealt with in Chapter VII on the Aden 
Protectorate. The protectorate exercised by us in Oman and 
Koweit (it is the same in character and degree on the Pirate Coast 
and the Bahrein Islands) has already been dealt with under the 
mediatized princes. 


+ 


CHAPTER ITI 
THE BEDOUIN TRIBES 


THis chapter is designed to give an account of those tribal 
constituents of present-day Arabian society which are essentially 
nomadic—those, in short, to which Arabs themselves concede the 
name Bedu. The Bedouin (Bedawz) type of society is the product 
of desert and steppe conditions, and cannot survive long under 
others. A tribe which has left such conditions to settle in an oasis 
or other permanently arable land does not necessarily cease to be 
a tribe, but it does cease to be a nomad or Bedouin tribe. Therefore 
all those tribes of which most members now inhabit continuously 
fertile lands or tracts of oasis character will be excluded from the 
following consideration—such, for example, as the tribes of Asir, 
Yemen and hinterland, the Aden Protectorate, Hadhramaut and the 
South Littoral, Oman, and the Trucial Coast (see Chapters XIV 
and XV). 

On the other hand, Bedouin constituents of Arabian society which 
have passed wholly or in part northwards out of the peninsula are 
included. Not having changed the essential conditions of their 


, life, but still ranging deserts and steppes, they have remained 


ra 
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Bedu. It would be unsatisfactory not to take account here of 
the tribes of the Syrian Hamad and the Mesopotamian Jezirah. 
They are regarded by the peninsular Bedouins as forming one great 
social block with themselves, and some, e.g. certain constituents 
of the great Anazah group, still pass at regular seasons southward 
into the peninsula, while others have their own home ranges in 
the peninsula itself. Moreover, many, like the Ruweilah, Dhafir, 
and Huweitat, move habitually from one side to the other of the 
border-line, and some, e.g. the Mesopotamian Shammar, though 
they stay to the north of it, are integral parts of larger tribal 
units still at home in the south. 

For convenience, we adopt a geographical division of Bedouin 
tribes into Northern, Central (Western and Eastern), and Southern. 

At the outset, a tree of tribal descent from the Arch-Patriarch, 
Abraham, will show what Arabs consider to be the true Bedouin stock. 
To know this pedigree is of practical value to any one who has to deal 
with Arab nomads, owing to the value which they themselves attach 
to genealogy, the social distinctions which they base upon it, and 
the estimation in which they hold those expert in its intricacies. 
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A. NORTHERN TRIBES 


1. The Anazah 


The great group of the ANAZAH (‘Anazah), numerically probably 
the largest group of nomad Arab tribes, occupies the triangle of the 
Syrian Desert, the Hamad, which has its base on the Nefiid, about 
lat. 30°, and its apex near Aleppo, about lat. 36°. On the east 
bank of the Euphrates the pasture lands N. of Deir ez-Zor and 
along the Khabir are also Anazah country ; while a smaller group 
of kindred tribes is seated round Teima, between the Hejaz Railway 
and the SW. borders of the Nefiid. Ibn Sa‘id is said to come of 
the same stock (Hasanah). 

The Anazah belong to the people of the North, Abl esh-Shimal. 
Historians give their descent from ‘Anazah, son of Asad, who 
sprang from Rabi‘ah, one of the two great branches of Nizar. The 
modern Anazah tribesman will always claim descent from Wa’il, 
who belonged to a younger branch of the Asad group, and relate 
that it is his son ‘Anz or ‘Anaz who is the eponymous founder of 
the tribe. They are not, however, united under one head, but 
are divided into several large sections which maintain towards one 
another an attitude generally friendly, though it does not exclude 
marauding expeditions and private feuds among the smaller 
Sheikhs. The hereditary foes of the Anazah are the Shammar; 
indeed the history of nomad Arabia is dominated for the last 
150 years by the rivalry between these two. 

The original seat of the Shammar seems to have been to the N. 
of the Wadi er-Rummah, on the pilgrim road from Basra to Medina, 
or even farther south towards Yemen. One of those mysterious 
impulses which, from the beginning of historic times, have set 
the inhabitants of the peninsula migrating northwards—influences 
which may spring from an almost imperceptible change in climatic 
conditions coupled with slow increase of population in a land 
incapable of supporting more than very small numbers—began 
to disturb the Anasah in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. They followed on the heels of the Shammar into the 
Syrian Desert. The Fed‘an and the Hasanah pushed the Shammar 
before them across the Euphrates, and established themselves in 
the northern steppes, which are less arid, enjoying a greater rainfall, 
than the wastes of Central Arabia. The ‘Amarat, Siba‘, and Wuld 
‘Ali seem to have come next, and, towards the end of the eighteenth 


century, the Ruweilah. 


Their herds have flourished and increased in a climate more 
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beneficent than that which they had left. The most famous stocks 
of horses are found among the northern Anazah, and the greatest 
numbers of camels. Bedu of the purest blood and tradition, they 
have remained entirely beyond the control of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment ; and except for a few palm gardens on the Lower Euphrates, 
a little cultivation on the Khabir, and a village near Damascus, their 
* Sheikhs have given no pledge to established order by the acquisi- 
tion of settled lands, nor is any part of the Syrian Desert ploughed | 
or harvested. Their gecgeaphitl position gives them command 
over some of the main trade-routes of Turkish Arabia. The 
Hamad is a bridge rather than a barrier between Syria and Meso- 
potamia. Until 1911, the camel post from Damascus to Baghdad 
passed over it once a fortnight, and regularly during the winter , 
and spring the agents of the Damascene sheep merchants cross it, 
paying dues to the Anazah for safe conduct, while the camel herds 
of the latter supply the markets both of Syria and of Egypt ; 
indeed, it is not too much to say that the greater part of the camel 
trade is in their hands. Moreover, the road down the Euphrates 
from Aleppo to Baghdad is largely at their mercy, as well as the 
first half of a frequented carriage-road from Deir, via the Sinjar, to 
, Mosul. The Anazah are thus the first of the great independent 
. tribes with whom administrators of the settled lands must come 
_ into contact, and upon their goodwill depends freedom of inter- 
- course between Syria and Mesopotamia. Last century they played 
' a large part in Syrian politics, and have still a zest for the game. 
Their own dependence on the Syrian markets must always make 
it a matter of the first importance to them to maintain friendly | 
terms with those who control the province commercially ; but 
it must be remembered that commercial control of Syria is not, 
and never has been, in the hands of the Turks. 


The western side of the Syrian Desert is occupied by the Ruweilah 
(Ruwalla). With their powerful confederates the Wuld ‘Ali and 
the Muhallaf, who are in the closest relations with them, and also 
their allies, the Hasanah, they number about 7,000 tents. They 
wander over the desert from Homs and Hamah in the north, where 
the Hasanah have their summer pasturages and are beginning to 
settle down as cultivators, to Qasr el-Azraq, south of Jebel Durtiz 
(where the Ruweilah dira touches that of their foes, the Beni Sakhr) 
and down the Wadi Sirhan to the oasis of Jauf el-‘Amr, which the 
Ruweilah took from Ibn Rashid some five years ago. In summer 
they occupy the pasture grounds S. of Damascus and push as far 
west as the Jaulan. To the east the limits of the Ruweilah do~ 


J 
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a extend far beyond Jebel ‘Amid and the sources of the Wadi 
auran. 

The loose confederation of tribes of which the Wuld ‘Ali are 
composed holds the steppe east and south-east of Damascus and 
along the first part of the old post-road to Baghdad. Ibn Sumeir 
owns the village of ‘Ain Dhikr at Tell el-Faras, some 12 hours from 
Damascus, with the cultivation round it. A detached group round 
Teima, the Fuaara and the B. Wahhab, are also to be reckoned 
among the sub-tribes of the Wuld ‘Ali, but they have no political 
connexion with them, and fall under the authority of Ibn Rashid 
whenever he is strong enough to exercise it. The Fuqara are 
a small, poor tribe, with few camels, which depends for its livelihood 
partly on the payment it receives from the Ottoman Government 
for protecting the Hejaz Railway from Dar el-Hamra to Meda’in 
Salih, and partly on a little cultivated land which it possesses in 
the rocky Harrah of Kheibar. The Billi and the Huweitat, with 
their close allies the B. ‘Atiyah, are their enemies. The Aida, who 
are the sheikhly clan of the southern Wuld ‘Ali, have charge of 
a section of the Hejaz Railway south of Meda’in Salih. 

In summer the Ruweilah draw into the Wadi Sirhan or go with 
the Wuld ‘Ali towards the fertile Matkh plain, watered by the 
Barada ; but the volcanic Harrahs east of Jebel Duriz are inhabited 
by tribes hostile to the Anazah, the Serdiyah, a branch of the Beni 
Sakhr, and the Jebeliyah, composed of Ghiyadh, Beni Hasan, Masa‘id 
and others, all allied with the Druzes. With these and with the 
Druzes themselves the Anazah have always been at enmity. 

The paramount chief of the Ruweilah is of the house of Sha‘lan 
and the sub-tribe of Mur‘idh. The present representative is Nuri 
esh-Sha‘lan. His own sub-tribe, the Sha‘lin, together with the 
Nuseir, who come directly under him, consists of about 1,000 
tents, but over all the Ruweilah he is unquestioned autocrat, and - 
his authority is recognized by the Wuld ‘Ali and the Muhallaf. 
He is probably the most powerful of all purely nomad chiefs, and, 
since his capture of Jauf, has shown himself a successful rival of 
the Shammar. His son, Nawwaf, a convinced adherent of the 
pan-Arab party, is his representative at Jauf. Though more 
colourless than his father, he is better educated and is considered 
by the Arab Unionist party in Damascus, among whom he is well 
known, to be the most advanced political thinker in the desert. 
He has the inherited interest in the Turkish question which those 
of his house can scarcely escape, since it touches their own future 
so closely. Nuri himself bears a bitter grudge against the Ottoman 


‘ Government by reason of his having been invited to Damascus by 
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Sami Pasha in 1911, and there held a prisoner for almost a year. 
The grievance was aggravated by the fact that he had previously 
offered his assistance to Sami Pasha for the subjugation of the 
Druzes. He dreads any extension of Turkish authority towards 
the desert, and strongly opposed a scheme set on foot in 1913 te , 
carry a branch of the Hejaz Railway from Jizah to Qasr el-Az 
and thence down the W. Sirhan to Kaf. In 1914 he refused tq | 
collect camels for the Ottoman Government, who were in need 
transport animals for the Egyptian campaign, thereby greatly , 
enhancing their difficulties. He removed his people into they , 
eastern pasturages, where the Turks had no hold over them, a ' 
he is said to have acted similarly a year later and, in 1916, to hav t 
joined the Sherif of Mecca. ; 

E. of the Ruweilah and the Wuld ‘Ali, the Syrian Desert up to thq , 
Euphrates is held by the ‘Amara and by the two great subdivision , 
of the Bishr, the Fed ‘dn and the §ib&‘ (Sba), who claim desce 
from various mythical heroes of whom Wa’il was the progenito 
The ‘AmArat country is the SE. corner of the Syrian Desert border' , 
ing on the Euphrates from Kerbela to above Hit. The tribesmey \ 
touch the N. edge of the Nefid and go down SE. into Shammaa , 
territory if pasturage is lacking elsewhere, maintaining a truce 
with the Sheikhs of that dira. The early spring finds them in a wide ; 
depression, the Qa‘rah (Ga‘rah), two days’ journey W. of Hit, while _ 
in summer they come back to the Euphrates or cluster about the , 
springs in the Hauran valley, round Mat. : 

The Fed‘an range from Aleppo to Deir on both sides of the | 
Euphrates and up the Khabir valley almost to the Sinjar. The 
Siba‘, famous breeders of camels, are seated on the middle sections 
of the Palmyra road. They go up towards Homs and Ham&éh on 
the west, to Resafah on the east, and north almost to Aleppo. If 
* pasture is lacking on the Syrian side of the desert, they seek it in 
the Fed‘aén country and in winter their Sheikhs come down, with 
those of the ‘Amarat and the Fed‘an, to Mat and the Wadi 
Sirhan. The ‘Amarat also cross the Euphrates on occasion, and 
camp with the Fed‘an along the Khabur. ; The Wuld Suleiman, 
who roam between Teima and the Nefid, are of Fed‘an lineage 
and a part of Bishr, but they stand politically outside the con- 
federacy ; for, like their allies and neighbours the Fuqara, they pay 
tribute to Ibn Rashid. They have not many camels, but own 
a few patches of palm-growing lands in the Harrah Kheibar, which 
are cultivated, on their behalf, by the Huteim. 

The paramount chief of the ‘Amarat is of the house of Hadhdhal, 
Fahd Bey being the present sheikh. His tents number about 3,000. 
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He is wealthy, and owns palm gardens at Ghazazah near Kerbela, at 
Baghdadiyah above Hit, and elsewhere on the Euphrates. Although 
his wisdom and skill in tribal diplomacy are much vaunted, he is 
now an old man and not so active as Niri of the Ruweilah; nor 
does he concern himself with external politics. He has suffered 
imprisonment at the hand of the Turks and cordially dislikes them, 
but his closest link with affairs outside the desert is his landed 
property on the Euphrates. He fears that if the Hindiyah escape, 
a part of Sir W. Willcocks’s scheme of Mesopotamian irrigation, 
were to be put into execution, his gardens at Ghazazah might be 
partly submerged, and he was inclined to blame the English for 
their share in that project. He could only with difficulty be reassured 
on this head, and shown that the better distribution of the water 
would be of benefit to himself in common with all other land- 
owners. 

A more striking personality is Hakim (Hachim) ibn Muheid, who 
with Hakim ibn Qeishish rules over the Fed‘&n, some 3,500 tents in 
all. Ibn Muheid is possibly second only to Nuri esh-Sha‘lan in the 
Anazah federation. He is a man of about 40, vain, money-loving, 
and strongly pan-Arab. His position on the middle reaches of the 
Euphrates enables him to close the riverain road to traffic whenever 
he pleases. Until the Baghdad Railway is completed, this road 
i8 the customary, and by far the shortest, means of communication 
between Aleppo and Baghdad, and is now connected with Con- 

| stantinople by a railway, broken only by a short interruption on 

the Taurus. The §ib&‘ are less numerous, some 1,800 tents all 
told ; their ruling families are the Beni Murshid and the Beni 
Hndeib (Hadeib). 


‘t” Upon all the Anazah the Ottoman Government levies, so far as 
it is able, a sheep-tax and a camel-tax. The great sheikhs receive 

| Ottoman subsidies, paid with something less than regularity. The 
sums are not large. A man like Nuri may be given about £20 
a month, paid to his agent in Damascus, who uses the money for the 
purchase of necessary supplies which he sends out to his chief in 
the desert. The Ruweilah, who raise no crops, are entirely dependent 
on Damascus for provisions. 

The paramount Anazah sheikhs, Ibn Sha‘lin, Ibn Hadhdhil, 
Ibn Sumeir, and Ibn Muheid, could each of them put into the field 
from 1,500 to 2,000 men, armed and mounted on camels, with 
a small proportion of horses. The Siba‘ sheikhs could muster 

‘ another 1,000. The united Anazah forces would therefore number 


, about 9,000 men, if it were conceivable that they could ever be 
ARABIA I D 
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gathered together at the same time—an exceedingly improbable 
contingency in regions where there are no adequate means Oo 
‘ontion, and none but 4 loose tribal organization. Nor are 
the conditions of pasturage and water-supply prevailing in the 
Hamad suitable to large concentrations of men and animals. The 
arat, Fed‘an, 
and Siba‘ must be greater than in any other part of Arabia. They 
cannot, all told, be reckoned at much less than an average of 50 to 
a tent. The Wuld ‘Ali are not 50 well supplied, but they may 
own about 20 to a tent. At this estimate the camel-herds of the 
northern Anazah would touch a very large figure—some 600, 


animals. 


ANAZAH 
DHANA MUSLIM 
Tribe. Sub-Tribe. Clan. 
Ruweilah. 3.500 tents Mur‘idh, 500 tents Naif 
Sh. Nari esh-Sha lan Nari esh- Sha‘lan_ el- Nari’s tribe 
Mur‘idh Zer 
‘Arsan Abu Jizlah 
Mijwal 
Meshir 
Mu‘abhil 
| Nuseir, 500 tents 
| Ibn Nuscir 
| Nasir, 300 tents Radhan 
Munahi ibn Nasit 
Dur‘an, 300 tents 
Salim ibn Maslat 
Furjah, 500 tents Khudh‘an Fuitta 
‘Asaf el-Furei) Ghazi el-Fuleita 
Dughman 
‘Arsan ibn Dughmi 
Manayt 


Mani‘ el-Khidhr 


Hayyan el- Ka‘ka’ ibn 
Ghoshm 
Kawakibah, 400 tents Woklan 
Mani‘ e]-Kuweikib 
Mshitta, 150 tents 
Ibn Musheit 


Muhallaf. 1,500 tents Ashja‘, 450 tents Mahayub 
Tbn Ma‘jil Qasim ibn Ma‘jil Bala‘ts 
Ton Majid ‘Abdillah, 400 tenta 
Ibn Jandal Mughathi ibn Majid 
Suwalma, 400 tents 
Fay yadh ibn Jandal 
Budiur, 2-300 tents 
Ibn Ma‘jil 


a -/_ 


1B hwo 


per, 
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Tribe. Sub-Tribe. 

Wuld ‘Ali. 1,800 tents  ‘Ateifat, 200 tents 
Rashid ibn Sumeir has | Ibn Sumeir 

about 1,000 tents Mesalikh, 300 tents 

Mohammed et-Tayyar Ibn Sumeir 
Sa‘ud ibn Milhem Hammamid, 300 tents 
Shahab el-Fagqir Ibn Sumeir 

Hajjaj, 300 tents 
Ibn Sumeir 

Tulih, 150 tents 
Ibn Sumeir 


Saqra 
Ton Sumeir 


Mashadigah, 500 tents 
Mohammed ibn Salih et- 
Tayyar 
Hasanah, 600 tents} 
Sa ‘ad ibn Milhem 
Fugara, 300 tents? 
Shahab el-Faqir 


Southern Wuld ‘Ali 
El-Aida ! 


DHANA WA’IL 
Tribe. Sub-Tribe. 
‘Amér&t. 1. Jibal. 3,000 
tents 
Fahd Bey ibn Hadhdhal 


Hablan, 500 tents 
Fahd ibn Dugheim el- 
'  Hadhdhal (nephew of 
| Fahd Bey) 
_ Sugir, 500 tents 
‘Amish ibn Dhal‘an 
2 Dahamishah. 1,200tents! Suweilimat 
Mohammed ibn Turki; Jaza‘ibn Mish‘anibn Bekr 
ibn Mijlad i Lebinah 
| Jaza‘ ibn Rakkan ibn 
|  Mijlad 
Salatin 
Maslat ibn Quneifidh 
‘Ali 
Hais ibn Mijlad 


D2 


eee . 
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Clan. 


Tayyar 
Mureikhat 
W uletkah 


Salih 
Kuleib 
Khamalah 
Hamdan 
Mughasstb 
Zuwarah 
H ujr 
“Arnat 
Suqirah 
‘Ai 


Tuwalla 
Thuwetbah 
Jebarah 
Erbeilat 
Khalid 


’ Given by Doughty, Arabia Deserta, i. 229. 


§2 


*Amarat (continued) : 
Tribe. 


Tribe. 


Fed‘an. 3,500 tents 


(Dhana Kuheil), 2,000 


tents 
Hakim ibn Muheid 
ibn Nawwaf 
Hakim ibn Qeishish 


(Dhana Majid), 
tents 
Hakim ibn Qeishish 
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1,500 


Sub. Tribe. 

Dubet‘an 

Dhari ibn Dhubyan 
Jumeishat 

Shilash el-Ureiyidh 
Muheinat 

Mohammed abu Riis 
‘Ayyash 

Dhari 
Jaleid 

Hamid ibn Quweit 
Fuweizah 

Haza‘ ibn Muthib 
Surumah 

Burjas 
Juwasim 

Bedr ibn Jasim 
Qa‘ban 

Mu‘aidi ibn Fahis 
Suletlat 

Ibdi Huleihil Seyyah 


DHANA ‘UBEID 
Sub-Tribe. 
Wuld 


Mohammed and Mud-him 


ibn Tarki 

Ris 

Jedu‘ el-Kira 
‘Ajajra 

Zeid ibn Hureimis 
Shumeilat 

Ibn Lubeidan 
Sare 

Feihan ibn Qa’id 
Hanatiyah 

Qudeim ibn Jubcil 
Kharasa 

‘Askar abu Suniin 
Ghabin 

Salih ibn Ghabin 
Jida‘ 

*Eiban ibn ‘Arnan 
Amamarat 

Suleiman el-Awamir 
Mikathera 

Haza‘ ibn Bugheiz 
‘Awwad 

Rudein ibn ‘Ali 
Wuld Suleiman, 400 tents 

Mash ‘an el-‘Awajah 


| 


Clan. 


‘Awajah 
Mash‘an el-‘Awajah 
Js‘aferah Murta‘id 
Seyyah el-Murta ‘id 
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SIBA‘ 
Tribe. Sub-Tribe. | Clan. 
1,800tents . Qumussa, 800 tents Ressalin 
Githwan ibn Murshid Hamad ibn Aida 
Khumsan 
Sagr ibn Museirib 
‘Anurah 
Shinan ibn Sheteiwi 
mah 
‘Ubida, 1,000 tents Mohammed ibn Sa‘id 
Bur)as ibn Hudeib Musika 
Mubarak ibn Qiladan 
Muwa'igah 
Fadhil ibn Muweini‘ 
Duwwam 
| ‘Uqceil el-Fiqiqi 
SELQA 
Tribe. Sub-Tribe. 
800 tents Shimlan 
Sajir er-Rafadi | Madhyan 
‘Ugeil ibn Madhyan 
; | Metarafah 
Buneyyah ibn Wuteif 
2. The Dulewm. 


The DULEIM are of mixed blood. According to their own tradition 
they came out of Nejd into the Syrian Desert. They say that Thamir, 
jidd of the Duleim, and his brother Jabbar, jidd of the Jubir, 
guided by a man of the Sulubba, occupied the wells of Muheiwir in 
the Wadi Hauran. 

They wander over the desert on either side of the Euphrates 
from Fellajah almost to Anah, sharing the Eastern Shamiyah, the 
Syrian Desert, with the ‘Améarat, with whom they are in close 
alliance. They have cultivated ground in the Euphrates valley, 
and rear large flocks of sheep which supply the Damascus market. 
Every winter the dealers come out across the Hamad, and, staying 
each with his own Sheikh, purchase the season’s lambs, and drive 
them home across the grassy steppe in the spring. The Duleim 
are not camel-breeders ; their supply is little more than sufficient 
for their own needs. The Shammar of the Jezirah are their enemies, 


- and there is constant feud between them and the Shiah tribes of 


‘Iraq, such as the Beni Hasan, who pasture their sheep in the desert 
round Kerbela. They are noted thieves, and have always given 
trouble on the Euphrates high road, where they hold up eve 

unprotected caravan. In 1910 Nazim Pasha repressed them a4 
a stern hand, and during his brief administration at Baghdad 


- travellers and merchants journeyed in security. ‘Ali Suleiman, the 


Sa eee 


oun Sheikh of the Duleim, was on terms of friendship with 


emal Pasha, who succeeded Nazim, and he has continued to court 
the favour of the Ottoman Government. -He owns a house and 
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eats gardens at Ruméadi, and can, therefore, be coerced into good 
ehaviour. He is not a man of much intelligence, and prefers, to 
any active share in politics, a quiet life and the peaceful enjoyment 
of the position left him by his father, Suleiman esh-Sharqi, who was 
a commanding figure in the ‘Iraq. Ibn Qu‘aéd camps mostly on the 
east bank of the Euphrates. 
DULEIM 
Tribe. Sub.T ribe. Clan. 
3,000 tents ‘Ali Suleiman esh- Shargi | Mahamidah 
Ibn Qu ‘ad | Abu ‘Isa 
| Qureit 
Abu Alwan 
Abu Fahd 
Abu Redmi 
Abu ‘Ubeyyah 
Abu Nemis 


3. The Jebeliyah (or Zobeid). 


The JEBELIYAH are a loose confederation of independent tribes 
acknowledging no common Sheikh, but united by common interests 
and conditions. They are known either as the Jebeliyah or by the 
older name of Zobeid (Zubeid). They inhabit the volcanic districts 
to east and south of the Jebel Hauran and the Lejah between the 
Hauran hills and Damascus. They own a little cultivated land, 
mainly in the Ruhbah, and flocks of sheep, but few camels. They 
are, as a whole, poor and of bad reputation ; like all tribes on the 
frontier of the desert they rob and pillage their neighbours, the 
settled inhabitants, but they usually escape unpunished ; for the 
Sultan’s writ fails a few miles out of Damascus, and the stony 
camping grounds of the Jebeliyah are difficult of approach. 

The Ghiy&dh used to plunder the desert post when it travelled 
fortnightly across the desert to Baghdad. Since its cessation, in 
1912, they have occupied the outlying Turkish station, the qishlah 
east of Dhumeir, which was abandoned by the gendarmerie. The 
Jebeliyah are close allies of the Druzes, of whom they stand in awe. 
They pasture the Druze flocks in the low-lying Safa during the 
winter, and in summer come up into the foot-hills of the Jebel 
Hauraén. They are usually on bad terms with the Anazah, and 
steal the sheep and camels of the Wuld ‘Ali and Hasanah whenever 
an opportunity offers; and they are always at feud with the Beni 
Sakhr, who are the foes of the Druzes. 

The Mas&‘id are said to be the most numerous of the Jebeliyah 
tribes ; the Ghiyadh are next in importance. 

The ‘Isa, though they range Jebel Duriiz and are classed vulgarly 
us Zobeid, are of Sakhr stock and acknowledge the kinship. The 
tribes of Jebel Duriiz and the Lejah are only a part of the Zobeid. 
Another large group is found east of the Tigris and is Shiah. The 
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Ageidat, Duleim, and Jubir all claim Zobeid origin. All Zobeid 
tribes claim a common Qahtan ancestor and therefore are Ahl 


Qibli. 
JEBELIYAH (ZOBEID) 
Masa‘id Adhamat. 500 tents. J. Duriz 


500-600 tents. E. part of J. Duriz Sherafat. 500 tents. 3 
Ibn ‘Ayyashen-Na‘air | Hadiyah. 400 tents. 


and [bn Lafi Sulit. 400-500 tents. In the Lejah 
Ghiyadh. Hasan. 400 tents. Ibn Mutla‘, Ibn 
500-600 tents. In the Ruhbah and _Khudeir. Jebel Duriz 
Safa ‘Isa. 400-500tents. Rat‘anibn Mad-hi. 
Jebel Duriiz 


4. Beni Sakhr. 

The BENI SAKHR, usually known as Ahl esh-Shimal, ‘ People of the 
North’, are of the northern Arabian stock, and reckon their descent 
from Mudhar, either through ‘Abs or through Tamim. Legend gives 
varied accounts of their origin, one being that the eponymous 
founder of the tribe was a certain Sakhr who came from the east ; 
another that their ancestor was a child abandoned in the desert ; 
he was adopted by a Bedouin called Dahamsh, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage, and was nicknamed Toweig (Tuweiq) on account 
of a smal] ring which he wore round his neck ; for this reason the 
whole tribe is sometimes known as the Tauqah. It is also occasionally 
named, after the foster-father of its founder, the Dahamshah All 
traditions agree, however, that the Beni Sakhr spring from a common 
ancestor whose tomb is venerated at Bir Bair. This cenotaph, 
built in an ancient caravan-station on the road from Damascus to 
Teima, which fell into disuse in the early Abbasid period, is covered 
with smal] votive offerings, and the great Sheikhs of the tribe, when 
they move down to summer quarters here, would not venture to enter 
the Wadi Ba’ir without sacrificing a camel in honour of the j1dd. 

The sub-tribes of the Sukhi are all descendants of Toweiq, the 
genealogical tree being as follows : 


Toweiq. 


eee eed 


ae 
Ghufl. Selim, Ghubein. Qa ‘id. 
| | He, . Us 
‘Amr. Hegeish. Hamid. Mufgirat. Fa’iz. 
Zeben. 

The territory of the Beni Sakhr stretches from the Jebel ‘Durtz 
in the north to the depression of Jafar, near Ma‘an, in the south ; 
it is bounded on the east by the Wadi Sirhan, and on the west by 
the Jordan. It is a rolling country, sparsely covered with grass, 
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and intersected by deep valleys which are rich in vegetation. In 
the spring the Sukhir go down as far south as the Jebel Tubeiq, 
when they are on good terms with the Huweitat; but relations 
between the two tribes are usually somewhat strained, and more 
than one pitched battle has been fought in the rocky Tubeiq hills. 
In the summer the wells of Bair give abundant water, and the deep 
valley is never bare of pasturage ; but the greater part of the tribe 
withdraws to the country round Madeba and the northern Belga, 
though the gradual extension of cultivation along the line of the 
Hejaz Railway has restricted their pasture-grounds. Some of the 
Fa’iz sub-tribe hold cultivated lands round Jizah, and Fawwaz, eldest 
son of the paramount Sheikh Telal ibn Faiz, has built himself a 
house on the ruins of the Roman fortress of Qastal. 

The completion of the Hejaz Railway has undoubtedly strength- 
ened the hold of the Ottoman Government upon the independent 
tribes who range along its northern sections. The Sukhir, for 
example, do not enjoy the full measure of their former autonomy ; 
for though they are unassailable when they retire into the desert, 
retribution falls upon them when the summer droughts force them 
back into the pastures west of the railway, and their cornfields at 
Jizah, Duleilah, Netel, and elsewhere along the line enable.the Turks 
to put a further turn on the screw. Fawwaz has become an Ottoman 
official, being Kaimmakam of Jizah; but he is too close to Damascus 
to have escaped the political movement which has its centre in 
the capital of Syria, and Arab Unionists speak of him as a firm 
adherent of the Nationalist party. He is about 35, fairly intelligent, 
energetic, secretive, and untrustworthy. The Sukhir are responsible 
for the Hejaz Railway, as they used to be responsible for the pilgrim 
road ; they guard the line from Jizah to Kerak, and receive a yearly 
_ subsidy in return for their services. 

Jaussen! reckons the united strength of the tribe at from 700 
to 800 tents, including in this estimate the three principal tribal 
divisions, the Aghbein, the Ghufl (with the two big sub-tribes, the 
Zeben and the Hegeish), and the Khadhir. To these, however, must 
be added the Khurshfn and the Jubii, originally constituents of 
the Ka‘abnah, a tribe once powerful, but now almost non-existent 
as a tribal unit. The Khurshan, formerly known as the Hammad, 
under their Sheikh Hadithah, are politically inseparable from the 
Beni Sakhr, though & wholly different tribe-mark bears witness to 
their different origin. They are a warlike people, breeders of horses 
and camels; their pasture-grounds are near the Jebel Haurdan. 
The Jubir are sheep owners, and only half-nomadic. 

The Saleitah, with a total of about 100 tents, are clients of the 
Sukhir and live among them. The Jahawashah, though they are 

1 Coutumes des Arabes au Pays de Moab, p. 400. 
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reckoned as a clan of the Fa’iz, are not of Beni Sakhr stock. They 
are a fraction of the Useidah, who, after a bloody quarrel, abandoned 
the Belqa, and took refuge with the Fa’iz. They do not intermarry 
with the Sukhiir, though in all other respects they form part of the 
tribe. On the other hand, the small but valiant tribe of the Ser- 
diyah, an offshoot of the Sukhir, are politically independent of 
the latter, and not infrequently at feud with them. They inhabit 
the eastern edge of the volcanic country to the east of the Jebel 
Hauran, and owe their position in the desert to the reputation of 
their late paramount Sheikh, Mit‘ab el-Qanj, said to have been the 
strongest of living men. His son Ghalib, the present Sheikh, is about 
30, not so noted a raider as Mit‘ab, less ambitious than his father, 
and of mediocre intelligence. He is in close touch with Damascus, 
and counted by the younger Nationalist politicians as a friend and 
ally ; but he is not sufficiently powerful to dispense with any pro- 
tection which he can obtain from the Ottoman Government, and 
in 1911 he successfully invoked the aid of Simi Pasha against his 


' hereditary foes, the Ruweilah. 


The Beni Sakhr are almost always at war with the Anazah con- 
federation on their east frontier; with the Huweitat their relations 
are doubtful, with a general tendency to hostility, and the same 
applies to their north-western neighbours, the ‘Adwan. The Druzes 
to the north are their sworn enemies, and the Zobeid confederation 
(the Jebeliyah), who roam the slopes of the Jebel Hauran, usually 
throw in their lot with the Druzes against the Sukhi, though they 
are on fairly good terms with the Serdiyah. The cultivators from 
Madeba and Salt, mainly Christians, who own most of the ploughed 


‘ lands on the Hejaz Railway, are obliged to maintain friendly relations 


with the Beni Sakhr, since the Ottoman Government offers them 
little or no protection. They keep open house for the tribesmen, who 
profit largely by their hospitality, and hold them in commensurate 
esteem. Such families as the Ibn Jabir and the Bisharra are much 
respected, and enjoy a considerable influence in the desert. The culti- 
vated land does not extend far beyond the railway, east of which the 
soil is too thin and the rainfall too scanty for successful corn-growing. 

The latest information is, that after the outbreak of war between 
Great Britain and Turkey in the winter of 1914, when the attack 
on the Canal was developing, the Beni Sakhr, fearing that the Otto- 
man Government would seize their camels for transport purposes, 
withdrew across the Sirhan. Having been for the past year at 
peace with the Ruweilah, they took refuge in their country. They 
were last heard of between ‘Amid and Mat, in the Wadyan dis- 


trict, and had even pushed as far east as the ‘Amarat pastures. 


The Sukhi are not among the great camel-owning tribes, but their 
herds can scarcely amount to less than some 12,000 to 15,000 head. 
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Tribe. Sub-Tribe. 
Beni Sakhr. Aghbein 
Telal ibn Fa’iz. 
(Not recognized 
by all the clans as 
paramount). 
700-800 tents Ghuft 
Zeben 
FaJah 
Heqeish 
Khadhir 
Qablan ibn 
Dakhthani 
(Ka‘abnah) | Khurshan, 120 
120 tents tents 
Hadithah el-Khu- 
reishah 
320 tents J ubir, 320 tents 


Salim ibn Izheir 
Fureij 


1,140-1,240 tents 


Serdiyah, 150 tents 
Ghalib ibn Mit- 
‘ab el-Qanj 
100 tents | Rusheid 
Ghathuyan 


Saleitah. 


Abu er-Rujeilah 
Jau‘id 
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Clan. 


Faiz 

Telal 
Hamid 

Ibn Quftan 
Jahawashah 

‘Ajaj 
Dahamshah 
Muteirat 

Fanhir 
‘Athman 

Shaubash 
‘Abd el-Qadir 


Hamd ibn Qam. 


‘an 
Zeidan , 
Fahad ez-Zeidan 
Beshir 
‘Agilah ibn ‘Eitan 
Salim 
Fahhad ibn Ma- 
‘eishah 
Mor 
Clans and numbers 
not known 


Fureij 
A ‘qamah 
Dikah 
Ghayalin 


Radhaya (at Lej- 
jan and Umm 
er-Rusas) 


Military Value. 


| 


Horse- | Camel- dvaad 


| 


men. | riders. | men. | 
90 150 
95 20 
‘i 180 
+ 40 
20 70 
110 200 
80 250 | 
| 
60 | | 300 
466 | 620 | 590 
250 2 


40 


$$ Kar ee 
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5. The Humeidah. 


The dira of the HUMEIDAH lies round Dhiban. It is bounded 
on the south-west by Khirbat Sarfa and the Wadi Beni Hammad ; 
on the west by the Dead.Sea; on the north by the Zerqa valley, 
Mareijimah and Duleilah, and on the east by Umm Shureif, ‘Ara‘ir, 
and the Wadi Mojib. It extends, therefore, from 7 miles north of 
Kerak to 4 miles south of Madeba, a distance of about 28 miles, 
and is about 17 miles from west to east. The tribe, which had an 
evil reputation for unruliness and violence, has, since the occupation 
of Kerak by the Ottoman Government some twenty years ago, been 
reduced to complete submission and almost ruined by exactions. 
It pays £13,000 in taxes. The mudir of Walah was specially appointed 
to take charge of the Humeidah. They number about 700 tents, 
and claim descent from a common ancestor called Fadhil, who 
came into the Dead Sea region with Sakhr, the jidd of the Sukhir. 
For this reason they recognize a distant kinship between themselves 
and the Beni Sakhr. They are sheep-breeders, and grow crops in 
the fertile Kiirah district. Some of the Beni Tarif are to be found 
at Kerak, and there are about 30 houses of Humeidah at Buseirah, 
east of Tafilah, under Sheikh Salim ibn Masyighah. 


HUMEIDAH 
T'ribe. Sub-Tribe. Clan. 
Abu Ruheihah. [70tents | Suweilim Wansah 
at Kirah (Dhiban) Su‘adah 
 Hawawshah 
Sararhah 
Hawatimah 
Beni Tarif. 300 tents Mansir, Ruwahanah 
at Zeqeibah, W. of | Dhurab‘ah 
Shihan Heisah 
Shihanbah 
Falahat 
Shuqir 
Hamadin 
Aba Bureiz. 230 tents Mohammed, Diyarnah 
at Mekawir, NW. of | Jawafi‘t 
Dhiban Quberlat 
Faqaha 
P Rubitah 
Hurit 
Tawalibah 
Qu‘aidah 
Mutetluh 


Hashim 
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B. TRIBES OF THE CENTRAL WEST 


1. The Huweitat 


The HUWEITAT are a stout and warlike tribe whose country 
extends from near Teima in the south to Kerak in the north, and 
on the east to the Nefiid and the Wadi Sirhan. On the west it is 
scattered down the Gulf of Akaba and through Sinai into Egypt. 
Huweitat are nomads in the desert north-east of Cairo, and settled 
as cultivators round Tanta. The Huweitat of Akaba, Sinai, and 
Egypt have no political link with the Sheikhs whose head-quarters 
are at or near Ma‘an; but they recognize certain claims of kinship, 
and if a Huweiti of the Tawayah or Beni Jazi got into difficulties 
with the Ottoman Government, he would seek refuge, if he could 
escape, in Sinai or in Egypt. The Huweitat have, however, an 
exceptionally bad name for treachery. They are divided among 
themselves, and do not respect their own blood-ties. One clan will 
set upon a caravan under the convoy of a rafig of another clan, 
shoot the rafig, and rob and murder the merchants. 

On the Syrian side the leading sub-tribe is the Beni J&zi, and 
‘Arar ibn Jazi is nominally the paramount Sheikh ; but he is not 
recognized by the Abu Tayy, and the two groups are frequently 
at feud. The Tayy are an offshoot of the Jazi, and owe their 
position to the restless energy of their Sheikhs. The late chief, 
‘Audah, was one of the most famous raiders of his time, and did not 
hesitate to carry his expeditions across the Hamad to the Euphrates, 
where he raided Ibn Hadhdhil of the ‘Amarat. On oneoccasion, when 
he was out against the Siba‘, he pushed almost as far north as Aleppo. 

The Huweitat are on close terms of friendship with the Beni 
‘Atiyah, and are at liberty to camp through all the ‘Atiyah country. 
The Sheikh Ahmed ibn Tuqeiqah occupies the Red Sea coast between 
Muweilah and Dhaba, with his head-quarters at Dhaba. They are 
at war with the Shammar, except the clan of the Rammal, which 
is connected by marriage with the Tayy ; and they are usually on 
bad terms with the Wuld Suleiman and the Fuqara. With the 
Sukhtr relations are always delicate, and the two tribes often break 
into sharp conflict. In 1914 the jealousy between Ibn Jazi and Abu 
Tayy led to continuous raids between the sub-tribes. Ibn Jazi 
took refuge with the Sukhir, and the Tayy with the Ruweilah. But 
the outbreak of war between Great Britain and Turkey filled the 
tribes with a common fear that their camels might be requisitioned 
by the Ottoman Government for transport purposes ; the Huweitat 
made up their differences, and together with the Sukhir retired 
east into the Anazah dira, where the Government could not reach 
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them. They are charged with the protection of the Hejaz Railway 
from Kerak to Ma‘an, and receive a yearly subsidy. Since Sami 
Pasha’s expedition into the desert in 1910 they have regarded 
Ottoman authority with a certain amount of respect. ‘Audah’s 
cousin, Mohammed abu Tayy, was imprisoned for several months 
in Damascus, and upon his release was made responsible for the 
payment of the sheep- and camel-tax of his tribe—a lucrative position 
which he would be unwilling to forfeit. 

In the spring the Tayy pasture over the north and east of the 
Jebel Tubeiq ; the Jaézi camp to the south and south-west. In the 
summer the tribe draws in to Ma‘an, where it owns a little cultivation, 
and to Jafar, a depression east of Ma‘én. Ma‘an is the northern 
limit of the sandstone desert. Here the grassy downs of the Beni 
Sakhr country give place to forbidding leagues of rock weathered 
into fantastic shapes and diversified by sand-hills. Wells are few ; 
nevertheless, in the sandstone bottoms there is a sufficiency of 
small shrubs and succulent weeds after the scanty rain. 

The Huweitat are not among the great camel-owners ; probably 
the whole of the Syrian branch has not more than 5,000 to 8,000 
animals. 

The Huweitat claim to be Ashraf, i.e., descendants of the Prophet 
through his daughter Fatimah; but it has been conjectured that 
they have a history which is ethnologically of far greater interest. 
They may be the descendants of the Nabataeans, who held the 
caravan road to Yemen—the old spice road—and had their capital 
at Petra, a few hours west of Ma‘an. 


Tridve. Sub-Tribe. * Sheikh. 
Huwelt&t. 400 tents Beni Jazt, 100 tents ‘Arar ibn Jazi 
‘Arar ibn Jazi Dhiyabat, 15 tents Salim ibn Dhi’ab 
Tawayah, 150 tents 
Demans, 40 tents Salim ibn ‘Aleyan 
Rukeibat, 80 tents Salim abu Rukeib 
Huweit&t of Akaba ‘Amran 
Hasan ibn Jad ‘Alawin Hasan ibn Jad 
Huweit&t of Sinai Sares‘in Sa‘d abu Nar 
1,200 camels Ghanamin 
Dubir Suweilim abu Dhuhiar 


2. Ben ‘Atiyah 


The BENI ‘ATTYAH are an old tribe closely akin to the Anazah. 
They claim descent from Ma‘z, who is said to have been brother of 
‘Anz, the ancestor of the Anazah. A part of the tribe in the Hisma 


" plain, east of Akaba, is known as the Ma‘zi. Some authorities 
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state that the ‘Atiyah tribe was the origin of the Huweitat, the 
Heiwat, the Terabin, Ma‘zi, and Tiyahah. Whether or no this be 
the true explanation of the relation between the ‘Atiyah and the 
Huweitat, it is certain that their connexion is exceedingly close. 
The'two tribes camp in each other’s country, and aid each other 
against common enemies. 

The ‘Atiyah occupy the northern half of the ‘Aweiridh Harrah, 
and are separated from the Mawahib Harrah by the hollow plain 
of the Jau, through which there is a road from Wejh to Tebik. 
The Jau is reckoned to be the dividing line between the Ahl esh- 
Shimal and the Ahl Qibli, the northern and the southern Arabs. 
The ‘Atiyah are held responsible for the Hejaz line from Ma‘an to 
Dar el-Hamra. The coast from Sheikh ‘Antar up to the Gulf of 
Akaba is in their hands (or those of the Huweitat, their allies), 
as well as the high barren hills between the harrah and the sea. 
Their rugged mountain district is unsuitable for camel-breeding. 
Of the sub-tribes, the Sidenyin and the Khutheirah inhabit the 
‘Aweiridh harrah, the Sidenyin being at the northern end with the 
Subfit to the west of them. The ‘Uqeil&t (Ageylat) used to be 
carriers of goods between Ma‘an and Tebik, but the railway must 
have taken some of their trade. 

The ‘Atiyah are stout in arms. Their foes are the Shammar and 
the allies of Shammar, the Fugara and Wuld Suleiman. With the 
Fugara the ‘Atiyah maintain an inextinguishable feud. They raid 
the Harb and the central clans of the Huteim. 


Tribe. Sub-Tribe. 
Beni*‘ Atiyah Rabilat 
Mohammed ibn ‘Atiyah ‘Uqeilat 
Sidenyin 
Khuthetrah 
Subit 


3,4,5. The Bil, Mawahib, and Juheinah 

To the south of the plain of the Jau lie the Mawahib, who, 
though they are of Anazah descent, being a tribe of the Siba‘, are 
Billi by adoption. The Billi and their southern neighbours, the 
Juheinah, are both of the Himyarstock,and therefore rightly described 
as Ahl Qibli. The MAWAHIB (Moahib) inhabit the southern part of 
the ‘Aweiridh, a rugged massof volcanic rock upon a platform of sand- 
stone. They are sheep-breeders, and are reduced to small numbers, 
though they were once powerful enough to drive the Beni Sakhr from 
the ‘Aweiridh. Scattered clans are to be found among their kinsmen, 
the Siba‘, and with the Beni Sakhr in the Belqa. There is besides 
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Hasa. Their dira marches with the Hejaz Railway line from a little 
above El-Akhdhar to Meda’in Salih; in the west they go down to 
the country of the Sehaémah, a clan of the Billi, and in summer the 
Sehimah come up with their flocks into the harrah. 
| The BILLI (Bali) and the JUHEINAH (Jeheina), both probably 
' settled from very ancient times in the Tihamah or coast region, 
| extend from Na‘man Island to south of Yambo‘. Both are charged 
' with the protection of sections of the Hejaz Railway, and both are 
| part cultivators and part Bedouins. The Billi are rice-carriers to the 


an ancient colony of Mawahib husbandmen, keepers of cattle, in the 


Arabs for the Wejh merchants and Turkish subjects, as are also 
the Juheinah, though neither are subject to much control. They 
are at feud with the Fuqara and the Wuld Suleiman, and the 
Juheinah are always at enmity with the Harb. The paramount 
sheikh of the Juheinah, the Sherif ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdullah, is a relation 
of the Grand Sherif, and lives at Yambo‘ en-Nakhl. The Juheinah 
Yambo*‘ are the ‘Arfu‘a. 


Tribe. Sub-T ribe. 


Bii. 600 tents Hurif 
| Suleiman ibn Ra-| Sehamah 
fadah, at Wejh Quweyyin 
Z 


Sara‘btah (All these sub-tribes very doubtful) 


Qureyyah 
Harewrs 


Mawahib. 80 fighting| Serahin 
men 


Tribe. Sub-T rive. Clan, 


Juheinah. 500 tents | Ghaneim. E. and N. of Um-! Ghaneim, Hamdani, Thar- 
Sherif ‘Ali ibn ‘Ab- lejh fani, Mattutti, Mehadi 
dullah of Yambo‘ Mohammed Salih of Um- 


en-Nakhl lejh 
I. Mvtsa Hamadi. Gowaq Seidani, Shetheiwan, Ar- 
Rashid Salamah shadi, Hazimi, Fiheidi 


Elatts. Habl and moun- , Hamdani, B. Mad-hi 


tains 
Kreyem ‘Abd el-Kerim 
Sinani. Habl and moun- | Boran, Ru’is el-Bil 


tains 
‘Audah ‘Abdullah 
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Tribe. Sub-T ribe. Clan. 
Feids. Qora N. of Umlejh |B Marsiq, B. Rubeikah, 
Eid Birki Mat‘an, Shuweitah, Dhawi 
Samiri, E. of Umlejh Huleyyil, Ladhah 
‘Abdullah Salamah 


Hibeishi. E. of Samiri 
Alwant. Nabdh between 
Umlejh and Yambo‘ 

Ibrahim Fineighish 
Hajari. Near Hibeishi 
Enamt. Wadi el-‘Eis, E. of 


Umlejh 

Eneinst. Wadi el-‘Eis : 

Nazzah. Umlejh ! 

IT. MALIK Thobyant 

Refa‘i (‘Arfu‘a) | Haswani, Nashiri, Wahbani 

Erwi Abu Wami, Suweilhi, She- 
| leibhi, Jammili, Wadyani, 
Amiri, Dhaf‘ani, Labdani. 

6. The Harb 


The HARB are Ahi esh-Shimal. They are a powerful and warlike 
tribe of the Hejaz and of Nejd, occupying the coast of the Red Sea 
from Yambo‘ to Qunfudah, the mountain country between Medina 
and Mecca, and the desert to the north-east up to Jebel Abanat. 
Inland, their country extends just across the Wadi er-Rummah. 
On the south they push down to the Sha‘ib el-‘Useibiyat and the 
Harrat Qishb, i.e. the vicinity of the caravan road from Boreidah 
to Mecca, if the Ateibah are in their southern pastures; but this 
country is really the dira of the latter. 

In the days of the Emir Mohammed of Ha’il, the eastern Harb 
paid tribute to the Rashid ; but they are now independent. The 
clans in the Hejaz come under the influence of the Sherif, though 
they pay him tribute only when it suits them. They are responsible 
for the safety of the southernmost section of the Hejaz Railway, 
but their connexion with the pilgrim traffic is chiefly of a less re- 
spectable kind ; for they rob caravans on the Mecca road, kill and 
plunder stragglers, and extort money at every opportunity. Their 

Auf and Leh&bah clans are noted highwaymen, much dreaded by 
the Pilgrimage. The Harb of the Hejaz (Beni Salim and Masrih) 
are mostly cultivators, fishermen, and carriers. The Beni Salim are 


also camel-breeders, and so are the Nejd clans of the Beni ‘Amr; 


but none of the Harb are specially rich in camel herds. 
They are divided into three (or two?) big sub-tribes. The Beni Silim 


live in the Hejaz, though there is a small branch of the Muzein&tinthe - 


—_— — 
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south-east parts of Sinai. The Subh, one of their sub-tribes, are 
almost entirely nomad and have a reputation for bravery and 
valour. The other sub tribes are half settled, half pastoral, with 
the exception of the QuwwAad, a tribe of menials, camel-drivers, and 
negroes, divided between the Beni Salim and the Masrih. The 
chief Sheikhs of the Subh are Khalil el-Ahmed, who is 25 years old, 
and Sherif ibn Nami, a man of 60. 

The Beni ‘Amr own the date-growing district of Fur‘ near Medina, 
but their principal Sheikh, Ez-Zuweibi, is generally in Nejd. He is 
about 18 or 20 years of age, a strong partisan of the Sherif. The 
sub-tribe of the Jahm are Shiahs. 

The Masrfh have charge of the caravan road and hold Rabugh. 
A big sub-tribe, the Zobeid (Zubeid), are fishermen and sailors along 
the coast from Jiddah to Yambo‘. Mostly settled in villages, they 
are of a stock despised by purely nomadic Arabs. Their paramount 
Sheikh, Husein ibn Mubeirik, lives at Rabugh. His territory extends 
from Mastirah in the north to Quliyah in the south. 

A large group of the Zobeid is established in- Mesopotamia, where 
they are cultivators and herdsmen. The Beni ‘Ali, at Medina, are 
a turbulent confederation, bitterly hostile to the Turks. They are 
at present strongly influenced by the Sherif, and before the recent 
revolt were used by him to keep the town in a state of unrest and 
disorder. They are a much rougher people than any of the Beni 
Salim, and are sometimes said not to be of the Harb race. 


HARB! 


Tribe. : Sub-Tribe. | Clan, 


Beni Sdélim. 2,000 tents | Ahamda, 500 men | 


or more Khalil el-Ahmadi, in Jebel 
Khalil ibn Khalifahel-_  Fiqra between Medina and 
Ahmadi: Sherif ibn, Yambo’. 
Nami; Muhsin ibn Subs, 1,500 men 
‘Abbas, in WadiSafra | Sherif ibn Nami, in Jebel] | 
'  §Subh and Bedr Hunein 
| Rahalah, 500 men 
: From Bir ‘Abbas to Bir Ibn 
Hasani 
| Hunatiyat 
i Khalafibn Nahal 
Jimalah 
Dhiyab ibn Mudheyyin ! 
| Hawazin, 200 men or more 
Wadi el-Kheif, near Fiqra | 


1 This scheme is not put forward as authoritative, but as subject to considerable 
revision. Authorities differ much about the organization of the Harb. 
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Tribe. 
Ben! Salim (continued): 


Beni ‘Amr. 2,000 tents 
or more 

Dheifallah ez-Zuweibi, 
in Nejd 
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Sub-Tribe. , Clan. 

Qu‘ad | 
Some belong to the Masriih 
Dhuwéhir, 200 men | 

Safra, near Medina 
Ruwathah, 50 men 

Safra, near Medina 
Muzeinat 

Talab el-Muzeini, Eastern 

Hejaz 


Belediyah, 400 men 

Between Rabugh and Fur‘ 
Mu‘abbed, 1,000 men 

Near Mecca 
Humran, 100 men 

Between Mecca and Jiddah 
B. Jabir, 500 men 

Near the Humran 
Bishr, 200 men 

Wadi Fatimah 
‘Ibidah 

Jebel Thubra 
Rubaga 

At Fur‘, near Medina 
Manash 

West of Madhig, near Fur‘ 
Jahm 

Between Mecca and Medina 

in the Fur‘ 

B. Mohammed 

Khureibah,a dayN.of Rabugh 
Beidhan 

Nahidh ibn Majid 
Wohiub 

‘Aqab ibn Rasadah 
Jerajirah 
Ghayadin 
Jibarah 


Masruh. 1,500 tents, , Bens ‘Al Bedarin 


3,000 men or more 
Husein ibn Mubeirik, 
Sh. of Rabugh. 
Tbn Muslat. 


Mohammed ibn Ruweiti Mufadhdhal el-Bedrani 


Ibn Muslat, near Medina Khidharah 
Nafi’ el-Khadir 


Firidah 
y Mehasin el-Fird 
Zobeid Sahaf, 500 men 
Husein ibn Mubeirik In Jebel Gharan 


Yambo‘ to Jiddah 


‘Usum, 80 men, at Khuleis 
Mugharibah, 50 men. Be- 
tweenJiddahand Rabugh 
Sa‘dyadah, 50 men. Be- 
tweenJiddahand Rabugh | 


| 
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Tribe. Sub-T ride. Clan. 


, Masrtih (continued) ;: Wifyan 


“=a 


Jaghaththah, in Qadeid 
Jid‘an, Thahabanto Jiddah 
Hunid 
Jerajtrah, 80 men 
Near Khuleis 
‘Izarah, 80 men 
Near Khuleis 
Wildiyah. Near Khuleis 
Jahadha, 100 men 
In Towal 
‘Uslan, 100 men. From 
Rabugh to Thahaban 
Zobeid itn Mesopotamia. | Abu Sultan 
Between Muse ey and ‘Alag,; Shamamitah 


9 hrs. E. of | Abu Mohammed 
Abu Husein 
Jeish 
i Abu ‘Abdullah 
Wuld Salim | . 
Madwakh ibn Salim 
‘Auf Suwa ‘id 
Sehliyah 
Lehabah, 80 men 
Jebel Gharan 
Bens Ssfran, 2,000 men 
Jiddah 
Haib. In Lebanon 
Kanadirah 
Sa‘din 


Above Medina on Darb el- 
Hajj 
Quwwad (half are Beni Salim) ; 


7. The Ateibah 


The ATEIBAH (‘Uterbah) are the most powerful tribe in Central 
Arabia, strong in arms and great camel-breeders. Among all the 
nomads they are second in importance only to the Anazah. They 
occupy the eastern side of the Hejaz with the volcanic harrahs 
between the Hajj road and the Central Arabian steppes. Their pas- 
turages run east to Qasim and Woshm, and south to the diras of the 
Qahtan, of the Buqim and Shalawah, and of the Sebei‘. This country 
abounds in wells; it has a regular if small rainfall in winter, and is 
not wholly dry in early autumn, when it receives the end of the 
monsoon rains. It supports large herds of sheep and camels, and in 
places the grass grows so richly that the Bedouins gather a hay-crop ; 
everywhere there is a low growth of acacias, and game is plentiful. 

E2 
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The clans in the Hejaz, such as the Helissah, Meraukhah, Kurzan, 
Sebbahah, Marashidah, and Semarrah, are small in numbers and 
breed sheep only. There is little cultivation in the harrahs, no 
more than palm-groves and small Ateibah villages. 

The two great divisions of the tribe are the Riiqah and the Berqah. 
The Riigah are chiefly in the Hejaz, the Berqah in the eastern desert. 
The paramount Sheikh of the Berqah, Mohammed ibn Hindi, used 
to be a close friend and ally of Ibn Sa‘iid, rode with him in raiding 
expeditions and aided him with fighting men. But the relation of the 
Ateibah to the Sherif and Ibn Sa‘td respectively has been somewhat 
modified of late. The tribe used to belong to Ibn Sa‘td’s confedera- 
tion, only those clans which actually inhabited the Hejaz coming under 
theSherif: but at thesame time Ateibah sympathies were on the whole 
with the Sherif, possibly because he was farther away and exercised 
a less direct control. In 1910 his second son, ‘Abdullah, raided 
Qasim, nominally on behalf of the Ateibah Sheikhs. He captured 
Sa‘d, the brother of ‘Abd el-‘Aziz ibn Sa‘tid ; but the support which 
he expected from Ibn Rashid was not forthcoming, and when the 
Emir ‘Abd el-‘Aziz appeared in force he made terms with him and 
retired. Ibn Sa‘id undertook that the Ateibah should be tax-free, 
and that the Qasim should pay the Sherif £4,000 a year. The first 
part of this arrangement was not observed by Ibn Sa‘td (and in 
all probability the second part met with as little respect). No 
sooner had ‘Abdullah gone back to the Hejaz than the Emir 
raided the Ateibah on the ground that they had harboured the 
rebellious Aulad Sa‘tid, the grandsons of his uncle, who had tried 
to raise Kharj and Hariq against him. In 1915 ‘Abdullah returned 
to the charge. He carried an expedition as far as the province of 
Sedeir in Nejd, levied taxes from the eastern Ateibah, and had a 
successful encounter with the Barriyah, who are allies of the Muteir 
and subjects of Ibn Sa‘id. 

The Ateibah are foes of the Harb, than whom they are more 
powerful; they are generally on good terms with the two small 
tribes on their southern frontier, the Buqim and Shalawah, and at 
feud with the Qahtan. 
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ATEIBAH 


Paramount Sheikh Sub-T robe. Clan. 
Tarki ibn Rubei‘an Rigah, 2,500 tents | Dhawi Thubett 
Turki ibn Rubei‘an Nasir ibn Muheyya 
| Hanatish Dhawi ‘Atiyah 
| Nejm ibn Shuleiwikh ibn Zu- 
|  reibah 
Dhawi Mazri‘ Talhah 
Sineitan edh-Dheit 
Mezahimah 
Thu‘eil el-Kharras ibn Huleyyi! 
Mizham 
| Ja‘ilan 
Khufat 
Helissah 
Meraukhah 
| Kurzan 
_ Sebbahah 
| Sheyabin 
Mohammed ibn Hindi | Bergah, 3,000 tents Magatah 
ibn Maslat | Mohammedibn Hindi Megqitah ibn Hindi 
Khanafir 
Shalih el-Humuqi 
Ghaza’tlah 
_ Shafiibn Dali 
Qumizah 
| Mehahi ibn Thuweimir 
| Rausan 
| ‘Ubeid ibn Jami‘ 
' Da‘jin (or Da‘ajil) 
Menahi el-Heidhal 
| Dhawt Khuyit 
Nasir ibn ‘Ageyyil 
Sheyabin 
Hadhdhal ibn Fahid esh-Shi- 


bani 
 Dhawi ‘Abdillah 
_ Menahi ibn Museifir 
Dhawi Khalifah 
Beyyin el-Jalawi 
Nafa* Dhawt Ziyad 
Mohammed abu Ruquba 
Dhawi Mufarry 
| Shebib ibn Hajjena 
; Filitah 
.  Es-Sultan 
Daghalibah 
! ' Mohammed el- Mihari 
| ‘Asumah 
| | | Abuel-‘Ala 
Hiddaf 
Aleitha el-‘Ameidi 
Marashidah 
Semarrah 
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8. Minor Tribes of Southern Hejaz. 


Several small independent tribes share the south part of Hejaz 
with the two greater tribes, Harb and Ateibah, of which the first lies 
along the coast, the second inland from Ta’if. They are all, in part, 
es or half-settled, and all acknowledge the authority of the 

erif. 

(a) The Hudheil (Hatheil) are divided into two main sections, 
a northerly and a southerly. The first ranges east and south of 
Mecca, and especially along the road between that city and 
Ta’ if, the second beyond Ta’if. No. I is said to have seven clans : 
Mutarafah (Wadi Fatimah), Mas‘id (Ri‘ es-Seil), Sowahar (Ri‘ 
es-Seil), B. ‘Amr, Met‘an (from Mecca to Jiddah), Lahiyan (east 
of Mecca), Janabir (El-Kor). No. II has eight clans: Garhiyah, 
Marziiqiyah, Sarwani, Kabkabi, B. Fahm, Nadwiyah, Dadiyah, and 
‘Abdiyah. 

(6) Beni Faham, a small tribe living in Wadi Waghar, to the east 
of the Juhadlah and between them and the Beni Thaqif. They are 
entirely nomadic and are noted for their skill in tracking. They 
are friendly with the Beni Thaqif and Juhadlah, and are still faithful 
to Sherif ‘Ali, the deposed Sherif of Mecca. The Chief Sheikh is 
Isma‘ll ibn Dahyan. They number about 1,000 men. Related to 
the Qoreish. 

(c) The Juhadlah are an entirely nomad tribe with no defined 
limits, but such boundaries as they have may be said to start Just 
south of Seriim (Serom), the southern limit of the Harb, and run 
thence almost to Lith, covering all the coast and taking a wide sweep 
inland to the east of Jebel Abu Shauk and Jebel Sa‘diyah. Their 
neighbours on the south are the Al Mahdi and Dhawi Barakat and, 
to the north-east of Lith, the Beni Faham. 

They also mingle with the Dhawi Surur and Shenabrah to the 
south of Mecca, and are generally to be found along the road from 
Mecca to Jebel ‘Arafat and east to Shaddad and Jebel Mohram. 
From Seriim to Lith, however, is their original district, the chief 
centre being round Sa‘diyah. They number about 4,000 men and, 
although good fighters, are not quarrelsome. Their country is a poor 
one, and affords scanty pasturage to their herds of camels, in which 
they are fairly rich. In times of drought they go south to Wadi 
Dokhah in the Dhawi Barakat country. They do not cultivate, 
but buy all their grain from Ta’if or Lith, in return for the semn 


which they sell. They all carry spears and knives, and, those who 
can afford them, rifles. 
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For purposes of internal administration the tribe is divided into 
two parts, the one under Mohammed ibn Sa‘id, the other under 
Mohammed ibn Hanesh. The former is faithful to the Sherif of 
Mecca. Sheikh Mohammed ibn Hanash, who rules over the 
Ai Munif or Munifiyah, dislikes the Sherif, owing to his habit of 
commandeering camels whenever his followers go to Mecca, and 
therefore keeps chiefly to Sa‘diyah and the coast. He has made over- 
tures to Idrisi, but is too far off and too weak todo more than sympa- 
thize with him. He was neutral during the Turco-Sherifian expedition 
in 1910, and removed his tribe into the inaccessible mountains. 

The two chief Sheikhs are on good terms with each other and the 
sub-tribes freely intermingle. They are friendly towards the Dhawi 
Hasan and Beni Faham, but inimical to the Harb. The Ateibah, 
though distant, raid them when they stray too far east. The 
Hudheil and they are of one origin and are on terms of the closest 
friendship. 

The Juhadlah are hospitable to strangers, but they have little 
religion and seldom go on the Pilgrimage. In person they are taller 
than most Arabs, wear their hair short, and are dressed in a red 
‘tob’ (thuib) which reaches from the waist to the knee, the end 
being thrown over the left shoulder. 

(i) Chief Sheikh, Mohammed ibn Sa‘id. 


Sub-tribes: ‘Alyaniyah, Sheiniyah, Hershiyah, Jamshiyah, Tha‘baniyah, 
Hasnaniyah, Jirshiyah. 


(ii) Chief Sheikh, Mohammed ibn Hanash. 
(1) Al Munif, of which the chief subdivisions are : 


Al es-Sihim. Mohammed es-Sultan. 
Al Madathir. Husein ibn Huneish. 
Beni Bur. Mas‘id ibn Mohammed. 
Al Yam. Mohammed ibn Muhsin 
Al Zahein. Mizhar ibn Sihman. 

(2) Hijriyah, of which the chief subdivision is: 
Al Faham. Haidar ibn Huneish. 


(d) The Al Mahdi are a small semi-nomad tribe near Lith, who make 
their living chiefly as fishermen. They are a poor and down-trodden 
people, thoroughly awed by their powerful neighbours the Dhawi 
Hasan. They do not number more than 200 souls. 

Chief Sheikh, Mohammed ibn Qasim. 

Chief Clans: 

El-Mujeishah. Ahmed ibn Mas‘iidah. 
Al Hagan. - Ibn Ahmed er-Rideini. 
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(ec) The Beni Malik of the Hejaz are a small tribe numbering not 
more than 2,000 men, who live in the mountains inland of Lith. 
The adjoining tribes are the Beni Sa‘d on the north, the Shalawah 
nomads on the east, the Zahran on the south, and the Juhadlah on 
the west. The Beni Malik are not a fighting tribe, but they are 
hospitable and industrious, and cultivate figs and ae in the 
wadis, as well as wheat, barley, and dhura. During the Pilgrimage 
season most of them go to Mecca and Jiddah and act as porters. 
They thus come more into contact with the outside world than 
most tribes and are more civilized. They are devoted to the Sherif 
and pay him taxes. 

Nasir ibn Rawwéaf is their chief Sheikh. | 

They live at peace with their neighbours, except the Shalawah, 
who occasionally raid them. Most of their villages are clustered 
in Wadi Liz and Wadi Rumman. 

(f) The Shenabrah are a small nomad tribe to the south of Mecca, 
numbering not more than 150 men. They are one of the 21 Ashraf 
clans (see pp. 406 ff.), and, being nearly related to the ‘Abadilah, 
support the Sherif of Mecca. Sherif Judallah is their head. The 
Shenabrah are brave and lawless, and are generally at loggerheads 
with the Dhawi Surur. 

(g) The Dhawi Surur number about 200 men and wander over 
the country to the south of Mecca, being entirely nomadic. They 
are one of the 21 Ashraf clans, and are connected with the Dhawi 
Zeid. They are opposed to the Shenabrah. Sherif Dukhdan is their 
chief Sheikh. Clans are Aulad El-Hasan and Al ‘Aziz. They all 
obey the Sherif. 

(h) The Beni Thagif, a tribe descended from Himyar in the 
highlands to the south of Ta’if. They are bounded on the north 
by the northern section of Juhadlah, on the south by the Beni Nasri, 
east by the Shalawah, and west by the Beni Faham. They are 
almost entirely settled and agricultural, and grow cereals, grapes, 
and other fruits for the Ta’if market. For water they depend partly 
on the summer rains, but chiefly on well water. Nasir ibn Ghuzeil 
is their chief Sheikh, a firm adherent of the Sherif of Mecca. He 
commands about 2,000 fighting men. In times of crisis they 
combine with the Beni Malik, Beni Sa‘d, and Beni Nasri. They 
are always at feud with the Beni Faham and are not cordial to the 
Juhadlah. They possess very few camels. A certain proportion 
of the tribe lives permanently in Taif. The chief sub-tribes are 
Sufyan, Mu‘adhdher, and Rabi‘ah. 

(1) The Beni Sa‘d, a tribe which traces its descent to Himyar. 
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It is bounded on the north by the Nasri, on the south by the Beni 
Malik, east by the Shalawah, and west by the Beni Faham and 
southern Juhadlah. Their country is more fertile than that of 
their northern neighbours, wells being plentiful, and they raise 
cereals and fruits. There are no nomads amongst them. They 
favour the Emir of Mecca and can provide him with about 1,000 
men. 

Hamsa ibn Mohammed is their chief Sheikh. | 

There is enmity between them and the Shalawah, and with the 
Juhadlah they are by no means friendly. They combine with the 
Beni Thagqif, Beni Malik, and Nasri in times of danger. 


9. Tribes of the NE. Asir Borderland. 


Certain tribes which inhabit the region between Northern Asir 
and Southern Nejd (so far as this is not occupied by the Ateibah) must 
be mentioned, although it is very: doubtful if any of them can be 
regarded as predominantly nomadic. It is certain, in any case, that 
a large proportion of their members are partly settled, either in the 
upper valleys of the inland Asiri wadis or in the Nejd oases ; and 
it is probable that enough of them are now permanent cultivators to 
deprive the tribes of the Bedouin character they once had. Com- 
paratively little, however, is known about them. 

The most numerous and important tribe is the SEBEI‘, whose 
home-land is the ill-known region of Wadi Sebei‘, which lies between 
N. Asir and Woshm and appears to include the lower basins of two 


, of the great Asiri wadis, Turabahand Ranyah. Not only, however, are 


settled Sebei‘ found also in towns and villages of almost all the Nejd 


' districts, but nomad members wander even east of these into Sum- 


man, and over many parts of Eastern Toweiq. The nomad element of 
the tribe numbers at least 1,000 tents, and is divided in allegiance, 
the Sebei’ of Wadi Turabah being tributary to the Sherif, while the 
rest (the larger part) acknowledge Ibn Sa‘td. The whole tribe is 
either Wahabite or Hanbali Sunnite. 

The names of some seventeen sub-tribes are known, but almost all 
in connexion with settled Sebei‘. 

Connected with the Sebei‘ and possibly constituting a sub-tribe 
only are the SAHUL ‘or Shaul), of which nomad members range 
S. Nejd and into Hasa. If identical with the SHALAWAH, their 
home-land is Wadi Sebei‘. But it is practically certain that they are 
now more settled than nomadic and have become only less a per- 


_manent element of the Nejd population than the Fadhil. They 
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have probably not above 300 tents, and in religious colour and 
political allegiance follow the Sebei‘. 

The BUQ are intimately connected with the two foregoing 
tribes, but are both more predominantly nomadic and less scattered 
abroad. They are found in the basins of all the inland Asiri wadis, 
including Wadi Bishah, and appear to be accepted equally by the 
Ateibah on the north and the Qahtan on the south, and to divide 
their allegiance in the same manner as the Sebei‘. They are said to 
have about 500 tents. 


C. TRIBES OF THE CENTRAL SOUTH 
1. The Qahtan 


The QAHTAN are almost the only very ancient Arabian people 
which still maintains its importance as a tribal unit. They are, 
according to Arab tradition, the mother-stock of the Ahl Qibli, and 
it is not improbable that for a very long period of time they may 
have occupied their present district near the southern limits of the 
habitable desert. No travellers have penetrated into their country 
and little is known about them. Strange, and seemingly quite base- 
less, accounts of their customs are repeated among the northern ° 
tribes ; for, like all distant and unknown peoples, they are a peg on 
which to hang marvels. Their country lies to the west of Hautah 
and is divided into three districts, Hasat, Areiji, and Tathlith, 
the last being near Asir. The Shahran and the Sebei‘ lie to the 
west, the Dawasir to the south and south-west, the Buqiim and 
Shalawah to the north. Somewhere north of Bishah is the Bilad 
Qahtan, with a group of villages known as the Qahtaniyah (Tarid, 
‘Azim, and Kir‘an are among their number), and the Beni Wahhab 
villages inhabited by a small tribe of that name. 

The Qahtan acknowledge the authority of Ibn Sa‘iid and join him 
in his raiding expeditions. So far as they are Moslems at all, they are 
Hanbali Sunnites or Wahabites. They come up to Shaqrah in the 
Woshm for dates, and when they are camping in the southern parts 
of their country they buy dates from the Dawasir villagers, but they 
themselves have no lands 1n the valley and are not cultivators. They 
are very rich in camels, which are sold to the Qasim buyers when 
the herds come north, towards Nejd. The settled section of the 
Qahtan, which includes six autonomous tribes and owns the para- 
mount authority of Mohammed ibn Dhuleim, is dealt with later 
(pp. 132, 441 ff.). 
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2. The Dawasir. 


The nomadic DAWASIR, are Wahabite and more or less under 
Ibn Sa‘iid. Half-settled, they have villages in the Wadi Dawasir, 
which they inhabit during the summer. They breed camels, though 


| not in such large quantities as the Qahtan. The Qasim dealers 


do not come as far south as the Dawasir, but the latter bring 
their camels into the Hasa and dispose of them there to the 
Qusman. 

The Dawéasir have overflowed into the easterly provinces of 
Southern Nejd, and now form a considerable settled element in 


f Aflaj, where they are the chief owners of land, worked by men of 


the fellah tribe of Beni Khadhir. To a less extent they are found 
also in Hariq and ‘Aridh, where they contribute a proportion of the 
village and even the town population. Small parties of their 
nomads wander between Nejd and Hasa and trouble the routes. 
A considerable body is settled in Bahrein. Indeed, so small a 
proportion of the Dawasir is in any sense Bedouin, that the tribe 
hardly comes within our purview here; for the settled clans see 
Chap. XVI, pp. 604 ff. 

é 


D. TRIBES OF THE CENTRAL EAST 
1. The Shammar 


The SHAMMAR are northern Arabs. They do not spring from 
a single ancestor, but account for themselves by saying that they 
are a mixture of Taghlib, ‘Abs, and Hawazin, the first a constituent 
of Rabi‘ah, thetwo last of Mudhar. The Ja‘far, to which the ruling 
family of the Rashid belongs, is a sub-tribe of ‘Abdah, and the ‘Abdah 
claim descent from the ‘Abidah, a part of the settled Qahtan: they 
could, therefore, be Yemenites. Beyond these vague traditions, the 
Shammar are ignorant of their own history before they established 
themselves in Jebel Shammar, ‘the two mountains of Tayy ’ fre- 
quently mentioned in pre-Mohammedan literature, where they dis- 
placed (and probably partly incorporated) the ancient Tayy nation, 
a branch of the Qahtan. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century they began to stretch their frontiers into the Syrian Desert, 


‘ where they encountered, and, after a brief struggle, defeated, the 
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Mawéali, then the most powerful tribe in the northern steppe, driving 
them into the north-east borders of Syria. 

“Early in the nineteenth century the Anazah forced the Shammar 
northwards across the Euphrates, and split the tribe into two parts, 
interposing themselves between these two in the Syrian Desert. Thus 
the ShammarofJebelShammarand those of the Jezirah (Mesopotamia) 
came to be geographically and politically distinct. The southern 
group follows Ibn Rashid, the northern Ibn Jerba. But ethnologi- 
cally they are one; the same sub-tribes are found in either group, 
and though they do not offer united resistance to their common 
enemy, the Anazah, they are always on terms of friendship with 
one another. Any small sheikh of the Jezirah may bring down his 
tents and flocks to Jebel Shammar for a year’s pasturage, if he be 
so minded. 


The SOUTHERN SHAMMAR must be considered, not only. as 
a powerful nomad tribe, but also as the masters of the oases in J. 
Shammar. The settled population of the latter is mostly of the Beni 
Tamim, an ancient branch of Mudhar which once inhabited all North- 
East Arabia, but now has relinquished the nomadic life (see p. 81). 
The Shammar, for their part, are nomads, though they come down to 
the oases during the summer drought. The Emir of J. Shammar 
plays a double part. He is Paramount Chief of his own tribal con- 
federation ; but also he is ruler of a settled country, of which Ha’‘il 
is the capital, a prince with a fixed habitation, exercising authority 
over other Bedouins whose connexion with him is not tribal but 
political. The Shammar tribal frontiers remain more or less un- 
changed, but the sphere of the Emir’s influence varies with the vicissi- 
tudes of his dynastic fortunes. 

The Shammar tribe ranges the south-east Nefiid and the country 
to the north almost up to Nejef. To the east its limits have been 
somewhat restricted by the Dhafir, who are always at feud with it 
and encroach upon its dira. Since the old eastern pilgrim road, the 
Darb Zobeidah, is seldom safe from Dhafir raids, it has been aban- 
doned by the Emir’s caravans in favour of a more wes‘erly track 
past the fortified wells of Hayyaniyah; but the proper Shammar 
pasture-grounds extend up to it and across it. To the north, the 
loss of Jauf el-‘Amr has shut the Shammar into the Nefud. 
They do not wander far beyond J. ‘Irnén on the west, nor south- 
wards beyond Mustajiddah; while the summer camping-ground of 
Beidha Nethil is occupied sometimes by Shammar, but mostly by 
the Anazah of the Teima district. 
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The political influence of Ha’il has decreased notably since the 
death of the Emir Mohammed, in 1897. At the height of his power 
he ruled over Riyadh and the Qasim, and levied tribute from the 
Northern Harb, the Huteim, Fugqara, Wuld Suleiman, and Beni 
Wahhab. The Southern Shammar tribes, great breeders of sheep 
and camels, number something under 4,000 tents. The villages of 
J. Shammar contain probably not much over 20,000 souls. Both 
tribesmen and villagers are devotedly loyal to the Emir. The sub- 
ject tribes from whom he might be able, on occasion, to raise fight- 
ing men number at most 1,200 tents, Teima, which is subject to 
him, must have a population of from 1,500 to 2,000. 

At a rough estimate Ibn Rashid could probably raise from 500 
to 800 fighting men from the villages, and 2,000 from the Shammar 
tribes. He might obtain another 500 or 600 from the tribes between 
Jebel Shammar and Teima, though their support would always be 
doubtful. The tribesmen would bring their own camels, but they 
would depend on the Emir for food and ammunition. The villagers 
he would have to mount and arm as well as feed. His own camel 


' herds, seriously reduced in numbers since the days of the Emir 


—— 


Mohammed, may now amount to about 1,000 camels, including 
those which are not yet fit for service. The Shammar tribes are 
not as rich in camels as the Anazah, but they must average some 
20-30 camels to a tent, which would bring the numbers up to 80,000 
or rather more, including breeding camels and calves. 

The relations between the Shammar and the Muteir are usually 
hostile. With the Dhafir the Shammar are always at feud, but the 


. Muntefiq were recently on good terms with Ibn Rashid. The 


Huteim are out of hand and raid Shammar territories when the 
Emir is occupied with distant expeditions against the Ruweilah or 
the Dhafir. On the western borders, the Huweitat are the foes of all 
Shammar, except the sub-tribe of Rammal, with whom one of their 
Paramount Sheikhs is connected by marriage. The B. ‘Atiyah are 
hereditary enemies, and the Juheinah and Billi raid both the Wuld 
Suleiman and the Shammar. 

Arab tribal federations or states, however, are held together only 
by an autooratic ruler, and their strength increases or diminishes in 
exact ratio to his weight and capacity. The Southern Shammar 
had their day under the Emir Mohammed. Since his death they 
have been handicapped by the violence and folly of their leaders. 
But, nevertheless, their numbers, their great tradition, and the sup- 
port of the Ottoman Government make them still one of the chief 
factors in Central Arabian politics. 
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The NORTHERN SHAMMAR of the Jezirah are variously esti- 
mated. Probably a total of 2,000 tents is not far from the true 
figure; but they have been put as high as 10,000 tents. Their 
pasture-grounds are between the Tigris and the Euphrates, though 
occasionally they cross the Tigris in the region of the Lesser Zab. 
They come down to Baghdad and even south of Baghdad as far as 
Zobar. To the west they extend to Deir ez-Zor, which is a head- 
quarters of the tribe; thence north up the Khabir and to near 
Nisibin they wander over the fertile desert which is watered by the 
Jaghjagh and its affluents. They are at feud with their Anazah 
neighbours, both Fed‘an and ‘Am@rat, and usually -on bad terms 
with the Kurdish tribes to the north and north-east. Traditional 
rebels against Ottoman authority, they slip between the fingers of 
the Mutesarrif of Deir and the Vali of Mosul, paying taxes to neither. 
They exact dues from the caravans on the Tigris road and not in- 
frequently hold up the traffic along this important link between Asia 
Minor and Baghdad, forcing travellers, and sometimes even the 
Government post, to take the longer route by Irbiland Kerktk. The 
keleks on the river are subject to their exactions also. In 1911, the 
cup of their iniquities having overtlowed, Nazim Pasha, then Vali 
of the ‘Iraq, sent an expedition against them under his chief of staff, 
Hasan Riza Bey (murdered during the siege of Scutari in the fol- 
lowing year). He conducted matters very skilfully. The Shammar 
came in without resistance, camel- and sheep-dues, many years in 
arrear, were collected at a great camp formed at Hatrah, and the - 
rights of the tribe over the Mosul road were defined. But the fall of 
Nazim immediately afterwards, and the resignation of Hasan Riza, 
took the heart out of this agreement. 

The Shammar of the Jezirah are all under the sheikhly family of 
the Jerban, who sprang into political importance about 1830 with 
Sheikh Sufiiq ibn Jerba, a bitter enemy of the Turks. His eldest son, 
Ferhan, was a lover of peace and kept on good terms with the 
Government ; but the contest was continued by Ferhan’s brothers, 
of whom the youngest, Faris, took refuge in J. Shammar with Ibn 
Rashid. He returned to the Jezirah in the seventies, and from that 
time shared the position of Paramount Sheikh with Ferhin. He 
took the camping-grounds on the Khabiir, while Ferhan held those 
round Mosul, with his head-quarters at Hatrah, and on the brackish 
springs of the Wadi Tharthar. In 1911 ‘Asi, the eldest of Ferhan’s 
sixteen sons, was appointed by Hasan Riza Bey Paramount Sheikh 
and made responsible to the Government for all Mesopotamian 
Shammar. He is 9 man advanced in years, peaceable and upright. 


— 


— a 
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He keeps to the Mosul district, while two of his cousins, ‘Abd el- 
Muhsin and Mohammed, sons of ‘Abd el-Kerim, roam the Khabtr 
country. The sons of Faris are young and not of much account. 
The eldest now living, Mish‘al, is nephew, through his mother, of 
Noweidis et-Timyat of the Timan (Shammar of the Jebel). Some 
of the many sons of Ferhan own cultivated land on the southern 
reaches of the Tigris, and one, Humeidi, has almost dropped nomad 
habits and passes much of his time in a house which he has built in 
Baghdad. 

Between ‘Amarah and Baghdad there is a group of small tribes, the 
Taugah (Toga), who call themselves Shammar, though they are of 
mixed blood. They are half-nomadic, going out into the desert west 
of the Euphrates in spring with their sheep and donkeys, and coming 
back into their Jezirah villages in the summer. The chief of 
these tribes are the Mas‘id (Mes‘id), between Museyyib and 
Kerbela, the Zagarit, round Kerbela, and the Zauba‘ (Zoba), five 
hours west of Baghdad. They are Shiah, and, like all settled 
Arabs, fairly numerous. 


SHAMMAR OF NEJD 


Tribe. | Sub-T ribe. Clan. 
‘Abdah. 1,500tents | Mufadhdhal | Bureik 
Ibn Jebrin Mitni ibn Jebrin Ibn Bureik 
Ibn ‘Ajil Fadhi 
Ibn ‘Ali 


uncle of Emir ‘Abd el-‘Aziz) 


‘ 


‘Aqab ibn ‘Ajil imetemneli 
| 


: Ja‘far 
| Wadiibn ‘Ali 
Wetbar 

| Ibn Shureim 

: Jeniddah 

| Hamid el-Hihi 
‘Amid 


Slash ibn Fcisal 
| Deghatrat (small) 


Aslam. 1,200 tents | Juheish 
Dhiari et-Tawalah | Mas‘id ( Mes‘id) 
! ‘Adhib ibn El-Gheisim 
Firtdah ( Fruddah) 
‘Amash el-Ferid 
Wuretk | 
‘Aqab ibn Wureik 
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Toweirib ibn Munabbih 
Raba‘ (or Ruba‘ah) 
Samad er-Raba‘i 
Husein 
Qwest (small) ‘ 
Dhawiyah (small) 


Tribe. Sub.T ribe. Clan. 
Aslam (continued) : | Rumah 
' Mutlag er-Rumahi | 
i Taman Hadbah (Hidbah) 
| Noweidis et-Timyat | Mutlaq ibn ‘Aish 
Munahiibn ‘Ayyash Wudhah (Widhah) 
Wahab | 


Sinjdrah. 1],000tents | Zumeil 
Qasim ibn Rakhis 
Salman 
Fa}laj ibn ‘Ardan 
Ghufeilah 
‘Ayada ibn Zuweimil | 
Ghi‘thah (or Ghithah) 
Suweid | 


Ibn Duweihi 
| Rammal Namsan (Nimsin) 
Ghadhban ibn Rammal! Jirdhan 
| (daughter married to ‘Audah 
Abu Tavy ofthe Huweitat, 
with whom he is friends) | 
Shilgan | 
Ibn Duheilan 
SHAMMAR OF JEZIRAH 
Tribe. | Sub-Tribe. Clan. 
Shammar. 2,000tents _ Kharisah (Khrussah) 
‘Asi ibn Ferhan | ‘Asi ibn Ferhan 
‘Abd el-Muhsin ibn, 
‘Abd el-Kerim | ‘Abdah Buretk 
Mohammed ibn ‘Abd, Menawir ibn Suqi 
el-Kerim | Sinjarah 


| ‘Abd el-Muhsin Mohammed 
(Sinjarah) Thabit 
| Mit‘ab el-Hadab el-Qu‘eit 
(‘Abdah) ‘A mad 
| (Taman) Sa@’th 
'  Jed‘an ibn Hasan 
Ferhan es-Sudeid 
(‘Abdah) Fedaghah ‘Aleyyan 
Bandar ibn ‘Ayadah 
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(4 SHAMMAR OF ‘IRAQ 
Tribe. Sub-Tribe. Clan. 
Taugah. Mas‘id ( Mes‘iid) 
Zagarit 
Zauba‘ 


Dhahi Mohammed 


2. Bent Tamim 


The BENI TAMIM are a famous stock of the northern people, who 
played an important part in Arabian history before the age of the 
Prophet, when they extended from the Syrian Desert to Yemamah. 
| They maintain their ancient seat, for they still form a large pro- 
» portion of the settled population of Nejd and Jebel Shammar ; 
the oases of the Qasim are almost exclusively inhabited by them 
and by the B. Khalid. But they are no longer an independent 
tribe; they acknowledge the authority of Ibn Sa‘iid or of Ibn 
Rashid. At a very early date, probably before the Mohammedan 
invasion, they began to come up into Mesopotamia, where they are 
still to be found near Tarmiyah (some 1,500 families). All these 
are shepherds, and while the Tamim of Nejd are strict Wahabites, 
their kinsmen of Mesopotamia are Shiahs. 


3. The Dhafir (or Dhufir) * 


The DHAFIR form an important tribe whose district extends 
south of the Shatt el-‘Arab and Euphrates from near Zobeir to 
Saméawah. From Samawah a line drawn almost due south to the 
vicinity of Hafar in the Batin would mark their frontier, and the 
depression of the Batin forms the SE. side of the triangle which 
encloses their territory. Their neighbours are the Muntefiq confede- 
ration to the NE., the Shammar to the W., the Muteir and ‘Ajman to 
the E., while to the south they are in touch with the Sebei‘, one of 
the tribes which acknowledges the authority of Ibn Sa‘ud. The 
Samid section, and more particularly the Juwasim (or Jawasim, 
orig. Qawasim), are accustomed to cross the Euphrates in the 
summer and pasture their flocks in the ‘Iraq. 

The Dhafir are foes of the Muteir and are almost always on bad 
terms with the Shammar, whom they raid when they are in their 
spring pasturages east of the Nefiid. They harry the Darb Zobeidah 
and hold up the Emir’s caravans from H4’il to Nejef; indeed the 
Darb Zobeidah has become so unsafe that the western pilgrimage 


road is now almost always chosen by caravans in preference to it. 
ARABIA I FE 
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For the past year, however, the paramount Sheikh, Hamid ibn 
Suweit, has been at peace with Ibn Rashid, though he is said to 
have rejected the latter’s proposal that he should join him in 
aiding ‘Ajeimi ibn Sa‘din and the Turks against the British. The 
Shammar sub-tribe of the ‘Ajil are still hostile to the Dhafir. With 
the Anazah they are always at feud, and though the Anazah sheikhs 
seldom approach within four or five days’ journey of their country, 
the Dhafir carry their raids as far north as Shifathah, and west 
into the Anazah pastures. They are on good terms with some of 
the Muntefiq group, of whom the Budir camp habitually under their 
protection in the spring, when the latter go out with their sheep 
into the desert. But with the Sa‘diin themselves their relations 
have been anything but cordial, and since 1915 Hamid has definitely 
sided against ‘Ajeimi; but he has not succeeded in carrying his 
whole tribe with him, and the Husein and Dhar‘an sections, as well 
as other smaller sheikhs of the Samid, have followed ‘Ajeimi’s lead 
against us. 

The Dhafir are composed of two main sub-tribes, the Butiin 
and the Samid, of which the Butin is the more numerous. It is 
not a homogeneous tribal unit, but has been formed from sections 
of other tribes which have been welded together. The various 


constituents have preserved the memory of their origin ; the Suweit | 


and the Beni Husein are Ashraf of the Hejaz ; the Sa‘id, ‘Areif, and 
Beni Khalid, with the Kathir who are an offshoot of the Beni 
Khalid, are Qahtan; the ‘Adwan are Ahl esh-Shimal, descended from 
Rabi‘ah or Mudhar; the Misamir and the small Tulih clans are 
Anazah ; the Rasimi are Shammar, the Mu‘aleim are Beni Tamim, 
and the Juwasim are from the neighbouring Sebei‘. The important 
Dhar‘an section are ‘Abid, that is to say, they spring from the slaves 
of some nomad group. 

The Dhafir are wholly nomadic and do not engage in any trade. 
Their country is sufficiently supplied with wells, and they own 
large flocks of sheep, besides being breeders of camels. In religion 
they are Sunnis of the Maliki sect. They are well armed with 
modern rifles and may number some 3,000 fighting men. They 
maintain good relations with the Sultan of Koweit and come into 
Koweit for needful provisions and utensils. Sections of the tribe 
near the Koweit territory have occasionally paid the Sultan tribute ; 
while in the days of Mohammed er-Rashid the western sections of 
the Dhafir yielded tribute to the Shammar. The paramount 
Sheikh, Hamid ibn Suweit, is a man of about 45, intelligent, and 
reckoned a fairly good politician and tribal administrator. His son, 
Barghash, is a boy of 17. 


|: 
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DHAFIR 
Tribe. Sub-T ribe. 

utiin. 

Hamid ibn Suweit. Suweit. Hamiid ibn Suweit. 2,000 tents. 
Sultan. 
Miz‘ar. 
Haulah. | Hamid ibn Suweit. 
Battzh. 
Ma‘alib. 
Tulih. 
‘Afnan. Haza‘ ibn Aqrab. 
Dhuwethi. ‘Ali edh-Dhuweihi. 
Rasimi. Shuwei. 
Sa‘id. ; Mutni ibn Khallaf. 
Husein. Khallaf ibn Ja’ id. 
Beni Khalid. Zeil ibn Mandil. 
‘Adwan. Mandil ibn Kamil. 
‘Awazim. Ibn Hadbah. 
Kathir. Jali ibn Jureid. 

Samid. Dhar‘an. Lizam abu Dhara‘. 
Lizam abu Dhara‘. Mu‘aleim. Tumeish el-Borcisi. 
1,500 tents. Misamir. ‘Ajil ibn Huzein. 

‘Aref. Fad‘us el-Aslib. 
‘ Askar. Munawwakh ibn Quheisan. 
Juwasim (Jawdsim). Haleis ibn ‘Ufeisan. 


4. The Muteir and the Barriyah 


The MUTEIR, closely akin to their western neighbours, the 
Harb and the Ateibah, are people of the north, claiming descent 
_ through Mudhar from Ma‘add. Their territory touches the Persian 
Gulf round Koweit, and runs down the Batin till it reaches Ibn 
Sa‘ud’s district near Zilfi. The Beni Khalid and the ‘Ajman lie to 
the south. A turbulent tribe, some 1,500 tents strong, the Muteir 
stand in close relations with the Sultan of Koweit; but with Ibn 
Rashid they are perpetually at feud, and no year passes without 
_ raiding expeditions from one dira to the other. It was a Muteiri 
- who in 1908 killed the Emir ‘Abd el-‘Aziz, father of the present Emir 
of Ha’il, at Raudhat el-Mahanna, near Boreidah. The Muteir harry 
the outlying settlements of Qasim, and not infrequently interrupt 
the caravan traffic to the Gulf. Their principal Sheikh, Feisal 
ed-Derwish, pastures in the Koweit area, and is lord over some 
800 tents. All the Muteir belong to the confederation of Ibn Sa‘iid, 
and contribute fighting men to his raiding expeditions. They are 
camel-breeders and essentially nomadic ; for their reported settle- 
' ments in Nejd and Hasa see Chap. XVI, p. 609. 
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The BARRIYAH are an independent tribe, but so closely allied with 
the Muteir that they are often held to be of the same stock. In all 
political relations they are at one with the Muteir, and, like them, 
they come under the authority of Ibn Sa‘td. Their pasturages are 
in Qasim. The last report concerning them is that they opposed 
‘Abdullah, the second son of the Sherif, when he raided Sedeir at 
the end of 1914 in order to collect overdue taxes from the eastern 
Ateibah, and that after some fighting they were defeated. 


MUTEIR AND BARRIYAH 


Tribe. Sub-Tribe. 
Muteir. 1,500 tents. ‘Alwt. 
Feisal ibn Sultan ed-Derwish. Feisal ibn Sultan. 
Ghaza ibn Shugeir. iblan. 
Sahiid ibn Lami. 
Rakhman. 
Muhsin ibn Zureiban. 
Sahabah. 
Ghaneim ibn Shiblan. 
Mala‘ibah. 
| Khilf e]-Fighm. 
Barriyah. 1,200 tents. ‘Abayal. 
Naif ibn Masis. : Munahiibn ‘Ashwan. 
Deyahin. 
Shabab el-Qureifah. 


Barzan. 
‘Aqgab abu Shuweihbat. 
Tha'lah. 


Jerman el-Humeidan. 
‘Abdillah. 

Ibn Saqiyan. 
W dail. 

Ibn Thamnah. 


5. Bent Khalid 


The BENI KHALID are an ancient tribe of irreproachable lineage, 
greatly fallen in estate. Stranded witnesses to its former wide 
range are to be found in a Khalid element of the settled popu- 
lation of Qasim (especially at Aneizah), of Zilfi in Sedeir, of Malham 
in ‘Aridh, and elsewhere in Nejd. The main remnant, however, is 
the Bedouin tribe of the name which ranges north of the ‘Ajman on 
the Gulf shore between the Wadi Maqta‘ on the north and the middle 
of the Bayadh district on the south. Inland they wander into the 
Summan plateau. Scattered communities have settled in various 
outside localities, e.g. Oman, Musallamiyah Island, Qatif, the Hasa 
Oasis, Bahrein, and Koweit, where the tribesmen have become 
pearl-fishers, &c. The nomads own considerable date-groves. 
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Up to 1830 the Beni Khalid ruled the Hasa ; but they had long 
been at war with the Wahabites, to whom, being themselves Maliki 
Sunnites, they are unsympathetic, and they finally succumbed to 
the Emir Tirki of Riyadh. Latterly, after recognizing Turkish suzer- 
ainty, more or less, for forty odd years, they have come again under 
Riyadh. They are great breeders of horses and cattle, and culti- 
vate more than most Bedouins. Their tents are noted for their great 
size; and in dress (they wear the fine Hasa abbas), deportment, 
physiognomy, and coloration, these nomads are more like oasis- 
dwellers than Bedouins. They number about 14,000 souls, and claim 
to send out 4,000 fighting men. 

They are in alliance with the ‘Ajman and share diras with that 
tribe, but maintain feuds with the Muteir and the Ahl Murftah. 
A small, isolated section ranges north of Koweit with the Dhafir. 
The tribe is well armed and more trustworthy than the ‘Ajman. 
Its Paramount Chief is the Sheikh of a settled clan, Al Khialid, 
of the ‘Ama’ir sub-tribe, who lives on the island of Musallamiyah. 
For the settled Beni Khalid see below, pp. 572, 608. 


BENI KHALID 
Sub-Tribe. Clan. ; 
‘Am@ ir. Dawawdah ‘ . ‘Am@ ir has other settled clans. 
: Al Hasan 

Al Subeth Al Hayyah . : Subeih has other settled clans. 

Makhasim 

Al Zaban 
Bent Nahad . : . : , Mainly nomad. 
Al Miqdam . é . . : Mainly nomad. 
Muhashir  , : . ‘ é Mainly nomad. 
AlJabur. . ; 2 ° , Half-settled. 
Al Humetd . ‘ : ‘ : Small and decayed. 

6. The ‘Ajman’ 


The ‘AJMAN, who range south of the Beni Khalid, trace their 
descent to Qahtan through Nafura of Nejran; but this pedigree 
is not accepted by Arab genealogists in general. 

They are, however, an important Bedouin tribe, which is the 
strongest nomad unit on the Gulf Coast, although its claim to turn 
out 10,000 fighting men is excessive. It is singularly at one within 
itself, its different sub-tribes and clans not having distinct diras, 
or falling into sectional groups. ‘Ajmi tribesmen of all sections may 
be found in any camp in any part of the range of the tribe. It also 
appears to have unusual instinct for federation with its weaker 
neighbours, thus securing more elbow-room. Under ordinary 
conditions both the Beni Khalid and the Beni Hajar are its allies, 
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and the ‘Ajman have free range in their diras. The whole tribe is 
well provided with breech-loading firearms, and being Sunnite of 
the Hanbali school, it is sympathetic to Wahabism and has some 
of its dour spirit. 

Its proper summer range is the Gulf lowlands from Taff down to 
‘Oqair, enveloping the Hasa oasis on north and east. Inland it 
ranges back over the Summan plateau, where its herdsmen wander in 
winter as far west as the confines of Sedeir; and at the same season 
‘Ajman push even into Kharj. On the littoral they straggle some- 
times into El-Qatar, and habitually wander north up to Koweit, 
relying on their agreement with the Beni Khalid, whose proper 
dira they thus invade. They are to be found, therefore, at one season 
or another, over an area of not less than 20,000 square miles. 

Very few ‘Ajmi tribesmen have ever adopted settled life, though 
they own some date-groves in Hasa. Their wealth lies in horses, 
camels, and the smaller cattle. In particular they are horse-breeders. 
They may total between 4,000 and 5,000 tents. 

During the Ottoman occupation of Hasa and Qatif the ‘Ajman 
were consistently recalcitrant, in spite of subsidies doled out to 
their sheikhs and the screw which could be put upon the tribe when, 
according to its custom, it camped near Hofiif, and wished to dispose 
of live stock, &c., in the local markets. They maintained the while 
relations of old standing with the Emirs of Riyadh, and welcomed 
‘Abd el-‘Aziz es-Sa‘iid when he invaded Hasa in 1913. But when 
his became the established government the ‘Ajman liked him and 
his taxes little better than the Turks, and he had to organize 
drastic punishment of their raiding in the summer of 1915, finally 
driving great part of them north into Shammar country. Their 
traditional foe is the Ahl Murrah tribe, and of late they have added 
Ibn Rashid and the Shammar. With the Sultan of Koweit and 
the Paramount Sheikh of El-Qatar they have generally, though not 
mvariably, kept on terms. 

The Paramount Chieftainship is in the Ibn Hithlein family of 
the Ma‘idh sub-tribe (Naja‘ clan). On the murder of Mohammed ibn 
Hazm ibn Hithlein in 1910, the chieftainship was put in commis- 
sion; Sheikh Fahd, the elder brother of the late chief, had most 
support for the sole succession, but he appears to have given way 
later to Sheikh Theidan, who submitted to Riyadh at the end of 
1915. The Naja‘ clan is said to be in close alliance with the Sifran 
sub-tribe, which, though not numerous, contains the most formid- 
able of all the ‘Ajmi fighting-men. According to Lorimer (Gazetteer 
of the Persian Gulf) the Jiblan section of the Muteir (q.v.) joined 
forces with the ‘Ajman before 1908. 
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‘AJMAN 
Sub-Tribe. Fighting Strength. 
Ma'‘idh ‘ 2,700 
Suleiman 1,270 
Mahfidh 1,200 
Hitlan . 1,150 
‘Arjah . 650 
Shamir 3 600 
Hadi . 500 
Dha‘in , 400 
Sifran . : . : ; : : ‘ ; F . 300 
Hammad ibn Rashid . 2 : , ; j ; . 300 
Rusheid ; ' . : ; , et . . 200 
Misra’. : : : ; ; : a ‘ : : 200 
Miflth . : ; 5 : ; i : : ; F 100 
Salesfi . : Z ‘ ey i : : ; ‘ 100 
Salim . : ; , ; ; , ; : ‘ : 100 
Suresh : : a , : : ;: F J ‘ 100 
Heiraf . ‘ , : : ‘ j : ; : : 100 
Hayyan , ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é ; 100 
Shawawlah . ‘ ; : ; 5 ‘i ‘ F . 80 
Khuweittr ; ; 50 


Total , ‘ - 10,200 


7. Bens Hajar 


The BENI HAJAR (or Hajir, often pronounced by Bedouins 
Hayir) are nomads of bad reputation, ranging Hasa and part of 
El-Qatar, south of the ‘Ajman, with whom they have an agreement 
allowing them to use the ‘Ajmi dira, if provided with authorized 
rafiqs. They were always troublesome to the Turks, and are so 
now to both Ibn Sa‘id and the Sheikhs of El-Qatar. 

They are pastoral and breeders, but are said also to make excur- 
sions into piracy. They allow their women great liberty. Their 
extreme range is from “Odeid to the ‘Ajman limit in Hasa; but by 
consent they wander as far north as Koweit. They have no one 
Paramount Chief. Their total strength is about 6,000 souls, and 
they claim to have 1,500 fighting men; the two sub-tribes are at 
feud. For their small settlements in Nejd see Chap. XVI, p. 606. 


BENI HAJAR 


Sub-T ribe. Clan. 
Makhadhabah Dibisah. 
(mainly in El-Qatar). Faheid. 

Hamrah. 
Haseyyin. 
Jararhah. 
Khayyarin. 
Madhafirah. 
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Sub-Tribe. Clan. 
Makhadhabah (continued) : Mana‘, 
Mazahimah. 
Qumzah. 
Sa‘ayytd. 


Shaba‘in. (Sheikh is chief of 
Shahwan. whole sub-tribe.) 
Shara‘an. 
Sharahin. 
Sultan. 
Tawwa. 
Zabar. 
Zakhanin. 
Ahl Mohammed *Amirah. 

(mainly in Hasa), Filahah. 
Kidadat. 
Kilabah. 
Misarir. 
Qarif. 
Sha‘amil. (Sheikh is chief of 
Simahin. whole sub-tribe.) 
Taya'. 


8. The Ahl Murrah 


The AHL MURRAH (Ah! Morra), a savage and ill-known tribe, 
wholly nomadic, range to the south of Hasa, into the Jafirah Desert, 
and down to the wild oasis of Jabrin which lies beyond on the con- 
fines of the great South Desert. On the north they come up to near 
‘Oqair, while inland they lie south of the Hofuf—Riyadh routes (which 
they harry) as far as the borders of Kharj. In most of this inhospit- 
able tract they wander alone, and ncither the Turks nor the Ibn 
Sa‘uds (whose feudatories they nominally are) have ever been able 
to follow them far enough to subdue them. In 1915-16 they gave 
the Emir of Riyadh a great deal of trouble. Their savagery and 
treachery are due mainly to the wild character of their dira, but 
perhaps their evil reputation is due also in some degree to the small 
knowledge of them possessed by the outside world. 

They have, however, physical and linguistic peculiarities, which 
make it possible that they are survivors of the pre-Arab population 
of the peninsula, like the inhabitants of Ras Musandam and the 
Southern Mahrah. They are virtually pagans, but profess, on occasion, 
Islam of the Hanbali school, which is akin to Wahabism. They are 
as ill armed as they are ill provided with any domestic apparatus 
or clothing in advance of the Stone Age ; but they are brave fighters, 
who have twice in recent years made short work of Turkish punitive 
detachments. They own many camels. 
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They are said to number about 7,000 souls, and to turn out 
2,000 fighting men. . Their Paramount Chief is the Sheikh of the 
Fuheidah clan of the Shabib (or Bishr) sub-tribe, which is notorious 
for outrages committed on travellers, fishermen, and Turks. The 
whole tribe is unashamedly predatory, recognizing no code but its 
own. It maintains perpetual feud with the ‘Ajman and the Beni 
Khalid. 

AHL MURRAH 


Sub-Tribe. Clan. 
Shabid (or Bishr). ‘Adhbah. 


Zibdan. 
‘Als thn Murrah. Sarees 
araba‘ah. 
Nabit. 
Jabir. Ghadhban. 
AAl Ibn-Na‘am. 


9. The Manasir 


The MANASIR are a small independent tribe in the ill-known 
Dhafrah district, bordering on the domain of the Sheikh of Abu 
Dhabi, to whom, if to any one, they owe a vague allegiance, having 
for a generation or so been free of tribute to Ibn Sa‘id. They are 
the last predominantly nomadic tribe towards the south, the Great 
Desert and the Jafiirah Desert enclosing their dira S. and W., and 
the mainly settled and friendly Beni Yas of the Trucial Coast 
lying E. North lies the dira of the Ahl Murrah, with whom the 
Manasir seem to be on better terms than any one else is. In winter 
the whole tribe moves into or near El-Qatar. In summer part of it 
may be found as far south as the Bireimi oasis in . Oman. 
Mainly pastoral, the Manasir possess arable land and summer settle- 
ments in Dhafrah (Liwah district), and are much in advance of the 
Ahl Murrah in civilization. 

Both in religious tenets and political connexions they pertain to 
Oman. There seems to be no Paramount Mansuri Chief. The tribe 
docs not number above 1,500 souls. 
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MANASIR 
Sub-Tribe. Clan. 


Mundhir. Ka‘dabarah. 
Man‘ 


Rahamah, Khail. 
Taresf (or Janib). 
Tarartfah. 


Sha‘ar. Ghuweinam. 


Thuwerbit. 


SUPPLEMENT 
N on-BEDOUIN NoMADS n 


1. The Sherarat 


The SHERARAT are not reckoned among the Arabs as Bedu, 
that is to say, they do not spring from either of the great nomad 
families, Qahtan or Nizar. They are said to be of one stock with 
the Huteim who, like the Sherarat, are not asil, of known race, and 
the true Bedouins will not intermarry with them.! Nor is there any 
definite area over which they exercise acknowledged rights of 
possession ; they have not their own dira, but camp with other 
tribes. Their tents are scattered from Jebel Duriz in the north 
to Teima in the south, and east from Kerak to Jebel Shammar. 
They are to be found among the Sukhir, the Huweitat, the Ruweilah, 
and the Shammar, either in the encampments of the big Sheikhs, 
or by preference khalawi, i.e. solitary, in the wilderness. In summer 
small numbers of Sheraérat gather round the fast-drying water-holes 
and the permanent wells, when the big tribes have moved off with 
their herds towards the Hejaz Railway and the Jordan valley, or 
out into the depths of the Hamad. At Hausa in the Jebel Tubeiq, 
and at Imleih and ‘Obeid on the edges of the Nefiid, they find 
enough water for their slender needs, and the hard surface of the 
desert is covered with the circular marks of their threshing floors 
where in August they harvest the wild semh. 

The Sherarat honour an ancestor called Suleim, who is buried in 
the Wadi Mijib, but they seldom visit his tomb. They have a cult 
for ‘Aqil Weled ‘Azzam, whose tomb is in the Jebel Tubeiq. They 


' They are sometimes reckoned, however, as descendants of the Beni Hilal 
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regard the Jebel Tubeiq as their own special dira, while the Sukhir 
and the Huweitat are intruders. 

In Ibn Rashid’s country the Sherarat will pay tribute to him ; 
in Moab they pay tribute to the Ottoman Government. Wherever 
they may be, they must buy the goodwill of the Paramount 
Sheikh of that region. They are skilled hunters, and their camels 
are sald to be the best in Western Arabia, especially as freight- 
carriers. Although their small tents are almost destitute of 
furniture and their coffee-hearths are bare, many of the Sherarat are 
well-to-do. A man clothed in rags may be the owner of 20 camels, 
-and a Sherari sheikh is a rich man in the desert. But a hunter 
wandering solitary for a year or more, with his tiny tent, his wife, 
his single camel and little flock of goats, living mainly on such 
animals as he can trap, content with black cakes of semh seed in 
place of bread, and chewing the green weeds of early spring like 
one of his own goats, has brought the amenities of existence to the 
irreducible minimum. The men take service with the cultivators of 
the Jizah district, and often settle down among them; but their 
former trade of supplying the Hajj camels with grass from the Nefiid 
has vanished with the opening of the railway. 


2. The Huteim 


Closely related to the Sherarat are the HUTEIM (Heteym), and 
they are even more widely scattered. They are to be found on the 
Persian Gulf, in Yemen, on the Red Sea, and in Egypt ; but their 
main range is in Central Arabia, from near Medina, north-east to 
Jebel Shammar. The name Huteim is used roughly by the Arabs as 
a synonym for any base-born, half-settled tribe. They are rich and 
numerous ; those of the Kheibar and Medina districts pay taxes to 
the Government, while those of Jebel Shammar used to be taxed 
by Ibn Rashid, but are now out of hand and raid his villages when 
he is away with his fighting men. The Huteim breed excellent 
riding-camels, and own large flocks of sheep and goats. Their 
women are renowned for beauty, but would not be taken in marriage 
by any Bedouin of good stock. The men are reputed to be timid 
and of no value as fighters. 


3. The Sulubba 


The SULUBBA (Solubba) are an interesting tribe about whose 
origin nothing certain is known. Probably they are the dispersed 
remnants of some old stock ; but legend has been busy with their 
ancestry, and has given them as forbears the Indian dancers of Harin 
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er-Rashid’s court at Baghdad. They are sprinkled over the whole of 
nomad Arabia, but the various groups under their separate sheikhs 
keep to their own regions, where they ply their trades as smiths, 
tinkers, carpenters, and cattle-surgeons among the Bedouins and the 
oasis-dwellers. Their skill in hunting has passed into fable with the 
Arabs; and in fact they are so expert that they live well, even in 
the most barren wilderness, from the fruits of the chase. They are 
well-to-do, earning an ample livelihood by their craftsmanship, 
and they travel without fear throughout all the desert, where no 
thief would rob them and no raider harry them. Their knowledge 
of the country is unsurpassed. They have no camels; their beasts 
of burden are donkeys, the best breed being a large white ass 
almost as powerful as a mule. They rear herds of sheep and goats 
in the Hamad, and their tents are well stocked with every kind of 
nomad gear. A northern Sulubbi will wear in winter a warm robe | 
of gazelle-skins. The Bedouins accuse them of eating carrion and 
beasts that have died of themselves, as well as vermin; and there 
would seem to be truth in the first charge as far as the Suleib (Soleyb) 
and Ghaneimi are concerned, and in the second if it is limited to 
locusts and hedgehogs (the locust, however, is a delicacy much 
prized not only by the Sulubba, but by all nomads). Itis impossible 
to estimate the numbers of the tribe, since they never assemble in 
any one place. 
4. The Sunna' 


The SUNNA‘ are the smiths’ caste, sometimes settled in the 
villages and sometimes wandering with the tribes (Sunnda‘ is plural 
of Sani‘ = artisan, smith). They are braziers, farriers, tinners, 
blacksmiths, and workers in wood and stone among the tribes and 
in the oases. Thus they are both villagers andnomads. They may 
marry with the Huteim but with no Bedouins. They are probably 
a different race from the Arabs, and are distinguished from them 
by their features. 

5. The Nawar 


The NAWAR are gipsies, found in Arabia as in other parts of the 
universe, but not in great numbers. Their habits and activities are 
the same there as elsewhere. 


6. The Hawazin 
The HAWAZIN (HAWAZIM or ‘AWAZIM) are a nomad tribe 
which is not admitted to marriage and fellowship by true Arabs. 
As a considerable tribal unit it is found only in and about the 
principality of Kowcit, ranging from the outskirts of the town 
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itself (where some 250 Hawazin families are settled), down the 
coast nearly to Musallamiyah, and for some distance inland. They 
must be the ‘ Koweit nomads’ who, Raunkiaer says, graze their 
herds south of the town in winter and resort in summer northwards 
to the districts round Zobeir, and also control the wells of Tawil. 
There are also, however, Hawazin elsewhere, who have the same 
sort of status, but are members of Huteim or Harb (e.g. in Jauf 
el-‘Amr, Teima, Sedeir, &c.); and there is a distinct Harb clan 
of the name at Wadi el-Kheif near J. Fiqra (see Harb). The 
Koweit Hawazin are partly pastoral, partly follow marine occupa- 
tions—pearl-diving and fishing. They are great breeders of camels, 
often taking service (e.g. at Qatif) under alien masters for 
stud-labour. They are subjects of Koweit, and form the bulk 
of the Sultan’s fighting forces: it is due also to their activities 
that he is able to claim Bubiyan Island, to which some of their 
herdsmen resort. They are allied with the ‘Ajman, and number 
some 4,000 souls. It appears that they are comparatively new- 
comers into Koweit territory, and their tradition is that they were 
formerly with the Harb in East Hejaz. The one thing certain is 
that they are regarded by Bedouins as of the same standing as 
Huteim or Sulubba, and credited with secret non-Islamic beliefs. 
In fact, however, they are Maliki Sunnites. 
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Tribe. Sub-Tribe. Clan. 
Sheraérat. 800 tents Fulethan 
Ibn Hawi Ibn Hawi 
Ibn Wardah Huleisah 
Ibn Duweiji 
‘Azzam 
Ibn Wardah 
Dhubein 
Ibn Shushan 
Khayyali 
—Suweifli 


Huteim Bent Rashid. 1,000 tents © Nuwdamisah 
Duleim ibn Barak Ibn Nuwas 
Salim ibn Simra Ibn Barak 
Nr. Ha’il Ibn Jelladan 

Ibn Dammik 

1bn Simri or Thiyabbah 
| Mothabarak 
| Feradissa 

Herzan 
| Khiyarat 

Qabid 

Suweidtr 
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Tribe. Sub.Tribe, Clan. 
Huteim (continued) : Beni Rashid (continued): | Fehjat 
Bedaunah 
Jerabis. Nr. Wejh 
Sulubba Seidan. In Nejd 
Ghaneimi. In Nejd 
Suleib 
Ibn Malik. In ‘Iraq 
and the Hamad 
Hawazin 
No Paramount Sheikh of | Kiu‘ah 
their own tribe, that autho- Hadhalin 
rity having passed to the Buretkat 
Sultan of Koweit Shaqufah 
Ghiyadh 
Mala‘ibah 
Musahimah 
M usa‘idah 
Adhyerbat 
Jawasirah 
Muhdlibah 
M uwerjiyah 
Aghoub 
Karashah 
Sawabir 


Sunna‘. Smiths 


Nawir. Gipsies 


7. The ‘Ugeil 


The ‘UQEIL (Ageyl) are the guides and conductors of caravans in 
Arabia. They are not a tribe but an organization partaking of the 
nature of a club or society or a masonic lodge. They havenoconnexion 
with the ancient ‘Ugeil tribe of the Ahl esh-Shimal, from whom the 
Muntefiq claim descent; this seems to have disappeared and left no 
trace. The modern ‘Ugeil are all Nejd Arabs, townsfolk or nomads of 
any tribe from Hasa, ‘Aridh, Qasim or Jebel Shammar; but men 
of Sedeir and the Wadi DawaAsir are not admitted; nor are members 
admitted from any of the big tribes, such as the Harb and Ateibah, 
who are engaged in interminable blood feuds, the object being to 
keep the ‘Uqeil society neutral. Settled Beni Tamim and Beni 
Khalid of Nejd and Qasim are most suitable for its purposes. The 
head-quarters of the society are at Baghdad, and its president, who 
is always a native of Boreidah, lives at Baghdad and there enrols 
the members. 
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The ‘Ugeil are of two kinds: Jem&mil, camel-men forming the 
fraternity of caravan leaders, and Dhogorti, poor men, pedlars and 
mercenaries, who help to compose an irregular cavalry under the 
Ottoman flag and serve as escort to the Hajj and as guards to the 
kellas, stations or halting-places, on the Hajj road. These last do 
not belong to the society. The true ‘Ugeil are recognized through- 
out Arabia as professional guides whose presence vouches for a 
caravan of merchants or travellers and removes it from all suspicion 
of hostile intentions. . It is the ‘Uqeil who conduct the camel-trade 
of the desert, being employed by the dealers of Damascus to pur- 
chase from the tribes in Arabia, in the Syrian Desert, and in Meso- 
potamia. . 

Such an institution as this society, with universal freedom of 
passage, is essential to the conduct of business in Arabia, where no 
tribesman, unless he be engaged on a raiding expedition, dare 
venture outside his own tribal territory for fear of hereditary feuds 
and enmities which imperil his existence. The ible service they 
can render to European travellers is dealt with on p. 21. It is 
very dangerous for such a traveller to assume the character of an 
‘Ugeil: but Arabs, who wish to shield the caravan in which the tra- 
veller is from molestation, will sometimes impose it on him (this was 
done to Shakespear near WAdi el-‘Arabah in 1914). His best course 
then is, on the approach of any stranger, to feign illness and remain 
rolled up, face and all. 


CHAPTER IV 
HEJAZ 


AREA 


As designating a vilayet of the Ottoman Empire, ‘ Hejaz ’ meant 
the north-western part of Arabia from the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba toa point between Lith and Qunfudah, about half-way down 
‘tthe eastern Red Sea coast, i.e. it lies between lats. 29° 30’ and 
20° N. Its inland boundary was never defined, being dependent 
on the distance to which the Turkish power was able to make 
itself felt at different periods in the direction of Jebel Shammar 
and Nejd. Under the Ottoman theoretic arrangement, both these 
latter districts are included in the vilayet of Basra, and Hejaz is 
understood to be bounded by a line drawn vertically from N. to 
S. through the desert and steppe E. of Teima. But really the limit 
of effective Turkish authority, and therefore of the province of 
Hejaz, has never been pushed E. of the Kheibar oasis. The 
province measures, therefore, about 700 miles from N. to 8S. by 
some 250 W. to E. (175,000 square miles). 

In native parlance, however, Hejaz does not begin until much 
farther S., its upper limit being a line drawn inland from the Red 
Sea coast, just N. of Wejh, through El-‘Ala and the steppe-desert 
to the northernmost point of the Harrat Kheibar. Midian and its 
hinterland (Hisma) are thus excluded. This limitation of Hejaz 
has been recognized not only by religious prejudice, but also by 
the Ottoman Government, in that it has allowed Christians to 
pass down the Hejaz Railway as far as Med@’in Salih, a few miles N. 
of El-‘Ala, but not S. of it except for some special official reason. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTER 


A. RELIEF 


In its widest sense, Hejaz is the northern half of the upraised 
western edge of the Arabian shelf. The short and steep fall west- 
ward to the Red Sea, however, is interrupted by a second ridge, 
which lies a short way back from the shore, and in the northern part 
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(Midian) attains a greater elevation (peaks over 8,000 feet) than 
the Ridge itself. Hejaz, therefore, comprises five parallel zones : 
(1) A low, sandy coastal strip (Tihamah) fringed with coral reefs 
and narrowest in Midian, where, at points, the highlands fall almost 
into the sea ; (2) a mountainous belt falling in elevation from N. 
to S., until between Jiddah and Mecca it is hardly 2,000 feet high ; 
(3) an intramontane plateau belt of great elevation in the N., where 
the lava caps of the ‘Aweiridh have resisted denudation, but falling 
southward to under 1,000 feet west of Mecca and Ta’if; (4) the 
main Ridge itself, highest where capped with lava, as in the Hisma, 
‘Aweiridh, and Kheibar harrahs (8,000 to 6,000 ft.), but still keeping 
& mean elevation of over 5,000 ft. behind Mecca; (5) the uppermost 
fringe of the eastward slope towards Central Arabia. 

The few centres of settled population lie almost entirely in the 
first and third of these zones. The port settlements, Akaba, Mu- 
weilah, Wejh, Umlejh, Yambo‘, Rabugh, Jiddah, and Lith, with a few 
intermediate groups of huts, are of course in the first, and El-‘Ala, 
Medina, and Mecca in the third. The only exceptions of note are 
certain rare oases, which lie on the line between the fourth and 
fifth zones, Teima, Kheibar, Henakiyah, and Ta’if. The Hejaz 
Railway, after following the western edge of the fifth zone from 
Ma‘an, has to cross a low part (pass of Qal‘ah Dar el-Hamra, 
3,700 ft.) of the fourth zone (the ‘ Ridge’) between Tebik and 
Meda’in Salih in order to reach Medina. From Medina the rails 
could proceed to Mecca by following the same third zone; -but for 
several reasons, e.g. for better security from interference by nomad 
tribes, it has been proposed to bring them down westward into the 
first zone at Rabugh, and thence up behind Jiddah into the third 
again. 

A few big drainage channels, originating on the main Ridge, traverse 
the third zone, and break through the second to the sea, all being 
of the fiumara type, i.e. without permanent surface flow. In the 
north (Midian), where the elevation is great and there is some 
precipitation from the East Mediterranean area, these deep wadis 
follow one another in rapid succession. They cut up the country 
into a series of detached blocks, and force communications from 
north to south to keep either close along the shore (Egyptian 
pilgrim route) or within the fifth belt (Syrian pilgrim route and 
Hejaz Railway). Nor, owing to their exceedingly steep gradients, 
do they favour communication from west to east, or create fertility. 
Midian, therefore, is a conspicuously ill-inhabited, unsettled, and 
unknown district in a peninsula to almost all parts of which these 
epithets apply in varying degrees. 

ARABIA I Q 
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In the rest of Hejaz, where the general elevation is lower and the 
gradients are more gentle, these fiumaras become less frequent and 
more beneficent. The most important of them, the Wadi Hamdh, 
which debouches a few miles S. of Wejh, unites two main channels 
from the Ridge, one draining the Kheibar harrah, the other the 
‘Aweiridh harrah. The first gives Medina its underground waters 
and extensive suburban oasis ; the second supplies the palm-groves 
of El-‘Ala. Other wadis of considerable size debouch near Umlejh, 
Yambo‘, Rabugh, Qadhimah, Jiddah, and Lith, accounting for 
isolated patches of oasis not only at those points on the coast, but 


also in both the inner Tihamah and the third zone, between Medina: 


and Mecca. Oases in the latter zone, however, seldom contain more 
than one or two permanent habitations, being owned by tribesmen 
of the surrounding steppes. The valleys of the southern wadis 
do not affect communications so adversely as in Midian. Indeed 
the westward course of Wadi Hamdh from Medina, and the con- 
fluence there of a tributary from the south, have facilitated the 
pilgrim route towards Mecca; and the others all assist communi- 
cation from the coast, e.g. between Yambo‘ and Medina; between 
Rabugh or Jiddah and Mecca; and between Lith and Ta’if. 

The principal superficial characteristic of Hejaz is general barren- 
ness, relieved only in the first and third zones by rare oases. The 
littoral zone, except at wadi-mouths, is throughout coralline rock 
and dusty sand ; the hills of the second zone are of dusty surface 
where not naked limestone; the third zone is steppe verging on 
nefid desert; the fourth is rocky in the northern part, and 
frequently harrah desert; the fifth is stony steppe, softening in 
the north to sheer nefid. 


B. CumMatEe 


It hardly needs to be stated, therefore, that precipitation is 
insufficient throughout Hejaz. The Midian highlands get a little 
more than the Egyptian Delta; the rest of Hejaz a little more 
than middle Egypt. Except at Ta’if in the extreme south, there 
are no seasonal rains as in Asir and Yemen. In Mecca precipitation 
occurs, chiefly in summer, during brief thunderstorms, and water 
flows down the surface of Hejazi fiwmaras only at very rare 
intervals, though sometimes in great volume for a day or two. 

The climate of the Hejaz lowland is little better than that 
of the Yemen Tihamah, the mean annual temperature being 


-- 
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nearer 90° than 80°, and the air damp. Mecca, owing to its 
low elevation (700 to 850 ft.) and its background of naked slopes, 
is worst off, and is an undesirable summer residence, being like 
a furnace on a still day; but Medina, with a mean temperature 
of little over 70°, is healthy throughout the year. Ta’if is the most 
salubrious of the Hejaz towns; it shares the keen dry air which 
purifies all the central steppe-lands, except in spots where water is 
over-abundant near the surface, as at Kheibar. The latter oasis, 
like Mecca and the coastal settlements, suffers from intermittent 
fevers ; Mecca itself has a bad name also for dysenteric and other 
epidemic diseases. The highlands behind Mecca and about Ta’if 
know occasional frost even during summer nights. 


POPULATION 


The population, settled and unsettled (most of the latter being 
at one seagon in the province, at another out of it on the E.), may 
be guessed at well under a million. Only about one-sixth is either 
urban or ‘on the land’, five-sixths being Bedouins, wholly or partly: 
nomadic, who, generally speaking, are poverty-stricken and there- 
fore predatory. The principal tribal groups, which range Hejaz, 
are from N. to S. as follows : 

In the extreme north are the Huweitaét and the Beni ‘Atiyah, 
closely allied, sharing each other’s diras, and ranging all Midian, 
properly so-called, as well as ‘ Petraea’ from Ma‘an down to Dar 
el-Hamra on the Hejaz Railway. Their southern limit is the upland 
Jau plain through which runs the Wejh-Tebuk track. Some small 
Sinaitic clans come also into Midian from the NW.; the Sherarat 
infringe on it slightly from NE.; and small groups of Huteim camp 
in it. But properly it is Huweitat and ‘Atiyah country. 

Immediately south of Midian and in the region north of ‘ Hejaz’ 
(in the strictly religious limitation of that term to the provincial 
precinct of the ‘ Haramein ’) range the Mawahib (Moahib) and the 
Billi, the former inland, in the southern ‘Aweiridh harrah country 
north of Meda’in Salih and El-‘Ala, the latter on the coast north of, 
and about, Wejh, where their paramount chief resides. Neither 


_ tribe is numerous, and the Mawahib are very few. 


mae. 


Next in order on the coast come the Juheinah, a Tihaémah tribe 
which includes more settled and half-settled elements, and therefore 
has shown more subservience to Ottoman authority than most 
Hejaz tribes. Its chief lives inland, near Yambo‘. As in the case 
of the Billi, the rights of the Juheinah extend up to the Hejaz 
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Railway, but are often violated by their perpetual enemies, the 
Harb and the Fuqara (Fejr). 

The Harb, the first to be encountered of the greater western tribes, 
hold the whole centre of Hejaz, and a subsection, the Zobeid, not 
only occupies the central coast from Yambo‘ to Sertim below Jiddah, 
but reappears in strength farther south below Lith. The main body 
lies right across the province from the Yambo‘—Jiddah littoral to 
the eastern Medina—Mecca road, and extends beyond Hejaz into 
North-Central Arabia, one of its sections, the Beni ‘Amr, being in 
the main non-Hejazi though it owns the date-groves of Fur‘. As 
a whole the Harb count for more in Hejaz than all other tribes put 
together. 

The other great tribe of the central west, the Ateibah, normally 
foes of the Harb, hardly enters into our present consideration since 
their proper dira lies almost wholly east of the Kheibar—Mecca-Ta if 
line ; but one of their main sections, the Ruqah, cannot be left 
altogether out of account since it not only supplies part of the 
population of Ta’if, but is attached politically to the Sherif of 
Mecca. So also, though less closely, is the other section, the. 
Berqah. 

In and about Mecca itself are found fourteen out of the twenty-one 
small Ashraf clans, which trace descent from Hasan, the Prophet’s 
grandson. Two of these, the Dhawi Surur and Shenabrah, are 
nomadic, ranging south of Mecca, while two more, the Dhawi 
and Dhawi Barakat, are now regular tribes, located outside Hejaz 
in NW. Asir. 

South of the Harb limit Hejaz is parcelled out among several 
minor tribes, of which the Juhadlah, who occupy the coast from 
Serum to near Lith, are by a good deal the most important. Their 
centre is Sa‘diyah, about a day’s march inland, and they range north 
almost up to the Jiddah—Mecca road and east nearly to Jebel Qora. 
Inland of them lie, first a very small nomad tribe, the Beni Faham, 
then the Hudheil on and about the Mecca-Ta’if road, and to the 
south of them the Beni Thagif in and south of Ta’if itself. Below 
these last again, toward the Asir boundary, range the Beni Nasri, 
Beni Sa‘d, and Beni Malik (roughly in that order from east to 
west), with the small Al Mahdi tribe of fishermen dividing all from 
Lith, and from the northernmost of the Asiri-Tihamah tribes 
(Dhawi Hasan and Zobeid Harb). 
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SOCIAL 
A. TRADE AND INDUSTRIES 


The trade of Hejaz is created mainly by the needs of the Pil- 
grimage, and, apart from the export of dates from some of the oases, 
consists almost entirely of imports. Mecca, the capital of Hejaz, 
has few natural advantages. From the first the town must have 
owed its importance to its position as a commercial centre of 
exchange, and to its possession of the most holy temple, stones, and 
well of heathen sanctity, which were afterwards incorporated in 
the Mohammedan cult. Its barren soil is unproductive, and it 
possesses no local industries whatever ; but goods are imported 
from all parts of the Orient. In its bazaars may be seen silks from 
Syria, carpets from Turkey and Persia, brass-work from India and 
Egypt, for which the pilgrims pay heavy prices compared with 
more accessible places. Traders from all parts of Islam bring their 
wares to Mecca and do profitable business. 

_ gJiddah, as the port of Mecca, is the trade-centre of Hejaz, 

and has become in consequence the most considerable place on 
the coast of the Red Sea. In normal times it maintains a regular 
volume of commerce, not only with other Arabian ports and with 
the Persian Gulf, but also with India, Egypt, and Africa, and, for 
certain classes of commodities, with Great Britain and Southern 
Europe. The great majority of the Mecca pilgrims arrive there 
by sea, and their transport and the supply of their wants constitute 
the chief business of the place. Many of its merchants, including 
a few Christians and Jews, are enterprising and wealthy. In 
addition to the supply of the pilgrims, Jiddah also imports for the 
settled population of Hejaz, and for much of West-Central Arabia, 
though Medina now obtains a certain amount of goods by the 
Hejaz Railway. 

In spite of its lack of facilities for the loading and unloading of 
cargo, Jiddah is in normal times a regular place of call, twice 
monthly, for the British India Steamship Company’s vessels ; and 
@ French line of steamers and the vessels of the Austrian Lloyd 
touch there at irregular intervals. It is also visited by vessels 
of the Oceanic Steamship Company, the Khedivial Mail Steamship 
Company, three British Indian steamship companies, the Turkish 
Mahsusah Transport Company, and by those of three Dutch com- 
panies. Of sailing vessels trading with the port those of Turkish 
ownership greatly preponderate. From March 1910 to March 
1911 (the latest figures available) the number of vessels entering the 
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port of Jiddah was 1,055, representing an aggregate of 656,632 
tons. 

In 1910 the goods exported from Jiddah were valued at over 
£65,000, but in each of the two preceding years they were nearer 
£50,000 ; they consisted chiefly of sheep-skins, goat-skins, cow- 
hides, camel-hides, wool, henna, gum, mother-of-pearl shells, &c. 
The great export is specie, amounting, it appears, to considerably 
over £1,000,000 a year. No regular stock of coal is maintained, 
and not more than a hundred and fifty tons of Welsh coal can be 
relied on at any time. 

As in the case of exports, no official statistics are obtainable on 
the imports of Jiddah, and hardly any information from local 
merchants. In 1910 it seems certain that about £90,000 was paid 
as import duties, which would give a little less than £1,000,000 
worth (invoice value) of dutiable imports. To this total must be 
added goods imported from Ottoman ports, on which no duty is 
levied. According to one estimate the total yearly imports have 
been placed as high as £1,750,000 ; as exports are trifling in amount, 
the goods imported are for the most part paid for by the money 
of the pilgrims. 

Imports consist chiefly of grain, piece-goods, coffee, tea, sugar, 
flour, tobacco, spices, timber, carpets, crockery, and hardware. 
Under normal conditions the principal imports from the British 
Empire are rice and cereals from India, piece-goods from the 
United Kingdom (direct, or wa Constantinople, Syria, or India), 
hardware and metals from India and the United Kingdom. Flour 
is nearly all from British India, though a little of superior quality 
is imported from Marseilles and Russia. Rice is from British India, 
but of wheat only a small proportion is Indian ; nearly all is from 
Basra, the freights being light, whereas freights from Egypt are 
found prohibitive. After the outbreak of war with Turkey, in 
November 1914, grain and foodstuffs (including dhura from Egypt) 
continued to be imported, in accordance with the policy of the 
British Government, which intended them for the support of the pil- 

ims and the Arab population of the Hejaz. The action of the 

urkish authorities in seizing this grain for the use of their troops 
led for a time to the stoppage of supplies. But, owing to the 
distress among the civil population in the Hejaz, the British Govern- 
ment has since permitted the importation of grain and foodstuffs 
to be resumed until May 1916, when all sea-trade was once more 
stopped, only to be again permitted after the revolt in June. 

A share of the trade with Central Arabia is absorbed by Yambo‘, 
the natural port for Medina and Nejd, and, although its commerce 
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is of small importance compared with that of Jiddah, the harbour is 
normally visited by Egyptian, British, Turkish, and Austriansteamers, 
The revenue of the port is derived exclusively from the customs, 
the duties being nominally fixed at 10 per cent. ; the imports are 
mostly grain, coflee, and articles of clothing. The other places 
on the coast of Hejaz are of no commercial importance, and, with 
one exception, are not ports of call for steamers; at Lith, in Southern 
Hejaz, an Austrian Lloyd steamer used to call at intervals of about 
three months on her passage from Loheia and Qunfudah. 

Apart from its indispensable trade in provisions, Medina has 
never acquired the commercial importance that Mecca owes to 
the Hajj. For the Pilgrimage to Medina is not compulsory, and 
only a small proportion of the Meccan pilgrims prolong their visit 
so as to include the Prophet’s tomb, though visitors may come 
there at any time of the year. The town-population of Medina 
resembles that of Mecca in subsisting entirely on the Pilgrimage and 
the Turkish subsidy ; but the town also possesses a large agricultural 
population (see p. 117), and is a considerable source of local supply. 

The staple produce of Medina, as of all the oases of Hejaz, is the 
date. Of the numerous varieties grown there, the best class of date 
(shelebt) is packed in skins and boxes, and exported to all parts of 
the Mohammedan world. The helw date of El-‘Ala, soft and tasting 
like honey, is also famous outside the limits of Hejaz; it, too, is 
stored in skins, where it begins to dry and crystallize, and is exported 
in that form. A considerable proportion of the crop is carried to 
Syria, in part by the Syrian Hajj; the honey-date of El-‘Ala is 
a favourite sweetmeat in Damascus. El-‘Ala and the other oases 
are also great sources of date-supply to the Bedouins, and they main- 
tain some traffic with them in corn and imported rice. The chief 
traffic of Kheibar and Henakiyah is with Medina, merchants bringing 
their goods to the former oasis regularly for the autumn fair. The 
commercial connexions of Teima, on the other hand, run eastward, 
tradesmen from Jebel Shammar arriving there with Baghdad cloth- 
ing and the light and cheaper Gulf calico ; coffee-pestles and mortars 
of limestone marble are also imported from Jauf. The only export 
of the oases, apart from dates and the small trade in cereals, is Teima 
rock-salt, which is used in all parts of Arabia; it is said to be 
preferred to the sea-salt from Wejh and other coastal sources of 


supply. 
B. LIFe 


1. Town life in Hejaz cannot be summarized usefully under any 
series of generalization, the majority of the urban centres being 
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either cosmopolitan centres like Mecca and Medina, whose societies 
are not typical of local urban life, or ports like Jiddah and Yambo’, 
of mixed population, and, like the inland centres, varying greatly 
from month to month according to the ebb and flow of passing 
pilgrims. Ta’if, again, as an official summer resort, stands by itself. 
Urban life, therefore, will be best treated of under each separate 
town. 

2. Bedouin life has certain common features which distinguish it to 
some extent from that of the nomadic societies elsewhere in Arabia. 
While, on the one hand, nomadism is paramount throughout Hejaz 
outside the towns, there being very few and inconsiderable villages 
or even hamlets, the towns, on the other hand, owing to their 
external relations, remain more independent of it than in any other 
area where it prevails to anything like the same degree. The result 
is that the sharpest contrast exists between urban and rural life in 
Hejaz. The townsmen are among the best off, the Bedouins among 
the worst off, in Arabia. Thanks to their detachment from the 
settled communities and to the poverty of the soil, the Hejazi 
Bedouins are exceptionally unproductive and uncommercial ; and 
further, owing to the temptation offered by the pilgrim traffic, and 
also to the check imposed upon their natural free development by 
the local pressure of the condominium of the Porte and the Sherif, 
they are of exceptionally predatory character, low morale, and 
disunited organization. Though there are very large tribes, such 
as the Harb and Ateibah, there are practically no great Bedouin 
chiefs in Hejaz: and the tribes act less as units than almost 
anywhere else. In short, while the nomads are individually less to 
be trusted in Hejaz than in any other Arabian province, the engage- 
ments made for groups and safe-conducts given in all sincerity by 
their Sheikhs will have less validity in every respect, and very 
limited local range. 

3. Oasis life in Hejaz is that of simple and primitive agricul- 
turists. The clay-built houses are often spacious, with an upper 
floor, and the windows are open casements for light and air. 
The flooring is of beaten earth, the doors rudely constructed of 
palm-boards. Rafters are made of tamarisk and palm-beamas, for 
in all the oases tamarisk is grown for timber. Palmwood is used 
for cooking, but charcoal in the Nejd manner for the coffee-fires, 
the men making it in the desert. Camel harness is manu- 
factured from palm-fibre ; but the villagers are chiefly occupied 
with the tending of their palm-groves and with cultivation. The 
Hejazis are barren of invention and initiative. Water is their main 
concern, but they continue to use old wells and rarely sink new 
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ones. In most of the oases there is a trade in mutton, goat flesh, 
and daily provisions ; but there are few bazaars, for every one is 
a merchant of his own produce in his own house. 


C. CURRENCY 


At Mecca, Medina, and the ports, and to some extent along the 
Hajj road, Turkish coinage is current, for the surra, or subsidy, 
is paid by ‘the Turkish Government to the Sheikhs in Turkish meji- 
diehs. But the Government prohibition of the use of foreign money 
is obeyed only in transactions with Government departments ; hence 
the currency is confused and complicated. Very various coins 
circulate in the ports ; andat Jiddah, and ina minor degree at Yambo’, 
money-changers ply a lucrative trade. In the ports and towns 
rupees and dollars (both ‘ brum’ and Maria Theresa ; see below) 
are the coins perhaps most in circulation. The Turkish silver 
mejidieh and gold lira are in considerable circulation, especially for 
official purposes ; but the Turkish silver piastre is not much in 
use, being mostly replaced by the Indian 2-anna piece. 

The following tables give the silver and gold currency of Jiddah : 


Silver 


The silver currency for ordinary transactions begins from the 
lowest coin, the devani, which is an imaginary or ‘ account ’ coin, 
or at any rate is now never seen. 


28 devanis = | rezin (also imaginary). 

40 devanis = | bad piastre (also imaginary). 
28 bad piastres = 1 Umla dollar (also imaginary). 
40 rezins = | Umla dollar (also imaginary). 


The imaginary Umla dollar is the standard most used in trans- 
actions with Arabs of the interior. 
20 to 214 bad piastres = 1 rupee. 
322 to 324 bad piastres = 1 £ st. 
1 Ottoman silver piastre (real coin) = 2d. (about). 
20 Ottoman silver piastres (real coin) = 1 mejidieh. 
120 to 122 Ottoman silver piastres (real coin) = 1 £ st. 
110 Ottoman Government account piastres, called ‘ gold ’ (imagi- 
nary coin) = 1 £st. 
Dollars, called ‘ brum ’, are of three kinds, viz. : 
Singapore 
Javanese = each from 30 to 36 bad piastres. 
Mexican 
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Maria Theresa or Franca dollar = 30 to 36 bad piastres. 

Javanese or Dutch dollar = 64 bad piastres. 

Egyptian dollar of 20 Egyptian piastres = 64 to 66 bad piastres. 

Tunis dollar (5 fr.) = 60 to 64 bad piastres. 

Persian kran = 104 bad piastres. 

Rupees at the above-mentioned rate (15 rs. per 1 £ st., fixed rate) 
are in wide and constant circulation. 


Gold 


The exchange for British gold has been already given ; the follow- 
ing table gives that for the Turkish lira, the Napoleon, and tbe 
Russian 10-rouble piece : 


Turkish lira 290 to 294 bad piastres, 
Napoleon 250 to 255} ,, 9 
Russian 10-rouble piece = 329 to 330 _,, ‘+ 


In the oases and the inland district of Hejaz the riyal, or Maria 
Theresa dollar, is the common standard of value for houses, land, 
produce, camels, and live-stock generally ; but little silver is in actual 
circulation. At Teima the silver riyals, received by the village 
dealers from the sale of dates or grain to nomads (who in their turn 
had parted with camels to brokers), are nearly all exhausted for the 
annual tribute, certain sheikhs riding with them to Ha’il, after the 
date harvest, to pay them into the treasury of the Emir. Elsewhere 
the stock of silver does not accumulate, but soon finds its way to the 
coast, to Nejd, or to Syria, in payment for goods imported. Conse- 
quently for the traffic of daily life very little money passes, though 
values and payments are generally reckoned on a silver basis. But 
this causes little inconvenience, for much of Arabian traffic is tradi- 
tionally barter. 

When, for example, land is sold, a part payment is made of such 
scanty silver as the purchaser possesses, and the rest is delivered in 
the form of dates and household gear, such as brass pots and 
vessels, which, with the exception of the rare sitting carpet, are 
nearly the only movables in the simple dwellings. Doughty 
reports a sale of an outlying plot of land at Kheibar, for which the 
principal consideration was an old cutlass and its scabbard. The 
hire for camels is paid in dates; at Teima, for example, a month’s 
hire of a good camel is a hundred measures of dates, the equivalent 
of five riyals. Dates, in fact, form the commonest and most 
convenient medium of exchange in the oases. 
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D. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


In Mecca, Medina, and their ports, Turkish weights and measures 
are largely employed, but not to the exclusion of native standards. 
At Medina and in all the oases of Hejaz the measure most commonly 
employed is the sah (sa‘), which varies considerably in content in 
diff erent places. According to Doughty the sah is the equivalent 
of nearly two pints at Teima, nearly three pints at El-‘Ala, and five 
pints at Kheibar; at Ha’il he reports it is two pints and a half. 

e other measures in use, as given by Doughty, are the following : 

A medega (a small palm-basket), the equivalent of twelve sahs ; 

and a mejellad, the equivalent of five medegas. 

At Medina and elsewhere in Hejaz a skin of dates is called hashiyah. 
Large bargains in dates are reckoned in camel-loads. 

The measure of length in Hejaz, as in other parts of Arabia, 
appears to be the actual cubit, the distance from a man’s elbow to 
the point of his middle finger (dhra‘). According to Doughty 
a ‘palm-rod’ (length not stated) is employed at Kheibar as a larger 
lineal measure, the repair of an orchard-wall being reckoned and 
paid for by the palm-rod. 


POLITICAL 
1. GOVERNMENT 


Under the Ottoman arrangement Hejaz became a vilayet, whose 
vali was resident at Mecca in winter and Ta if in summer (except 
when the Pilgrimage fell in the summer months). His governorship 
included all the area from the border of the vilayet of Sham (Damas- 
cus), S. of Ma‘an (but latterly from E]-‘Ala only), down to the 
northern limit of the vilayet of Yemen, S. of Lith. Under him 
were four kazas, Yambo‘, Rabugh, Jiddah, and Lith. In these 
the apparatus of government was organized on the usual Ottoman 
system, the officials of the Porte collecting all taxes (so far as taxes 
could be collected at all in such a province as Hejaz). 

The towns of Mecca and Medina, however, were not only tax- 
free so far as the Ottoman Government was concerned, but in 
receipt of subsidies from the Treasury (surra); and so also were 
many nomad chiefs, notably certain Harb sheikhs, capable of inter- 
fering with the passage of pilgrims or with the railway track. The 
whole province was exempt from military service, and an attempt 
to prevail upon the Hejazis to accept conscription in 1914 was 
resisted successfully by the Emir of Mecca. 
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The Porte, however, maintained its own forces in Hejaz under 
the exclusive command of its own officers. The normal garrison, 
including the Emir’s own guard of 500 men, was about 7,000 with 
3 batteries, of which force a large part was usually stationed along 
the Hejaz Railway line, the proper garrisons of Mecca, Medina, 
Jiddah, Yambo‘, and Ta if being kept much below strength. The 
result was that only the chief centres of settled population and the 
Hejaz Railway line were effectively and continuously held. Other 
lines of communication were all precarious. The road from Medina 
to Yambo‘, for example, required a strong escort, and the pilgrim 
tracks from Medina to Mecca were more often closed by the Harb 
than open, payments of surra notwithstanding. The direct road 
from Mecca to Ta if by ‘Arafat was notoriously unsafe, and even on 
the Jiddah road, in the intervals between block-houses, murders and 
highway robberies were of common occurrence. 

Side by side, however, with this foreign government there has 
existed the very real, though mediatized, authority of the Emir 
(or ‘Grand Sherif’) of Mecca. This Emirate, whose institution— 
one of the results of the decline of the early Caliphial régime in the 
Moslem world—dates from the tenth century, was, until the last 
years of the eighteenth century, the sole de facto power in Hejaz, 
having in that century cast off all but a shadow of dependence on 
the Porte, which kept a precarious hold on Jiddah alone. 

The Wahabite invasion, however, followed by the imposition of 
Egyptian rule upon Hejaz, brought about a change. Mohammed 
‘Ali of Egypt reduced the Emir to a cipher, and when the Porte 
resumed direct control of Hejaz, in 1840, its firmer hand and the 
internecine dissensions of the Sherifial clans and families in Mecca 
prevented the Emirate from recovering its eighteenth-century 
position. It did, however, gradually improve its status, having 
retained the loyalty of the Bedouins of West-Central Arabia. The 
Emir’s allowance was increased by the Porte to a princely income, 
with which, and with private means largely derived from lands in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, he maintained a large household and 
a strong body-guard. He was recognized as the chief executive 
officer in Mecca itself, and as enjoying an extra-territorial indepen- 
dence there and at Ta’if, with the right to keep official represen- 
tatives to watch his own and Meccan interests at Jiddah, Medina, 
and elsewhere. In spite of the strengthening of Ottoman power in 
Hejaz by ‘Othman Pasha in 1886, the astute Emir, ‘Aun er-Rafiq, 
kept and increased his privileged position, the relation between Vali 
and Emir being not unlike that between a Resident and a Rajah ina 
mediatized native state of India. Although the Porte could not, the 
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Emir could, call out considerable levies of Hejazi and other Bedouins, 
and by so doing in order to fight the Turks’ battles, Emirs, and par- 
ticularly the actual prince, Husein, have not only made interest 
with the Porte, but inspired it with a wholesome respect, and, 
further, kept in touch with a fighting force which could be used 
some day for their own ends. This position of the Emir of Mecca 
as a great Bedouin chief was bound to increase with the decline of 
Ottoman strength ; and it is by using it that Sherif Husein, the 
present prince, has almost restored the Emirate to the power and 
independence it enjoyed before the Wahabite invasion. 

The Emirate has never been, in theory, hereditary or restricted, 
except by prescription, to any one Sherifial clan or family. As 
a matter of fact, the Emirs for a century past, including the present 
prince, who was sent from Constantinople to take the office in 1908, 
have owed their succession to direct nomination by the foreign 
occupying power. But the Porte has kept to the ‘Abadilah house 
since 1827, twice only interpolating a member of the rival Dhawi 
Zeid for short terms (1851-6 and 1880-2) on the divide et impera 
principle. It has always been a disadvantage of the Emirs that 
members not only of other Ashraf clans, but also of their own houses, 
hold themselves as well or better entitled to the Emirate; and if 
the Turkish power were to be withdrawn, the internecine wars 
which marked each avoidance of the throne up to the close of the 
eighteenth century would no doubt revive. The actual Emir could 
only secure the succession to a son by maintaining and leaving to 
him a superior paid force of soldiery, and one son would be as likely 
to claim the succession as another It is well to bear in mind that 
in Mecca itself is always centred a strong opposition to the ruling 
house, and an Emir can hardly fail to have foes of his own household. 

The title ‘Grand Sherif’ is a European invention. The Arabs 
call the prince of Mecca Emir, and address him as ‘ Seyyidna ’ (our 
Lord). From the Turks he had the titles ‘ Highness’ and ‘ Pasha’, 
his sons being commonly styled ‘ Beys’. 


2. Recent History AND POLITICS 


The ruling Emir, Sherif Husein ibn ‘Ali, grandson of the first 
‘Abadilah Emir (died in 1858), is now well over sixty years of age. 
He was nominated to the Emirate by the Anglophil Grand Vizier, 
Kiamil Pasha, in 1908, after a long residence at Constantinople. 
Sherif Husein’s uncle, ‘Abdillah, had died on the way to take up the 
position to which he had been nominated at Mecca, and Husein’s 
cousin, ‘Ali, who was Emir previously, had been banished with his 
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family to Egypt. His other cousins, the children of Aun er-Rafiq, 
Emir from 1882 to 1905, were also interdicted by the Porte. 

Husein was appointed as a man of pacific character, likely both 
to serve the Porte’s purposes and also to keep on good terms with 
ourselves. In the early years of his Emirate he appeared zealously 
to be fulfilling the first hope. In 1910 he took up arms for the 
Turks against the Asiri revolt under Idrisi and succeeded in relieving 
Ibha and seriously reducing Idrisi’s power. In the same year he 
sent an expedition to Qasim to assert the rights of the Ateibah ; 
and though, through the defection of Ibn Rashid, he had to retire 
content with an arrangement with Ibn Sa‘td (under this the 
Ateibah were to remain free of the latter’s taxes and the Meccan 
Treasury merely asserted its right to a considerable contribution from 
Qasim), his influence had been extended to Central Arabia. Shortly 
afterwards he took under his protection certain fugitive rebels of 
Ibn Sa‘tid’s house, for sheltering whom the Ateibah had been raided. 
His relations with Ibn Sa‘tid have continued, however, outwardly 
peaceful, and those with Ibn Rashid friendly. 

Husein, however, had cherished from the first, under the 
stimulus of his powerful second son, ‘Abdullah, the design of emanci- 
pating the Meccan Emirate from its dependence on the Porte: and, 
though he himself does not seem at any time to have desired the 
Caliphate, ‘Abdullah, his reputed successor-designate, has been 
credited with that ambition. His early pro-Ottoman expeditions 
had served to organize a Bedouin force which he could use at need. 
From 1913 Sherif Husein began to follow an anti-Ottoman policy, 
opposing the extension of the Hejaz Railway and supporting the 
Harb tribesmen in their resistance to both this and other Turkish 
projects. From the outbreak of the present war he has steadily 
refused to help the Turks to recruit in Hejaz, and though, for fear 
of having to submit to crippling requisitions, he gave way so far as 
to allow his eldest son, ‘Ali, to raise an irregular regiment of Bedouins 
at Medina for service in Sinai, he continued to organize the Hejaz 
tribes, which acknowledge his authority, with a view to insurrec- 
tion at the proper moment ; and, reconciling himself with Idrisi, 
tried to unite him and the Imam of Yemen in a common anti- 
- Ottoman aim. His third son, Feisal, was dispatched to Constan- 
tinople early in 1915, and, on his return to Syria, got into com- 
munication with the pan-Arabists. Though Feisal’s policy and 
actions have not been quite clear, it seems that he secretly furthered 
his father’s designs by promoting disaffection ; and though obliged 
to accompany Enver to Medina in February 1916, he returned to 
Syria to continue the same work. In 1915 ‘Abdullah, the second 
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son, was sent to Central Arabia to make peace between the Emirs 
of Ha’il and Riyadh and to enforce the claims of the Meccan 
Treasury on Qasim and Sedeir. This peace was, however, not 
observed on either side for long. 

By the spring of 1916 Husein had become the de facto power in 
Hejaz, with wide inflyence outside, extending in Asir to Wadi 
Bishah, and northward to the southern Anazah tribes. Both in 
Mecca and Medina (in which last city he kept his eldest son, ‘Ali, 
as his representative) he had reduced Turkish authority very low, 
and even in Jiddah his agents wielded the most influence. But 
the Porte was maintaining its garrisons, in spite of temporary inter- 
ruptions of railway communication, and, under their protection, 
the Ottoman officials held on. In May 1916 a strict naval patrol 

| of the Hejaz coasts was enforced by us, in order to support the Emir 
by demonstrating to the Arabs the inevitable results of further 
submission to Ottoman occupations ; and, early in June, an insur- 
rection of tribes from the Juheinah in the north to the borders of 
Asir in the south, including both Harb and Ateibah, broke out 
under the leadership of the Emir and his sons. 


DISTRICTS AND TOWNS 
A. MiIpIAn 


For convenience all the northern part of Hejaz from N. lat. 30° 
to N. lat. 27° will be considered apart under this name, which is 
still in native use (Jebel Madian) though applied to the north- 
western coast-land only. 

It is a wild mountainous district throughout, with no permanent 
settlements at all between the less than half a dozen hamlets of 
the coast and the line of the Hejaz Railway, whose stations along 
the Midian stretch from Ma‘an to Dar el-Hamra, about 250 miles, 
have no village or hamlet attached to them except in the single 
case of Tebik, a village of some 300 inhabitants in a small oasis 
(see Vol. II, p. 128f.). | 

The coast is fringed by a low sandy Tihaimah plain varying from 
about 15 miles to less than the half in breadth. It has vegetation 
only in the mouths of wadis, but has been provided with wells at 
intervals for the use of pilgrims on the Egyptian Hajj road (Route 
No. 34). The most extensive oasis is that of Sherma (Sarma) to the 
E. of Khureibah. The only settlements of even village rank are: 
1. Akaba lies on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Akaba, near 
' its head, which forms a circular bay extending for some three miles 
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to the N. and NW. The shore is very low at the head of the bay, 
where the Wadi Arabah debouches, a sandy valley bounded on each 
side by high escarpments. Akaba consists of a small square fort, 
a Turkish telegraph-office, and a village of about 50 houses, with 
adjoining gardens and date-grove ; no fishing boats. The climate 
is unhealthy on account of the absence of wgst winds ; much fever. 
The general well (water brackish and not good) is close to the 
shore, a few yards W. of the fort; no water inside village. A 
Turkish garrison is normally stationed here, consisting of fifty 
infantry under two officers, ten camel police, and twenty unmounted 
police, the last raised from natives of the district. The fort also 
forms a grain-depot for the use of caravans on their way to and 
from Mecca. Close to the W. of the fort a primitive pier has been 
constructed. 

2. Muweilah, a village and fort about 150 miles S., containing 
a small grain-depot for pilgrims and a Bedouin market. The village 
consists of some seventy or eighty families, most of them dwelling 
in palm-leaf huts ; there are a few stone houses, and some gardens 
and date-groves. The water-supply is from shallow wells, and is 
abundant but not always good. Sheep are obtainable, and charcoal 
is extensively burnt from acacia-trees in the neighbourhood. A small 
Turkish garrison holds the place. The coast is low, but gradually 
rises inland to hills of great height. There is no harbour, but merely 
a roadstead behind coral reefs, where a vessel might anchor in light 
winds ; but the approaches are dangerous. Good shelter may be 
obtained at Sherm Yuh§ar, an inlet about 4 milesS. There isa cara- 
van-route from Muweilah to Tebuk (Route No. 30), and soto Medina. 

3. Dhaba. S. of Muweilah, the head-quarters of the local Huweitat 
chief, is a hamlet chosen by the Turks as the base of their coastal 
defences. It has wells and groves (see Route No. 34). 

Others, such as another Dhaba, half-way down the shore of the 
Akaba Gulf, and Salmah, south of Muweilah, are mere blockhouses 
near which Bedouins occasionally camp. The description of the 
Egyptian pilgrim road (Route No. 34) will give a sufficient general 
idea of the Midianite Tihaimah. 

Behind the coastal plain on the Gulf of Akaba the land rises 
steeply to moderate heights ; but near the opening of the Red Sea 
it springs up in a series of granitic peaks, from 7,000 to 9,000 ft. in 
height, behind which, at an elevation of about 6,000 ft., the main 
sandstone plateau of the Arabian shelf presents a continuous 
escarpment to the W. at an average distance of forty miles 
inland. The valleys descending from this escarpment between the 


coastal peaks, and also from the peaks themselves, are all sand- | 
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choked fiumaras, with none but very scanty desert vegetation. 
The plateau behind the escarpment is a vast plain of red sand 
with isolated outcrops of rock and is known generally as Hisma. 
It is about 50 miles broad and on the S. and E. is enclosed by 
rugged barren ground capped with lavas whose level is about 
1,500 ft. higher than the western plain. When this ridge is passed, 
there is a steep fall eastward to the sandy steppe of West-Central 
Arabia through which the Hejaz Railway is laid at a distance of 
about 100 miles from the Midian coast. Route No. 30, from 
Muweilah to Tebik (q.v.), passes through country typical of Midian. 

The littoral as far S. as Wadi Hamdh was regarded as Egyptian 

| territory under Ottoman suzerainty until 1886. 


» 
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B. WAp!i HampH 


Under this name may be included for convenience all northern 
Hejaz from N. lat. 27° to N. lat. 24°, because throughout all that 
long stretch of nearly 200 miles the hinterland drains ultimately 
to the Red Sea through the single channel of Wadi Hamdh, which 
debouches about 30 miles south of Wejh. 

The country between the coast-line and the Hejaz Railway (here 
laid about 150 miles inland), is very ill known to us, and the Wadi 
Hamdh itself has never been followed by any explorer. It can only 
be said that the coastal plain and range of Midian are continued 
throughout, the former becoming if anything more barren, and the 
latter declining in elevation, but remaining abrupt and rising again 
to great height in Jebel Radhwah, north of Yambo‘. Wadi Hamdh 
itself cuts through this coastal range, coming from the ‘Aweiridh 
harrah on the one hand and the Kheibar harrah on the other (see 
p. 97). If we may judge by the experience of travellers on the 
two main caravan tracks which cross this district, that from Wejh 
to El-‘Ala and that from Yambo‘ to Medina, the coastal range 
is backed by a rougher but less elevated tract than in Midian, 
and this contains some scattered hamlets of the Billi tribe in 
the upper range of the Juheinah towards the south. The chief 
pilgrim-route from Mecca to Medina crosses the south-eastern 
angle of the district diagonally, and has caused more permanent 
hamlets to exist there than elsewhere; but there is practically 
nothing worthy to be called a village between the Tihimah and the 
Hejaz Railway, or between El-‘Ala and Medina. 

For the coast of the Tihamah see Route No. 34. The principal, 
and about the only permanent, settlements in it are the following : 

4. Wejh, a small town, including a few stone houses, on the N. 
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side of the bay of the same name; population about 2,000. Ahun- 
dred yards E. of the town is a fort ona flat-topped hill. The bazaar 
is poorly stocked, but some forage is procurable. Water is scarce 
and brackish ; the main supply is obtained from a well some 30 ft. 
deep, about 1,000 yards tothe K. of thefort. The coast in the neigh- 
bourhood consists of coral cliffs from 50 to 70 ft. high, and between 
these and the hills, which rise steeply 3 or 4 miles inland, is a low 
plain, marshy near the sea and covered with a saline encrustation. 
The harbour is easy of access and no dangers bar its approach ; it 
is rectangular in shape, 3 cables long, and has an entrance 250 yards 
wide between reefs. The fort makes a good mark for a ship entering 
the harbour, as does also a tower, 50 ft. high, on the S. side of the 
bay. The best anchorage is in 6 fathoms about a cable SE. by S. 
of the southern end of the village, though there is not room for 
more than one vessel of moderate size. About 6 miles E.of Wejh 
is a fort, nearly surrounded by hills, with a small Turkish garrison ; 
it serves as a grain-depot for the use of caravans going to Mecca. 

5. Umlejh (Ummlaj), a village of some 80 houses with fort and 
small garrison on a deep bay opening to NNW. opposite Hasani 
Island. It has a considerable but thin date-grove in the wadi about 
Ymile N. Umlejh has grown from a mere hamlet in the last few years, 
owing to the facilities of its bay for coasting craft, the existence of a 
fairly easy track to Istabal ‘Antar station on the Hejaz Railway (120 
miles) or to Medina direct (140 miles), and the comparative fertility 
of the Tihamah hereabouts and in the lower course of Wadi ‘Ain, 
north of Jebel Radhwah. It lies near, but S. of, the frontier between 
Billi and Juheinah territories. Although faced by a dangerous 
reef, the harbour is the most favourable for steam craft on the N. 
half of the Red Sea coast, and should develop in the near future. 

6. Yambo‘ el-Babr is a garrisoned town, built on the edge of 
the barren plain between the mountains and the sea, and walled 
on the landward side. It stands on the N. shore of a bay, pro- 
tected by a small sandy island on a reef which forms the southern 
limit of the anchorage. It has no made harbour, but is used as the 
port of Medina (130 miles). The entrance to the inlet is 1} cables 
wide between the reefs. The water is deep outside, but in the 
entrance the depths decrease rapidly from 15 to 8 and 6 fathoms ; 


— 


off the town the anchorage is in from 4 to 6 fathoms, and the width ,; 


available is 1} cables. The houses of the town are roughly built 
oi limestone and coralline, and the crumbling of the latter gives 
them a dilapidated appearance. It is a mean and very dirty place, 
but there are some good shops where most necessaries are obtain- 
able. The permanent population is about 3,000; but caravans, 
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especially in the Pilgrimage season, double or treble it temporarily. 
Pilgrims who arrive by sea store here their goods which are too 
heavy to be transported. Non-Moslems are allowed to reside within 
the town provided they do not go outside the walls. Water is 
brought on camel-back from wells at Aseliyah, 3 miles E., and from 
others (brackish) inthe town; also from rain-cisterns. It is nowhere 
good. A condensing plant has recently been put up. The Vali of 
Hejaz is here represented by a Kaimmakam. Telegraph to Medina. 
The place is in Juheinah territory. 

Yambo‘ en-Nakhl is a palm-oasis and village some miles away to 
the ENE., head-quarters of the Juheinah Arabs. 

7. El-‘Ala is a large oasis-village of about 3,000 inhabitants, many 
of them of servile descent, on the Hejaz Railway at the N. limit of 
religious Hejaz. It lies on the SW. side of the Wadi el-Qura, which 
here runs NW. and SE. under the steep cliff of the Harrat el- 
‘Aweiridh. The railway follows the pilgrim route to the E. of the 
wadi, and the station is at a place called Monstreyah nearly 2 m. 
S. of the town. The town itself is narrow and about a third of a 
mile in length, but the oasis extends above and below it to a total 
length of more than three miles. It is walled on the SW. side, 
where it adjoins the desert, and there are two main gates besides 
smaller doors; it is open on the side of the oasis. The houses are 
well constructed of stone, but the streets are narrow and darkened 
by the upper storeys, which are built high to gain some freshness in 
the stagnant air of the wadi, shut off as it is by the harrah from the 
western sea-winds. There is no bazaar, but provisions are sold 
after sunrise at the street-corners, and mutton and goat-flesh outside 
the walls. 

The date plantations and fields are irrigated by a lukewarm 
brook and by some smaller springs which rise in the oasis. All the 
water 1s tepid and sulphurous, the temperature of the main stream 
being 92° F.; in it the villagers wash themselves, and there are 
enclosed bathing-places for the women. The women go closely 
veiled. Where the valley begins to shelve the fields are dug out 
deeply, below the level of the public paths, for direct irrigation ; 
the outlying palms, beyond the level of the springs, are watered 
from well-pits dug to a depth of 27 ft. The ground-water, which 
is cooler and brackish, is drawn by small humped cattle. 

El-‘Ala is a great source of date-supply for the NW. nomads, and 
there is a certain amount of traffic in corn and imported rice. Of 
the many kinds of dates, the helw variety is chiefly exported to 
Syria (see p. 103). There are groves of sweet and sour lemons, but 
the plum is the only stone-fruit. There are not many vines, and 
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these climb on trees and trellises. Besides the humped cattle 
employed for field labour, there are a few asses and goats and 
some poultry. 

8. Medina is a walled town in a large oasis, 130 miles inland 
from Yambo‘, and is the present terminus of the Hejaz Railway. 
It lies in a hollow of an elevated plain, at an altitude of 2,300 ft. 
Hills surround the plain on three sides, at a distance of 5 to 
10 miles from the town, but the country is more open towards 
the S. The convergence of wadis in the neighbourhood of Medina 
has made it one of the best-watered districts in Hejaz. 

The city, which is about half the size of Mecca, forms an irregular 
oval, and is about a mile in length. It consists of two parts. The 
older town, in the NE. quarter, is surrounded by its own wall, and 
is separated by a broad open space, the Barr el-Munakhah, and 
on the S. side by the narrower Darb el-Jenazah, from the modern 
town and suburbs, which are protected by a rampart of mud and 
crude brick joining the wall of the older town at its NW. and SE. 
extremities. Through the modern town runs the Wadi Buthan, 
a tributary of the Wadi Qanat, which the road from Yambo‘ crosses. 
A fort or small citadel shuts in the head of the Barr el-Munakhah 
on the N. side. There are five outer gates, the Bab esh-Shami 
and the Bab ez-Ziyafah on the N., the former leading to Jebel 
Ohod and the tomb and mosque of the Prophet’s uncle Hamzah 
(about 4 miles from the town) ; in the E. wall is the Bab el-Jiimah, 
which opens on the Nejd road, and Baqi‘ el-Gharqad, the cemetery 
in which are the tombs of many of the companions of the Prophet ; 
on the S. is the Bab Kubah, opening on to the Kubah road, and on 
the W. is the Bab el-‘Ambari,through which runs the road to Yambo‘. 
The E. and W. gates are massive buildings with double towers. 
The railway station lies about a quarter of a mile to the W. of the 
town, and includes some substantial, bullet-proof buildings. 

Pilgrims arriving by rail or from Yambo‘ enter the town by the 
W. gate and cross the suburbs to the Barr el-Munakhah, the great 
open space, already referred to, where caravans assemble on arrival 
and before starting ; here those who cannot afford to hire houses 
encamp in the open. The older town is entered from the Barr 
el-Munakhah by the Bab el-Misr, from which the principal street 
runs eastward to the Haram or Prophet’s Mosque, which is entered 
at the principal gate (Bab es-Salaém) in the SW. corner, richly 
decorated with marbles, tiles, and gilded inscriptions; but the 
spacious court of the mosque, with its minarets and lofty dome, 
is hemmed in on all sides by narrow lanes and houses. Within 
the principal gate a portico leads along the S. wall to the chamber, 
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hung with curtains, which is supposed to contain the graves of 
Mohammed, Abu Bekr, and ‘Omar; the reputed tomb of Fatimah 
is in a chamber to the N. of this. Within the court of the mosque 
are the Prophet’s well, and some palms said to have been planted 


| by Fatimah. The houses of the town are substantially built of 
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granite and lava blocks cemented with lime; some of those in 
the better residential quarters are four or five storeys high and have 
small gardens behind them. The streets are narrow and dark, 
but clean, and in part paved. 

Unlike Mecca, Medina has always been a city of agriculturists. 
It. is surrounded on all sides except the W. by date plantations and 
cultivated fields, which extend for several miles. A copious supply 
of water is conducted from a tepid source (Eiz-Zarkah) at the village 
of Kubah (2 miles to the S.), and is distributed by underground 
conduits to each quarter. Good water is also obtained from many 
wells in the oasis, the underground water being within easy reach 
at almost any point. Some of the wells are brackish, and the soil 
in places is impregnated with salt. The date-palm grows luxuriantly ; 
no less than 139 varieties are said to be cultivated, of which 60 or 
70 are well known. The best class is exported (see above, p. 103). 
Vines also flourish, the best variety (sherifi) having a long white 
grape; the fruit-trees include jujube-trees, bananas, limes, some 
peach-trees, three sorts of pomegranates, but no apricots. Maize 
is largely grown, smaller quantities of wheat and barley, some 
Egyptian clover (bersim), and a large assortment of vegetables. 

The permanent population, apart from the garrison, is about 
40,000, living mainly on the Pilgrimage, on the revenues of the 
mosque, and on a large Government grant (surra). The suburban 
population, composed mainly of landowners and cultivators, 
profess Shiah opinions more or less openly and tend to marry 
among themselves. In this respect they form a contrast to the 
motley population of the city, which through intermarriage with 
Turks, Kurds, Persians, and other races is Arab only in language 
and customs. Further admixture takes place through new settlers, 
who remain behind after each Pilgrimage, attracted by the profits 
to be gained as guides and by the Turkish subsidy. All classes 
in the town, from the owners of houses to the water-carriers, make 
largé profits out of the pilgrims, for while a visit to Medina is not com- 
pulsory (like the Pilgrimage to Mecca), those make it who can afford 
the luxury (see Chapter II); thus the annual influx of pilgrims, 
though much below that of Mecca, is still very considerable. 

Normally there is a garrison of three battalions and some camelry. 
Telegraph to Damascus and Yambo‘. 
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9. Teima is a small oasis-town just outside the south-western 
corner of the Nefiid, on the northern border of Hejaz, about 65 miles 
N. of El-‘Ala. It lies in a depression in the high open plain, at an 
altitude of 3,400 ft., on a flood-bottom of fertile loam surrounded 
by a sterile waste of undulating ground. The oasis consists of 
three separate divisions, the principal settlement lying in the centre 
and known as El-Haddaj, from the famous well in the midst of its 
island of date-palms. The oasis is surrounded by clay orchard- 
walls, which are in a very dilapidated state and do not form any 
sort of protection. It is fortified by high towers of sun-dried brick, 
and similar towers are built in the separate quarters of the town ; 
these date from the insecure times before the government of Ibn 
Rashid. Two smaller oases lie to the SE. and NW. respectively ; 
they form separate enclosures and are watered by their own wells. 
Between that to the NW. and the main oasis is Qasr Zellim, a 
square fort-like building, with walls of dry masonry 5 ft. thick, 
15 ft. high, and measuring some 50 to 60 paces in kength. The 
walls of the old Jewish city lie to the SW., some 50 ft. above the 
town, where they form a circuit of 3 miles; and between them 
and the oasis are remains of rude stone buildings of the same period. 
The present town is a healthy and prosperous settlement. The 
clay-built houses are spacious, and most of them are provided with 
an upper floor and with open casements for light and air; they 
are scattered through the oasis, each being surrounded by its own 
walled garden. The great mosque lies in the E. of the town. 

The water, both for drinking and irrigation, is supplied entirely 
by wells, and is flat, lukewarm, and unwholesome. The principal 
supply is obtained from El-Haddaj, the great well-pit already 
referred to, which is known throughout Arabia. It is a large pit, 
measuring some 50 ft. across and 50 ft. deep to the water-level, the 
sides being walled with cut stones ; the water wells strongly from 
a large hole in the rock and suffices for the whole central oasis. 
Some sixty frames with draw-wheels are mounted around it, the 
leather buckets being raised by well-camels; irrigation goes on 
day and night, but the water-supply is never exhausted. There 
are, besides, several other small well-pits dotted about the oasis, 
worked by two or three camels each. 

The soil of Teima is good, and after one ploughing is fit for sowing 
or for the planting of date-palms. The land bears corn every 
year, with a variation in the kind of grain; but the villagers sow 
only for one harvest, as the water is required mainly for the date 
plantations. They plough in the autumn with the well-camels 
and manure the fields from the camel-yards. Wheat, barley, 
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millet, and a small-grained Nejd wheat are grown, and some 
tobacco, green in the dried leaf. Fruit-trees, which are planted 
beside the irrigation channels, include the plum, pomegranate, fig, 
the great citron, and sweet and sour lemons; the vine grows as 
a trellis- plant beside the wells, and tamarisk is cultivated for 
timber. The many kinds of Teima dates are of excellent quality, 
but all are heating and are eaten with the nomads’ sour buttermilk. 

The settled population of Teima probably numbers from 1,500 to 
2,000, mainly of the Wuld Suleim@n ; in figure and facial lineaments 
they closely resemble the Bedouins. There are a few villagers of 
half-negro blood, but no Gallas. The women go unveiled. Among the 
strangers that frequent the town are a few traders from J. Shammar, 
who sell Baghdad clothing and cheap calico. But there are no 
shops, the landowners selling their corn and dates at their own 
houses; the nomads are their chief customers. The villagers 
seldom taste flesh-meat, but game is sometimes brought in. Teima 
rock-salt is used in all parts of Arabia ; it is obtained from salt-beds 
to the NE. of the main oasis beyond the cultivation. And at half 
a day’s ride N. of Teima a kind of black rock-alum is dug, which 
is used as medicine for sick camels. 

There is little destitution and no ruined houses nor abandoned 
fields areto be seen. In 1909 an increase in cultivation was reported ; 
Carruthers saw new plantations of palms, and newly built walled en- 
closures. Thanks to its high desert air Teima is entirely free from 
fever. The only serious malady isa kind of rheumatic ophthalmia, 
which is rife in spring ; it is caused by chill through sleeping out at 
night, or through drinking after nightfall water chilled in the girbies. 

Teima owes allegiance at present to the Emir of Hail, the yearly 
tribute being collected after the date-harvest. 

10. Kheibar is a large oasis-village (or group of villages) lying in 
harrah desert at an elevation of about 2,800 ft., considerably below 
the general harrah level, which is about 6,000 ft. It lies some 70 miles 
N. of Medina, from which town it is controlled when not left to 
the tribesmen of Wuld Suleiman, who own the land, or to the 
Emir of Ha’il. The settlement stands in the Wadi Zeidiyah, the 
largest of the Kheibar valleys, which lie close together in the harrah . 
border, cutting into the lava field to the shallow clays beneath. 
The main village is built under a long basalt crag, which stands isolated 
in the valley and bears the ancient citadel, El-Hisn. At the top 
of the rock is a walled platform, some two hundred paces by ninety, 
and on the side above the village is a covered well, for its supply 
in time of danger; it was protected, when Doughty saw it, by two 
great pyramids of brick. The village gates are shut at night. 
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The water, supplied by many springs which rise between the 
upper basalt and the underlying clays, is tepid and sulphurous, 
but never brackish. The soil is heavily charged with salt, which 
renders agriculture difficult ; but if the salt-crusts be removed for 
two or three seasons, the soil becomes capable of being sown, and 
every year it becomes sweeter. The villagers plough with a pair 
of small oxen, and they do not dress their fields ; they only work 
before noon. They irrigate with the public water once a week ; 
and the irrigation-rights of every plot of land are inscribed in the 
Sheikh’s register of the village, the-day and the hour being noted 
at which the owner may draw off the public water. Each house- 
hold has its palm-plantations and its plots for sowing. 

The settled population is 2,500, mainly negroes and half-breeds ; 

the majority are of the Sudan type, but there are some Gallas 
among them. The Arabs avoid residence for fear of intermittent 
fever, but they are the owners of the Jand which is cultivated by 
the negro villagers as their permanent tenants ; and they enter the 
town at midsummer to gather their half of the date-harvest. The 
Bedouin owner must also remunerate his partner at a fixed rate 
for the planting of fresh palms and the repair of walls ; and, should 
he be unable to pay, the sum may be deducted from his share of 
the date-harvest. The negro tenants cannot purchase the land, 
the right to which is vested permanently with the tribe. But the 
villagers possess in their own right certain open lands which have 
never been planted with date-palms ; these lie towards Qasr en- 
Nebi, to the W. of Kheibar, and at Hirdah to the NW., where 
there are many wells. Millet is grown for sale to the nomads ; but 
there is little ready money, and the younger villagers work for 
their food and without wages. 

The Kheibar dates, which form the staple produce of the oasis, 
are vellow and small and have a drug-like flavour, but they are not 
unwholesome. The chief traffic is with Medina, and many sales- 
men arrive from that town for the autumn fair, when they store 
their goods in hired houses which are left empty during the rest 
of the year. It is only under stress of famine, after a succession 
of rainless winters, that Bedouins ever seek refuge in the Kheibar 
valleys ; when they do so, they have the right to plant half the 
land of their negro partners, who willingly lend them ploughs and 
tools. The oasis is far from healthy. The most pestilent season, 
called the hamim, is between March and April, after the corn is 
carried ; the valley fever is then liable to carry off an adult after 
a day or two’s sickness. 

11. Henakiyah, a settlement S. of the Kheibar harrah near the 
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head of Wadi el-Hamdh. According to Doughty it was formerly 
in the possession of the Ruweilah tribe, but is now a negro village ; 
of some forty houses with a small guard of soldiery from Medina. 
The place possesses several small palm-groves, lying close together. 
The water-supply is from wells, from 60 to 90 ft. deep; but some 
springs exist in the neighbourhood, and these have been utilized 
to supplement the supply by means of old conduits which have 
been repaired. Henakiyah lies on one of the main routes between 
Medina and Boreidah (see Route No. 24). 

The Harb tribe holds all the vicinity of Medina, and one of ite 
sections, the Beni ‘Amr, owns and cultivates the chief suburban date- 
palm district of Jebel Fur‘. It is the Beni ‘Ali sub-tribe, however, 
which is most to be reckoned with in and near the town itself, 
where it is a constant source of disorder and disaffection against 
the Turks. Between Medina and the coast, from Yambo‘ south- 
ward, the Beni Salim occupy the country and own the few palm- 
oases, lying mostly south of the Medina-~Yambo* road. 


C. SouTHERN DISTRICT 


This district‘\extends from N. lat. 24° to N. lat. 20°, on or about 
which line Asir begins. The fourfold longitudinal division of 
Hejaz into zones of coastal plain (Tihamah), coastal range, upland 
intramontane plain, and main ridge is most clearly marked here. 
The coastal range, however, declines in altitude from Jebel Radhwah 
through Jebel Subh, and south of the pilgrim route (Darb es- 
Sultani) from Rabugh to Medina it becomes dusty hills not above 
2,000 ft. in altitude. It springs up again into a more mountainous 
range (Jebel Sa‘diyah) some distance south of the Jiddah—Mecca 
road and runs on behind Lith into the high ‘Aqabah of Asir. The 
Tihadmah in the north of the district improves in fertility and, from 
some distance north of Jiddah to some distance north of Rabugh, 
has several villages (see Routes Nos. 28 and 34) and date-groves. 
It then lapses to desert, to improve again near Lith. 

The third zone, the intramontane plain, is a dusty steppe except 
where crossed by main wadis from the Ridge. Of these Wadi 
Fatimah, which flows from north of Mecca to south of Jiddah, 
is the most important and encourages most fertility. There is 
a chain of small oases with rare farms down its course fed by the 
abundant springs of its tributaries, the Wadis Leimin and Seil 
north and north-east of Mecca (see Routes Nos. 23 and 25). 

The Ridge, which contains some fertile valleys for a hundred 
miles south of Medina, increases in aridity as Mecca is approached. 
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North of the latter town it is largely harrah. Beyond Jebel Qora, 
however, its conditions improve, and Ta’if is one of the most 
luxuriant oases in Arabia. South of this again there is thin but 
more or less continuous fertility in valleys—the beginning of the 
better conditions which distinguish the inland wadis of Asir. 

As far south as the Jiddah—Mecca road this district is nowadays 
all Harb country, this tribe having pushed the Ateibah eastward 
out of Wadi Fatimah and long ago got rid of the Dhafir (Dhufir) 
and the small Ashraf clans which used to range north and north, 
west of Mecca. South of the Harb frontier, however, there is no 
big tribe, but the country is parcelled out among the many small 
units enumerated on p. 100. 

In the Tihaémah there is a group of villages in the northern part 
on and near the line of the Darb es-Sultani. The most considerable 
settlement is 

12. R&bugh, a group of hamlets and extensive date-groves some 
miles inland at the head of Sherm Rabugh; there are numerous 
wells of indifferent water. Sherm Rabugh is an inlet, about 2 miles 
long, affording excellent anchorage in from 8 to 12 fathoms : it is 
perfectly sheltered from all winds and easy of ingress and egress 
to sailing-vessels during north-westerly winds. the entrance 
are depths of from 18 to 20 fathoms, and immediately outside no 
bottom at 30 fathoms. Rabugh is the head-quarters of the Zobeid 
Harb. 

Quliyah, Qadhimah, Khalis, and ‘Asfan are all of much the same 
character with permanent populations of 500 or over. (See 
Route No. 34.) 

13. Jiddah is a walled town on a well-sheltered natural har- 


_bour, almost exactly half-way down the Red Sea coast. The 
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entrance, through three lines of reefs, is, however, difficult. It 
possesses quays along the sea-front and is the port of Mecca 
(55 miles by road, and slightly under 50 crow-fly) and Ta’if, and 
the main avenue of pilgrim access to Hejaz from the sea. The 
houses here, as at Yambo’, are largely built of coralline. There are 
forts at the seaward angles of the walls, and three main gates and 
three posterns (sea-face) ; elsewhere the wall is strengthened by 

smaller towers at intervals. The population is about 30,000 (not all 


‘inside the walls), and includes a sprinkling of negroes and Somalis, 


as well as some Indians, Greeks, and Jews; about 300 British- 
Indian subjects are registered, but exact numbers of all families 
are not recorded. Non-Moslems are not allowed to go outside the 
walls. The normal Turkish garrison was a battalion with two 
field-guns. 
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The wells in the town are brackish ; but good water is brought 
from rain-cisterns or fram wells and springs 7 miles away. There 
is a water-condenser in the town which works irregularly, and its 
condensed water, being taken from a foul part of the harbour, often 
has a bad smell and taste; it can turn out about 30 tons a day. 
The price at the condenser works out at about 8s. 6d. a ton, but 
as much again has to be paid for transport in the town in small 
quantities. On the quarantine island there is a smaller condenser, 
said to turn out about 15 tons a day, supplying certain individuals 
and not the general public; the price of its water works out at 
£1 16s. 8d. per ton, including transport to shore. The price of good 
drinking-water from wells and springs varies down to about 10s. 
pet ton, including transport ; in 1912 it stood at the extraordinarily 

igh rate of about £1 aton. At that time, and for two years pre- 
viously, there had been practically no rain-water from cisterns ; 
when there is any, its price is generally about 18s. per ton, including 
transport. 

The bazaar (southern quarter) is well supplied. A petroleum 
engine for a flour-mill, turning out about 18 cwt. of flour daily, was 
reported to have been set up and to be working in 1912; it is of 
British manufacture. <A portable hospital, made of compressed 
paper and well equipped, was set up by the Turkish Government 
in 1911 outside the town for the accommodation of 100 pilgrims. 
The climate of Jiddah, though hot, is not unhealthy, the sea-breeze 
counteracting to some extent the insanitary condition of streets 
and houses; but mortality is high, and bubonic plague to some 
extent probably endemic. Residence of Consuls (northern quarter) ; 
telegraph to Mecca ; cable (not working) to Suakin. 

14. Lith, a village, about 14 miles inland from the anchorage. 
The houses are of mud, and the town possesses a blockhouse, 
barracks, and a mosque; water is obtainable, as well as a few 
sheep and fowls. The coast in the neighbourhood is low, sandy, and 
fronted by coral, and is covered in some parts by bush, but 
mountains rise inland and to the northward. The anchorage 
is small but well protected by the reef, which extends nearly } mile 
off the mosque, and by two reefs eastward of it; the best entrance 
is apparently that close eastward of the mosque reef, where the 
depths are from 4 to 6 fathoms (mud). To the W. of the inner 
anchorage is Agha islet, which is small, low, and sandy, and has on 
it several houses. The outer anchorage is from } to 1 mile SSW. 
of Agha islet, in from 10 to 14 fathoms (mud); but there is no 
shelter here from northerly or north-westerly winds. 

15. Mecca, the chief town of Hejaz and the holy city of Islam, 
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lies in a deep, narrow valley about 50 miles (crow-fly) inland from 
Jiddah. The valley runs up northwards with a slight easterly trend, 
and the hills on either side, rising several hundred feet, enclose it 
so completely that it was never thought necessary to encircle it with 
a wall. The ancient wall merely barred the three entrances to the 
valley, where gates led into the town; but walls and gates have 
disappeared, the names of the latter only surviving. 

The road from Medina and the S. track from Jiddah join under 
Jebel Hindi, and enter the city by the W. gate, the Bab el-‘Omrah 
(formerly known also as the Babez-Zahir from a village of that name). 
. The road from Yemen approaches up the main valley, and enters 
the Masfalah, or lower city, by the S. gate. The road from the 
N. gate, the Bab el-Ma‘la, leads from the upper quarter of the town 
to Mina and ‘Arafat. Considerable suburbs are built out to the N. 
of the city, and just beyond the gate is the Ma‘la cemetery ; farther 
up the valley is the Bedouin quarter, Ma‘abdah (or Mu‘abidah), and 
the camp of the Egyptian pilgrims. The camp of the Syrian pilgrims 
lies to the NW., at the point where the Medina road crosses the N. 
track from Jiddah. On the SW., below Jebel ‘Omar, is the other 
great cemetery, Shebeikah; and the camp of the Yemen pilgrims 
lies outside the S. gate on the E. side of the valley. The length of the 
town from the S. gate to the northern suburbs is about 2 miles, and 
its greatest breadth is about a mile and a third. 

The great mosque, the Beit Allah, containing the Ka‘bah (see Chap- 
ter IT), lies in the lower part of the town, and its vast courtyard 
and colonnades break the line of the streets which run longitudinally 
up the valley. On three sides it is completely built in with houses, 
whose upper windows command a view of the courtyard and the 
Ka‘bah. The Madrasah, adjoining the mosque on its NW. and SW. 
sides, intended as lodgings for students and teachers of Moham- 
medan law and doctrine, has long been let out to wealthy pilgrims ; 
lectures are now given between the pilgrim seasons in the mosque 
itself, and a poorly furnished public library is maintained for the 
use of students. Immediately above the mosque a broad street, 
the Mas‘ah, runs from SE. to NW. across the valley, and at either 
end of it are the sacred hills Safa and Merwah (see Chapter IT). This 
street forms the principal bazaar and centre of Meccan life; the 
other chief bazaars are in smaller streets in the neighbourhood of 
the mosque. Many are roofed over, as in Damascus and. Baghdad, 
and there are some good shops. The houses of the town are all of 
stone, many of them well built and three or four storeys high, with 
terraced roofs and large projecting windows. The main streets are 
fairly wide and clean. 
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The water-supply is derived from springs at Jebel ‘Arafat, the 
water being brought to Mecca by a conduit, which runs underground 
through the city. Here it is tapped at intervals by pits resembling 
wells ; the water is good (containing a large amount of chlorides), 
and is fairly abundant. The water-carriers form a special class ; 
they carry the water in skins and supply houses at a fixed rate per 
month according to the quantity required. The only well in Mecca 
is the Holy Well, Zemzem, in the court of the mosque, employed 
entirely for religious and medicinal purposes. The special class of 
water-carriers and attendants, who dispense it free, are supported 
by voluntary contributions. The well is about 40 ft. deep, and the 
water is unusually brackish and contaminated. It is regarded as 
a@ panacea for many bodily as well as spiritual ills, and is used both 
for drinking and ablutions; many pilgrims have it brought to their 
houses in order to wash themselves and their clothes in it ; a canister, 
containing a pint or so, is the most valued present that can be 
brought from Mecca. 

The soil of Mecca and its immediate neighbourhood is almost 
entirely barren. There are hardly any gardens, and all supplies 
are brought in from outside, fruit and vegetables from Ta’if, rice 
and foreign products from Jiddah; poultry can be obtained at 
reasonable prices, and mutton, milk, and butter are plentifully 
supplied from the desert. Very little live stock is kept locally, except 
donkeys and camels. 

There are no local industries, and all classes of the population live 
by the Pilgrimage, acting as guides and directors during the sacred 
ceremonies, contractors for transport and the like. Considerable 
sums are also realized by the letting of houses, of which many more 
exist than the permanent population requires. Besides the resident 
merchants, traders arrive from all parts of the Mohammedan world 
during the Pilgrimage, and do a considerable business (see p. 101). 
The permanent population, exclusive of soldiers, is about 70,000 
(the largest urban aggregate in Arabia), including about 12,000 
Indians. The annual Pilgrimage brings normally at least 200,000 
visitors into the town. The British Indian pilgrims sometimes 
number as many as 20,000, besides 4,000 or 5,000 British Malay 
pilgrims. 

The climate of Mecca is very hot and very dry, but not unhealthy. 
The town is so shut in by the surrounding hills that a breeze seldom 
reaches it, and the heat reflected from the rock-faces increases the 
glare by day and the closeness of the atmosphere at night. Rain 
falls only once or twice a year, but it is tropical in its violence, and 
does considerable damage to the town. On these occasions, during 
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the inundation (sel), the mosque is often flooded to a depth of 
several feet, since it lies lower than the surrounding city, whose 
level has been gradually raised by accumulated débris through the 
destruction and rebuilding of the houses. A former attempt to 
mitigate the inundation by throwing a dam across the valley was 
not successful, and the flood-water is allowed to escape through the 
town and out into the open valley by the south gate. During the 
Pilgrimage there is always peril of devastating epidemics, for the 
present quarantine system is useless, and the camps of the poorer 
pilgrims are crowded and most insanitary. Cholera is most dreaded ; 
the bubonic plague, though equally deadly, is not feared so much, 
owing to its comparatively slow rate of development and to the 
speedy dispersal of the pilgrims after the ceremonies. 

There are three forts above the town, the largest on the SE. ; of 
the others, one lies to the W. on a mound called Filfil below Jebel 
Hindi, the other to the N. on a low hill opposite the Sherif’s house. 
Normally a Turkish garrison of at least three battalions with field 
and mountain guns is stationed at Mecca. There are two barracks, 
one to the KE. of the principal fort, the other and more important 
at the northern end of the town. The Vali of Hejaz resided at Mecca 
(in summer at Ta’if); for the Emir (Grand Sherif) see Chapter IT. 
In addition to the profits of the Pilgrimage, the town received an 
annual Government grant (surra), and the customs duties levied at 
Jiddah and Yambo‘. It was always free of tax and military service. 

The public buildings include a court-house, post-office, and other 
government offices ; there are also baths, a hospital, and hospices 
for poor pilgrims from India, Java, &c. A petroleum engine for 
a flour-mill, turning out about 14 ton of flour daily, was set up 
in 1909, and in January 1912 two others of the same size had been 
imported and were being set up; they are all of British manufacture. 
A weekly paper, The Hejaz, used to be published in Turkish and 
Arabic. Telegraph to Jiddah and Ta’if. 

16. T& if is a walled town, situated in a sandy plain surrounded 
by low hills, on the high plateau about 75 miles SE. of Mecca, at an 
elevation of about 5,000 ft. It is the summer residence of the Grand 
Sherif and of the Vali of Hejaz, the palace of the former standing 
within the Bab es-Seil with an open space before it ; the citadel is 
on the W. side of the town. The houses are built of stone, the larger 
ones covered with plaster ; the town is fully inhabited only in the 
summer months, when the more wealthy Meccans remove there from 
the capital. Ta’if is much cooler than Mecca, and has a plentiful 
water-supply. Both in climate and physical character the district 
resembles the highlands of Asir and Yemen, the monsoon or tropical 
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rains, which are unknown elsewhere in Hejaz, falling heavily in the 
early autumn. Water is obtained from abundant springs and brooks, 
the principal stream, the Seil, being beautifully clear but lukewarm. 
Beyond the reach of the brooks irrigation is carried on from shallow 
pits, the water being drawn by small Arabianoxen. The population, 
about 5,000, are in the main settled members of the Beni Thagqif and 
Ateibah tribes. They are principally occupied in tending fruit-trees 
and vines in the gardens some 2 miles to the SW. and NE. of the 
town, in spaces of fertile soil at the foot of the hills. In the fields 
at the end of a valley to the NE. is a village, El-Wahab. 

The vines, for which Ta’if is famous, do not lie loosely on the soil, 
but are bound to stakes. Apricot and pomegranate-trees bear 
abundantly, and some olive-trees have been introduced from Syria. 
The palm does not thrive at Ta’if, where both the water and soil are 
sweet; but roses are extensively cultivated, and their blossoms are 
transported to Mecca, where attar (‘atr) is distilled, the precious per- 
fume which is carried by the pilgrims throughout the Mohammedan 
world. The Ateibah Arabs supply the town with mutton, and a 
white curd cheese is brought in by the Qoreish. Fruit and vegetables 
from the gardens are sent in considerable quantities to Mecca and 
Jiddah. 


CHAPTER V 


ASIR 


AREA 


THE term ‘Asir’ (Asir) is understood nowadays to denote all 
that part of Western Arabia which lies immediately south of Hejaz, 
between the latter and Yemen; but it is of only quite modern use as a 
designation for anything more than the section of the Inland Ridge 
and the ‘Aqabah occupied by the four tribes of Beni Mugheid, Beni 
Malik, Alqam el-Hil, and Rufeidat el- Yemen, all of whom live round 
the capital, Ibha (Ebha). Even now it is not always understood by 
natives to denote the same or any clearly defined region. It is con- 
venient, however, to apply the term to all the area intervening 
between the southern limit of Hejaz (a line drawn inland from Lith) 
and the northern boundary of the jurisdiction of the Imam of Yemen 
(about lat. 17° 15’ N.). To this must be added the seaboard and the 
maritime plain down to lat. 16°, where the Wadi ‘Ain divides the 
Idrisi territory from that of the Turks. Its extension from the Red 
Sea to the east is difficult to define, since, as is the case with Hejaz, 
its eastern districts are not separated by any exact boundary from 
the steppes and deserts of Nejd. A line drawn from the coast to 
Bishah measures about 180 miles. Inthe southern part the boundary 
marches with that of the Yam tribes of Nejran. 


RELIEF 


Internally this region is still not sufficiently known for the 
details of its relief to be described ; but, broadly, it may be said 
that the first Hejaz zone, the low sandy maritime belt, is prolonged 
southwards with a breadth of 20 or 30 miles through Asir to meet 
the Tihamah of Yemen, while the second, third, and fourth Hejaz 
zones are, in Asir, less sharply distinguished one from another. 
Instead of the low, rounded, and dusty hills which form the second 
zone in Hejaz, we find a lofty escarpment (‘agabah) backed by 
a plateau region (third zone), which falls little, if at all, eastwards 
towards the foot of the main ridge of the fourth Hejaz zone. 
This ridge is here uniformly higher than in Hejaz, ranging from 
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6,000 to 7,000 ft. or more. From its crest-line, lying on an average 
about 80 miles from the coast (nearer in the north and farther 
in the south), the land-level falls away gradually north-eastward 
towards Nejd. ! 


PHYSICAL CHARACTER AND CLIMATE 


Since Asir receives the fringe of the monsoon, which reaches 
Yemen in autumn, and since it provides a lofty, gradually ifclined 
and broad catchment area, the wide valleys which run from the 
main ridge, not only south-westward down the short seaward 
slope, but north-eastward down the long slope towards Central 
Arabia, are comparatively fertile. All this north-eastern slope is 
seamed with valleys—main wadis like Wadi Ranyah, Wadi Bishah, 
tributaries like Wadi Shahran (or Sahran) and Wadi ‘Aqiq—divided 
by high hills or dusty intervals of steppe. 

The larger valleys carry water throughout the year either on 
or near the surface of their channels, and since large tracts of both 
harrah and nefid desert are absent, the aspect of the innermost zone 
of Asir is very different from the corresponding district in Hejaz. 
Tamisier, who in 1834 traversed what we should now call the NE. 
and SE. boundaries of Asir, speaks even with enthusiasm of the 
smiling and fertile appearance of some of the valleys which he 
visited ; but he left untouched some of the most productive districts. 
The principal wadis run towards Wadi DawéAsir, in Southern Nejd. 
But what is their exact ultimate destination, and how far inland 
their fertility is maintained, we do not at present know. 

The inland edge of the main ridge is almost uniformly fertile, and 
the country from Tanimah to Thimniyah compares favourably with 
any inthe central highlands of Yemen. To the east of the mainridge 
long and broad ribbons of oasis trending north occur frequently, 
and serve to keep an agricultural and settled element preponderant 
in the population. The dusty intervals of steppe between wadis 
are good for nothing except lean pasturage ; but the valleys them- 
selves are well watered and produce good crops of cereals and fruit 
in abundance. While invaders—such as the Egyptian armies 
which traversed the region from time to time between 1832 and 1841 
—have doubtless suffered from insufficiency of supplies, this has 
been due partly to the nature of country to be crossed between 
the main valleys, and partly to the fact that districts fertile enough 
for local needs were unable or unwilling to support hostile forces 
of 10,000 or 12,000 men. Such a force remained encamped in Wadi 
Bishah for a fortnight in 1834. The district round Khamis Musheit 
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is described in modern days as fertile par excellence; and Wadi 
Shahran, a tributary of Wadi Bishah, is called by Tamisier ‘a jewel 
coveted by all conquerors’. The seaward slopes of the main ridge, 
and the escarpments which lead down to the Tihamah, are in the 
north of Asir barren and forbidding, except in the valleys; in the 
south they are covered in many places with dense woods and tra- 
versed by many rivulets. The intervening plateau, though hotter 
than the main ridge, is nevertheless productive and well watered 
and supports a large population. 

While the highlands are the most productive part of Asir, the 
Tihamah or seaboard country, though throughout sandy and salty, 
is less barren than in Hejaz, and indeed in the Qunfudah, Hali, and 
Sabia districts yields a fair amount of produce. Inthe southern and 
central Tihaémah, light and local rains occasionally fall in February 
and March, and there is a heavier precipitation in June during the 
season of the Kharif. Farther north, both in the Tihaémah and 
inland, the rainfall is irregular. The most favoured localities are 
the ‘Aqabah and main ridge, which receive a copious precipitation 
during the autumnal monsoon and occasional showers in June and 
July. Tamisier speaks from experience of very violent thunder and 
rain in the neighbourhood of Khamis Musheit in the month of July. 
The climate of the Tihamah, which is subject to strong SW. winds, 
is as hot as in Hejaz ; but.the water-supply is both more abundant 
and of better quality. The inner country is cooler on the whole 
than in Hejaz, the ‘Aqabah and plateau being better favoured than 
the corresponding Hejaz zones; the climate of this hill country is 
described by the Arabian Gazetteer as temperate. On the inland 
slopes of the ridge, which has a general north-eastward aspect, the 
winter is comparatively severe: night frosts are regular and 
frequent. 


POPULATION 


The total population of Asir, if calculated from the numbers 
of fighting men, mentioned later in the description of tribes, would 
be 1,500,000. These numbers, however, are based entirely on native 
information and are probably much too high ; but they are given in 
the absence of any more positive and reliable data. The main con- 
stituent isa highland farmer element, warlike and tenacious of liberty, 
living inthe upper wadis on both flanks of the main ridge, but only 
in a few places collected into urban settlements of any considerable 
size. Qunfudah onthecoast, Muha’il, Rijal, Khamis Musheit, Ibha, 
Sabia inland, may be called towns, and there are many large 
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villages where the local trade is focused : but the available descrip- 
tions of inland settlements suggest, rather than towns, villages 
with chains of dependent farmsteads and groups of huts distributed 
along the valley bottom and sides and often protected by forts on 
the adjacent heights. In the last century Wadi Bishah is said to 
have possessed sixty villages, and the number has not decreased. 
As in Nejran, the Jauf of Yemen, and Hadhramaut, these settlements 
serve as nuclei of tribes with fringes of unsettled clans, which roam 
the intervening steppes and mountain heights in quest of pasturage. 
There has always been a strong social and political distinction 
between the farmers of the lower inland wadis and those of the upper 
parts and the main ridge—the proper ‘ Asir ’—as well as between 
the latter and the men of the ‘Aqabah and Tihamah. But the dis- 
tinction goes farther than this, and in no part of Arabia are the tribal 
elements more sharply defined or their boundaries more immutably 
fixed than in Asir. There is an understanding in times of peace 
that members of one tribe may pass through the territories of 
another when furnished with a khawt, or guide, by the latter; but 
attempts on the part of strangers to settle in ‘foreign’ territory 
are seldom countenanced, nor does intermarriage often take place. 
This rule is relaxed only in the larger places of mixed population, 
such as Qunfudah, Ibha, and Sabia, and in Bishah, where the 
Arabs from all the neighbouring tribes collect for a four months’ 
truce during the date-season and where many of them possess their 
own lands. 

In religious persuasion practically all the Asir tribes belong to 
the Shafei school of the Sunni sect. Wahabism has a few adherents 
in the north-east, and its tenets are regarded with a certain sympathy 
all over the country ; but there is everywhere a strong antipathy 
to Zeidism, which has made no headway. 

The tribes under the immediate influence of Idrisi subscribe — 
to his tariqgah, whose practices and tenets are akin to those of the 
Senussi fraternity, and are, of course, Shafei. 

It is in Asir that, proceeding through Arabia from the north, 
we first encounter setiled tribes as the predominant element in the 
population, and for the simple reason that there, for the first time, 
the physical conditions admit generally of such agriculture as 
returns sufficient sustenance within a convenient radius of a settle- 
ment to render nomadism—always a pis aller—not necessary. 
Not that nomadism is unknown in Asir any more than in any other 
district of Arabia: agriculture by irrigation in wadis has to be 


_ eked out by pasturage on the hills, and the climatic conditions 


cause pasturage to be too scanty and evanescent for flock-owners 
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and herdsmen to keep within easy range of any particular settle- 
ment throughout the year. Moreover, not only do stretches of 
steppe, often little better than desert, occur in the Asir Tihaimah 
(as in that of Yemen, and on the southern littoral), but the inland 
slopes of the main ridge (as again in Yemen and even in Oman) 
rapidly thin out into steppe-land and finally into sheer desert. 
Therefore almost all Asir tribes include a nomadic clan or two, 
although only a few units are in the main or wholly nomadic. 
Settled Arabs multiply more rapidly than unsettled, and tribes 
which for any reason have abandoned wandering life for fixed 
agriculture have often been known to double or treble their num- 
bers in two or three generations. Obvious reasons for such increase 
are better quality and greater quantity of food-stuffs enjoyed in 
settled life, and the easier conditions which obtain for women 
in pregnancy and parturition and for their offspring during infancy. 
This fact has to be borne in mind when judging the high totals 
given by native authorities for the population of such regions as 
Asir and Yemen; but, at the same time, it is generally safe to 
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divide such totals by two, if not by a higher divisor. In any case . 


no means of checking the Asiri figures exists, the actual numbers 
of fighting men known to have been put in line on any occasion 
being no good criterion in so divided and distracted a region. 

The most numerous and powerful tribes occupy the main ridge 
with the heads of the inland valleys and the upper parts of the 
‘Aqabah. Here we find in succession from north to south the great 
units of the Zahran, the Ghamid, the Shamran, the Bal‘aryan, the 
Bulqarn, the Beni Shihir, the four tribes of the Al Barak, the 
Reish, the Al Misa, the Balasmar, the Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah and the 
Balahmar. With the next two tribes, the Rial el-M‘a and the Benz 
Mugheid, the most famous and most developed tribal organizations in 
Asir, we reach the heart of the country, the surroundings of Ibha 
(Manadhir), the hinterland of Mikhlaf (or Makhlaf) el- Yemen and the 
region of Wadi Bishah. The strong tribes of the ‘Algam el-Hiul, 
Beni Malik (to be distinguished from the Hejaz tribe of that name), 
and Rabi‘at el-Yemen also lie round Ibha; and behind all these 
and intruded among them, in a wedge of territory which runs 
from the heads of Wadis Bishah and Shahran to within twenty 
miles of Sabia, lies the most numerous of all Asiri tribes, the Shahran. 
Finally, in the south-eastern interior of the region live the six 
QYahtdn tribes, each an autonomous unit, and none of them to be 
confounded with the nomad Qahtan of the south-western region 
of Central Arabia. 

The Tihamah tribes are, as a rule, smaller units and less vigorous. 
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In the north, where the land conditions are least favourable, they 
take largely to seafaring. The Dhawt Hasan and Dhawi Barakat, 
who occupy the coast from Lith to Uruj, are fishermen and pirates. 
The Zobeid (or Zubeid) sub-tribe of the Harb, which succeeds to 
these, contains also some sailors, but with it and the Ben: Zeid 
of the Qunfudah district begin predominantly agricultural units, 
which generally own one or more port-villages, or, sitting astride 
the tracks to the interior, profit by commerce even if they do not 
practise it. So live the Bela‘ir, the Ahl Hal: federation, the Benz 
Hilal, and the Munjahah. After the last begins the favoured and 
well-settled district of ‘Mikhlaf el-Yemen, where the Idrisi has 
established some sort of law and order, increasing from the north, 
which is held by the Benz Shi‘bah and the Naj‘u, to his home-land of 
Sabia and Abu ‘Arish. His authority holds to the southern limit 
of Asir; but the comparatively small tribes lying south of the Abu 
‘Arish, of which the Masdrihah, the Bent Marwan, the Bent Hasan, 
the Bent Aslam, and the Bent ‘Abs are the more important, better 
maintain tribal autonomy and in means and manner of life approxi- 
mate to the units holding the coast north of Mikhlaf el-Yemen. 
The following table shows the tribal influence of the Turks, 
Idrisi, and the Emir of Mecca respectively in 1914. In cases where 
tribal allegiance is divided, only important divergences are noted. 
The completely independent tribes are given in a fourth column. 


(a) Tribes of the Maritime Plain from Lith to Lat. 16° (Wddi ‘Ain) 


Turk. Idrisi. Sherif of Mecca. Inde pendent. 
Dhawi Hasan (un- | Zobeid Dhawi Hasan | Dhawi Barakat 
willing Bela ‘ir (unwilling) 
Beni Zei ‘Abid el-Emir 


- Beni Ya‘lah Ghawanimah 


Aulad el-‘Alauna 
Kinanah 

Beni Yahya 
Beni Hila 
Munjahah 

Beni Shi‘bah 
Naj‘u 
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(b) Inland Tribes of Asir 


td 


Turk. Idrisi. Sherif of Mecca.| Independent. 

Beni Shihir esh-Sham Zahran Ghamid (settled) | Ghamid (Al 

(settled) Shamran Beni Shihir esh- | Seyar) 
Beni Shihir el-Yemen | Khath‘am Sham (settled) | Bal‘aryan (except 
Beni Shibir et-Ti- | Bal‘aryan (Beni | Beni Shihir el-| Beni ‘Isa) 

hamah (settled) ‘Isa nominal) Yemen(settled) | Beni Shihir esh- 
Humeidah (settled) | Bulqarn Shahran (Beni Sham (nomad) 
Al Masa (Half) Beni ‘Amr | Wahhab round | Shahran (Nahas) 
Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah | Beni Shihir et-Ti-| Bishah) 

(at times) hamah (nomad) 


Balahmar (Al ‘Asla, Rabi‘ah Mujitirah 


only) (nominal) 
‘Alqam el-Hil Humeidah (nomads) 
Beni Malik Al Isba‘i 


Beni Mugheid (except , Al Misa ibn ‘Ali 
Weiman and | Al Jebali 
certain disafieccted , Rabi‘at et-Tahahin 
Sheikhs) (nominal) 
Shahran (Al Rusheid, | Al ed-Dureib | 
Al Ghamar and| Er-Reish 
Qa‘iid) Al Mia (half) 
Rufeidat cl-Yemen | Beni Thuwwah (no- 
(Half) minal) 
Balasmar 
Bahr Ibn Sekeinah 
Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah 
(at times) 
Balahmar (except Al 
‘Asla) 
Rijal el-M‘a 
Rabi‘at el-Yemen 
(nominal) 
Beni Mugheid (Al 
Weiman and cer- 
tain disaffected 
Sheikhs) 
Shahran (Beni Bijad, 
Sha‘af Rashhah and 
Al Yinfa‘ah) 
‘Abidah 
Beni Bishr 
Rufeidat ecl-Yemen 
(half) 
Senhan el-Hibab 
Shereif 
Wada‘ah 
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DoMESTIC APPARATUS AND MANUFACTURES 


Except round Ibha and Qunfudah, where the Turks have exer- 
cised a civilizing influence amongst the better-class natives, the 
inhabitants of Asir live under very primitive and simple conditions. 

In the Tihémah their dwelling-places are rounded huts of straw 
with pointed roofs, and are generally surrounded by a straw com- 
pound. The floors are of pounded clay with a raised place for 
a fire. Their beds resemble the angaribs of the Sudan, a lacing of 
aoa or thongs on a wooden framework supported by four wooden 
egs. 

Up the ‘Aqabah and along the main ridge a man’s house is his 
fortress, and is built to last. The big chiefs have huge rambling 
structures massively built of stone and sometimes running up to 
four or five storeys. The doors are solid, the windows square with 
wooden shutters, and the roofs flat, supported by stout beams over 
which are laid branches of trees and then a surface of clay. Each 
house has its own yard surrounded by a stone wall. The houses of 
the Shahran and Qahtan tribes are of a similar type, save that above 
the first floor they are built of clay. Inside there is little furniture, 
but the houses are kept scrupulously clean, and are never used as 
privies as is the case elsewhere in Arabia. For beds straw mats are 
used, covered with a thick sheepskin-coat (farwah), or rug. In all big 
houses @ separate room is set aside for the kitchen. In eating, the 
men kneel on their haunches round a big wooden platter and help 
themselves with their fingers. Copper cooking utensils come from 
Aden, copper coffee-pots from Mecca, while clay plates, water jars, 
and cups are made locally. 

Artificial light is only seen in the houses of the rich, where small 
petroleum lamps are used. Clothes come almost entirely from 
Aden. The local manufactures are few and unimportant. Certain 
tribes make their own goat-hair tents and saddles; saddlebags 
and leathern belts are usually home-made. The Rijal el-M‘a are 
known for their straw-woven articles, such as matting, baskets, 
and hats (toffush) which are largely worn by the women of Asir. 
Most of the swords and long curved knives (jenabih) are finished 
locally, the steel being imported from Aden and worked into shape 
by the local smiths. The Al Yazid section of the Beni Mugheid 
are noted for their skill in this. Arms and ammunition, of course, 
come exclusively from abroad, but the Beni Shihir are said to pro- 
duce an inferior kind of powder. The rifles are badly treated, the 
sights being knocked off and the stocks pared down. It is the custom 
in some tribes to cut a notch on the stock for each man killed. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Cultivation in the Tihamah is dependent partly on the local 
rainfall and partly on the water from the wadis which comes down 
in flood from the hills. In all the larger wadi-beds dams are made 
and the water led off in channels on to the surrounding land. In 
most places there are two harvests, the spring and the summer, ~ 
but the Hali district produces three. The principal crops are 
dukhn and dhura, sesame, cotton, and the more common kinds of 
native vegetables. The most productive regions are between Halli 
and Qunfudah and Mikhlaf el-Yemen. | 

Inland, in the hills and plateaus, dhura and lucerne (bersim) are 
grown during the winter; the summer crops are wheat, barley, 
lentils, potatoes, and onions. Wada‘ah produces grapes in large 
quantities which are converted into raisins and sold throughout 
Asir; and in the Beni Malik country and Ibha figs, grapes, apricots, 
and a poor sort of olives are grown. Coffee is cultivated by the 
Rijal el-M‘a, by the Balasmar round Jebel Haddah, and by the Beni 
Mugheid near Sijam and Radha, but not in quantities sufficient 
for local consumption. Dates are grown ina few places on the coast 
such as Birk, but by far the largest production is in the fertile valley 
of Bishah, where lemons, oranges, and dukhn are also cultivated 
extensively. 

Inland Asir is richer than the Tihémah, and the main ridge in the 
centre and south is almost uniformly productive. The best districts 
are Rijal el-M‘a, Thimniyah, Barak, Ibha, and Tanimah. 


LIVE Stock 


The Tihamah produces cattle, sheep, goats, and camels in large 
numbers. Donkeys of a big white breed are used for riding, and there 
is also a smaller type, grey in colour, for carrying burdens. Horses 
are only found in Mikhlaf el-Yemen, and are all imported from 
inland. There are no mules, In the mountains the same varieties 
of animals are found, but the camels are all inured to mountain 
work in a colder climate, and no Arab would think of taking his 
beasts down to the plains. The Tihamah-bred animals would, of 
course, fare equally badly inland. The mountain camels are for 
the most part white in colour, but those of the Qahtan and Shahran 
are black. The two latter tribes are the chief horse-owners. They 
will sell their poorer beasts, but rarely part with their pedigree 
animals, of whom they take the greatest care. | : 

Dogs in Asir are generally well treated, and there is a large black 
breed which makes an excellent type of watch-dog. 
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TRADE 


Import trade by sea. Qunfudah, Birk, Shuqaiq, Jeizin, and Midi 
are the five ports through which goods enter Asir. Qunfudah is 
chiefly used for supplying Turkish needs there and at Ibha. 

The Asiri’s necessities are few, and the import list is therefore 
short. Besides arms and ammunition, cotton piece-goods, steel, 
sugar, petroleum, rice, and cooking utensils are the chief items. 

Import trade by land. From the south, practically the only 
commodity which enters Asir is coffee. This is chiefly produced 
round Jebel Razah (or Razeh) and taken in by the pilgrim road to 
the Qahtan country, where it is bought up by the Qahtan merchants 
at Khamis ‘Abidah. The imports from the Hejaz are still more 
limited and seem to be confined chiefly to copper coffee-pots. 

- Export trade. The export trade is only carried on at present on a 
small scale, but is capable of considerable development. The Tihamah 
exports to Jiddah wheat, dukhn, dhura, simsim, and dried fish, chiefly 
in the pilgrim season. The remainder of the exports go either to 
Aden or Musawwa‘. These consist of semn, skins, and wool, both 
from the Tihamah and inland; cotton from the Hali district, 
dom-nuts from the Munjahah, gum from the Shahran and Qahtan, 
dates from Bishah, and honey from the Rijal el-M‘a. Cattle are also 
exported to Musawwa‘, when the absence of cattle plague permits. 

Merchants from the Hadhramaut control most of the general 
trade, both import and export, with the outside world. The Rijal 
el-M‘a also take their share, though they reserve themselves chiefly 
for the arms traffic, and there are a few Indian traders. 

Internal trade. In all the main necessities of life, each tribal 
district is self-supporting. The chief distributing centres of what 
to.the Asiri are luxuries are Sabia (Mikhlaf el-Yemen), Sheibein, 
and Rijal (Rijal el-M‘a), Ibha (Beni Mugheid), Khamis Musheit 
(Shahran), Khamis ‘Abidah (‘Abidah Qahtan), Kiyad (Hali District), 
Sabt Ibn el-‘Arif (Beni Shihir), Khamis el-Makwar (Ghamid), Dus 
(Zahran), and Qunfudah (Beni Zeid). | 

Most of the output of dates from Bishah is brought to Khamis 
Musheit for distribution by merchants who go to Bishah early in the 
season, well supplied with general goods, such as rifles, ammunition, 
coffee, piece-goods, &c. Merchants from Sabia procure all their 
horses from the Qahtan. 

Wada‘ah produces raisins and sends them chiefly to Khamis 
‘Abidah. 

After the Rijal el-M‘a the most enterprising traders of the 


interior are the Qahtan, and especially the Rufeidat el-Yemen 
section of that tribe. : 
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CURRENCY 


The only coins in universal use throughout Asir are the Thilth 
Abu Hautah, a small nickel coin worth half a Turkish piastre, and the 
Maria Theresa dollar, locally called ‘Riyal Fransah’ and valued at 
12 Turkish piastres. 

In and round Ibha and Qunfudah the ordinary Turkish coins are 
in circulation, but they do not pass elsewhere with the exception 
of the lira, and even that is regarded with suspicion. 

English sovereigns (known as Abu Khayyal) are more popular 
and are current at 120 Turkish piastres in most places. 

In the Tihamah, especially in the south, 2 anna and 1 anna pieces 
(both known as Abu Sirah) are found and are valued at P.T.2 and 
P.T. 1 respectively. The rupee, however, has not been introduced. 

In many places in Asir barter is the chief medium of exchange. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


In Qunfudah and Ibha the Turks have introduced their own 
standards of weights and measures. 

In the mountainous districts wooden bowls of certain standard 
ee are employed for dry commodities, according to the following 
table ; 

3 okes = 1 mid 
4 mids = 1 sah (sa‘) 
3 sahs = 1 Farray. 


Bowls representing halves and eighths of sahs are also used. 
In the Tihamah the scale is slightly different in nomenclature, viz. : 


4okes =1 kewlah 
3 ketlahs = 1 sah (sa‘) 
3sahs = 1 Farra). 


These measures of content are chiefly employed in the big market- 
places. Elsewhere the practice seems to consist simply in placing 
a commodity in small piles (akwam) and making a rough calculation 
of its bulk. 

Land is measured as follows, the feddan being somewhat smaller 
than the Egyptian feddan. 


2 Felleys = 1 Rakib 
4 Rakibs = 1 Zahab 
2 Zahabs = 1 Feddan. 
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RECENT HISTORY AND PRESENT POLITICS 


Politically Asir cannot be regarded as one, except on the Ottoman 
theory that it forms, as a whole, the northern sub-province or 
sanjak of the vilayet of Yemen. In reality it falls into four parts, 
one completely independent and three acknowledging, respectively, 
the influence of the Emir, or Grand Sherif, of Mecca, the Turks, 
or the Idrisi. The three latter, it is hardly necessary to remark, are 
constantly changing as the power of one or the other aspirants to 
supremacy waxes or wanes. 

1. The number of Arabs who recognize no power but their own 
is comparatively small, and is confined almost entirely to nomad 
tribes such as the Rabi‘ah Mujatirah and Rabi‘at et-Tahahin, who 
dwell in inaccessible mountain country on the ‘Aqabah, and to nomad 
sections of certain of the eastern tribes such as the Ghamid, Shahran, 
and ‘ Abidah, who wander far out to the east, where they are beyond 
control. There is no cohesion or fixed purpose amongst these, and 
politically they are of little account. 

2. The Emir of Mecca’s influence was chiefly evident amongst the 
powerful tribes of Ghamid, Beni Shihir, and Shahran, who live on the 
inland side of the main ridge. He is connected by marriage with 
the paramount chief of the Beni Shihir and is a personal friend of 
the Ghamid and Shahran Sheikhs, but he has never made any 
attempt to administer the country and, before the recent insurrec- 
tion of Hejaz against the Turks (see Chapter IV), it appeared 
doubtful whether he had much influence among the tribesmen. 
In 1910 he got into touch with many of the tribes between Lith and 
Ibha, during his campaign against the Idrisi; but how far he had 
maintained relations since then was a matter of speculation. 

3. The Turks never succeeded in completely subduing Asir, and 
recently they had only a precarious hold on the port of Qunfudah 
and the inland towns of Muha’il and Ibha, with a small district 
round each of these places and, intermittently, the roads from one 
to the other. They were in touch with the Beni Shihir and Shahran, 
but chiefly by virtue of their relations with the Emir. 

4. As for what remains, the Idrisi has either administered or 
federated it—that is, the Qahtan tribes of southern inland Asir and 
most of the Tihamah and ‘Aqabah lands from the Wadi ‘Ain in 
the south to the confines of Lith—a strip of nearly 350 miles from 
north to south by roughly 70 broad ; its home-land is in the Mikhlaf 
el-Yemen district, with Sabia as capital and the ports of Midi and 
Jeizan, This is arather broad section of the Tihamah sloping up 
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for some 40 miles to the foot of the ‘Aqabah, or scarp of the 
highlands, and about 80 miles long from north to south. 

Before Mohammed ‘Ali cast covetous eyes on Asir the whole 
country from Dhahran almost to Ta’if was in the hands of the ruling 
family of Beni Mugheid, whose capital was Manadhir, or Ibha as 
it is now called. The Emir at the time of the Egyptian expedition 
in 1834 was ‘A’idh ibn Mura‘i who, with the help of his sturdy 
hillmen, succeeded in defeating the invaders. The country then 
had rest from foreign aggression until 1869 when, the Suez Canal 
having been opened, the Porte sent troops under Ra‘if Pasha 
to deal with the Yemen and Asir in earnest. In 1871 Mohammed, 
son of ‘A’idh, attacked Hodeidah, but was repulsed with great loss, 
and in the next year Mukhtar Pasha, who had succeeded Ra‘uf 
Pasha, invaded and subdued Asir. He was helped by the Rijal 
el-M‘a, who had unsuccessfully rebelled against the Emir and were 
burning to avenge their defeat. The Turks administered most 
of the country until the revolt of Idrisi reduced their power to 
its present limits. The house of ‘A’idh, though deprived of much 
of its former glory, is still important, and Hasan ibn ‘Ali, the 
present head, is Vali or Turkish Civil Governor of Asir. 

There is in Mikhlaf el-Yemen a very old tradition of independence 
which has been maintained against both the Turks and the Yemenite 
tribes on the one hand, and the tribes of the inland mountains on 
the other. Between 1830 and 1840 Abu ‘Arish was ruled by a certain 
Sherif ‘Ali, who made terms with the Egyptians in order to free 
himself from the Emir ‘A’idh ibn Mura‘i. During his reign one 
Seyyid Ahmed el-Idrisi, a native of Fez, and head of a religious 
fraternity school (tartqgah) which he had preached in a sehool at Mecca 
since 1799, acquired land at Sabia, settled there, and died (1837) 
in the odour of sanctity. He had been the teacher of the original 
Senussi (see p. 33), who took the covenant in his tarigah in 1823. 
The Idrisi family increased in wealth during the lifetime of Seyyid 
Ahmed’s son and grandson; and appears, after the defeat of 
Sherif Husein of Abu ‘Arish, to have supplanted the Sherifial 
family. It intermarried with the Senussi house, settled in 
Cyrenaica, and had branches at Zeinia near Luxor in Egypt and in 
the Sudan at Argo. But the expansion of its political power to 
include not only all Mikhlaf el-Yemen, but the Tihamah and 
‘Aqabah north and south, and a suzerainty over several tribes 
outside those limits (e. g. in the Sa‘dah district) is the work of Seyyid 
Ahmed’s great-grandson, Seyyid Mohammed, the present Idrisi. 

Born at Sabia in 1876, educated partly in Egypt (at Zeinia and 
at E]-Azhar, Cairo) and partly by the Senussi at Kufra, after residence 
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at Argo and marriage, Seyyid Mohammed returned to Sabia, deter- . 
mined to render Asir independent of the Turks and to aggrandize 
himself at their expense. By 1910 he had driven them back to 
their present holding; but he failed to take Ibha against oppo- 
sition organized by the Emir of Mecca. Subsidized and supplied 
by the Italians during the Tripolitan War he consolidated himself 
in the south, and though the Emir seduced much of his tribal 
following after the Peace of Ouchy, he recovered himself during 
the Balkan War. Failing in 1914 to secure recognition from the 
Young Turks as more than Kaimmakam of Sabia and Abu ‘Arish, 
he declared definitely against them on their entry into the present 
struggle, signed a treaty with our Resident at Aden in May 1915, 
and took the field in June with a following of some 12,000 men 
from Abu ‘Arish and certain tribes of the ‘Aqabah and Tihémah 
(Beni Marwan, Beni Aslam, Beni Hasan, Beni ‘Abs, &c.), and the 
Qahtaén. However, he has not succeeded in taking Loheia, though 
he has overrun much of the northern Tihamah of Yemen, and raised 
part of the Zaranik and other Tihaémah tribes against the Turks. His 
power rests largely on his personality, but to some extent also on 
hereditary sanctity and on the wealth and influence of his connexions, 
notably those with the Senussi. His most implacable foe, after the 
Turks, is the Imam of Yemen, and the only potentate really friendly 
to him in Arabia is Ibn Sa‘id. The Emir of Mecca, however, is now 
disposed to keep on terms and is anxious to reconcile the differences 
between him and the Imam Yahya. 

Idrisi’s standing army consists of about 500 Sudanese re- 
cruited from the villages round his capital, Sabia, and chiefly 
used for police work or as his personal guard in normal times. In 
times of war he depends entirely on the tribes for support. His 
system is simple. He has about 10 Muqaddams or generals, almost 
invariably chosen from the leading families of Sadah (Seyyids) or 
Ashraf (Sherifs), each of whom is entrusted with a district or a group 
of tribes with which he is required to keep in touch at all times. 
When troops are required, each general is ordered to produce 
a specified number of men, and he in turn makes the tribal Sheikhs 
responsible for carrying out the order. Exemption is purchased 
by the payment of 24 riyals. 

The army thus formed is a conglomeration of small bands, skilled 
in tribal warfare but untrained and undisciplined according to 
European standards, and generally divided against itself by petty 
tribal quarrels and jealousies. Each tribal unit brings its own food 
and as many rifles as it can, and Idrisi is responsible for making 
up the number and for supplying ammunition. In addition he has 
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- to make handsome presents to all the chief Sheikhs. Unless there 
is a good prospect of loot, it is difficult to collect the Arabs in any 
numbers, and in any case their natural independence and their 
dislike of restraint render them unsuitable for a long campaign. 
This and their disinclination to face modern artillery were among 
the chief causes which led to their failure before Loheia in 1915. 
Idrisi is poorly supplied with artillery and its ammunition, 
and with trained men to serve the guns. Theoretically he can put 
@ very large army into the field, but in practice he probably cannot 
muster more than 25,000 men. He is hampered by the fact that the 
tribes refuse to go far from their own boundaries, and therefore 
has to depend on the. material available in the particular district 
in which he is operating. 


Towns 


The following are the principal towns of Asir : 

1. Bishah (Qal‘ah Bishah), a town, or more probably an aggregate 
of many villages, farmsteads, and groups of huts, in the wadi of the 
same name, about 240 miles ESE. of Mecca. It is an important 
halting-place on the route between Wadi Dawasir, the Haramein, 
and the Red Sea coast. There is a ruined fortress, and the town 
marks the end of the oasis. Bishah is well watered by a stream 
going in a north-easterly direction, which, with a number of other 
inland streams, according to Jomard and Chedufau (but, probably, 
it is not so) collect at last in the Wadi Dawasir. The town is 
surrounded by cultivation, in part carried on by the nomads. It 
was occupied for a fortnight by the Egyptian force in 1834. 

2. Turabah, about 90 miles SK. of Ta if, and on the main thorough- 
fare from Nejd into Yemen. It is a walled town as large as Ta'if, 
surrounded by palm-groves and well-watered gardens. Near it are 
low hills where cereals are grown. 

3. Ibha (Ebha), said to be a stone-built town situated on 
a hill in the middle Asir, in the upper reaches of Wadi Bishah, 
and about 139 miles crow-fly SSW. of Qal‘ah Bishah. It was 
garrisoned by the Turks, when they held Asir, and was then 
the residence of a Mutesarrif. The town was formerly known as 
Manadhir, and this name survives as that of the quarter or ward 
where the citadel is situated. It is an important centre of con- 
vergent roads in Asir (see Routes Nos. 40-47). 

4. Muha’il, an inland town on the ‘Aqabah just west of the main 
escarpment of the plateau region of Asir, and some 72 miles distant 
from the coast at Qunfudah. It is an important centre of several 
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convergent roads: from Ibha (Routes Nos. 45 and 46), from Qunfudah 
(Routes No. 49 and 50), from Hali Point (Route No. 51), and from 
Birk (Route No. 52). Little or no information is available about 
the size or character of the town. 

5. Khamis Musheit, an important town in the most productive 
district of S. Asir. It stands in the hills, considerably S. of the upper 
reaches of Wadi Bishah, and about 125 miles ESE. of the port of 
Qunfudah, with which it is connected by a track. There is good 
water and a bazaar, and the town is a market for the distribution 
of dates. 

6. Abu ‘Arish, a town on the route between Jiddah and Loheia, 
about 70 miles crow-fly north of the latter. It is the principal 
settlement of the province of the same name; the town con- 
tains many stone houses, and there are many wells and much 
cultivation. Niebuhr describes it as ‘a walled town and residence 
of a Sherif ’, and adds that ‘ in the neighbourhood are a number of 
small hills, where salt is obtained for export ’. 

7. Sabia (Sabiyah), about 20 miles inland (4 hours’ easy ride) 
SE. of Jeizan, in the Abu ‘Arish district. It is Idrisi’s capital, 
with a two-storeyed ‘ palace’, a fine mosque, and about 10,000 
inhabitants, of whom probably only some are permanent. Most 
of the houses are brushwood and mat huts, but the houses of some 
of the principal men, as well as the Seyyid’s palace, are well built of 
stone. There are many wells and a good deal of cultivation, with 
fertile country inland. Niebuhr says: ‘Sabbia is a large village, 
noted in Yemen for its donkeys.’ 

8. Qunfudah, lat. 90° N., a small walled town, consisting chiefly 
of huts, on a bay of the Red Sea, about 200 miles S. of Jiddah. The 
population is not more than 2,000. There is a mosque, with a 
minaret prominent to seaward, on the southern side of the town 
outside the walls. The small bazaar is only sufficient for the needs 
of the place ; but plentiful supplies of cattle, sheep, and vegetables 
may be obtained from the interior at a few days’ notice. The town 
is reputed to have the best water on the coast, the main supply 
being obtained from Hafeir, about 2} miles distant ; much grain is 
grown in the district round, and in July and August good grapes 
can be procured. Qunfudah is the port of Ibha, and lies about 
72 miles from Muha’il (see Routes Nos. 49 and 50); another road 
comes in from Raghdan. The southern side of the anchorage, in 
the bay, is protected by a reef about a mile in length, on which there 
is a low bushy island, holding a ruined guard-tower. A small shoal 
lies between the reef and the northern point of Qunfudah Bay, and 
the best channel leading to the anchorage (with a width of entrance 
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‘of 44 cables and a depth of 7 fathoms) is between the shoal and 
reef. There are two other entrances near the shore, north and south, 
but these are fit only for small craft. The only steam-vessels calling 
at Qunfudah were those of the Austrian Lloyd Company, at 
intervals of about three months. 

9. Hali Point is the western headland of a small bay, well sheltered 
from northerly and easterly winds, and is situated at about lat. 
184° N., some forty miles SSE. of Qunfudah. The coast is here 
bordered by an extensive reef which gives a certain amount of 
shelter to any craft that may be there. There are no houses actually 
on the shore, but a town or village is said to exist ‘ not far inland ’. 
Jebel Halt is a prominent peak of the nearest coastal range, and is 
strikingly pyramidal in shape. 

10. Jeizin, a small port settlement, hardly more than a village, 
in lat. 17° N., on the coast about 200 miles SSE. of Qunfudah ; 
it lies opposite the Farsan group of islands, and is backed by the 
Jeizan hills. It is Idrisi’s chief outlet to the sea; the other is Midi, 
farther south (see below). Jeizan has a few square stone buildings, 
but consists principally of round grass-huts with pointed roofs. 
A fort, on the southern side, is in a state of decay. Water is very 
scarce in the town, but 4 miles to the north-east are some good wells. 
The small bazaar is scantily supplied with native dry provisions, but 
fresh meat and vegetables may be procured on giving a day’s notice. 
The population, in 1834, was 400, and the people were then, and 
still are, chiefly employed in the pearl fishery on the banks and reefs 
by which the coast is protected. Niebuhr described the town as 
‘ situated on a hill in fertile country ’, and ‘ having a trade in senna 
leaves, which grow in the district, and also coffee’. The Farsan 
Islands, once desired by Germany for a coaling station, are now 
occupied by a British garrison. 

11. Midi (Medi), a large hut-village on the coast, and in 1916 an 
important port visited by Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshawi’s steamers. 
Tdrisi has a small fort on high ground clear of the village, a 
square, bastioned enclosure of mud-brick. Trade-routes run from 
Midi eastward to Sa‘dah and San‘a. 


CHAPTER VI 
YEMEN 


AREA 


EXcLUDING the sanjak of Asir, which has practically seceded from 
Ottoman rule, the vilayet or province of Yemen may be described 
as bounded on the north by an indefinite line which places Loheia 
and Khamir just within its borders; on the south by the Aden 
Protectorate frontier as delimited in 1902-4; and on the west by 
the Red Sea. The eastern limit is vague and varies with the ebb 
and flow of Ottoman politics—but long. 45° E. roughly marks the 
extreme range of Turkish influence. If we exclude Jauf and Nejran, 
which are described in this chapter but considered as outlying 
districts, the province thus roughly measures from 200 to 250 miles 
from N. to S. and 150 miles from E. to W., and has an area of 
about 35,000 square miles. 


PrysIcaAL CHARACTER 
RELIEF 


Yemen may be divided into six zones : 

(1) The Tihaémah or littoral belt. 

(2) The maritime range. 

(3) The series of intramontane plains. 

(4) The Yemen ridge or main watershed. 

(5) The central plateau. | 

(6) The foot-hills and plains that finally merge into the Great 
Red Desert. 

(1) The Tihaémah is a level plain with a slight rise inland ; 
Bajil, for example, which is 20 miles from the coast, is only 600 ft. 
above sea-level. This zone varies very much in width, from 30 miles 
to almost a mere beach line at Sheikh Sa‘id. It is chiefly soft, 
sandy, and sterile desert, but there are important oases and settle- 
ments in the larger wadis by which it is traversed from east to west. 
The coast-line of the Tihamah is in the main regular, low, and 


sandy, with here and there small rocky headlands and islands, the 
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best known among the latter being Kamaran Island, which lies quite 
near the mainland some twelve miles south of Loheia. 

(2) The maritime ranges throw out low foot-hills toward the 
coast ; but here and there they culminate in massifs rising 5,000 ft. 
or so above sea-level. Such are Jebel Bura‘ and J. Reimah, while the 
town of Menakhah itself, which is situated in this zone, is 7,500 ft. 
above sea-level, and the neighbouring peak of Shibam 9,000 ft. The 
maritime ranges are much intersected by wadis and, although the 
Hodeidah-San‘a road does pass through Menakhah, such gradients 
as it encounters need not be climbed until the main ridge has to be 
crossed, if these wadis are followed. There is, for example, a much 
easier route to San‘a than the Menakhah road running up the valley 
of Siham (Saham) (see vol. ii, Route No. 55). 


(3) The intramontane plains are much intersected by foot-hills . 


and rugged kopjes, and have an average altitude of 4,000 ft. 

(4) The ridge, or main watershed, has an average altitude of 
9,000 ft. and is a jumbled agglomeration of mountain masses, spurs, 
and neks cut up in places by sheer ravines of the most formidable 
character and filled with boulders ; and there are peaks rising occa- 
sionally to over 10,000 ft. 

(5) The central plateau has an altitude of 7,600 ft. at San‘a and 
rises gradually southward, culminating between Yerim and Ibb, 
where the mean altitude is 9,000 ft. Thence, southward, it dips 
towards the Aden Protectorate border to a mean altitude of 5,000 ft. 
Its general character is that of a steppe increasing in aridity towards 
the E. The whole plateau is much broken by mountain ranges 
and tall peaks (some of which rise 2,000 ft. above the general level), 
especially towards the 8.; but northwards, towards Asir, it loses 
much of its irregular character among low scattered ranges and 
encroaching arms of the inland desert. It must be borne in mind 
‘that the Yemen plateau is but the south-western and most tilted 
corner of the great oblong plateau which forms the main physical 
characteristic of the peninsula of Arabia. 

(6) The plateau is not clearly defined eastwards, but dips gradually 
and opens out into comparatively barren plains between low hills : 
these merge eventually in the Great Red Desert, known locally as 
Er-Raml, ‘The Sand’. The western scarp of the central plateau 
drains into the Red Sea through such wadis as the Suleil, Sardiid, 
Bajil, Siham, Rema‘, and Zebid. None of them contain perennial 
water-courses, for they only flow into the sea in spate, and 
even then rarely; but, the slope being steep, they carry down 
much detritus to form not inconsiderable arable tracts in their 
lower courses. Among the principal wadis that trend inland and 
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drain the eastern scarp are the Khiarid (said to be perennial), 
which loses itself somewhere in the sands east of Jauf, and Wadis 
Bana and Tiban, which lead south-eastwards towards the coast 
of the Gulf of Aden. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of Yemen naturally varies very greatly, both in 
temperature and rainfall, according to altitude and district. The 
coast is extremely damp and, though the sea-breezes lower the 
temperature, the excessive humidity makes the heat very trying. 
Heavy winds are prevalent from the sea, from north-west in summer 
and south-west in winter, both uncomfortably damp. Winds 


_* from the east usually bring sandstorms, but rain seldom reaches 


the coast. The Tihamah is fiercely hot by day and fairly cool at 
night, but it is comparatively free from the enervating dampness 
of the coast-line ; its rainfall is scanty and irregular. The maritime 
ranges and intramontane plains have a feverish climate with close, 
muggy nights, especially in the rainy season among the foot-hills ; 

but as one approaches the higher elevation the air becomes more 
healthy and bracing. The principal rainfall occurs in spring ; but, 
on the higher ground, in summer as well, and then chiefly as 
thunderstorms. 

On the maritime ridge, at 5,000 ft. and over, winter fogs are 
prevalent ; mists come up from the ravines in the early after- 
noon, and lie thick till next morning and sometimes all next 
day; they are not, however, without their advantages, as they 
favour the growth and development of the coffee plant. This zone, 
with its regular rainfall, due chiefly to the influence of the SW. 
monsoon, may be considered as the most favoured district of Arabia ; 
broadly speaking, however, the district has two rainfalls, one in 
early spring and another in late summer with the NE. monsoon. 

The plateau has a much drier climate, of which that of San‘a 
may be taken as fairly typical. Here it may be described as cool 
and pleasant all the year round: the nights are cold in winter but 
the days warm, and in summer the heat, though considerable, is not 

oP owing to the dryness of the air; a difference of more 

n 20° may be sometimes observed between the wet- and dry-bulb 
thermometer readings in May. The eastern plateau has much smaller 
and less certain rainfall than the west, the bulk of which may be 
expected in summer; the periods of fall, however, are often short, 
and local famines are not uncommon. The eastern scarp is hot.and 
has a scanty rainfall, which decreaseseastward. Here An season of 
such precipitation as ‘there is extends from November to February. 
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SOcIAL: POPULATION 


The population of Yemen is variously estimated at from one to 
two millions, of whom by far the greater number are settled or 
nomad Arabs. Probably one million is about the truth. The 
resident alien population here is perhaps greater than in any 
other district of Arabia: there are said to be 90,000 Jews living 
in the interior, .but this figure is probably excessive ; some 1,000 
British Indians and some hundreds of Greeks, living now almost 
entirely in the coastal towns, principally Hodeidah; and some few 
Europeans of other nationality, who are either shipping merchants, 
or consular agents, or both. A small number of Europeans, prin- 
cipally Greek and Italian, were until recently to be found in the 
towns of the interior, but owing to the unsettled state of the country 
they have nearly all left. It may be said that practically all the alien 
population except the Jews is now centred at Hodeidah. 

The inhabitants, for the most part, are settled, and occupied in 
agricultural operations or trade; the pastoral or nomadic people 
are few, comparatively speaking, for the conditions which favour 
the pastoral or Bedouin type, found in the neighbouring districts of 
Hejaz or Nejd, hardly exist. The bulk live, not in towns, but in 
the close-set villages of the Yemen highlands ; there the extensive 
and intensive cultivation indicates a populous country-side, and 
in many localities the villages lie within hail of each other in a 
continuous series. 

As in the adjoining province of the Hadhramaut, the people are 
divided into four main classes (see p. 221 f.) viz. (1) the Seyyids 
or Ashraf, the descendants of the Prophet, forming a religious 
aristocracy ; (2) the 7'ribesmen or Qaba'il, belonging to the Qahtan 
or original South Arabian stock, who form the bulk of the popula- 
tion and are the only class habitually carrving arms; (3) the 

¢ trading classes; and (4) the servile class, mostly of mixed African 
‘\ descent and including a number of Jews. 

The most prominent tribal groups of Yemen are distributed as 
follows : 

The Anis occupy a considerable district west of the Dhamar— 
San‘a road, and have about 3,000 fighting men. 

The Zaranik (Dharaniq), who dwell in the Tihamah and the 
maritime hills with their administrative centre at Beit el-Faqih, are 
a powerful and warlike tribe, now lawless and out of hand. They 
muster 10,000 fighting men, and one of their paramount chiefs— 
Mohammed Yahya Fashik—has his head-quarters at Huseiniyah, 
9 miles north of Zebid. The Zaranik tribesman has a crisp, short 
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beard and keeps his hair straight undera tightly boundturban. He 
cares little for trade so long as his crops inthe maritime range or his 
flocks in the Tihamah hold good. The turbulence and raiding pro- 
pensities of the Zaranik have practically put an end to the caravan- 
borne trade of a large part of the Tihamah plain — notably that of 
Beit el-Fagih and Zebid—with Hodeidah, the maritime capital. 

The Hdshid wa Bekil, a powerful and warlike confederation of 
tribes, inhabit the north-eastern portion of Yemen and the south- 
eastern corner of Asir, their territory extending from almost the 
latitude of San‘a to within a short distance of Sa‘dah. They are 
probably, numerically, the strongest tribe in the district, and are 
said to be able to muster 50,000 fighting men. They are now 
reputed to be mostly of Asir sympathies: in any case the whole 
tribeship is unanimous in disliking Turkish rule. 

The Khaulan. A strong Zeidi tribe inhabiting the districts east 
and south of San‘a. They are a settled and agricultural people, 
but have from 7,000 to 8,000 fighting men. 

The Bent Matar occupy territory north of the Anis and are 
a strong Zeidi tribe. 

The Muqatil, between Menaékhah and Mefhaq, can muster between 
2,400 and 2,700 fighting men. 

The Quhrah. This numerous tribe inhabits the country between 
Wadis Sardiid and Siham, from near Hodeidah almost to Bajil. 
They can put from 3,000 to 4,000 fighting men in the field. 

The AAl Sha‘ir form a considerable and peaceful tribe inhabiting 
much of the Wadi Bana of Southern Yemen. 

The Suleil inhabit the extensive coastal district east of the 
Kamaran Island and south of Loheia. They are hostile to the 
Quhrah. For numbers of fighting men see p. 505. 

The Wa'‘zat tribe occupies the district on the borderland of 
Yemen, north and east of Loheia. They are reported to be able 
to muster from 1,500 to 3,000 fighting men. 

The general racial types, according to zone, are the following : 

(1) The Tihamah. Along this belt the natives are slight in 
build and dark in complexion, and betray a strong negroid taint due 
to mixture with the negro slave element. Once this strain was 
established, the intermarriage of the two strains has become regular ”’ 
within certain limits; quadroon girls are frequently married by : 
Arabs, but no girl of pure Arab stock would be given in marriage ; 
to a mulatto and still less to a negro. The countrymen are almost: 
exclusively agricultural. The Arab merchant class in the towns 
of this belt (or for that matter in all parts of Yemen) is chiefly of 
Bedouin type. 
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(2) The Highlands. On the mountain ranges and massifs of the 
plateau we find the true mountaineer type, taller and bigger limbed 
than the lowlander and of lighter complexion. There is no negroid 
taint in the Yemen hills, but there has been some amount of inter- 
marriage (confined to the mechanical and menial classes) with 
women of the serf class, possibly of Abyssinian or Persian origin. 

(3) The maritime hills which skirt the Tihamah are peopled by 

ja type intermediate between (1) and (2): here one sees the swarthy 
icomplexion of the plainsmen, but without the negroid taint, 
except in the towns and large settlements, where the tribal types 
have been more merged. 

(4) Beyond the highlands, towards the south-west edge of the 
Great Red Desert, there is a taller race again, with every trace of 
Bedouin immigration which probably came from Jauf. These 
eastward dwellers are known collectively, by the Yemenis, as Ahl 
el-Mashriq, and they fear their dour fanaticism and fierce impetuous 
character. The pastoral habit is predominant and the tribesman 
is of purer descent and perhaps more highly developed in stamina 
and intelligence than the tribal farmers of the plateau or of the 
plain. This superior intelligence is doubtless derived from the 
difficult, uncertain, and sometimes dangerous conditions of the 
shepherd's life, which tend to sharpen wits and to brace nerves and 
muscles. 

The Jews are an interesting and prominent class in Yemen, but 
are only found in the towns and larger settlements of the highlands, 
where some entire villages are exclusively peopled by them, or 
where, as inthe larger towns, they live in their own quarter. They 
are mainly noted as craftsmen and have secured for themselves 
much tolerance, for they are recognized, by Turk and Arab alike, 
as an important and useful economic factor in the development of 
the country. At Menakhah, for example, the best smiths and 
carpenters are all Jews. Theirs is, however, in general, qa rather 
harried existence, and now that the Imam’s influence is coming 
to the fore and the Islamic code is in vogue their position may 
eventually be in jeopardy. They are subject to certain disabilities. 
Though not interfered with in their religious practices, they are 
not allowed to have schools or synagogues; they assemble for 
worship at private houses and the children are taught at home. 
Nor may they build their houses more than two storeys high. 
They are outwardly distinguished from the Arabs by their dress 
—an ungirded tunic of print or cotton reaching only to the knees, 
a close-fitting skull-cap, and the absence of weapons. They 
dress their hair in a peculiar manner in two plaits, or curls, hanging 
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down on each cheek. They are not allowed to ride in the town, 
and even outside they must dismount when passing a Moslem. 
But it would not be correct to describe them (at least for the present) 
as a persecuted community ; the law has been administered fairly 
with regard to them and, being remarkably industrious, they are 
on the whole prosperous and contented. Nevertheless, of late — 
years there has been a tendency among them to emigrate—largely, 
it appears, to Jerusalem. Every male adult pays a capitation tax 
of one riyal. | 

In religion the Central Yemen follows the Zeidi sect, an offshoot 
of the Shiah, called after Zeid, a great-grandson of ‘Ali, and estab- 
lished in the Yemen by the Imam Hadi Yahya, 4a.p.901. Through 
him the present Imam of Yemen claims descent from ‘Ali, the 
fourth Khalif, by his wife Fatimah, daughter of the Prophet. The 
Zeidis approach the orthodox Sunni more nearly, perhaps, than any 
other sect of the Shiah. 

The dwellers on the eastern plateau are all Sunnis, or orthodox 
Moslems, regarding the Sunna (a collection of traditions of the 
Prophet) as canonical, and guiding their conduct thereby. There. 
is no love lost between these two great sects in Yemen. 

In the Tihamah the Sunni doctrine is also paramount; at 
Hodeidah, however, a few Zeidis from up-country may be found. 
The creed and practices of Sunni extend in some parts (Hajeilah, 
for instance) some distance back into the maritime range. 

The Yemeni is not regarded as particularly fanatical : he sees the 
sects into which his own people are divided, and, maybe, realizes 
that there are at least two sides to every question. Hence his 
not unfriendly attitude to the Jews. 


DomEstIic LIFE AND APPLIANCES 


In describing matters domestic in Yemen a sharp line must be 
drawn between the conditions of life among the littoral population 
and those of the highlands. 

In the lowlands pastoral clans range and settle as grazing and 
water dictate. The black goat-hair tents of the more inland desert- 
dwellers are rarely seen; the natives here raise huts of matting 
on poles, with an entrance covered by a piece of matting, but with 
no other aperture. Furniture is extremely scant and light so that 
movement may be easy—one or two wooden beds laced with palm 
cord, a few gourds for sour milk, some conical-lidded baskets for 
stores, a primitive hookah made out of an empty coco-nut, and 
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several vessels of crude green-glazed earthenware complete the 
domestic apparatus. One family one hut is the rule, with no 
attempt to separate the sexes. 

Food rarely includes meat, and the staple dietary consists 
of round, flat, unleavened cakes eaten with liquid butter or 
sesame oil, and dates. Corn is not ground by querns of the 
ordinary type, which would be heavy to carry: it is moistened 
and then crushed on a concave stone with a stone pestle grasped 
with both hands and rubbed to and fro—a process requiring much 
effort and patience and usually performed by the young girls when 
they are not engaged in bringing water from the often distant well. 
The favourite beverage is a liquor made of coffee-husks, ginger, 
and cardamon. A stew of meat, made in an earthen jar, with a 
plentiful addition of howatg, a mixture of condiments—pepper- 
corns, cinnamon, and nutmeg—is a favourite dish. The Yemen 
Arabs drink ‘ coffee’ made of the husk rather than of the bean. 
The husks locally fetch a higher price than the berry, and in taste 
the beverage, known as qzshr, is said to remind one of hot barley- 
. water. 

Clothes are unusually scanty in this torrid climate. The charac- 
teristic dress of the men is a coloured cotton kilt, belted round the 
waist, and the sole garment of the boys is a piece of cotton fabric. 
Females of all classes wear a long slip of navy-blue cotton, which 
they also sleep in, merely removing their necklaces of beads, and 
covering their feet with the shawl which serves as a hood during 
the day. 

Along the inner edge of the Tihamah and among the foot-hills, 
where more settled agricultural pursuits are followed, little, stone, 
tower-like huts, gathered in scattered groups, take the place of 
mat huts; but food, clothing, and habits are not dissimilar to 
those of the plain. The Yemen is much plagued with mosquitoes 
in the lowlands, and with fleas and scorpions in the highlands. 

In the highlands native life contrasts very sharply with that 
prevailing in the lowlands: cultivable spots are much more exten- 
sive and frequent, and fixed settlements become the rule. All vil- 
lages are fortresses in themselves; they are often perched, eyrie like, 
on hills at the very edge of awesome abysses, and many well away 
from any recognized route. All the towns and villages have certain 
features incommon: they stand usually on a difficult crest of bare 
rock, from which rises a lofty rampart of towers, the gaps between 
being joined by curtains of stone masonry, and the keep of the 
chieftain rears its battlements above all. Even villages have their 
Massive main gates ; the streets, usually steep, are often of slippery 
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rock and bordered by loopholed houses and towers. The only 
civilians are the artisan, mechanical, and servile classes. 

The houses in general are either entirely stone-built, or have 
at least the lower storeys of well-hewn stone (dark basalt), fitted 
together without mortar, with the superstructure of sun-dried brick. 
The larger houses are very tall and have a tendency to taper upwards, 
often giving them the appearance of truncated pyramids. The 
facades are usually of stucco, whitewashed, and ornamented with the 
chevron pattern. They are rambling structures, with bewildering 
passages and spiral stone staircases, and have tiny casements adorned 
with stained glass, and loopholes everywhere in the lower stories. 
The interiors are usually arranged in long, narrow rooms with many 
windows. All large houses have massive embossed doors of acacia 
wood, with solid wickets set in them, the latter so arranged that 
the bolt can be raised from above. The dwellings of the wealthy 
are sometimes well, not to say luxuriously, furnished. . 

The dress of the Yemen Arabs is peculiar to themselves. The 
town-bred natives of San‘a wear silk robes, girdled at the waist, 
large white turbans, and square-toed sandals. Nearly all carry 
a shoulder-cloth, which they wrap around their heads in cold 
weather, and they seldom wear the jubbah. The costume is 
supposed to denote an educated man, which, in their eyes, means 
one versed in the religious law, but in practice it is assumed by any 
one who can afford it. The dress of the countryman, the moun- 
taineer, and the poorer classes of townspeople is more striking and 
picturesque. It consists of a black turban fastened in a peculiar 
manner, a black skirt reaching to the knees, with sleeves as wide as 
the skirt itself, and over it, in full dress, a coloured loin-cloth and 
a most voluminous sash. The cloths are made in the Yemen, and, 
though coarse, are very strong. The dye is indigo and is not fast : 
it is not supposed nor required to be. They like to smear it off over 
their faces and hands, and this, with their long black curls carefully 
oiled, sometimes gives them an extraordinary appearance. The 
Turkish women are dressed in black and thickly veiled. The Arab 
women are wrapped in coloured cloths and are closely veiled in 
towns. In the country they go uncovered, and in some parts they 
wear trousers, in shape not unlike that part of male attire in Western 
Europe. Boots, of red or yellow colour, not sandals, are usually 
worn. 

The weapon of the Yemen highlander is the jambiyah, a short 
dagger with a broad curved blade, which fits into a V-shaped sheath 
worn at the waist. The handle is generally of horn ornamented 
with silver, and the whole, including the blade, is made locally. 
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.No male over three years old would be seen abroad without his 
jambiyah. The Arabs are very expert in its use; they hold it 
point downward and curve inward, and in attacking always aim 
for the suprasternal notch, a blow which, if rightly placed, splits 
open the whole chest-wall, and is instantly fatal. Another weapon 
is the sabikah, nearly as long as a sword-bayonet and worn 
crossways in the belt; this latter needs a powerful man to wield 
it effectively. Cooking utensils are often of copper or brass, and 
are skilfully made ; copper- and brass-working was formerly much 
practised, at San‘a in particular, but the art has declined in recent 
years. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES 


The inhabitants of Yemen being settled and in great part occu- 
pied in cultivation, the conditions which favour the pastoral or 
Bedouin type hardly exist except in the littoral plain. Yemen has 
always been noted for its agriculture and general fertility ; but this 
refers chiefly to the highlands and the central plateau—not to the 
maritime ranges, nor to the Tihamah, which is mostly desert 
except where great wadis cut their way through to the sea. 
The principal crops of the region as a whole are coffee, maize, red 
and white millet, bearded wheat and barley, sesame, indigo, and 
cotton. The distribution of crops, according to zone, is much as 
follows : 

The Tihamah is, in the main, sterile and saline, but gardens may 
be maintained near some of the larger seaports by constant irriga- 
tion, while farther inland towards the foot-hills there are broad 
arable tracts formed of detritus brought down from the heights. 
The crops of this belt are red and white millet, maize, sesame, 
and, around Beit el-Faqih and Zebid, a small amount of cotton and 
indigo. These crops, as a whole, depend on the spring rains and 
will ripen three months after sowing. On the inner edge of the 
Tihamah, where they get the margin of the summer storms, as many 
as three crops of millet can be obtained from one sowing. 

Among the hills of the maritime range little cultivation is possible 
(except in valleys of considerable size where flood water comes 
down and can be utilized) ; the country is well bushed, but there 
is little soil to cultivate, the surface-drainage water is not enough 
_for irrigation purposes, and the population is scanty. The crops, 
such as they are, are grown in the spring, as the rain falls in the 
foot-hills in April. Millet is the staple crop, with maize and sesame 
next in importance ; and grass grows plentifully after rain. 

The highland zone (though the soil is not naturally so fertile as 
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the lowlands and must be artificially renewed from time to time) is 
the most productive of Yemen, the rainfall, as shown in a previous 
section, being more abundant and regular, and the inhabitants, 
comparatively speaking, more virile, active, and industrious. The 
staple production is coffee ; then follow bearded wheat and barley, 
and fodder and garden produce. 

Coffee, as an Arabian crop, is peculiar to the Yemen highlands. 
The plant flourishes at any altitude between 4,000 and 8,000 ft., and 
is first met between Hodeidah and San‘a soon after leaving Hajeilah. 
It is not indigenous to Arabia, but was introduced from Abyssinia 
during the Ethiopian invasion before the dawn of Islam. The 
berries used for seed are first placed in the sun to dry until 
the husk cracks of itself and can be easily opened, care being 
taken in so doing not to injure the inner skin of the bean. 
To produce young plants the farmer selects a patch of ground 
free from stones with at least one foot of good soil: he damps this. 
and smooths it down, presses each bean to a depth of a few inches 
in the prepared ground, and covers them with a further inch or 
so of loose fine soil. Artificial shade is then provided, usually 
of branches, leaving an aperture at the top so that sunlight may 
fall for an hour or so daily on each part of the planted surface. 
The bed is watered every two or three days and the shoots appear 
in about a month. The seedlings may be planted out about four 
months after they appear; the plant reaches maturity in five 
years, attaining a height of from 8 to 10 ft., and is too old to be 
profitable after about twenty years. 

The plantations are laid out in terraces up the hill-sides ,and 
following their curves ; these are faced with stones, sometimes en- 
closing a strip only a few feet wide and sometimes an acre or so ;_ the 
soil is often only a foot or two deep. Great care has to be taken 
to prevent the destruction of the terraces by accidental water- 
courses caused by thunderstorms. Every accessible and suitable 
spot on the mountain-side is utilized. Many terraces were 
constructed centuries ago, and they give a peculiar and charac- 
teristic aspect to the Yemen landscape. The watering is done 
from cisterns of cemented masonry, built in every cleft or ravine 
where sufface water can be intercepted—for this reason some 
centres are comparatively sterile and devoid of plantations, as 
cisterns are not practicable. The harvest, broadly speaking, is in 
autumn, but the berries ripen at different intervals according to 
their position on the tree and the amount of sun to which a planta- 
tion is exposed. The Haraz district, west of Menaékhah, produces 
coffee of the highest quality, and that grown by the Anis and 
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Beni Matar is also well known. Ta‘izz is the centre of the southern 
coffee districts. 

Coffee is undoubtedly still the most important crop of the Yemen, 
in spite of prices dropping owing to the competition of Brazil and 
the present insecurity and difficulties of transport. Local con- 
sumption is enormous, but the thrifty Arabs use (and seem to 
prefer) the husk and keep the berry for market. The outlets for 
the marketable berries are Hodeidah and Aden, but increasingly 
the latter in consequence of the comparatively greater security 
of the routes to Aden. The other main crops of the highlands are 
barley, bearded wheat, millet, vegetables, and kat. The latter 
calls for a passing notice. The plant (Catha edulis), resembling the 
spindle-tree, is cultivated in Yemen over limited areas in such 
districts as suit it, at an altitude of about 5,000 ft. It is tended 
with zealous care in walled enclosures, and is perhaps the most 
profitable of all the Yemen products. The tender leaves and twigs 
are the valuable parts of the plant, and are chiefly in demand. The 
natives chew these for their exhilarant and stimulant properties, 
and the habit is almost universal among the inhabitants of this 
part of Arabia. The only implements used by the highland farmer 
are a hoe, a mattock, a reed basket (the latter for transporting soil), 
and an empty kerosene tin for watering purposes. As to the crops 
farther eastward of the plateau, the country here becomes less and 
less fertile, and cultivation gives way almost entirely to pastoral 
occupations. 

The farmers of Yemen in general are guided as to seasons by the 
stars. They watch, for example, the movement of the Pleiades for 
the spring activities : the Arabs call it Thurayya (from a word 
meaning wealth), and when the cluster swings low in the west he 
knows the spring rains are at hand; or, when he sees Aldebaran on 
the western skyline at dusk, he starts his ploughing, for the spring 
rains have then set in and the ground is soft enough for the plough 

; or the mattock. 
Produce has to be transported from the farms by hand, or in 
- absurdly small loads on donkeys, in consequence of the extreme 
difficulty in negotiating some of the mountain paths, often the 
merest footholds. When it has been carried to a main caravan 
route, the husbandman is then faced by the exorbitant cost of 
transport, often further enhanced by difficulty in obtaining fodder. 
The caravan routes too are beset by marauders, more especially 
towards the coast, where the best, though remote, markets lie. 
, Faced by such obstacles, production is often restricted to local 
* requrements. Yemen is fertile enough and will produce most 
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generous harvests, yet that it is not self-supporting seems to be 
shown by the fact that it imports more than £100,000 worth of (LV 
food-stuffs even in years of plenty. This condition, however, is 
probably due not to natural causes, nor even to individual sloth, 
but to lack of security and co-operation, for which the political: ~ 
unrest is mainly responsible. A sound system of collecting surface 
drainage would also give a great impetus to agricultural production. 

Most industries, other than agriculture, in Yemen, are either 
moribund or languish from various causes, but in former days they -\~ 
were not unimportant. The following remnant local industries are 
the only ones worth mentioning : 

(1) Dyeing. The indigo plant is still cultivated round Zebid 
and Beit el-Faqih, but the dyeing which was formerly carried on 
at these places has been dislocated by tribal disturbance (of the 
Zaranik in particular), and the industry has been transferred to 
Hodeidah, where indigo-dyeing had already been practised on a 
smaller scale. There it continues to maintain itself in spite of an 
increasing tendency to use synthetic dyes. 

(2) Weaving. There is a colony of weavers at Hodeidah, many 
of whom have come from the disturbed area just mentioned. They 
weave a coarse cotton cloth in stripes of colour, which is retailed in 
lengths suitable for shawls, &c., as worn by the natives. Ta‘izz 
was once famous for weaving, but is much less so now than 
formerly. 

(3) Boat-building. The building of dhows is carried on at 
some small yards along the beach south of Hodeidah. The Yemen 
dhow or sanbiiq—used for transporting cargo to and from vessels 
in the roadstead—is about 50 ft. long and sharp prowed. It has 
a short sturdy mast, which carries a big lateen sail on an almost 
perpendicular gaff of great length and well tapered. The rudder 
is operated by tiller-ropes leading direct to it, well below the water- 
line, from either gunnel. Such a craft takes about three months 
to build and costs £100. The stem and stern posts and the knees 
and ribs are made of up-country acacia, which is very hard and 
durable, but the planking comes from the Malabar coast. Sea- 
going dhows are built on the same lines, but larger, with a smal] 
mizzen-mast well aft, and also lateen rigged. They have decks fore 
and aft; passengers berth aft, under an awning on the raised 
poop. They are outlandish-looking vessels, but very seaworthy, 
as they need to be on this windy coast. 

(4) Tanning. Hides are dressed and made into sandals at 
Hodeidah, Zebid, Beit el-Faqih, and some other centres. Sheep- 
skins are also soft-tanned in some of the larger up-country centres, 
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chiefly for making into boots, which are there more often worn than 
sandals because of the cold. 

(5) Milling. There is a small flour-mill at Menakhah, built by the 
Turks ; otherwise grinding is done entirely by the hand-quern. 

(6) Metal-working. San‘a was once famous for its ornamental 
work in brass and copper; the industry is now confined to the 
making of domestic utensils in these metals, and is still carried on 
in the main at the same place. 

(7) Production of minerals. There is a small amount of coarse 
brittle native iron, but the scarcity of fuel makes smelting imprac- 
ticable. Petroleum has long been known to exist in the Farsan 
(Farasan) Islands, and a concession was granted to an Ottoman 
subject, but the results of the experimental borings were of doubtful 
value. Rock-salt occurs at Salif on the mainland opposite Kamaran 
Island, and the flourishing salt-works there are under the control 
of the Ottoman Public Debt: the bulk of the salt goes to India, 
but large quantities are also sent inland. Fine stones of onyx, 
agate, chalcedony, and cornelian are found in the hills round San‘a. 


TRADE 


The trade of Yemen has declined in recent years, for reasons 
already stated. The only port of any real importance commercially 
is Hodeidah, but even there, before the war, trade was not as brisk 
as formerly. Aden proved to be a surer outlet for products, largely 
in consequence of the fact that the caravan-routes leading thither 
were less liable to tribal disturbances and raids, with the result that 
nearly all the coffee went there. Mocha, once the centre of the coffee 
trade, no longer holds any position asa trading port. The other 
local coasting and fishing villages, from north to south, are Ghulei- 
fiqah, Gah (a landing-place for slaves), Mersa el-Majalis (a good 
harbour for small boats), and Misa. 

In 1909 the value of imports at Hodeidah was £650,000, and that 
of exports £400,000. The chief articles of export—in fact the only 
worth considering—are hides, skins, coffee, and fuller’s earth ; coffee 
was the mainstay, but is now ousted by hides and skins. For coffee, 
France is the best customer, then the United States, with Great 
Britain as a bad third. Hides and skins (the latter largely from Asir) 
go chiefly to New York, Marseilles, and London. 

By far the most important imports are cereals, rice, and other 
food-stuffs from India; and, a long way behind these, sheetings, 
cotton piece-goods, and yarn from the United States and Manchester, 
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petroleum from the United States and Rusbtia, iron and steel for 
smithy purposes from Germany (before the war), general stores 
from Italy and (?) Austria, and silk and condiments. . 

Imports pay an 11 % ad valorem duty, of which 8 °% may be paid 
in kind, but with a rebate of 10 % if cash is paid; the remaining 
3 % must be paid in cash, without rebate. Exports pay 1% duty 
either in cash or in kind. 


CURRENCY 


Currency in Yemen is in a chaotic state: little information 
regarding it is available, but it appears that both the coins current 
and their exchange value vary greatly at different times and in 
different localities. Bury says: ‘ Before the affairs of the Yemen 
can be placed on a sound commercial basis, her currency and 
customs must be overhauled ; both are enough to drive a brisk 
business man frantic.” Wavell says: ‘A more hopeless muddle 
than the present condition of the Turkish currency (in the Yemen) 
would be difficult to conceive. It-is different wherever one goes, 
and the value of the principal coins fluctuates daily. There are 
about a dozen different coins in common use, none of which is 
exactly divisible into a whole number of the next smallest.’ 

Gold. The Turkish pound should be the standard gold coin of 
the country, but it is rare and is becoming rarer. 

The English sovereign is readily accepted as the equivalent of 
10 Maria Theresa dollars ; the usual quotation in Turkish piastres 
is 112 P.T. 

The French napoleon is also in circulation. 

Silver. There are two opposition silver standards : 


(a) The Maria Theresa dollar, or riyal = +12 piastres. 
(6) The Turkish Mejedieh dollar = +17 piastres. 


The latter used to be the only legal tender in silver and the 
importation of the Maria Theresa was prohibited for some time, 
but the prohibition was withdrawn in 1910; the Mejedieh dollar 
will only be accepted by the Arabs of the towns, and even there the 
Maria Theresa is accepted more readily. 

The smaller silver coins in use are the 4 piastre and 2 piastre 
pieces. The 1 piastre is a nickel coin = 4 hilal (copper). 

The merchants of Hodeidah use Indian rupees much as currency, 
and they base their exchange calculations on the value of 100 riyals 
in that currency, the rate of exchange being guided by the rate at 
Aden. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The weights in common use, according to Manzoni, are : 


1 Oke (Oqah) = 1} Kilogramme. 
8, = 1 Faras. 
45 ,, = 1 Qantar. 
300 __s,, = ] Bukar (Bahar ?), for coffee only. 


Another authority gives the following local weights : 
(a2) Weights in use at Mocha and Beit el-Faqih : 


1 Qerat = 3-57 grains (troy). 
16_s—7~, = ] Qaflah. 
10 Qafiah = 1 Oqiyah (Wekiyah), about 1 oz. avoir. 
14 Oqiyah = 1 Bek. 
100 _—sé=é«y, = | lb. troy. 
(>) Larger weights in use at Mocha: 
15 Ogiyah = 1 Rotl, or 1 lb. avoir. 125 grains. 
40 __so,, = ] Maund. 
10 Maund = | Farasilah. 
15 Farasilah = 1 Bahar. 
(c) Larger weights in use at Beit el-Faqih : 
15 Oqiyah = 1 Rotl. 
2 ” = ] Maund. 
10 Maund = | Farasilah. 
40 Farasilah = 1 Bahar. 


Cotton is sold by Bahar of 450 Ibs. avoir. 
Coffee is sold at Beit el-Faqih by the following scale : 


144 Oqivah = 1 Rotl. 
2 Rotl = ] Maund. 
290 Oqivah = ] Farasilah. 


For all other articles: 15 Oqivah = 1 Rotl, except for dates, 
candles, and iron, when 16 Oqiyah = 1 Rotl. 

According to Niebuhr and other authorities, the measure in 
common use is the Dhra‘ = 65 Centimetres. 


POLITICAL 


1. Government 


The government of Yemen is multiplex and variable. In the 
Tihamah it is in the hands of the Turks, except in the territories of 
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certain rebellious tribes, of which the Zaranik, occupying a belt 
from the coast to the hills south of Hodeidah, are the most impor- 
tant. Of the highlands (second to fifth zones), the southern part, 
from about ‘Amran, is under a condominium, the Turks having the 
supreme military and administrative control, but the Imam retain- 
ing legal powers, religious and civil (see later), which amount to 
a social jurisdiction. Inthe northern part, from about ‘Amran up 
to the Asir border, the Imam’s is the only paramount power, but 
it is impaired by the sturdy independence of certain great tribes, 
especially the Hashid and Bekil, and the influence of Idrisi of Asir. 
On the eastern plateau no law runs but that of the local chiefs of the 
Jauf, Mareb, and other oases, the Beni Yam controlling Nejran. 
The Turks, who first established themselves in Yemen early 
in the sixteenth century, lost their hold on the highlands 
a hundred years later; and these, falling into the hands of the 
Zeidi Imams of Sa‘dah, who had previously been supreme in the 
north only, remained independent till well on into the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. The Tihaémah also passed out of 
Turkish power a little later, and throughout the eighteenth century 
was ruled in the main by its own local sheikhs, under a vague 
suzerainty exercised by the Imams from San‘a which was hardly 
effective except in Mocha. But in 1819 Mohammed ‘Ali of Egypt 
occupied the coast towns, and prepared the way for the resumption 
of direct Turkish rule. In consequence of the efforts of Sherif 
Husein of Abu ‘Arish in S. Asir to dominate the Tihamah after the 
withdrawal of the Egyptians in 1840, a Turkish expeditionary 
force under Tewfik Pasha appeared in Yemen in 1849, retook 
Hodeidah and other parts of the Tihimah from Sherif Husein, and 
advanced on to the highlands. But though it entered, it was 
unable to retain San‘a, and it was not till 1872, when the Imams 
had displayed their incompetence to govern for nearly a quarter 
of a century longer, that the Turks established themselves in the 
central highlands on an invitation from the notables of the capital 
itself. The Imam, Ghalib el-Hadi, was sent into retirement on 
a pension, and the titular rulers remained in obscurity for twenty 
vears. The Tihamah and central and southern highlands were 
constituted as a vilayet, which nominally extended northwards to 
the Hejaz border; but the only part north of ‘Amran effectively 
held or really administered by the Turks was the central part and 
coast-line of Asir, all the intervening highland region, about Khamir 
and Sa‘dah, remaining in fact independent. Turkish efforts to 
hold the oases of the eastern plateau resulted in no permanent 
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to extend their rule southwards into the Aden hinterland as certain 
Imams had done before them.. The head centre of Ottoman 
government was San‘a, where the Vali and C. in C. resided. Under 
it were four Sanjags, the Merkaz (San‘a), Asir, Hodeidah, and 
Ta‘izz governed by Mutessarifs. The three of these lying in Yemen 
proper were divided into twenty-one Kazas, Loheia, Haju, Zeidiyah, 
Bajil, Beit el-Faqih, Mocha ; Haj, Suda, Tawilah, Dhoran, -Reimah, 
Zebid, ‘Udeir, Ibb, Hajariyah; Hajjah (Haddah), Anis, Dhamar, 
Rada‘, Yerim, and Qa‘tabah. 

Never long quiet under alien rule, impatient of taxation, and 
disgusted at the spectacle of their lands falling out of cultivation 
and trade passing to Aden, the Yemenis, especially the highlanders, 

ave continual trouble to the Turks. In 1891 a great rising (the 

rst of a series) took place, but was suppressed after a costly 
campaign and San‘& was wrested from the rebels by Ahmed Feizi 
Pasha. Yahya Hamid ed-Din, though the revolt was made in 
his name, fled on its actual outbreak to Sa‘dah, leaving the head- 
ship of the fighting forces to his cousin, Ahmed esh-Shera‘i. 

Another general rising followed in 1904 on the death of the 
Imam, Mohammed el-Mansir (son of Yahya Hamid ed-Din, who 
had never been recognized as Imam), and the accession of his son, 
Yahya. San‘a capitulated through famine, and all the posts inland 
of Menakhah surrendered to the rebels, who took more than seventy 
pieces of artillery and a considerable quantity of small arms and , 
ammunition. Ahmed Feizi Pasha, who had shown such firmness 
and ability in the previous rising, returned from Basra to command 
the expeditionary column which had been collected on the coast, 
fought his way to San‘a and re-established order, but only after 
a great expenditure of blood and money. The Imam, however, 
utterly refused to surrender any of the weapons and stores he had 
captured, and it was only by the Turks giving way on this point 
that a patched-up peace was made. 

In 1911 San‘a (under Mohammed ‘Ali Pasha) was again beleaguered 
by the insurgent tribes in the name of the Imam Yahya. ‘Izzet Pasha, 
who relieved:the place and became military governor, inaugurated 
a rapprochement with the Imam, for he saw that the military difficul- 
ties of the situation demanded some such policy, if Turkey was to 
preserve even nominal sovereignty in Yemen. For a long time 
the Porte refused to consider the measure, and ‘Izzet returned to 
Stambul in order to press his views, leaving Mahmiid Nazim Bey 
(a civilian) to carry on negotiations with the Imam. 

‘Izzet Pasha attained his aim at Stambul, and an Imperial 
Firman was read publicly at San‘a on September 22, 1913, pro- 
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claiming a ‘ mediatized status’ or entente with the Imam, ‘ for 
the sake of peace between Moslems’. The terms of this Firman 
established that, in Yemen, civil and criminal law should be no 
longer based on the Turkish judicial code, or ‘ Qaniin’, but on 
the old Islanitic code or ‘Sheri‘ah’, and that this code should be 
administered by nominees of the Imam, who drew a substantial 
annual subsidy for himself and his vassal chiefs (L.T.1,000 per 
mensem for his own Civil List and L.T.1,500 in addition for his 
vassal chiefs). Under this entente the Imam has the religious and 
social control in all the Zeidi districts (i.e., roughly, the highlands 
from the Asir border to that of the Aden hinterland, together with 
a part of the inner central Tihamah) ; and he appoints and removes 
judges and magistrates, subject to the veto of the Ottoman authority. 
The Zeidi districts pay no tithe, and no one is liable to punishment 
for past acts of rebellion under the Imam’s flag. ‘ Octroi’ and 
transit duties have been abolished. Now the only taxes levied 
(and these only when opposition is not too great) are (a) the tithes 
(‘ushir in non-Zeidi districts) on agricultural produce and stock ; 
(6) market dues (10 % on all produce sold, 1 P.T. for every goat 
slaughtered and 10 P.T. for every bullock) ; and (c) customs dues. 
The tribesmen under the Imam are exempt from taxation, but 
give military service instead if called upon. 

The Imamate, which dates back to the establishment of the 
Rassite dynasty at Sa‘dah in the tenth century, but only became 
more than a local power under the Imam Qasim in the seventeenth 
century, has a great prestige in Yemen: but the faith of the people 
has been much undermined by the incompetence and venality of 
holders of the office, and the treacherous though abortive betrayal 
of San‘a in 1849 by the Imam Mohammed Yahya has not been 
forgotten. The direct influence of the Imams is confined almost 
entirely to the Zeidist districts of Yemen. On the coast and in the 
highlands of the Aden hinterland, where the population is pre- 
dominantly Sunnite of the Shafei school, it goes for little or nothing. 
The office is elective, like the Ibadhi Imamate in Oman; but, 
in practice, a son of the last Imam is usually, and. scion of the 
original Rassite stock is invariably, preferred. In-recent elections 
there has been a good deal of intrigue and substitution of one house 
for another. The Qasim family of Sheharah is at present in power, 
but other houses, e.g. the Hadi Lidin Allah and the Shehari, hold 
themselves equally entitled to it. Once elected, the Imam becomes 
essentially a sacred personage, and, for some generations back, the 
holder of the title has lived more or less in seclusion, @ mysterious 
being, little seen by the people, though, behind the veil, more than 
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one Imam has been notoriously addicted to very secular vices. 
To this Shiite conception of their office the Imams owe it that they 
have never obtained the dominant position among Moslems 
accorded to the Sherifs of Mecca. 


2. Recent Politics 


Yahya ibn Mohammed el-Mansir ibn Yahya, Imam since 1904, is 
now (1916) about 46 years of age. When he accepted the media- 
tized status in 1913, and Khamir became the Imamite capital, he 
took up his residence in the fortress of Sheharah, about two days 
north of ‘Amran, and admitted Turkish garrisons both there and at 
Khamir. Having been friendly with Mahmiid Nazim Pasha, he 
became anti-Turk after the latter’s supersession, and disapproved 
of the attack on Aden in 1915 as an infringement of his prerogative. 
On the whole he has been hostile to the Ottoman military rule in 
Yemen. 

Though bound by his position to administer the Sheri‘ah and 
maintain a religious character, Yahya is more lax in observance 
than his father, and lives less in religious seclusion. He appears to 
take no very active part in government, beyond receiving reports 
from his nominees and adherents, and is said to be an intelligent 
man of honest character, but somewhat weak and yielding, who 
has not much hold over the Zeidist tribesmen of the north and of 
the highlands of Central Yemen. He is strongly opposed to Idrisi, 
and is considered unlikely either to head another revolt or to enter 
into relations with England. But he could, on occasion, marshal 
and arm a large force, and he has (as pointed out above) guns and 
munitions. He has again inclined towards the Turks since Mahmiid 
Nazim Pasha returned in October 1915, and, in November, he wrote 
a complimentary letter to Enver praying for the success of the 
Ottoman armies. 

Since then he has kept fairly quiet, refusing to be drawn by the 
Sherif into an active alliance with himself, and still less into one with 
Idrisi, though he has kept, more or less faithfully, a truce with the 
latter since the autumn of 1915. His chief activity has been to send 
emissaries and troops into the NE. Aden hinterland (spring 1916) 
to endeavour to win over the tribes of the Beida and ‘Aulaqi districts 
to his suzerainty, and to tamper with those of the Hadhramaut. 
But the attempt does not appear to have met with much success 
and it has been abandoned. The serious economic position of 
Yemen, and probable failure of his own subsidy, may be expected 
to affect his pro-Turk feelings before long ; and already rumours 
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of his having adopted a contumacious attitude towards his pro- 
tectors are in circulation. His philo-Turk attitude lost him some 
time ago his hold on the Hashidi and Bekil tribesmen, and im- 
paired his position in other districts. He appears lately to have 
sought a closer understanding with the Sherif of Mecca, and an 
alliance between these two against Idrisi and the Turks is not out 
of the question. 


DISTRICTS AND TOWNS 


The towns of Yemen proper are here described in their two 
main groups, highland and lowland, followed by a section on the 
outlying districts of Jauf and Nejran, with their respective 
settlements. 


1. Yemen Proper 


The highland towns contrast strongly in general character with 
those on the lowlands and plains: the former are almost entirely 
stone-built, with solid fortress-like houses, and as a rule occupy 
elevated, commanding positions, whilst in the latter less solid and 
resistant materials enter into their construction. 

The highland towns are the following : 

1. San‘a, the old capital of the Imams, Ottoman capital, and 
residence of the Vali of Yemen, is situated about 100 miles crow-fly 
ENE. of Hodeidah, on a broad, open plain, 7,750 ft. above sea-level. 
The plain has an almost imperceptible slope towards the north, 
and is surrounded by low, barren hills, of which the highest eminence 
is Jebel Nuqiim, 1,000 ft. in elevation. The crest of this hill is 
surmounted by a Turkish fort and observation post with two big 
howitzers which command the town; the fort lies distant some 
two hours’ journey up a steep winding track. 

The town is divided into three distinct quarters: the old Arab 
town proper, containing the shops and Government buildings ; 
the Bir el-‘Azab, on the west, a spacious suburb of modern 
official and private residences and walled gardens; and the Qa‘at el- 
Yahid, or Jewish quarter, to the west again. The old town is 
surrounded by a 40-ft. wall of stone and mud, flanked with ancient 
towers at frequent intervals,to which the Turks have in more modern 
times added certain defences at the gates, notably the sally port 
from the citadel, a zigzag outlet of massive strength through which 
there is no public admittance. The original town wall has been 
extended in modern times to include two newer quarters, the 
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whole having a perimeter of from 7 to 8 miles. The old wall is a 
formidable work, but much out of repair, surmounted by a parapet 
with loopholes for musketry ; the extension built by the. Turks 
could almost be kicked down in places. There are eight gates in all. 
The Bab esh-Sha‘tb in the north wall is the main way of ingress 
for the market traffic; the Bab el-Yemen, opposite, is the one 
through which flows the caravan traffic towards Dhamar, Yerim, 
Ibb, and Ta‘izz ; the Bab es-Sabah, strategically the most impor- 
tant, consists of three separate gates so arranged as to close effec- 
tively the narrow neck that joins the Bir el-‘Azab quarter to the 
main town; and the Bab el-Qa‘ah or Bab el-Yahiid, leading from 
the Jews’ quarter, and guarded by police and soldiers, is the exit 
for Hodeidah and the coast. There are several outlying fortified 
posts on the spurs of the surrounding hills which help to guard the 
city from surprise. 

At the eastern angle of the town is the Qal‘ah (citadel), a con- 
siderable pile covering several acres, on a slight but not very com- 
manding elevation ; its guns are merely a saluting battery. In the 
Arab quarter, in addition to the Government offices, are situated 
the post and telegraph office; the barracks, handsome stone 
buildings, lie south of the town, outside the walls; and near the 
northernmost gate, the Bab es-Sabah, is situated the well-equipped 
military hospital. The Midan esh-Sherara is the city square, 
having the residence of the Vali in a vast walled garden on one 
side of it and the Government school for resident scholars on 
another. There are many mosques, both Arab and Turkish, 
the principal Arab one, once a church, having considerable archi- 
tectural merit ; its court is surrounded by a high wall with colon- 
nades in the inner side, and in the middle is a small cubical building 
known as the lesser Ka‘bah and somewhat resembling the Ka‘bah 
at Mecca. The Turkish mosque is known as the Bakili. The 
bazaars of the native quarter call, architecturally, for no special 
notice: they are plentifully stocked with local food produce, 
especially almost every variety of fruit and vegetables, but other- 
wise almost entirely with goods of European origin, with the excep- 
tion of a few objects of native brass and copper work. The Jewish 
quarter has its own bazaar, and there are some fairly good shops. 
The streets in the native quarter are mostly narrow and sombre, 
owing to the height of the houses; in the Jewish quarter the 
houses are of mud, not more than two storeys in height (see p. 150), 
and closely packed together. 

The water of San‘a is good and plentiful ; a perennial stream runs 
through the plain, and there are, in addition, many good wells both 
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within and without the walls. The purest source is a spring on 
the lower slopes of Jebel Nuqum, to which it is worth while to send 
for water for drinking purposes. A stream called the Alaf also 
rises from a spring within the city and flows out under the north 
wall round Jebel Nuqim, eventually joining the Kharid (p. 147). 
Along the course of this stream, towards the north, is the largest 
tract of well-irrigated and cultivated land round San‘a, extending to 
Raudhah, a populous settlement, 5 miles away, famous for its grapes 
in particular (the pride of San‘a), and for all kinds of fruit and 
other produce, whence the town market is well supplied. There 
are other considerable tracts of fertile soil in the neighbourhood, 
and the country is dotted with clumps of trees, chiefly tamarisk. 

In spite of its good water-supply and high altitude, San‘a is far 
from a healthy town, the inhabitants suffering from fevers and 
a form of anemia. But the heat is never excessive even in summer, 
and in winter the temperature is most agreeable. Manzoni gives 
the following thermometric observations : November, mean maxi- 
mum 70° Fahr., mean minimum 52°; January 62° and 40°; 
March 73° and 52°. 

The population is very variously estimated: Harris in 1891 
computed it at 50,000, Manzoni in 1880 at about 25,000, the con- 
sular report for 1905 gives it as 20,000, and Wavell in 1911 as 
18,000: in any case the chronic commercial depression and the 
number of empty houses (remarked by various authorities), 
seem to indicate a rapidly decreasing population. About 6,000 
(according to one authority) are Jews; of other non-Moslem aliens 
there are now few, most of them having left owing to the general 
unrest and commercial depression. Manzoni gives 20,000 Arabs, 
3,000 Turks, and 1,700 Jews. | 

2. Men&khah lies 7,500 ft. above sea-level, on the Hodeidah— 
San‘a road, about 40 miles crow-fly from the latter. In addition to 
occupying a naturally strong site on a mountain massif, the town 
is a collection of forts and stone-built fortress-like houses. Harris 
says of it: ‘ Of all the places it has ever been my lot to see, this is 
the most wonderfully situated. The town is perched on a narrow 
strip of mountain which joins two distinct ranges, and forms the 
watershed of two great valleys. So narrow is the ridge on which the 
town stands that the walls of the houses on both sides seem almost 
to hang over a precipice.’ The streets are steep and often lead over 
bare and slippery rock —in some instances they resemble badly 
constructed staircases. The ridge on which the town stands is 
formed by an offshoot from Jebel Shibam, and the place is guarded 
by a number of outstanding forts and armed posts which occupy 
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the heights around; of these the two principal are forts Hadar 
(or Heidar) and Beh (with one or more heavy howitzers), both 
situated on the south-east, and commanding the town as well as the 
approaches to it. The town and district are strongly garrisoned, 
and are administered by a Kaimmakam, whose jurisdiction extends 
from Hajeilah to Siiq el-Khamis. The population of Menakhah is 
about 7,000, including 1,000 Jews. The place would be well able 
to withstand siege, for fertile gardens with good crops overhang the 
precipices which fall sheer from the town on one side, and orchards 
and fields of fodder cover the slopes of Jebel Shibam on the other. 
The military hospital is at the upper end of the town, and 
somewhat lower down are the tall oblong barracks and magazine ; 
the Government buildings, Hukimah, and post office are substantial 
buildings ; all these are supplied with very excellent water by a 
covered conduit leading from a good spring in a ravine in Jebel 
Shibém. There are also several other perennial springs of good 
water which afford an adequate supply to the rest of the town. 

3. Ta‘izz is situated at an elevation of 4,000 ft. above sea-level, 
in a valley of considerable fertility at the foot of Jebel Sabor (Sabar). 
The town, quadrilateral in plan, is surrounded by a wall from 
25 to 30 ft. in thickness and from 10 to 12 ft. high, constructed 
in the main of sun-dried bricks, bat with a layer of fire-baked 
bricks on the exterior, and having towers at intervals, which rise 
8 or 10 ft. above the wall. The wall has five gates: the Bab 
el-Kebir, the great eastern gate leading to San‘a and Mawiyah ; 
the Bab Sheikh Misa, to Mocha and Hais; the Bab ‘Ain Dummah, 
towards Jebel Sabor and connecting the town with the Kahrah ; 
and two others of less importance, one of which, according to 
Zwemer, has been walled up. The gates are defended by towers 
rising from the walls, and other towers cover the entrances. On 
a bare eminence, about 400 ft. in height, east-south-east of the 
town, is situated the Kahrah, a citadel-fortress with barracks, 
which commands the town and would be very formidable were it 
not itself commanded by the mountains round. 

The present population of Ta‘izz probably does not reach 4,000 
(Zwemer's estimate is 5,000), but formerly it was a large city, owing 
its importance to its situation in the centre of a comparatively 
fertile district at the junction of several trade routes. Describing 
the town, Manzoni says: ‘ It is a mass of ruins ; mosques, houses, 
fortifications, all falling to pieces. Five mosques and ten so-called 
palaces, surrounded by three hundred low small houses (which 
form the inhabited quarter on the west side), are the only witnesses 
of its ancient importance. The remainder of the space enclosed 
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within the walls, to east and south, is cultivated or covered with 
ruins.’ Near the Bab Sheikh Misa is the sig, or market, which 
is fairly well supplied with fresh vegetables, rice, butter, dates, 
bananas, lemons, and other fruits. The water is good and plentiful, 
and is brought into the town by pipes from Jebel Sabor. Of the 
five main mosques, the Sherifiyah (now closed for worship) is 
rectangular and has three large ornamental cupolas and an ancient 
library of jumbled books and Arab commentaries (few complete) ; 
the Muzafferiyah, with three big cupolas and several small ones 
and three rows of columns supporting an ornamental vaulting, 
is in a good state of preservation and is the ‘ cathedral’ of Ta‘izz ; 
the Mukhdebiyah, a large square construction of mixed Arab 
architecture. is used as a military hospital. Outside the walls is 
the fine and well-preserved mosque of Sheikh Afdal. The climate 
is said to be unhealthy. Ta‘izz is directly connected by telegraph 
with San‘a and Mocha. 

4. Yerim is built partly on level ground and partly on the slope 
of Jebel Samarah, at an elevation of over 7,000 ft. above sea-level, 
and is enclosed by strong walls with four gates, two towards the 
south, one east, and one west. It has a population of from 3,000 
to 4,000. Harris says: ‘ Yerim is a poor enough looking place with 
a fortified entrance ; it has an.epen space which serves as a market. 
There is but little to see in the town, which is essentially a poor one, 
and although built partly on the slope of a mountain, where stone 
is procurable, the houses are almost entirely composed of sun-dried 
bricks. Dirt and squalor abound on every side, and the streets 
of narrow bazaars show no sign of any great commerce or trade. 
W hat little importance the place can lay any claim to is owing to 
the fact that it lies on the main road from San‘a to Aden and is 
a garrisoned city.’ Manzoni describes the houses as ‘ built either 
of stone or of furnace-baked bricks’. There is a separate Jewish 
quarter. The garrison is a small one in normal times. Telegraph 
to San‘a and Ta‘izz. 

5. Dhamir, a large, scattered town, is situated in a flat plain some 
20 m. north by east of Yerim, at an altitude of about 8,000 ft. above 
sea-level. It is not walled, as are most of the highland towns, but is 
more or less defended by a series of small and, for the most part, 
mud-built forts. There isa look of prosperity about the place, many 
of the houses being commodious and well built of stone, while in the 
centre of the town there is a wide and rather handsome open square. 
The Government offices are here, and, near the square, is the prin- 
cipal mosque in a walled enclosure which may be entered by three 
large gates. The population of Dhamar is about 5,000, including 
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the Jews, who have a town entirely to themselves, separated from 
the native town by a large open space. The bazaars are notably 
picturesque, but boast little in the way of supplies ; there are two 
public baths, and the streets are comparatively clean. Manzoni 
speaks of Dhamar as ‘ having the most important theological college 
in Yemen, containing a fine Arab library’: it seems, in any case, 
to have been the seat of an ancient university. 

6. Ibb is a walled town, of typical stone-built houses, on a ridge 
forming a pass, about 35 miles south by west of Yerim. The popu- 
lation is about 4,000, and there is a small garrison. It is on the 
San‘a—Ta‘izz telegraph line, and has also a direct line of communi- 
cation with Qa‘tabah. 

7. Qa‘tabah, the chief Turkish frontier post, lies 81 miles NNW. 
of Aden, and consists of a few stone dars and many mud houses 
closely built together. A high mud wall at one time surrounded the 
town, but this has been broken down and disconnected on the north 
and east, and is now standing only on the south side. The principal 
buildings are a large white mosque and a flat-roofed, three-storeyed, 
stone-built house situated on the east side of the town, and used as 
a court-house by the Turks. The population consists of Arabs, 
Jews, and Turkish half-castes, numbering in all about 1,500. The 
fort, which lies half a mile to the NW., is a large rectangular building 
of two stories, the lower of good stonework with loopholes, the upper 
of mud ; to this adjoins a barrack. The normal garrison is about 
250 men. 

8. Khamir (Khamr), situated about 90 miles east by north of 
Loheia, is a large Hashid town at a high elevation at the head of 
Wadi Dhibin, and, for Yemen, is subject to an unusually cold, bleak 
climate. Little is known about the town, as it seems doubtful 
whether it has ever been visited by any European traveller, and it 
certainly has been described by none. It is the present capital of 
the Imam, and, since the establishment of the entente with the Turks, 
has been garrisoned by several battalions of troops. It has a busy 
weekly market. 

9. Sheharah, the hill-fort of the Imam (also garrisoned by Turks), 
lies about 20 (?) miles south of Khamir, in the wild Hashid country, 
whose fighting tribes admit neither his nor any other authority 
except under constant pressure. 

10. Raudhah is a considerable town noted for its extensive gardens ; 
it lies about 5 miles north of San‘a, with which it is connected by a 
carriage-road. It is a grape-growing centre. There was no garrison 
in 1913. 

11. ‘Amran lies about 30 (7) miles south of Khamir, and is the 
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northern limit of effective Ottoman rule. It is a considerable town of 
unknown population, and is garrisoned. 

12. Sa‘dah, the northernmost Yemen town, is the focus of 
Zeidism and original seat of the Imams. It has supported them 
even against the Hashid. Nothing certain is known of its appear- 
ance or size. 

The principal lowland towns are the following : 

1. Hodeidah, the only port of Yemen having any considerable 
commercial importance, is situated on the Red Sea in lat. 14° 47’ N. 
It has no quay nor wharfage, nor any of the conveniences of a trading 
port, and the old, primitive wooden pier has fallen into decay. There 
is a small harbour, available only for the smallest craft, with two 
projecting moles of stone (each with a light about 15 ft. high at the 
end), a breakwater, and two entrances, of which the northern is 
slightly the easier of access. After the moles were constructed it 
was found that the water was not deep enough to allow loaded 
lighters to come alongside, so the stevedores have to wade, and 
merchandise for shipment, or just landed, is dumped down on the 
beach. Large vessels anchor about 2} miles off in four fathoms ; 
merchandise is transferred in native craft. Landing is difficult and, 
at times, impossible with the wind between south and west. A few 
years ago the Ottoman Government conceived a scheme for con- 
structing a harbour for Hodeidah, about 10 miles to the north, where 
there is a deep natural inlet protected by a long spit known as Ras 
el-Kethib: this was part of a larger undertaking known as the 
Hodeidah-San‘é Railway scheme. The harbour was to be linked 
up with Hodeidah by a metre-gauge line along the spit and thence 
to San‘a. Construction was begun at Ras el-Kethib, and about 
5 miles of track were laid, but without providing adequate means 
for landing or handling material. The war between Italy and 
Turkey and, since then, the European war, have put an end 
to the scheme for the present, with the net result that what 
material was not destroyed by the Italian bombardment now 
_ lies rusting. 

Hodeidah has two forts, the north and south, both falling into 
ruin but conspicuous from seaward. The houses are tall and are 
usually of stone or brick, almost every one having its characteristic 
wattle shelter on the flat roof where the inhabitants seek the cool 
air at night. The town is divided into two quarters by a semi- 
circular wall which reaches the shore at both ends: the old town, 
in the space towards the sea, consists of tall stone houses, narrow 
streets, and covered bazaars: outside the wall lies a large area of 
thatched houses, sheds, and compounds which recall the native 
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villages of Uganda. The town in general is dirty, Insanitary, and 
unhealthy. There is an open market for the exchange of the 
natural products of the country—coffee, hides, skins—in an expanse 
of sand outside the town; the bazaars, within the walls, for sup- 
plies of a general kind, are considerable and well stocked. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town are extensive areas of 
palm-grove and garden, but, immediately beyond, the surrounding 
country is extremely sterile. The water-supply locally is exceedingly 
poor; there are some brackish wells in the neighbourhood, but pure 
water has to be brought from a distance of some miles. 

In normal times there is a fair-sized permanent garrison, and as 
the town is the point of disembarkation of troops and the depot for 
stations in the interior, it is always full of soldiers, even in time of 
peace. In 1897 the population was estimated at over 50,000, but 
no census has ever been taken. Bury (1913) estimates it at 42, 000, 
including a British Indian community of about 1,000 and 100 Euro- 
peans, mostly Greeks who have shops. Somalis, Abyssinians, and 
Arabs from the Hadhramaut are very numerous; but Arabs from 
the inland highlands are surprisingly few. As to climate, from April 
to September north-easterly winds prevail, and, for the rest of the 
year, south-westerly. The heat, though great, is in consequence 
not insupportable even in summer, and the climate of Hodeidah 
compares favourably with that of Musawwa*‘ on the opposite coast. 
But the humidity is great, and many people suffer from ague and 
rheumatism. Harris says, ‘ after a rainfall, or in the winter, when 
the westerly winds are blowing, fever attacks the plain like an 
epidemic.’ 

The lines of telegraphic communication are: (a) Hodeidah, 
San‘a, Dhamar, Yerim, Ibb, Ta‘izz, and Mocha; (6b) Hodeidah, 
Beit el-Faqih, Zebid, and Mocha ;_ (c) Hodeidah, Loheia, and Midi, 
_ with a branch to Kamaran Island; and (d) overland and cable 

connexion with Perim. The trade of Hodeidah has been fully dealt 
with (see pp. 158 and 159), but it may be added that the Khedivial 
Mail Steamship Co. steamers call regularly every fortnight and the 
Florio Rubattino about fortnightly. 

2. Mocha, once the chief centre of the Yemen coffee trade, 
lies in a small bay between two low points about a mile and a 
quarter apart, on each of which are the ruins of a fort. Between 
the forts the town-wall extends in a semicircle, in the centre of 
Which the principal gate, called the Bab esh-Shadli, gives access 
to the town from the main Ta‘izz and Hodeidah roads. Opposite 
this gate, on the sea-front, is a stone jetty which is, however, 
in a state of decay. The town covers about half a square mile 
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of ground, and, in its prosperity, must have had an imposing 
appearance from seaward. The houses are stone built and were. 
originally large and whitened, but are now mostly in ruins. The 
only buildings of any importance still standing intact are the 
mosques, of which some have lofty minarets, the highest, in the 
eastern part of the town, rising 118 ft. and forming a conspicuous 
landmark. The streets are very narrow, and in places have become 
impassable from the débris. The country round Mocha is a sterile 
plain, without fresh water; good water is brought from Misa 
(24 miles N.) by a conduit, and brackish water may also be obtained 
from wells at Beilili and Suweis, 5 miles to the east. 

Mocha no longer holds any position as a trading port. In 1824 
it contained about 20,000 inhabitants ; in 1882 the population 
within the wails had dwindled to 1,500; and in 1901 the number 
was probably not more than 400. A floating population, composed 
of Arabs, Somalis, and Jews, lives in huts outside the walls. The 
total present population, within and without, probably fluctuates 
between 5,000 and 8,000. The decline of Mocha, once the principal 
seat of commerce in the Red Sea, seems to have been coincident 
with the establishment of Aden as a British port, and to have been 
affected also by the rise and development of Hodeidah. 

Normally, a small garrison is stationed at Mocha to serve three 
batteries. There is telegraphic communication with (a) San‘a, va 
Ta‘izz; (6) Hodeidah, via Zebid; (c) Perim, overland to Sheikh 
Sa‘id, thence by cable. On the site of the old south port stands 
a framework iron tower, 167 ft. high, with a flashing light, visible 
19 miles. 

3. Loheia (Lahiyah), a fair-sized Red Sea port, is situated on the 
northern side of a small shallow bay, with poor anchorage for small 
craft only, and difficult of approach in consequence of reefs. It 
has dhow traffic with Jiddah, Hodeidah, and Aden, exporting 
small quantities of coffee and importing grain. Water is scarce 
and brackish. The population is about 5,000, and seems to have 
risen in recent years, for in 188] the number of inhabitants was 
estimated at 2,000 only. There are several defensive kopjes at 
the back of the town, on one of which (150 ft. high) is a fort of some 
strength where modern guns are mounted: at the end of 1913 
these guns were of light calibre—Hotchkiss, Nordenfelt, and 
machine—intended for inland defence, but heavier ordnance 
seems to have been installed since. Loheia is used as a base 
of operations in Asir; normally the garrison is a battalion. There 
is telegraphic communication, south with Hodeidah, and north 
with Midi. 
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4. Zebid, the ancient capital of the lowlands, now the residence 
-of a Kaimmakam and a centre of Turkish administration, has 
always been, and still is, one of the most considerable towns of 
Yemen. The population was given by Manzoni, in 1880, as 15,000 ; 
Bury (1913), however, computed it at 8,000, and this latter figure 
probably gives the more correct estimate at the present moment. 
The town, quadrilateral in form, is surrounded by strong walls, 
restored in recent times and in good condition. There are four 
gates: on the north, the Bab esh-Nham leading to Beit el-Fagqih ; 
on the east, the Bab esh-Shabariq, to Hais and Ta‘izz; on the 
south-west, the Bab en-Nahl; and on the south, the Bab el- 
Qurtab. Zebid is still famous for its university and Sunnite 
college which is housed in the Great Mosque, and there are three 
other large mosques, besides a number of smaller ones. The bazaar 
is characterized by Manzoni as ‘ the finest in Yemen’, and is well 
stocked with local produce of vegetables and fruit, besides imported 
supplies. Outside the walls are the Beshi fort and barracks for 
a considerable Turkish garrison. The town is on the Hodeidah- 
Beit el-Faqih-Mocha telegraph line. 

In the extensive tract of Wadi Zebid cotton and indigo are 
cultivated as special products, but not to the same extent as 
formerly ; and the weaving and dyeing industries, for which at one 
time Zebid was famous, have been largely transferred to Hodeidah 
(see p. 157). The turbulent Zaranik, who occupy the district to 
north, with the head-quarters of their chief at Huseiniyah, 9 miles 
distant, much disturb the town’s communications. 

5. Beit el-Faqih, an ancient seat of learning, lies some 30 miles 
east by south of Hodeidah. The population is about 5,000, but 
was greater formerly when tho town was the centre of the coffee 
trade. It is garrisoned normally by a battalion, stationed there 
to overawe the Zaranik tribesmen, whose incursions have ruined 
the town’s trade. Like Zebid, it was formerly also a centre of the 
cotton and indigo production and of the weaving and dyeing 
industries. (There is another town of the same name, distinguished 
as el-Kebir; it is about equidistant from Hodeidah on the north, 
on the Loheia road.) 

6. Hais, about 20 miles south-east of Zebid, lies at the junction 
of two main roads, to Ta‘izz and to Ibb, on the telegraph line 
from Hodeidah to Mocha; it is a small garrisoned town, much 
decayed. 

7. Sheikh Sa‘id, important only as a telegraph station, is 
situated on the extreme south-westerly point of Arabia, on the 
Strait of Bab el-Mandeb, opposite the island of Perim, with which 
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it is connected by a short cable. The station, consisting of a few 
houses, stands on the west side of a small promontory and about 
three miles from a fort, built at the point where the Anglo-Turkish 
frontier (see p. 179) between the Aden Protectorate and Yemen 
meets the sea. The port consists of an inlet running about 2 miles 
inland, 50 yards broad at the mouth and widening to nearly a mile ; 
there is a good landing-place just south of Cape Sheikh Sa‘id. 

8. The Kamaran Quarantine Station, for pilgrims on their way 
to and from Mecca, lies on the eastern side of Kamaran Island, 
which belongs to Turkey. The pilgrims are segregated in enclosed 
camps and kept there for a number of days that varies with 
circumstances. There is a well-equipped hospital and a number 
of houses for the accommodation of the medical staff. The adminis- 
tration is in the hands of the international quarantine board, and 
the doctors and other officials are very cosmopolitan. The station 
has a short tramway, an ice-making plant, and a distillery, and is 
connected by telegraph with the mainland by a branch of the 
Hodeidah-Loheia line. On the other side of Kamaran there is a 
small native village in a palm-grove; elsewhere the island is prac- 
tically devoid of vegetation. 


2. Jauf and Nejran 


Stretching away some 160 miles NNE. of Yemen, and separated 
from the plateau of San‘a by the arid downs of Nehm and Beled 
Khaulan, is an extensive hollow—or, more precisely, a broken chain 
of hollows. This great irregular depression runs north and south, 
falling away from the tableland of Yemen and Asir, and having 
on the east the high sands of the great eastern desert. The southern 
part of the depression is Jauf (known more particularly as Jauf 
el-Yemen), the old centre of Sabaean civilization; the northern 
part, divided from the first by a sandy swell, a protruding arm of 
the western fringe of Ahq@f, is Nejran, famous as the last refuge 
of Christianity in Arabia. The depression may be approached 
from San‘a by way of the Kharid valley from the south, or by 
a road wa Khamir and Sa‘dah from the north. 

Jauf comprises Upper and Lower Jauf (or, according to some 
authorities, Upper, Middle, and Lower), and may be considered to 
include the contiguous oases of Khab and Marashi. The tract gets 
its water-supply, in the main, from the Kharid, a remarkable stream 
said to be perennial in parts, which takes its rise in the San‘a plateau 
and has a north-north-easterly course till reaching the oasis, when 
it suddenly bends SE., leaves the oasis, and is then either lost. in 
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the sands or perhaps filters its way through to the Wadi Hadhra- 
maut. Speaking of this river, Halévy in 1870 describes it as 
a ‘ considerable water-course ’, and though he saw it ‘in full summer 
and during a particularly dry season ’, he reports it as being ‘ full 
of good-sized fish’. Jauf contains, according to Halévy’s experience, 
more ancient ruins than any other district of Arabia. Among these 
the most important from a historical point of view are those which 
bear to-day the names of Ma‘in and Mareb. The former undoubtedly 
represents the capital of the Minaeans. 

Upper Jauf, with the neighbouring oases of Khab and Marashi, 
is peopled mainly by the powerful tribe of Dhu Husein, whose very 
numerous villages, of which the chief is Zaher (where an important 
fair is held), are scattered over the various oases. Their lands are 
described as ‘ cultivated with extreme care in spite of the complete 
lack of running water ’, especially in the Khab Oasis. Middle and 
Lower Jauf are peopled by the Beled Hamdan, whose chief settled 
towns are Ghail and Hazm, each of which is said to be ‘ situated 
in an oasis of palms and running waters’. Mareb, situated about 
30 miles due S. of Lower Jauf and 55 miles ENE. of San‘a, was 
described by Niebuhr (1762) as * still, actually, the principal town 
of Jauf, and consisting of 300 poor houses’. It was the Sabaean 
capital, and, according to Haleévy, is in ruins with the exception of 
that part, situated on a hill, which forms the modern town and is 
surrounded by a solid stone wall. The ruins extend around a hill, 
along Wadi Shibwan, and cover an area of about 500 metres in 
diameter ; among them stand out a number of marble columns 
without capitals. The site of the famous dam is from 2 to 3 hours’ 
journey to the west, at the entrance of a valley which forms the bed 
of Wadi Shibwan. The part still existing shows the remains of 
a dyke, of very solid construction, with several sluices. A little to 
the south-west are to be seen the ruins of a large building of hewn 
stone, admirably constructed, against a gigantic rock. The ceme- 
tery of ancient Mareb lies on both sides of the road leading from 
the modern town to the dam. The intervening country between 
Jauf and Mareb is an arid region of deep, moving sand-dunes ; 
and the approach from San‘a is by way of Wadis Sirr, Sharafah, 
and Shibwan. The Khaulan country, which lies south of these 
wadis, is described by Halévy as ‘one of the best-cultivated 
tracts of Arabia, having numerous villages at short intervals, 
abundant cereals and fruits, but inhabited by a savagely fanatical 
people ’. 

The feudal system appears to obtain in Jauf, the three principal 
classes being the sherifs, the nobles or lords, and the qarawi or 
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villagers. The sherifs are numerous ; they are good horsemen, and 
they deliberately foment trouble between the tribes, since they 
secure a share of the spoils in quarrels. The nobles are privileged 
freemen, owning the land and the houses ; they trade, and conduct 
caravans, but seldom do manual work. The garaw: are not admitted 
to the deliberations of the commune, nor are they allowed to own 
property, whatever they possess being regarded as belonging to | 
their lords, who can take it at any time. They must work a certain 
number of days in their owners’ fields, and give tithes of their 
own crops. They are bound to follow their lords in war, but are 
forbidden to carry arms in ordinary times, and they must not be 
mounted, nor wear turbans. In return for service, their lord pro- 
tects them against all aggression 

Jews are numerous in all the districts of Jauf, and, like the garaws, 
are owned by the nobles. In Lower Jauf in particular they are 
kept in hard servitude ; but in the oasis of Khab and the north are 
less harshly treated. The Jew’s house, even though built by himself, 
belongs to his lord, and Jewish women frequently abuse the Arabs. 
with impunity from the roofs, since the house, as the lord’s property, 
is immune from attack. In most districts the Jews are the only 
artisans, and are held in respectful toleration for this reason. Mur- 
ders are common, but can be settled on a money basis. For a noble, 
the murderer pays not less than 2,000 cows; if a qaraw? is killed, 
his lord gets 500 cows; if a Jew, 501 cows, the odd cow going to 
the Jew’s family. In religion the dominant doctrine is Sunni and 
Hanifi, but a good number of tribes belong to the Shafei school. 

Nejran is separated from Upper Jauf by a four days’ journey 
across difficult hilly country, peopled by the Barath, Aktaf, and 
Adhlah tribes ; or it may be approached by a three days’ march 
NE. from Sa‘dah. The Wadi Nejran runs east and west, and is 
enthusiastically described by Halévy as ‘a delicious, fertile, and 
prosperous valley extending between two mountains’, and by 
Niebuhr as ‘an agreeable country with abundant water, rich in 
cereals and fruits, especially dates, having excellent pasture, and 
horses and camels that are much sought after’. Wadi Habiinah, 
an equally productive valley according to Halévy, runs parallel with 
Wadi Nejran to the north, the two being separated by a short 
day’s march across a ridge. The water of Nejran comes from the 
uplands of Asir and trends eastward, being then probably soon 
lost in the Ahqaf; that of Habiinah goes north-eastward and 
perhaps joins Wadi Dawasir (but, according to Leachman, loses 
itself independently in the Ahqaf). 

Nejran is noteworthy, not only for its ancient civilization, but 
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for the well-being of its present inhabitants, as well as for its peculiar 
heterodoxy. The chief modern settlement appears to be, Makhlaf 
(or Mikhlaf), ‘situated in the midst of a forest of date-trees’, at a point 
where the wadi is about 300 metres wide. The principal ancient 
site is Najara, the probable ruins of Negrana (known by the Arabs 
as El-Khiudid or El-Ukhid), lying somewhat to the ESE., in a fertile 
plain not far from a modern mosque. The other settlements, dotted 
in close proximity about the oasis, are very numerous. As in Jauf 
there are many Jewish colonies, and, according to Halévy, nowhere 
am Arabia are the Jews held in higher esteem, or do they enjoy more 
iberty. 


CHAPTER VII 


ADEN AND HADHRAMAUT 


THE Resident of Aden exercises political influence over a very 
extensive tract of country in-the south of the Arabian Peninsula, 
south of a line beginning at Ras Turbah (Turbakh), a point at the 
extreme south-westerly corner of Arabia, and extending roughly in 
a north-easterly direction to the desert ; it comprises all the terri- 
tory to the south of this line, inclusive of the Hadhramaut. In the 
present chapter this region will be considered in two sections: 
(A) Aden and the Interior (including the Aden Protectorate proper), 
and (B) The Hadhramaut. 


A. ADEN AND THE INTERIOR 


AREA 


The Aden Interior includes the actual Protectorate (q.v. p. 183) 
and the remoter tribes under the outer Aden sphere of influence, 
but excludes the Sultanates of the Hadhramaut and the Wahidi. 
Its western boundary is the delimitation line drawn (Jan. 1902- 
Dec. 1904) by the Anglo-Turkish Commission, from Ras Turbah, 
& point opposite Perim Island, inland past Jalilah, north of Dhala 
and a little south of Qa‘tabah, to the Bana River, and produced 
thence by a line, not fixed by actual survey, north-east to Beihan 
el-Jezab. The eastern boundary is not so clearly defined, but may 
be indicated by a line drawn northward from Sheikh ‘Abd er-Rahman 
(a coastal shrine marking the lower ‘Aulaqi eastern border) to a 
point half-way between Yeshbum, an important settlement in 
upper ‘Aulagi, and Habban, a town of the Wahidi Sultanate. 
The northern limit is the Ruba‘ el-Khali, or great inland desert, the 
Sherif of Beihan el-Jezab being the most northerly chief in political 
relationship with Aden. The southern limit is, of course, the sea- 
coast. Within this frontier the most important section is the 
western, comprising the territories of the Emir of Dhala, the 
Haushabi, and a portion of the Subeihi. Through these districts 
pass the main trade-routes from Turkish Yemen, the only routes 
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which could be utilized by a force advancing into British territory 
from Yemen, or the converse. The main lines of communication 
are three: (a) through the Dhila valley, (6) through the Tiban 
valley, and (c) past Mafalis and down Wadi Ma‘din, a tributary of 
the Wadi Darr. The area of the Aden Interior, thus considered, 
is about 19,000 sq. miles. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTER 


The region may be divided into six clearly defined zones, roughly 
parallel with the coast and not greatly differing from those of Yemen : 

(1) The littoral belt. 

(2) The maritime ranges. 

(3) The intramontane plains. 

(4) The main watershed. 

(5) The up-country plateau. 

(6) The great inland desert. 

(1) The littoral belt is a level, maritime plain, chiefly desert 
and often saline near the coast. Two important oases may be 
noted: (a) that of Lahej, in the ‘Abdali Sultanate, between 
Wadis Kebir and Saghir, bifurcations of the Tiban valley; (6) Abiyan, 
a large district of scattered villages and cultivation lying between 
Wadis Bana and Hasan. Each of these oases has an approximate 
area of 60 sq. miles, but that of Lahej is by far the richer of the two. 

(2) The littoral belt, which varies in width from 40 miles to less 
than four, is backed by low ranges of maritime hills, black and 
metamorphic, which culminate here and there in upstanding and 
often twin peaks of 3,000 or more feet in altitude. Passes, by which 
caravan routes cross the crest, average 2,500 ft. The maritime 
scarps of the ranges are barren and almost waterless; but the 
inland slopes, which are far less abrupt, hold wooded water-courses 
and permanent wells. 

(3) The series of broad plains, inland of the maritime hills, 
which average 2,000 ft. above sea-level, are of sterile aspect but 
have a small regular rainfall in the summer, which enables fairly 
large areas to be placed under cultivation. 

(4) The main watershed rises almost sheer from the plains and 
in parts, especially at the eastern end, has the appearance of an un- 
broken wall, but really consists of several mountain ranges which 
overlap each other. The crests attain an average altitude of 
7,000 ft. above sea-level. Passes, on caravan routes, seldom exceed 
5,000 ft. in height. This main watershed is highest in the west 
where it merges into the Yemen highlands. It is usually known 
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among the natives as the Kaur, or highland, with various local 
names attached, such as Kaur el-‘Audillah, El-Od (or El-‘Aud), Edth, 
&c. It is well watered, but the maritime scarps are comparatively 
sterile and much steeper than the internal slopes. Unlikethe Yemen 
highlands, the Kaur is thinly populated by semi-nomadic, pastoral 
tribes, and is poorly cultivated. 

(5) Inland of this ridge the ground gradually descends in a 
series of terraces to large well-watered plateaux lying at an average 
altitude of 5,000 ft., where are most of the mountain settlements 
and extensive cultivated tracts. The plateaux are intersected 
by many subsidiary ranges of foot-hills running down from the 
ridge, and they decline gradually towards the north and north- 
east, the fertile and broken terrain opening out by degrees into 
broad and comparatively sterile tracts, which merge into the rolling 
sands of the Ruba‘ el-Khali. 

(6) The great inland desert has a mean altitude of 3,500 ft. along 
its southern margin, while occasional isolated ranges, far out in the 
desert, probably rise to 5,000 ft. ; this is as much as human know: 
ledge can say at present about the Ruba‘ el-Khaili. 

The innumerable wadis, deep and precipitous in their upper 
reaches in the plateaux but shallower and broader as they cross 
the plain, by which this region as a whole is intersected, run 
mostly in a southerly direction. As in other parts of South-West 
Arabia, all are dry during the greater part of the year, but water- 
courses come down in violent spate when heavy rain has fallen 
in the hills, and then some of the larger ones reach the sea. Of 
these wadis the most important (enumerating from west to east) 
are Tarbaha, Timnan, Am Shahar, Darr, the Tiban which bifurcates 
north of Lahej and waters that oasis with its two branches Wadi 
Kebir and Wadi Saghir, the Bana, some 40 miles east of Aden, 
which in time of flood cuts its way through the sand-bar at its 
mouth to the sea, Wadi Hasan, fed by Wadi Yeradmis, and Wadi 
Ahwar (Hiiwar), fed by Wadis Jahr (Gahr) and Leikah. North of 
the Kaur the country is drained by Wadis Beihan, Khalla, Surum, 
Khaura, Na‘man (or Na‘mah), Khatib, and ‘Abdan, all of which have 
more or less direct northerly courses, and sooner or later merge 
into the unexplored Wadi Markhah which loses itself in the Safi (or 
(Ahqaf). The Tiban calls for special mention as, with its complex 
ramifications, it forms the main artery of communication with the 
Yemen. Of its innumerable branches, the ‘Aqqaén, Warazan, 
Sudan, and Tisan (or Qaisan) on ther. bank, and Bilih and Tabaghain 
on the |., are the chief. The stream of the Tiban is perennial, 
though short waterless stretches of river-bed will be met with, during 
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the greater part of the year, in certain places. These interruptions 
are due to the entire volume of water—which in dry seasons is not 
very considerable—being led off into the cultivation and returned 
again lower down. It is said that the waters of the Tiban, like 
those of the Bana, occasionally reach the sea after abnormal floods. 
The Bana River runs continuously from May to October. 

The coast-line generally is low and sandy and devoid of promon- 
tories or inlets of any size, except at Aden, where craterous pro- 
montories rise to about 1,700 ft. above sea-level, forming sheltered 
bays, and at a point some sixty miles west of Aden, where a spur 
of the Yemen highlands approaches the coast at Khor ‘Umeirah. 


CLIMATE 


In the first zone—the littoral—the heat in general is excessive, 
but the climate is not unhealthy for those who can stand the fierce 
heat of the day, and the nights are cool. The cultivated oases and 
river-beds, however, which afford grateful shade by day, should be 
avoided as fever traps, and the Tiban valley and Lahej oasis 
in general have an ill name for malaria of a malignant type. The 
only rainfall is afforded by a few showers in mid-winter. Cultiva- 
tion depends chiefly on irrigation from the wadi water-courses, and 
consists almost entirely of millet, jowart, and tall fodder crops 
such as kirbs. 

In the second zone—the maritime hills—the rainfall is as in the 
first zone; but there is no opportunity for wadi irrigation, and 
in consequence scarcely any crops are raised. The air is stifling 
by day and damp at night. 

In the third zone—the intramontane plains—the rainfall takes 
place during the summer in occasional thunderstorms. The crops 
are millet and maize, and they become more abundant and fertile 
as the main watershed is approached. The heat here, again, is 
very great. 

In the fourth zone—the main watershed—there is a considerable 
rainfall during the summer months, and a bracing and fairly equable 
climate with sometimes a degree or so of frost at night. Cultiva- 
tion is scanty, chiefly barley and a few light fodder crops. 

In the fifth zone—the plateau—water lies within ten feet or so 
of the surface, and there is a good deal of irrigation from wells, 
besides the regular rainfall. This is small, but from October to 
March the region is liable to dense white fogs which fall after dark 
and lie thick to 9a.m. They will wet one through in an hour, but 
are invaluable to the farmer as they alone keep the crops alive till 
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the summer thunderstorms are due. These latter are often ex- 
tremely violent, even terrifying. Hail occasionally falls. Harvest- 
’ ing of one crop or another goes on throughout the year—chiefly 
bearded wheat, barley, maize, lucerne,and coffee (but the latter is less 
frequent than over the Yemen border). Indigo and cotton (a very small 
bush) are grown in the Nisab district and grapes on the Yemen border. 

In‘the sixth zone—the Empty Quarter or Great Red Desert— 
the population is pastoral and follows the grazing according to 
the rainfall, which is irregular and scanty. Along the principal 
wadis, which lead north towards the desert, there are permanent 
settlements and cereal crops are raised, chiefly millet, the stalks 
of which make useful fodder when grazing is scarce. The semi- 
nomadic part of the population returns to the settlements to await 
the next grazing-season in the desert. 

In the Aden Interior as a whole the prevailing diseases are small- 
pox, fever (especially malarial), and, to some extent, consumption. 
The ‘ Yemen ulcer ’ is also common among the tribes. 


POPULATION 


The population of the Aden Interior (considered as a whole, and 
including that portion known strictly as the Aden Protectorate), 
settled and nomadic, may be computed at about half a million. 
The district is composed of a number of Tribal Confederations or 
Sultanates, some lying within the limits of the Protectorate proper, 
some without. 

The limits of the Aden Protectorate proper are the delimitation 
line, previously mentioned, from Ras Turbah to a point some few 
miles north of Dhala, and thence a somewhat vaguely defined line 
continuing at first in a south-easterly direction and then in a 
generally easterly direction to the coast of the Gulf of Aden near 
the small settlement of Maqatin. They enclose an area of about 
4,200 sq. miles, having a population of 100,000. The tribal con- 
federations lying within this boundary are: the Subeihi, ‘Abdali, 
Fadhli, Haushabi, Amiri, ‘Alawi, ‘Aqrabi, and other smaller tribes ; 
and without are the Yafa‘, ‘Aulaqi, Beida, Oleh, and ‘Audillah 
(‘Audali). The tribes of the Protectorate have a larger proportion 
of non-combatants and are more settled than those of the remoter 
interior ; the bulk are to be found in the towns and villages of the 
littoral belt, the chief centres being Lahej, Waht, Shiighrah, and 
the Abiyan district. 

In dealing with a variety of tribes with such different character- 
istics it is difficult to generalize; broadly they may be divided 
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into settled or agricultural, and nomad races, with the differences 
due to and inseparable from their modes of life. The racial 
type which marks the original population of this part of Arabia 
is characterized by a coppery complexion and high cheek-bones, 
not unlike the purer strains of old North American Indian 
blood. The hair is straight and usually tied up tightly in a bunch 
on the top of the head, a mode of immemorial antiquity, depicted 
on Egyptian monuments. But this indigenous type, though still 
exclusively confined to some of the littoral sub-tribes and to 
others in the maritime ranges, has been greatly modified by 
incursions of the taller Semitic race, who wear their hair loose 
and wavy and lack the reddish complexion of the indigenous 
race; they came from the north, mainly the ancient district of 
Jauf, which appears to have been convulsed by bitter internal 
strife after the Prophet’s death, owing to the jealousy of rival 
factions which followed the decease of the then paramount chief, 
Ma‘an. His family fled southward to escape persecution, followed 
by other branches of a former ruling house. They finally pene- 
trated as far south as the Yeshbum valley, where they settled 
as mere raya, or tributary subjects of the Ahl Bunyar people, 
under the ‘Abd el-Wahid Sultanate which then dominated the 
country nearly to the city of Nisab. Increasing in power and 
numbers these Jaufi clans eventually drove the Bunyar on to the 
Dahr plateau, where they remain to this day, and thrust back the 
‘Abd el-Wahid rule as far as the strong city of Habban. The clans 
now proclaimed themselves an integral tribal unit which became 
the nucleus and origin of the Upper ‘Aulaqi. They formed an 
alliance with their southern neighbours, the Ba Kazim, who, thus 
assisted, threw off the ‘Abd el-Wahid yoke too, and became the 
Lower ‘Aulaqi. 

Upper and Lower Yafa‘ have been colonized in much the same 
way—the invaders in this case coming from Yemen. The central 
district of Dathinah presents both types, as does the Fadhli country, 
while the ‘Abdali have absorbed so much alien blood as to have 
almost lost all racial distinction ; they are indeed strongly charac- 
terized by negroid intermarriages which have introduced a swarthy 
‘ coarse-featured type. Still further west, the Subeihi still preserve 
* an indigenous type, though tainted with negro blood. 

The fighting organization and equipment of the confederations 
deserve somewhat detailed notice. Beginning with the Sultan and 
the ‘ Délah ’, or adult males of his house, we find that all wear the 
national dagger or jambiyah ; but the scabbard does not curl up 
in horse-shoe form, unless its owner is something of a swashbuckler, 
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and wears the tribal pattern. The Sultan himself, and the senior 
members of his house, when on duty or attending public functions, 
wear swords of scimitar design for cutting only, with a very small 
hilt and inadequate guard. The scabbard, of red morocco leather 
mounted in silver, is slung by a loop of silken cord over the left 
shoulder. The ‘ Naqibs’ (governors), when representing the Sultan, 
also carry swords, but they are none of them, as a rule, good swords- 
men. Some of the more civilized potentates on the littoral carry 
pistols or revolvers as well. 

Working down through the Sultan’s household we come to the 
askaris, or hereditary retainers (this term is.also applied to 
tribesmen when serving as a permanent detachment). The here- 
ditary class does not as a rule provide good combatants, for all 
their males are enrolled in the ranks automatically—regardless of 
physique or fitness—on attaining puberty, and serve till too decrepit 
to get about. Being looked on as servants rather than soldiers, 
they are not adapted to the rigours of campaigning, nor do they 
practise much with firearms, which are the property of the Sultan. 
They are, in fact, chiefly engaged on police duty and the enforce- 
ment of bazaar taxes. With them may be classed the abid or 
slaves—the most consistently faithful dependants of any Sultanate. 
They are armed like the askaris, but occasionally carry a 
scabbardless ntmshah—a straight, single-edged blade, round- 
pointed and heavy-backed, with a plain unguarded hilt like the 
handle of an ordinary knife. Slaves do not wear the jambiyah, 
The askari’s jambtyah is his own property. Both askaris and 
slaves are partly armed with matchlocks or rifles, according to the 
resources of the Sultan’s arsenal ; and the less efficient and junior 
members of the corps carry spears. 

The jambiyah has been fully described elsewhere (p. 153 f.). 
Spear-heads are long and narrow, of privet-leaf shape, fashioned of 
soft steel, with sharp edges and point, but no barb, the hafts varying 
from five to six feet in length. Lances, used ‘by cavalry, have 
shorter heads than spears, and stouter hafts, about seven feet in 
length, gripped overhand. Matchlock guns are rapidly becoming 
obsolete and are being replaced by the breech-loader, the most com- 
mon pattern being the Graz rifle or carbine. Remingtons, Turkish 
Martinis, and a few other patterns are occasionally seen. Practically 
all the Subeihi have breech-loaders, and the Quteibi and Haushabi are 
well provided with them. As time goes on the Arab will, generally, 
thanks to his better armament, become a more formidable foe. 
Ammunition for the breech-loader is not very plentiful, and native 
reloading and recapping have not, as yet, proved very successful. 
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The tribesman forms the real fighting strength of the Sultanate, 
and provides his own weapons, drawing ammunition—or its 
equivalent in cash—from the Sultan, when on state service. His 
hardihood, activity, and keen sight make him a formidable opponent. 
He has a natural aptitude for scouting and possesses remarkable 
powers of endurance, being independent of much transport, whilst 
the constant friction along the tribal borders engenders a high state 
of combatant training. The Sultan frequently uses one tribe to 
fight another as a punishment for raiding, but he cannot claim 
tribal service against tribal interests ; any real emergency, however, 
will bring the tribesmen in. Individuals and small detachments 
will serve an alien for pay beyond the limits of their tribeship. 

The tribesmen are really civilians (a term used for want of 
a better, though this word does not exactly translate the Arabic 
word rawi, plural raya), but prepared at a moment’s notice to 
leave flocks and camels, farms or pasture, or trekking, when 
danger threatens clan, tribe, or Sultanate. They give no regular 
military service under any condition, nor do they practise the use 
of weapons, but content themselves with the reluctant payment 
of a tax and the unavoidable imposts of the Government that 
guards their lives and property. They may be divided into the 
following classes: merchants, of more or less influence and 
wealth ; mechanics and artisans; the ‘hejris’ or freed serfs, usually 
attached to some chief as agricultural labourers or to some master 
craftsman; and lastly, and lowest in the social scale, the slaves, 
the males serving as retainers or subordinate husbandmen and 
the females as domestic servants or attendants on children. The 
latter class, however, are slaves only in name, having usually their 
own menage, and they remain in one family from generation to 
generation ; they are mostly Swahilis and Nubians. One other class 
needs passing mention—the shahids or bards, whose duty, in the 
exercise of their profession, is to stimulate the tribal standard of 
chivalry by hervic strains of former prowess, or with stinging 
satire to lash a slothful ruler to martial vigour. When belligerent 
tribes are set in battle, it is the shahids on either side who urge the 
courage of the combatants. 

In religion two schools of the Sunni creed—the Hanifi (or 
philosophic school) and the Shafei—are followed, the latter, the 
nearest to the early Islamic tradition, being the more general. 
The practice of religion varies, of course, in different districts, and 
among some of the nomad races it is little more than a name. 
Speaking of religious observance among the people of this region 
as a@ whole, Bury says: ‘ The laity, while fanatical to the verge of 
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frenzy on religious matters, and ever ready to accuse any one, 
whose actions are not readily explained, of being an infidel, are 
apt to be rather slack in their devotions. Some even shirk their 
prayers at sunset, when such exercises are obligatory. Much of 
this attitude, however, has to do with their turbulent mode of life 
and illiteracy, for the most nonchalant are always ready to “ fall in ”’ 
behind any man who has the gift of prayer and follow his attitude 
and genuflexions, giving the responses with devout accuracy and 
attention. As to the religious self-denial with which they observe 
the fast of Ramadan (refusing to avail themselves of the exemption 
extended by the Koran to all travellers, sick persons, &c.) their 
austerity would shame more civilized Mussulmans.’ 


PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRIES 


The products of this region are so similar to those of the Yemen 
that they need no special treatment; and the crops are referred to 
in detail in the section on climate. The staple food-stuff of the 
country is either dhura or dukhn. Of dhura there are two chief 
varieties: white and red. The staple fodder for animals is, uni- 
versally, the stalks and leaves of dhura and dukhn. As to the 
native industries they are not of any great importance, but atten- 
tion may be called to the following : 

Boat-building is carried on to a limited extent. Though a very 

at number of native craft of very varied type ply in Aden 
harbour and around the coast of this district, only ‘ jolly-boats ’ are 
built at Aden ; they are after the model of an English rowing-boat, 
with heavier and stronger frames, and of very rough workmanship. 
Mat-making and string-making are carried on chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Aden. Dry leaves of the dom and date-palms are 
imported from the ports of the Dankali and from Musawwa’, and are 
manufactured into mats. String is also made by twisting the leaves 
together with the hand ; this is called ‘Aden string’. To make mats 
the leaves are divided into small strips, which are plaited into a 
ribbon three or four inches wide and of great length. The ribbon is 
stitched or spliced spirally into a cylindrical shape, the circumference 
representing the required breadth, and the axis the necessary length ; 
this hollow cylinder is then cut down with a knife parallel to the axis, 
and the broken edges are bound. Somali women are exceedingly ex- 
pert in the manufacture of such mats, which are in great request for 
sleeping purposes. The coarser kinds are largely used for the con- 
struction of sheds and the roofing of houses. Plates, baskets, sacks, 
and many other articles are made of such strips of matting. 
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Spinning, weaving, and dyeing are also common industries. 
Cotton is spun into thread by hand-spindles and then woven in 
hand-looms, and sometimes machine-made yarns or twists are used 
in the same way; the looms are of the very simplest construction. 
The industry is still carried on to a small extent at Aden, and 
somewhat more extensively at a few centres in the interior, notably 
at Nisaéb and Markhah, which are situated in the cotton and indigo 
growing district of the ‘Aulaqi country; here a large amount of 
cotton fabrics for tribal shawls and turbans is made. The stuffs, 
when required, are dyed with locally prepared indigo. Sauma‘ah, 
a town in the Beida country, is famous for a special make of goat- 
hair carpets. 

Charcoal burning is an industry carried on at several places in the 
interior, among the wooded slopes of the hilly districts. Potash is 
also manufactured from a product known as ‘ Aden balsam’ ; 
this is not found in any quantity in Aden itself, but is prepared 
in the ‘Abdéli and Fadhli districts. The balsam is thrown into 
small pits about two feet wide and one deep, and wood is added ; 
the mass is then set fire to, and as the sap exudes from the plant 
it mingles with the ashes; the mixture is stirred and allowed to 
cool; then it is dug up and sent into Aden on camels, for sale. 
The price is about 8 annas per maund of 28 Ib., and the potash is 
exported to Bombay for washing purposes. A primitive form of 
distilling is also in vogue, the natives producing a liquor from dates 
which have been placed in water and allowed to disintegrate. 
The industry is carried on at Aden (under certain restrictions) and 
other places. 


TRADE 


Practically the whole of the trade of this region is centred in 
Aden—local trade as well as general. The trade of the only other 
notable port of this littoral, Shighrah (and even that of Makalla in 
Hadhramaut), is restricted and purely local in character, and is 
entirely subservient to that of Aden. 

The total value of the trade of Aden (import and export), in 
round numbers, for the last two years has been : 


1913-14 , ; , . £8,530,000 
1914-15 : , - £6,940,000. 
This falls into two categories : Transhipment trade, and Inland 
(or local) trade. Comparative figures for the year 1914-15, were: 


Transhipment , : : - £6,682,000 
Inland * : 5 : £258,000. 
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From these figures it may be noted how greatly the transhipment 
. trade exceeds the local in amount and importance. The following 
are the details of the two categories taken separately. 

(1) Transhipment trade. The principal articles of import, in 
1914-16, taken in their order of value were: Cotton goods of various 
kinds, £580,000; hides and skins, £520,000; grains and pulse 
(including flour), £490,000; coffee, £320,000; coal, £210,000; 
tobacco, £150,000°; sugar and confectionery, £90,000; provisions, 
£70,000 ; oils, gums and resins, silk goods, and ivory. 

The principal articles of export were : Hides and skins, £640,000 ; 
cotton goods, £530,000; coffee, £380,000; grains and pulse, 
£360,000 ; tobacco, £110,000 ; salt, £76,000; sugar, £75,000; gums 
and resins, £35,000; provisions, £30,000; dyeing and tanning 
materials, shells, and ivory. 

The movement and distribution of the trade of Aden with dif- 
ferent countries and localities was as follows in 1914-15: total trade 
with India, £1,180,000; Jibuti and Obok (French Somaliland), 
£780,000 ;; the United Kingdom, £700,000; the United States, 
£600,000 ; Arabian Red Sea ports (chiefly Hodeidah, Jiddah, and 
Mocha), £400,000; Somaliland, £340,000; Arabian Sea ports 
(Muscat, Makalla, Shiheir, &c.), £260,000; France, £190,000 ; 
Italian Red Sea ports (Musawwa‘, Assab), £140,000; Abyssinia, 
£130,000 ; Independent Somali ports, £115,000; Egypt, £80,000 ; 
Mozambique, £35,000, &c. 

(2) Inland trade. Though the foregoing facts are instructive in 
& general way, it is more essential, for the particular purpose of 
this book, to consider in detail the trade of Aden with the interior. 
The movement in 1914-15 was as follows: 


Imports from theinterior . : ; . £140,000 
Exports to the interior : : ; . £120,000. 


The principal articles that passed out, arranged in the order of 
their value, were: coffee, £30,000; fodder, £29,000; drugs (kat, 
almost entirely), £21,000; raw hides and skins, £18,000; firewood 
and charcoal, £14,000 ; animals (chiefly bullocks, sheep, and goats, 
and, in a less degree, camels), £6,000; provisions (including native 
food products such as ght, eggs, and honey), £8,000 ; vegetables 
and fruits (the latter chiefly dates), £5,000; oils (chiefly jrnjils 
or sesame-oil), £3,000; dyeing and tanning materials (including 
saffron and henna), £1,000; and other less important products 
such as reeds (for building purposes and mats), sesame, madder, 
wax, potash, and rose-water. 

The principal articles which passed into the interior were: 
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Cotton (piece-goods and yarns), £30,000; grains (jowari, bajri, rice, 
and wheat flour), £30,000; tobacco (unmanufactured), £25,000 ; 
spices, £16,000; seeds, £6,000; provisions (including dates), 
£5,000 ; sugar, £4,000; oils (chiefly petroleum and jenjtlt), £1,900 ; 
metals (wrought iron and copper), £1,000; turmeric and indigo, 
soap, and matches. 

From the figures of the total trade of Aden, given at the outset, 
it will be noted that there was a considerable decline in 1914-15 
as compared with 1913-14, mostly due to prohibitions and 
restrictions consequent on the war. Trade has in fact been 
temporarily thrown back five years, the total value of trade in 
1909-10 having been £6,900,000. 

Aden was made a free port in 1850. Previous to that year the 
average total yearly trade of the town was about £120,000; in 
1903—4 it had risen to just under £6,000,000; in 1913-14 (the most 
recent normal year) it had attained more than £8,500,000. On the 
opening of the port in 1850 much of the valuable trade between 
Arabia and the eastern coast of Africa, formerly monopolized by 
Hodeidah and Mocha, was attracted to it; but this marvellously 
rapid development has, undoubtedly, been mainly due to the 
opening of the Suez Canal. During the seventy odd years of 
British rule, the population of the town has multiplied sevenfold, 
and Aden now forms, normally, not only the chief centre of the 
Arabian trade with Africa, but an entrepot and distributing centre 
for an ever increasing European and Asiatic commerce. 

In the year ending March 31, 1915, 2,481 vessels, of an aggregate 
tonnage of about 3,100,000, entered the port, including 1,300 local 
craft of 38,000 aggregate tonnage—as compared with 3,000 vessels 
of just under 4,000,000 aggregate tonnage in 1913-14. Of the 1,181 
merchant vessels cleared in 1914-15 about 660, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 1} millions (or about half the total tonnage) were British ; 
the rest were of foreign nationality and native craft. 

The coffee trade, which now finds its principal outlet at Aden, was 
formerly almost entirely in the hands of the Hodeidah merchants : 
but the heavy dues of the Turkish authorities at the latter place, 
coupled with the insecurity of the routes under Turkish control, 
have diverted a large part of the coffee to Aden. Much is shipped 
from Hodeidah to Aden direct by sea; the coffee which reaches 
Aden direct is brought down by caravans from the highlands of the 
interior. A very considerable quantity is also brought across from 
the African coast, being shipped from Zeila, one of the Somali ports ; 
it is carried thither on camels from the highlands of Harrar and 
the Galla country, which, like the Yemen highlands, are suitable 
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to the growth of the coffee bush. Food-stuffs are imported from 
India and from the African coast, as well as from the interior of 
Arabia. Sheep and goats are shipped weekly in large numbers 
from Berbera, Bulhar, and Zeila; while oxen, fodder, vegetables, 
and fuel come in mostly by caravan from Lahej and the surrounding 
country. Ostrich feathers reach Aden from the Somali and Danakil 
country ; mother-of-pearl shells from the Persian Gulf and Red Sea 
fisheries ; ivory from Somaliland and Abyssinia. 


CURRENOY 


Aden Town, as a part of the British Indian Administration, has 
& rupee currency, and since January 1898 the sterling value of the 
rupee has been nearly steady at 1s. 4d. or thereabouts, and the 
British sovereign is legal tender at about 15 rupees. The other 
coins in use are as follows :— 


Gold. Napoleon value varying 
Turkish pound of 100 piastres| with the rate 
Turkish dollar of 25 piastres of exchange. 

Silver. Maria Theresa dollar . 
Spanish Theresa dollar rai beat ie - 
Netherlands Theresa dollar exchange. 


French 5-franc piece 


The smaller silver coins of foreign countries have no fixed value, 
and are taken at about their nominal] value in Indian currency. 

The favourite coin in use in this part of Arabia is the Maria 
Theresa dollar (riyal), the value of which is affected by the local 
demand. 

The value of all gold and silver coins other than the above is 
fixed by the bullion merchants, in accordance with information 
received by telegraph from Bombay. In default of advices from 
Bombay, foreign coins are sold by weight and touch. 

Exchange. The rate of exchange on Europe is regulated in 
Aden by advices from Bombay. 

The above information regarding currency applies in the main 
to the Aden. Settlement and its vicinity. For the remoter parts 
of the interior little information is available ; but it appears that 
the Maria Theresa dollar is current almost everywhere, and the 
Indian four-anna piece, locally called a baula, has come to be 
the standard unit of division. For the Hadhramaut currency see 
p. 228. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
The following are in use, according to Hunter : 


1 Oqiyah. , : . =l1 ounce (avoirdupois). 

16 Ogiyah : : : - =] Rotl. 

302 Rotl . ' ‘ ‘ . Il Farasilah (used for coffee 
only). 

33 Rotl . ; : . =1 Farasilah of the Jebel (In- 
terior). 

28 Rotl . : , ; . =] Fardasilah (used for skins, 
sugar, rice). 

For larger weights the following are used : 

1 Bahar . ‘ ‘ : . =f ies (avoirdupois). 

1 Hakisah : : ; a 

1 Hama! (heml) of dates . : is ae Kiusarah) =5cwt. 


1 Hamal (of other articles) by land “3 to 7 cwt. 
1 Hamal (of other articles) by sea =14 to 15 ewt. 


1 Candy (of grain) . : . =6cwt. 
1 Candy (of eo) ; . =8cwt. 
1 Maund . .  =40 seers (Indian weights). 


Pounds, quarters, hundredweights, and tons of the English 
standard are also in use in the district. 


Measures of Capacity : 
1 Thuman or payali . . =65} Ib. avoirdupois=4 Bombay 
seers. 
3 Thuman or payali . . =1 Keilah =152 lb. avoirdupois. 
1 Kasimah or keilah . =3lb.=2 quarts. 
3 Kasimah or keilah . =] Imperial gallon. 
1 Qasa ; : . =6 Rotl. 
16 Qasa . : . . =!1 Qada. 
Measures of Length: _ 
1) Dhra‘ . = + 4 yard. 
1 Thobe : : . £16 Dhra‘. 


Notes. The ogiyah, a standard weight, is equal to very nearly 
an ounce (or one silver German crown), and is used in weighing 
small quantities, and fractional parts of a rotl. 

The rot] is used for valuable articles, noe as feathers, saffron, 
tortoise-shell, raw silk, cotton twist, and ; also grey cotton 
goods are sold and purchased by this weig t. 
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The farastlah. There are three kinds, all used in different places ; 
by it gums, coffee, wax, honey, ivory, shells, and tallow are weighed. 
‘There does not appear to have ever been an original standard fara- 
silah; the recent practice was to fix a stone standard or farasilah 
for each transaction; gradually, however, the fardsilah assumed 
a fixed weight in different places: 33 rot] in the interior; 32} at 
Berbera ; 35 at Zeila or Harrar. 

The bahar. There are three kinds, varying in size according to the 
article to be weighed : for cotton, 1 bahar = 34 cwt.; for incense 
and gum, 1 bahar = 3 cwt.; for tobacco, 1 bahar = 24cwt. It is 
used mainly by the inhabitants of Shiheir and Makalla. 

The hakisah. Cotton only is sold by this weight to the Arabs 
of the interior. 

The hamal or heml (load). Dates and jowar: are sold by this 
weight, which varies with the article weighed, and the manner of 
import or export (see table above). 

The candy, an Indian weight, is used at Aden in weighing grain 
and pulse, cotton from India, and firewood. 

The thuman or payals is used in selling small quantities of grain. 

The keilah or kasimah. The former is used for measuring grain, 
pulse, and salt, and the latter for measuring liquids, such as oil, 
ghi, and vinegar. The weight of each varies according to the 
article weighed—in the case of the ketlah from 141b. 12402. to 
18lb. 114 oz., and in the case of the kasimah from 3 lb. to 3 lb. 5 oz. 

The gasa and gdda are also used in measuring grain. 

The dhra‘. The Arabs use this lineal measure for lengths of cotton 
piece-goods, &c., of different manufacture. It is supposed to be 
equal to the distance from the tip of the forefinger to the elbow. 


GOVERNMENT 


For administrative purposes Aden Settlement forms part of British 
India and is under the control of the Governor of Bombay in Council. 
It is administered by a Political Resident, who is also the General 
Officer Commanding the Aden Brigade, with the assistance of 
four officers of the Bombay Political Department, one military 
officer in charge of Perim, one officer of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, as chairman, one officer of the Aden Settlement and Port 
Trust, and one officer of the Bombay Provincial Police Department. 
The Resident exercises political influence over the whole tract of 
country extending, on the north and west, to the Anglo-Turkish 
frontier of Yemen and extending to and including the Hadhramaut 


on the east. The Resident has jurisdiction as a judge of the Vice- 
ARABIA I N 
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Admiralty Court in matters connected with the slave trade ; his 
court is also a Colonial Court of Admiralty. The laws in force in 
the Settlement are, generally speaking, those of the Bombay 
Presidency, supplemented on certain points by special regulations 
drawn up to suit local conditio 

In general the local affairs of the Settlement (such as sanitation, 
conservancy, &c.) are managed by an Executive Committee (formerly 
Municipal Committee), subject to the control of the Resident : 
the funds for this purpose are raised by the levy of house tax, 
octroi, and other imposts. The management of the port is under 
a Board of Trustees, known as the Aden Port Trust, the principal 
task of which is to make arrangements for the deepening of the 
harbour so as to allow vessels of all sizes to enter and leave at all 
states of the tide. The funds are provided by the levy of tolls and 
wharfage fees on goods landed or shipped. The police are of two 
categories : land police, and harbour police. The former (officers 
and men) number 377—-357 foot and 20 mounted ; the latter number 
12, including four inspectors and one or two administrative officials. 

The normal garrison of Aden consists of the Aden troops, one 
hundred strong, mounted half on horses and half on camels ; three 
companies of Garrison Artillery, two of which man the forts, while 
the third is employed with the movable armament ; six companies 
of British Infantry ; one battalion of Indian Infantry, less detach- 
ments at Perim and Sheikh ‘Othmaén; one Fortress Company ; 
and the Aden section of Sappers and Miners. On the south-west 
corner of the peninsula are the forts Tarshein and Morbat, which 
cover the entrance of the harbour, and are garrisoned by two com- 
panies of Royal Garrison Artillery. The land side is protected by 
a strongly fortified position across the whole breadth of the isthmus. 
At the crater are various entrenched positions for infantry to oppose 
landings, while the ridge, running north and south from Hejuff to 
Viaduct Gate, forms a second line of defence and includes a redoubt 
at Ahman Khal, near the southern extremity. 

The total revenue receipts of Aden treasury in 1914-15, under 
all heads—imperial, local, and municipal—amounted to 873 lakhs 
of rupees (approx. £580,000). The chief sources of local revenue 

re: Aden Port Trust Fund, over 5 lakhs (£34,000) ; Aden Settle- 
ment Fund, over 4 lakhs (£28,000) ; Local Supply Bills, 383 lakhs 
(£257,000) ; Post Office, over 5 lakhs (£34,000) ; Excise, about 1 lakh 
(£6,300) ; Income tax, # lakh (£5,000). The total expenditure was 
about 834 lakhs (approx. £556,000). 

In the Aden interior the tribes nominate their own chiefs ‘or 
sultans. The Sultan is never a tribesman himself, but comes from 
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an alien aristocracy imported by the senior confederate states, or is 
the scion of some ancient ruling race. Intertribal jealousy, feuds, 
and a fierce spirit of independence have prevented any revival of 
autocratic government; for patriarchal rule tolerates very little pre- 
rogative, and only such influence as personality, prowess, or wealth 
can command. Even a ruling sultan may be promptly deposed by 
the tribe he misgoverns, and he can never rely on direct succession 
if opposed to the tribal will: though his dynasty may brook all but 
@ general upheaval, an heir is often passed over for a more suitable 
relative by the nominating chiefs ; and the same rule applies right 
down the tribal scale to the sheikh of the smallest clan. 

The largest unit for administrative purposes is the ‘ confedera- 
tion ’ of several subordinate tribes with a larger one, whose Sultan 
is sufficiently powerful to impose and maintain a sort of suzerainty 
over the semi-detached tribeships around him, in addition to the 
tribe under his direct control. The various tribes composing a 
confederation rank according to their origin and fighting-strength ; 
for the tribal notion is that gain is no good without the grit which 
alone can preserve it. Each tribe (or leading subdivision) manages 
its own affairs under the rule of an ‘ ‘Aqil ’ (wise man) who is always 
&® member of one of the senior clans (into which the tribe is again 
subdivided), but not necessarily the oldest representative of his 
house. Here again succession may be set aside, or an ‘Aqil deposed 
in favour of a cadet, by the will of the tribe. The tribe is again 
divided into ‘ Afkhadh’ (sing. Fakhdh), or clans ; each of these is 
under its own sub-‘aqil, and its internal affairs may not be interfered 
with by the tribal ‘Aqil. A clan is composed of a number of families 
or households under a Sheikh, sometimes large enough to form an 
entire settlement, which is technically known as a beit (habitation) 
or, if strongly fortified, as a dar (fortress). The Sheikh has no voice 
in the management of individual family affairs, provided the head 
of a family does not jeopardize the interests and peace of the clan. 
The head of a family (usually also called Sheikh, by courtesy) leaves 
household matters to his women-folk. a 

The tribesmen defer far more to their ‘Aqils, or senior chiefs, 
than to their actual Sultan (if they happen to acknowledge one), 
who, as has been said before, is rarely, if ever, of tribal blood, 
and has more often than not been thrust into power during some 
crisis of tribal politics. His (the Sultan’s) influence is directly in 
relation to his wealth—in proportion, in fact, to the magnificence 
of his establishment, his hospitality, and the military support his 
wealth can procure ; but in time of public danger, against an alien 
foe, all tribesmen would flock to the standard of their nominal 
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leader, though at ordinary times he may be little more than a 
figurehead. 

The British Government has no troops, in normal times, outside 
a ten-mile radius from the Aden fortress, and does not interfere in 
tribal or inter-tribal politics. The different confederations are 
under British influence in varying degrees, but though they have 
entered into certain treaty obligations they preserve their own 
autonomy. It may be remarked, broadly, that the obligations 
are observed—when not inconvenient—in inverse ratio to the 
protected tribe’s distance from Aden. None of the confederations 
renders tribute to the British Government, either in money or men ; 
none has a standing army in the usually accepted sense, but every 
adult male is a soldier when occasion requires. Most of the chiefs 
receive annual stipends from the British Government, and the 
following are entitled to salutes: the ‘Abdali, the Fadhli, the Ka‘aiti 
(Hadhramaut), and the Amiri, as well as the Sultans of Qishn and 
Socotra. It should be added that the individual attitude of some 
of the confederations towards the British has been temporarily 
disturbed by recent events. 


REcENT HIsToRY AND PRESENT POLITICS 


After being in various hands, Aden was definitely captured by 
the British from the Sultan of the ‘Abdali in January 1839. The 
Sultan fled to Lahej. From the very first it was evident that the 
occupation of the town would be of little use unless a good under- 
standing were arrived at with the neighbouring tribes, in whose 
hands lay the power of interfering with the land-borne trade and the 
supplies on which, in those early days, the place was so largely 
dependent. Treaties were therefore concluded successively with 
the Azzeibi (a branch of the ‘Abdali), the ‘Aqrabi, Subeihi, Fadhli, 
Yafa‘, Amiri, and other tribes; but, in spite of treaties, the first 
years of occupation show a turbulent record with a good deal of 
fighting. Four unsuccessful attempts to retake Aden by the 
‘Abdal, in conjunction with the Fadhli, were made between the 
years 1839 and 1846; but, since the latter date, only offensive 
military operations of a minor character have occasionally been 
necessary against individual offending tribes. . 

Relations with Turkey, our most powerful neighbour, have been 
more troublesome. Having relinquished the Yemen for a long 
period, the Turks found their opportunity to intervene once more, 
after the evacuation of the district by the Egyptians in 1840. 
In 1849 a Turkish expedition from Jiddah captured the port of 
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Hodeidah and obtained possession of the Tihimah; and during 
the succeeding years the Turks gradually extended their conquests 
inland from the coast, until, in 1873, they had reached the limits 
of the tribes under British influence. Thenceforward, aided by 
intrigue on the part of disaffected tribes or tribal sections, and 
taking advantage of intertribal feuds, they began to make en- 
croachments, often temporarily successful, on Aden territory, 
particularly on that occupied by the ‘Abdali, Haushabi, and 
Amiri confederations. In 1873 occurred the Turkish occupation 
of Dhala, the stronghold of the Amiri, which was continued in 
a greater or less degree until 1903; and in the earlier year the 
Turks even occupied for a time the fortified house of the ‘Abdali 
‘Sultan at Lahej. Though Turkish aggression subsequently made 
itself felt to some extent all along the Aden—Yemen frontier, it has 
always been particularly active in the Amiri and Haushabi country. 
In 1900 trouble occurred between the Turkish tribe of Humar and 
the Haushabi. The representative of Turkish authority, Mohammed 
Nasir Mugbil, an Arab of Humar origin, came to an understanding 
with the ‘Abdali Sultan and erected a tower at Kafitf, about two 
miles north-west of Darajah, well within Haushabi limits, from 
which he and his Humar following were able to cause considerable 
annoyance to the Haushabi. Representations to the Turkish 
authority having failed to obtain more than promises of evacuation, 
a British force was dispatched to help the Haushabi in ejecting 
them. In the meanwhile Nasir, by representing to the Turkish 
authorities at Ta‘izz that the British force intended to commit 
wanton aggression on Turkish territory, induced them to dispatch 
a force of 400 men, who proceeded to Kafuf and occupied the tower. 
The Humar, who held the heights of Darajah, were, however, put to 
flight and the Turks evacuated the place. 

As a consequence of this incident, the Porte, which had previously 
rejected offers of demarcation of the frontier, itself proposed it. The 
offer was accepted and British and Turkish Commissioners met at 
Dhala in January 1902. Negotiations proceeded slowly owing to 
obstruction by the Turks and to the fact that they persisted in oc- 
cupying Jalilah within the Aden border. Eventually it was found 
necessary to exert pressure. A strong British supporting column was 
dispatched to Dhala, and, after some time, the Turks withdrew to 
Qa‘tabah and the work of delimitation proceeded. It was com- 
pleted in May 1904, and since that date until the present war our 
relations with the Turks in this region have not been unfriendly. 

On the outbreak of war with Turkey, on October 3lst, 1914, 
reports indicated that the Turks were in some strength in the Sheikh 
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Sa‘id Peninsula and that they were preparing to dispatch troops to 
act against the Aden Protectorate. Consequently early in November 
three Indian infantry battalions, then on the voyage to Suez, were 
ordered to capture Sheikh Sa‘id and destroy the Turkish works, arma- 
ments, and wells at that place. On November 10th the transports con- 
veying the force arrived off the coast of the Sheikh Sa‘id Peninsula ; 
but adverse weather conditions prevented a landing at the point 
first selected. Covered by the fire of naval guns, a landing was 
effected elsewhere, all opposition encountered was overcome, and 
the enemy was driven inland, abandoning his field guns. On 
November 11th Turbah Fort and other Turkish works in the neigh- 
bourhood were destroyed by the troops with the assistance of a 
naval demolition party. 

For some time after these operations the Turks showed no signs 
of advancing with a view to attacking Aden ; but their presence on 
the northern boundary of the Protectorate rendered it desirable to 
strengthen the garrison at Aden. Sheikh Sa‘id was again occupied 
by them, and on the night of June 14th-15th, 1915, they endeavoured 
to effect a landing on the north coast of Perim; but this attack 
was successfully driven off by the garrison of the island. During 
the latter half of that month reports indicated a possible Turkish 
advance on Lahej from Mawiyah. On definite information being 
received that such an advance was about to be made, the Aden 
movable column was ordered to move out to Sheikh ‘Othman on 
the evening of July 3rd. Early the following morning the advance 
was continued to Lahej, to which place the Aden troops had pre- 
viously been dispatched. The intense heat, sand, and shortage of 
water rendered the march and the subsequent operations most trying, 
but, in spite of these hindrances, the advance guard reached their 
objective and engaged the Turks just beyond Lahej on the evening 
of July 4th. But the desertion of the hired camels and the severe 
climatic conditions so delayed and distressed the main body as to 
necessitate, on July 5th, a withdrawal from Lahej to Khor Maksar. 
After the withdrawal the Turks occupied Sheikh ‘Othman, and it 
was decided to increase temporarily the Aden garrison. | 

On July 20th, after reinforcements had been received, the Aden 
troops with two batteries of artillery moved out of the town to 
attack the enemy next morning. The Turks, completely surprised, 
were expelled from Sheikh ‘Othman with considerable loss, and 
several hundred prisoners, mostly Arabs, were taken. In August 
a small column engaged the garrison of the Turkish post of Fiytish, 
eight miles north of Sheikh ‘Othman, and forced the enemy to retire 
on Lahej ; and a few days later another successful reconnaissance 
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was made towards Waht. On the receipt of reports in September 
that the Turks were preparing to retire from Lahej, a column sur- 
prised the enemy, estimated at 700 Turks with eight guns and 
1,000 Arabs, and seized and occupied Waht. In October and 
again in December our cavalry had small affairs with hostile recon- 
noitring parties, in which the latter were driven off with loss; 
and in December friendly Arabs, supported by a small infantry 
detachment, drove off a hostile Turkish and Arab force which was 
advancing on ‘Imad. 

Owing to the Turks dispatching troops to coerce the tribes in 
the east of the Aden Protectorate, a demonstration in support of 
these tribes was made by the Aden movable column on January 12th, 
1916, in the direction of Subar. The column located a Turkish force 
near Subar, about 4 m. SSE. of Lahej, and engaged it, inflicting 
considerable losses on it. As a result of this action the Turkish 
pressure on the Arab tribes is reported to have been relieved. 
Since then there has been little change. 

The strength of the principal tribal units and the political attitude 
of their rulers are described in the sections on the Tribal Con- 
federations (pp. 206 ff.). 


DISTRICTS AND TOWNS 
I, ADEN SETTLEMENT 


The Settlement of Aden comprises the following divisions: (1) the 
peninsula and isthmus, or Aden proper, which has an area of about 
21 square miles and a population, in 1915, of 36,900; (2) Sheikh 
‘Othman and the district round, inclusive of the villages of ‘Imad 
‘and Hiswah, which has an area of 39 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 7,700; (3) Little Aden peninsula, with 15 square miles of 
area and population 330 ; and (4) the island of Perim, with 5 square 
miles of area and population 1,300. The total area of the Settle- 
ment is therefore about 80 square miles, with a total population of 
just over 46,000 souls. 

The British territory was at first limited to the peninsula of Aden 
proper, and extended only to Khor Maksar creek, which forms 
the neck of the peninsula two miles north of the defensive works 
across the isthmus. In 1868 the peninsula of Little Aden, or Jebel 
Ihsan, was acquired by purchase from the Sultan of the ‘Aqrabi. 
In 1882, owing to the increasing population of Aden town, a further 
small tract of territory was acquired by purchase, from the Sultan 
of Lahej, beyond the Khor Maksar creek, extending to just beyond 
the small village of ‘Imad on the north and just beyond the town 
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of Sheikh ‘Othman and small village of Hiswah on the north-east, at 
a radius roughly of ten miles from Aden town. The island of 
Socotra, in the Arabian Sea, passed under the protection of the 
British Government in virtue of a treaty concluded with the Sultan 
of Mahrah in 1886 (p. 205). | 

The peninsula of Aden proper is an irregular oval, 15 miles in 
circumference, with a diameter of from 3 to 5 miles, connected with 
the mainland by a neck of land about 1,350 yards wide, but at 
one place nearly covered at high spring tides. The causeway and 
aqueduct, however, are always above, although at some seasons 
only just above, water level. The peninsula consists of a huge crater 
walled round by precipices, the highest point being 1,775 feet above 
the sea ; and rugged spurs, with valleys between, radiate from the 
centre. A great gap in the circumference of the crater has been 
rent on its eastern sea-face by some later volcanic disturbance. 
The town of Aden and part of the military cantonment lie within 
the crater, and consequently are surrounded on all sides by rocky 
hills. Lavas, spongy breccias, and tufas form the materials of this 
volcanic fortress. The natural vegetation is very scanty and 
resembles that of Arabia Petraa. 

The average shade temperature of Aden is 87°—the mean monthly 
range being from 75° in January to 98° in June, with occasional 
variations up to or exceeding 102°. The lulls between the monsoon 
periods, in May and September, are specially oppressive. The 
mortality among Europeans, although greatly increased by the sick 
or dying from the passengers and crews of ships, amounts to only 
7-2 per thousand. Aden, in fact, ranks as a rather healthy station 
for troops, though on first arrival they are subject to sandfly- 
fever, and it is a well-ascertained fact that long residence impairs 
the faculties and undermines the constitution of Europeans. 
The climate during the north-east monsoon, or from October to 
April, is cool and pleasant, particularly in November, December, 
and January. During the remainder of the year (the period of the 
south-west monsoon), hot sandy winds, known as Shamal (north), 
prevail within the crater, but on the western or Steamer Point side 
the breezes come directly off the sea and are fairly cool. The 
rainfall may be said to vary from } inch to 84 inches, with an 
irregular average of about 3 inches ; the irregularity and smallness 
of the yearly rainfall is borne out by the fact that the tanks, since 
their restoration in 1856, have only been filled six times—in May 
1866 and 1870, and September 1877, 1889, 1893, and 1897. The 
Settlement is exceptionally free from infectious diseases and epi- 
demics. The absence of vegetation, the dryness of the soil, and the 
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purity of the drinking water constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countries. 

The harbour of Aden—the Bandar Tawiyah, or Aden West 
Bay, but more generally known as Aden Back Bay—lies between 
the two lofty peninsulas, very like in appearance, of Jebel Sham- 
shan (east) and Jebel Ihsan (west); it extends eight miles from east 
to west and four from north to south, and is divided into two bays 
by a spit of land. The depth of water in the western bay is from 
3 to 4 fathoms, and, across the entrance, from 43 to 5 fathoms. 
There are several islands in the inner bay, notably Jezirah Sawayih 
(Slave Island), which culminates in a peak 300 ft. in altitude. 

The port of Aden is a great coaling-station and place of call for 
vessels passing to and from the Suez Canal. Large vessels lie off 
Steamer Point, the western extremity of Jebel Ihsan. The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Navigation Company’s steamers call weekly at 
the port to receive, tranship, or land passengers and mails, and 
it is @ port of call for a number of other important lines. There 
are numerous lights and lightships, the chief being the Aden Cape 
Light at Ras Marshag, on the east of the Ihsan peninsula, visible 
for 20 miles, and the Elephant’s Back Light on the summit of 
& headland, visible also for 20 miles ; the Aden Lightship, not far 
from Steamer Point, is visible for 10 miles, and fires a gun whenever 
@ vessel enters the harbour at night. 

Of the total population of the Aden Settlement (46,000), about 
23,000 are returned as Arabs and there is a large number of Somalis. 
These two sections do the hard work of the port, but among the 
Arabs there are a few merchants of substance. Almost every 
nationality is also represented : Hindus, Parsees, Persians, Chinese, 
Abyssinians, Jews, &c. The Parsees have annexed a very con- 
siderable portion of the trade, for they act as agents and shop- 
keepers, and their business talent equals that of the Jews. Classified 
otherwise, European residents and Christians number from 2,000 
to 3,000 ; Mohammedans, 34,000; and Jews, 3,700. The natives 
have an untidy makeshift air which contrasts with the personal 
cleanliness of an Indian population, and this arises partly from the 
scarcity of water, and partly from the temporary nature of their 
residence and outdoor life. 

As far as the Settlement is concerned, there are no natural products 
whatever with the exception of salt. The food of the whole popu- 
lation, civil and military, is imported, Aden producing not even 
@ blade of grain. Rice comes from Calcutta, Bombay, and Malabar ; 
jowart, bajrt, and maize are brought on camels from the interior; 
fodder and firewood come from the Lahej and Fadhli districts. 
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The chief local industries are: salt preparing; the unhusking of 
coffee ; and cigarette making. The first is obtained, as elsewhere, 
by evaporating sea-water in shallow pans, in a stretch of ground 
situated near Sheikh ‘Othman, and the industry, which is considerable 
(over 100 tons were exported in 1915), is in the hands of the 
Italian Salt Company. The unhusking of the coffee berries is done 
almost entirely in Aden, before transhipment and export. 

The water-supply forms, perhaps, the most important problem 
at Aden: it is obtained from four sources—wells, aqueducts, tanks 
or reservoirs, and condensers. It has been found that the most 
reliable means of supply is by condensing, and but little drinking 
water is now drawn from wells and aqueducts. Of wells there are 
many, both within and without the British limits: the former are 
sunk in the solid rock of the peninsula often to a depth of from 120 
to 190 ft. and the water is of good quality ; the latter are around 
Sheikh ‘Othman and Hiswah and the water is of only fair quality, but 
brought largely into Aden for domestic purposes among the natives. 
In 1867 the British Government obtained permission from the 
Sultan of Lahej to construct an aqueduct from two of his best wells 
in the village of Sheikh ‘Othman. The water is received in large 
reserve tanks inside the fortifications and is thence distributed to 
the troops and establishments and to the public in limited quantities 
at one rupee per 100 gallons. It is of indifferent quality and fit 
only for purposes of ablution. 

The expediency of constructing reservoirs in which to store rain- 
water was recognized in Arabia at a very early date; they are 
widely found in districts devoid of springs, which depend on the 
winter rains for a supply of water during drought (cp. Yemen, 
Chap. VI). The most remarkable instance on record is perhaps the 
great dam at Mareb (see p. 176). There is no trustworthy record 
of the construction of the Aden reservoirs, but they are supposed 
to have been begun at the time of the second Persian invasion of 
Yemen, about a.p.600. Inthe early part of the nineteenth century, 
though some few were in a tolerably perfect state of preservation, 
many had been partially destroyed by the people, who carried away 
the stones for building purposes ; others had been filled with débris 
washed down from the hills by the rain. In 1856 the restoration 
of these magnificent public works was begun, and thirteen have been 
completed, capable of holding nearly 8 million gallons of water. 
A very moderate fall of rain suffices to send down the numerous 
steep rocky ravines, by which the peninsula is intersected, stupen- 
dous torrents of water, and it is to intercept and store this water 
that the reservoirs have been constructed. They are so arranged 
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in series that the overflow of one reservoir may be conducted into 
the succeeding one, and thus a complete chain has been formed. 
Of late years it has been the practice to put the tanks up to auction 
for a definite period, the highest bidder trusting to a good fall of 
rain to recoup his outlay. The water collected used to be sold at 
R.1 per 100 gallons, and, when the tanks are full, the annual 
revenue amounts to Rs. 30,000; but when the rain fails, and the 
tanks are exhausted, a skin containing 5 gallons of brackish well- 
water has at times sold for 8 annas. 

Shortly before the opening of the Suez Canal the Government 
foresaw the necessity of obtaining a plentiful and unfailing supply 
of good water, and in 1867 several condensers, on the most approved 
principle, were ordered out from England. Six condensers are 
now worked by the Government and private companies, capable of 
yielding 52,000 gallons a day, or a sufficient supply for 10,400 
Europeans at 5 gallons per head. In 1903-4 condensed water was 
sold at about R.14 per 100 gallons. 

ns are the principal towns of the district, with adjacent 
islands : 

1. Aden Town comprises Aden proper, situated on the eastern 
side of the peninsula, with a population of some 20,000; and 
Tawaht, the port at Steamer Point on the western side of the 
‘peninsula, containing some 700 to 800 houses. The two parts are 
separated by a distance of about four miles and connected by 
@ good carriage-road. Half-way between them lies the important 
Maer of Ma‘la, consisting partly of stone houses but chiefly of 
mat huts occupied largely by Somalis ; here the local craft anchor, 
and nearly all the native trade of the Aden interior is shipped and 
loaded. Aden proper faces north-east and consists of some 2,000 
or more whitewashed houses of stone or mud, few of which are 
noteworthy for their architecture. The streets are regularly laid 
out, and the whole town has been practically rebuilt since the 
British occupation. The dry bed of a water-course runs down to 
the sea from the valley in which the reservoirs are situated, and 
divides the town into two nearly equal parts ; it serves to carry off 
the surplus of water when the reservoirs happen to overflow. 

The only building of any pretension in Aden proper contains the 
court-house and treasury office ; the barracks are commodious but 
not handsome ; the Protestant church, erected in 1869, is situated 
on a hill; and there is a Roman Catholic convent, which, among its 
other activities, gives shelter to emancipated slave-girls. The 
bazaars are extensive, and are notable for the melley of strange 
peoples, in gorgeous and varied costumes, to be seen there. One of 
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the sights of Aden is the tunnel, about 350 yards in length, which 
runs under the Mansuri hills and connects the town with the isthmus. 
Tawaht, the port, lies immediately to the east of Steamer Point, and 
is practically a new and prosperous-looking town consisting largely 
of fair-sized stone houses, nearly all of which are double or treble 
storied. Here are good hotels, a police station, a court-house, a 
local post and telegraph office, military establishments of various 
kinds, a hospital, the offices of the great steamship companies, and 
the offices of the port authorities, and here also are situated the great 
coal wharves and the landing and other piers. On a conical hill 
about a quarter of a mile from the post office stands the station 
flagstaff, and near this the road crosses the spur on which the 
barracks are situated. After traversing a plain of about 500 yards 
in extent in a south-westerly direction, the road terminates on Ras 
Tarshein, the most westerly point of the peninsula, on which are 
built the Residency and the quarters of the officers of the Royal 
Artillery. 

Aden has two hospitals and three dispensaries for the civilian part 
of the population. Separate military hospitals are maintained for 
the garrison. Until recently land in the Settlement was not sold : 
sites for building and gardens were granted in perpetuity, and sites 
for stacking coaland salt, for beaching boats, for ships, workshops, 
&c., were given on leases for a term of 99 years on payment of 
quit rent. Since 1911, land for building, agricultural, or other 
purposes is ordinarily to be granted on lease, but may be disposed 
of otherwise at the discretion of the Resident. Land on the fore- 
shore of the harbour can be granted only with the sanction of the 
Government and on such terms as it may prescribe in each case. 

The roads in and around Aden are not good in general ; they are 
narrow with steep gradients, and though there is plenty of rock in 
Aden, good stone for metalling purposes is difficult to obtain and 
there is but little soil for binding purposes. They are, therefore, 
very gritty and easily crumble. Aden has no railways, but it is un- 
rivalled for its telegraphic facilities with all parts: there are direct 
cables with Bombay, Zanzibar, Perim, and Suez, and indirectly 
therefore with all parts of the world. The telegraph station is on 
Ras Boradli. 

2. Sheikh ‘Othman is a thriving and populous town, situated 
six miles north by west of Aden and two miles beyond the 
Aden troop lines at Khor Maksar ; it is reached by a broad carriage- 
road. The town contains several large caravanserais, some Euro- 
pean houses, and some bungalows and gardens. There are about 
15 wells of brackish water and of unlimited supply, some of which 
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are tapped for Aden, an aqueduct leading from them along the 
peninsula into the town (see p. 202). There are very large camping- 
grounds round the town, the place forming the terminus of many 
caravan routes from the Aden interior. Sheikh ‘Othman was 
purchased with the object of settling there the surplus population 
of the peninsula, but, owing to its inaccessibility and the un-.-. 
healthiness due to its contaminated water-supply and want of a 
drainage system, it has so far failed to become a popular settlement. 

3. ‘Imad, a miserable village of about 40 reed huts, marks the 
extreme eastern limit of Aden; it is peopled by the Salum, a small 
independent tribe. 

4. Perim and Socotra. These two islands are attached to the 
settlement of Aden. Perim is a volcanic island in the straits of 
Bab el-Mandeb, 14 miles from the Arabian coast ; it was occupied 
by the British in 1799, subsequently abandoned, and reoccupied in 
1857 on the opening of the overland route. In 1883 a company (the 
Perim Coal Company) was formed, which obtained a concession on 
the south-western side of the island as a site for a coaling-station. 
The company maintains here a stock of Welsh coal varying from 
5,000 to 10,000 tons, and a large number of vessels now call annually 
for supplies. There is a good harbour with a powerful flashing light, 
elevated 266 ft. and with a range of over 22 miles. The population 
in 1901 was about 1,200, and no one is allowed to reside on the island 
without the permission of the Resident. The island is bare and 
rocky, rather flat in appearance, and about 3 miles long by 2 wide. 
Socotra is distant about 130 miles from the nearest point of the 
Arabian coast, and some 500 miles from Aden. It is about 70 miles 
in length and 18 miles in width, and has an unbroken coast on the 
southern side. The interior may be described as a tableland from 
700 to 1,900 ft. high (with rugged peaks rising to nearly 5,000 ft.), 
surrounded by a coast plain averaging from two to four ‘miles in 
width ; total area about 1,400 square miles; population about 
12,000. Its principal products are gum and resin-producing plants 
and aloes ; the island has been famous for the latter from the earliest 
times. The natives look for their chief means of support to their 
flocks and date-groves ; melons, beans, and a little tobacco are also 
grown. The trade of the island is small, the chief exports being aloes 
and ght. The capital is Tamrida, situated on the northern shore. 
The island was formally placed under British protection in 1886, 
and the Sultan receives a stipend from the Government of 360 
dollars, undertaking to enter into no arrangement with any foreign 
power without the sanction of the British Government. The Kura 
Mura Islands, near the South Arabian coast, in long. 56° E., were 
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ceded to the British by the Sultan of Muscat in 1854, and were 
valuable only for the guano deposits found upon them, since 
exhausted (see further, Ch. VIII, p. 283). 


Il, Tue Tran CONFEDERATIONS 


Many of these occupy very considerable territory, but their 
limits and extent are vague and in no sense clearly defined ; they 
are, further, subject to local variation with the changes in tribal 
power and the ebb and flow of politics. The system of internal tribal 
administration varies greatly, both in nature and degree, in the 
different districts. In the majority of the Confederations the ruler’s 
authority over most of his subjects, with the exception of his per- 
sonal retainers and entourage, is very slight. The Sultan of the 
‘Abdali exercises a more absolute authority over his tribe than other 
rulers, with the exception, perhaps, of the Sultan of the Ka‘atis. 
The chief of the Haushabi, if a ruler of strong will, would, both from 
the nature of his country and the character of his people, wield 
much the same authority over the majority of his tribe. In the 
Amiri country, which is a confederacy of various small tribes, the 
Emir’s authority is only absolute over a comparatively small pro- 
portion. The Upper Yafa‘ Sultan has little or no authority over 
his tribe so far as administration is concerned. Of the Fadhls, 
several of the sub-tribes are independent. The ‘Auwlag: have several 
rulers, while many of the outlying and nomadic tribes are practically 
beyond the control of their Sultans. The Subeths are a law unto 
themselves. It will be seen, therefore, that the term ‘ administra- 
tion’ cannot be strictly applied to so heterogeneous a collection of 
peoples. 

In the matter of revenue, that derived from the tribesmen is 
mainly from two sources—the collection of ‘uwshir or tithes, and 
dues on market sales—both payable to the Sultan or Emir. Beyond 
this, revenue in some districts is derived from dues on passing 
caravans. The scale of charges varies with the nature of the 
commodity carried : two dollars per camel load would, for example, 
be exacted for the passage of a caravan carrying coffee from Ta‘izz 
to Aden through ‘Abdali territory. 

The towns and settlements are built in general with provision for 
defence, but of fortresses, properly speaking, there are none in the 
interior. Nearly all Arab villages in the mountains consist of solidly 
built stone towers, almost invariably placed in commanding posi- 
tions, and, when occasion requires, necessitating destruction by 
artillery or demolition by gun-cotton. The towers are invariably 
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loopholed for musketry, and, if stubbornly held, an attack without 
artillery would prove costly. They are generally square in shape 
and are sometimes so built as to provide flanking fire on the door ; 
and they are usually two or three stories in height with a flat roof 
protected by a parapet. The villages are not surrounded by walls, 
but the erection of sangars would quickly convert them into positions 
very difficult for infantry to capture unsupported by artillery. 
Villages in the plains are occasionally strengthened by a mud wall. 
The coast towns of Makalla and Shiheir are fortified, chiefly against 
attacks by Bedouins from the land side, and are quite open to 
artillery fire from the sea. 

(a) Confederations within the limits of the Aden Protectorate 
are described in the following order. Jsttoral: Subeihi, ‘ Abdali, 
Fadhbli, and ‘Aqrabi; Interior: Haushabi, Dhaémbari, Amiri, and 
‘Alawi. 

i. Subeihi. This tribe occupies an extensive littoral tract in the 
south-west corner of Arabia. Although covering a large area, 
their territory is but sparsely inhabited and consists mainly of 
sandy wastes with an occasional well and a little cultivation here 
and there. The Subeihi are consequently nomadic: they have no 
Sultan nor head Sheikh, and are divided into a large number of 
petty clans, among which may be mentioned the Mansiri and Rujei. 
The clans have very little cohesion, and blood-feuds frequently occur 
between them: of all the tribes in the neighbourhood of Aden the 
Subeihi approach nearest to the typical Bedouin character. The 
Sultan of the ‘Abdali sometimes exercises a certain amount of in- 
fluence on the clans of the eastern section of the Subeihi, and those 
in proximity to the Yemen border come under Turkish influence. 
Many members of the tribe earn a livelihood as mugaddams, or 
leaders of caravans which pass from other districts through the 
Subeihi country en route for Aden. 

The population is estimated at 19,500. Though they are mainly 
pastoral and nomadic, they are reputed to be able to muster a large 
number of fighting men, expert raiders but unsteady in battle. 
The people as a whole are treacherous and untrustworthy and 
much given to interference with caravans passing through their 
territory. When the Turks advanced against Aden, the Subeihi 
lost no time in joining them and took part in the attack on Lahej 
in July 1915. 

Their settlements are few; Rija, a small fortified village, 20 miles 
west of Lahej, is the centre of the Rujei. 

ii. ‘Abdali. This tribe occupies the country immediately around 
and behind Aden, its boundary extending about 35 miles inland 
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to the territory of the Haushabi and having the Subeihi on the 
west and the Fadhli on the east. The chief of the tribe is the 
Sultan of Lahej, who, normally, possesses great influence in the 
interior and exercises sovereignty over certain sections of the 
Subeihi. He receives a yearly subsidy of Rs. 12,984 from the British 
Government for its occupation of the town of Sheikh ‘Othman. 

_ The estimated population is 14,500, including about 2,000 men 
of doubtful fighting value. The people are agricultural rather than 
warlike, and, occupying one of the most fertile tracts of southern 
Arabia, are by far the wealthiest of the tribes bordering on Aden. 
They and the Fadhli breed camels that are noted for their fleetness 
and carrying powers. They possess more settled habitations than 
most of their neighbours of the littoral. 

The chief towns and settlements of the ‘Abdali district are: 

1. Lahej, 21 miles from Aden, with a population estimated 
variously at from 10,000 to 15,000, is a town with narrow irregular 
streets, nearly all the houses being surrounded by zaribas into 
which the cattle are driven at night. The most notable feature of 
the town is the market, Lahej being the most important commercial 
centre, outside Aden, of the whole district. The town forms an 
advanced market for fabrics and manufactured articles from Aden, 
and, in return, supplies Aden with fodder, vegetables, and firewood. 
Transit dues are levied here on the Yemen trade, the chief articles 
being coffee and kat. There is an important community of native 
blacksmiths and craftsmen in metal-work, who turn out daggers, 
sword-blades, spear-heads, matchlocks, and domestic hardware 
and utensils, of rough workmanship, especially the decorative work 
in silver. The bazaars are covered in and one is set apart for the 
workers in metals. The town stands amid date plantations and 
groves of lime, orange, banana, and coco-nut palms, which extend 
for miles, and in consequence the climate is particularly damp and 
malarial. The water is very bad. 

The palace of the Sultan, on the southern edge of the town, is the 
most imposing building on the littoral belt. It is of mixed archi- 
tecture, from Italian stucco to Arab, built partly of sun-dried brick 
and partly of cement and stone masonry, and it is constantly being 
added to. It overlooks a large open square where the Sultan reviews 
his troops and has a saluting battery holding two guns of Crimean 

attern. 
2. Dar el-Amir, situated a little to the north of Sheikh ‘Othman, 
is the ‘Abdali customs post for the Aden traffic. 

ui. Fadhli. A large tribe, of warlike and independent character, 
inhabiting the sea-board from the British frontier post at ‘Imad to 
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Maqatin, and extending inland to the maritime ranges. The 
population is estimated at under 20,000, with a high proportion 
of fighting men, who are probably well armed owing to their large 
sea-board and resources. The people are agricultural as well as 
pastoral, their territory including the extensive tract of fertile land 
known as the Abiyan ; they are noted for breeding swift camels 
of good carrying capabilities. Relations between the Fadhli and 
Yafa‘ are often strained, as the latter sometimes cut off the water- 
supply of the Bana River, while, on their side, the Fadhli have 
established customs posts and levy dues on Yafa‘ caravans. 

The ruling Sultan, Husein ibn Hamid, an old man of 90, visited 
Aden late in 1915; in January 1916 he was summoned to Lahej 
by ‘Ali Said Pasha, given a guard of honour and salute of guns, 
and promised a bribe if he would support the Turks. But the 
attitude of this Sultan, apart from Turkish pressure, has been 
Anglophile. 

The chief towns and settlements of the Sultanate of Fadhli are : 

1. Shfighrah (Shuqrah), the capital and the principal port between 
Aden and Makalla, is situated about 100 miles north-east of Aden, 
and occupies an important position on the convergence of several 
caravan routes from north and east, which enables it to collect 
considerable transit dues, and, if the Sultan so desires, to hamper 
trade generally. The town is divided into two parts, the palace 
and other chief buildings being in the easterly portion, which lies 
about half a mile from the fishing and commercial quarter. It has 
a large fishing industry and constitutes a focus of trade between 
Aden and the Upper Y4afa‘ and ‘Aulaqi districts. The population 
is about 5,000. There is a small harbour, with a depth of from 
1 to 24 fathoms, formed by a break in the reef which fronts the shore 
at about five cables’ distance ; outside the reef is good anchorage in 
7 to 9 fathoms. The exports are chiefly ambergris, coffee, jowarz, 
and ght. The Wadi Mathwan finds an outlet to the sea just east of 
the town, and, though it is generally dry, flood-water sometimes 
comes down at very short notice. Jowari is cultivated in consider- 
able quantities, and there is a large date-grove not far from the town. 
On the left bank of the wadi are salt-works. The Sultan of Fadhli 
has a country residence at Suriyah, about 20 miles east and 
4 miles inland. 

2. Maq&tin (es-Saghir, a little distance inland; and el - Kebir, 
on the coast) is composed mainly of ruins. There is now no per- 
manent settlement there, but only a shrine with a small cemetery 
and a ruined tower. The site marks the eastern limit of the 
Fadhli tribe. Fisher folk, who use the place as a base for their 
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operations at certain seasons of the year, have constructed a few 
crude shelters. 

3. N&‘ib (Naab) is a considerable collection of settlements, com- 
prising Old and New Na‘ib, Suwat, Nujat, and other villages. They 
are situated in a highly cultivated plain irrigated by a system of 
water-channels from a more or less permanent stream in the fertile 
Wadi Yeramis, a tributary of Wadi Hasan. Old Na‘ib, on the left 
side of the wadi, has a mosque with a conspicuous minaret. New 
Na‘ib, on the right bank, sometimes known as Raudhah, stands on 
a low plateau of earth cliffs ; it is an important centre of traffic, and 
has several shops, a fine old house falling into ruin, and a custom- 
house for the collection of dues on merchandise passing to and from 
the Yafa‘ country. The immediate approach to the village is by 
a roundabout way through narrow gullies. 

iv. ‘Aqrabi, a small, peaceably disposed tribe occupying the 
coastal district north-west of Aden Lagoon. Their territory, poor 
for cultivation, is separated by a desert tract from that of the 
‘Abdali, under whose influence they are. It is impossible to give 
an estimate of their population, but, though they are mainly pas- 
toral, they are considered capable of furnishing some 250 fighting 
men. The district contains no town of any importance. Bir 
Ahmed, the tribal capital, is situated about one mile west of Wadi 
Kebir and due west of Sheikh ‘Othman, and the tall tower of the 
Sultan’s residence can be plainly seen from Aden harbour. During 
the recent operations it would appear that pressure from their 
powerful northern neighbours, the Subeihi, and from the Turks, 
forced the ‘Aqrabi temporarily to side with the latter. 

v. Haushabi. This is a powerful tribe whose territory extends 
from near the Anglo-Turkish frontier to Nubat Dakim and the 
‘Abdali territory. They are, generally, peaceably disposed, and, 
although of late years they have done a good deal of fighting with 
their neighbours, they do not come under the heading of war- 
like tribes. They control the Tiban valley and consequently the 
waters of the Lahej oasis, and have on several occasions, in time 
of war, been known to divert the course of the water: but relations 
between the Haushabi and the ‘Abdali have been for the most part 
friendly. The population is estimated at from 6,000 to 7,000 
(including 1,800 fighting men); they are mostly nomads, but a 
few are engaged in agriculture and camel-driving. 

The tribe is under the nominal rule of a Sultan, who claims, also, 
suzerainty over the Dhambari, a troublesome hill tribe on the east, 
who are given to raiding, and admit his control only when it suits 
them. The Haushabi Sultan threw in his lot with the Turks, when 
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they appeared in 1915, and accompanied them in their attack on 
Aden. 

The towns and villages of the Haushabi country are small and 
badly built, each consisting of one or two towers and a cluster of 
stone hovels. The following are the chief settlements : 

1. Musemir (Mus‘aimir), the capital, about 60 miles north by west 
of Aden and 12 miles from the Yemen border, lies on a small plateau 
overlooking the left bank of the Wadi Tiban, and is a centre of im- 
portant caravan tracks. The residence of the Sultan is a large 
tower of stone and mud, some 75 ft. square and 40 ft. high. With 
the exception of one other tower, the only other habitations are 
a cluster of reed huts where his soldiers and slaves live. The 
district is most unhealthy. 

2. ‘Anad, in the fork between the Wadis Tiban and Bilih, 
is a frontier town of the Haushabi. The fort is a large square mud 
building, two storeys in height. 

vi. Amir. The territory of this tribe, about 750 sq. miles in 
extent, lies between Wadis Tiban and Bana, to the north-east of 
that of the Haushabi. It extends to the frontier of Yemen, and is 
of a very mountainous and rugged character. The Emir also claims 
suzerainty over the Quteibi to the south-east, but he cannot enforce 
it. The population is estimated at 6,000, and is mostly pastoral and 
agricultural. Though the tribe is said to be able to muster 1,000 
fighting men (this seems excessive), they are of doubtful value as 
combatants. In 1915 the Turks deprived the Emir of his position 
for a time; later they summoned him to Lahej, and, keeping his 
son there as a hostage, reinstated him and gave him fifty rifles. 

The chief settlements of the Amiri district are : 

1. Dhala, which has a population of about 2,400, and is by far the 
most important town of this tribe. The residence of the Emir, 
called Dar el-Ha’id, consists of a small group of dars, or square 
stone towers, and stands on the top of a rocky hill. The town 
itself clusters at the northern foot of the hill, and partly up its 
slopes, about 200 ft. below. It is compactly built and consists of 
about 325 houses, most of which are solidly constructed stone dars, 
three or four storeys in height; the streets are narrow, dirty, and 
irregular. On the western side of the town is an open space where 
a market, attended by people from the neighbouring district, is held 
on Thursdays ; on the eastern side is a smaller space where skins 
are dried and cured. The Jews, who have two separate quarters 
of unpretentious houses, spin thread for weaving. On the northern 
side of the town is the principal mosque, with a white-topped 
minaret ; and there are several outlying dars on slight eminences. 
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The town stands at the head of an open, high-lying valley extend- 
ing about ten miles from north to south and having an average 
width of three miles. Much of the valley is well watered and 
wooded, and the ground, right up to the town, is terraced for culti-_ . 
vation. The place is the centre of a great number of caravan 
routes and minor tracks. Many of these, however, are steep and 
difficult, especially towards the north, and the approaches to the 
town, in general, are far from easy. 

2. Jali is a village of tall, clean, solid, stone-built houses, 
some running to four storeys, and is one of the most populous settle- 
ments of the district. It is poised on a hill over 300 ft. above the 
surrounding plain, and is an important caravan halt on routes 
between Aden and Yemen. An indigo-dye industry is carried on. 
It has a fort and round tower, near the Turkish frontier. 

vii. ‘Alawi, a small tribe occupying territory between that of the 
Amiri on the north and the Haushabi on the south. The whole 
tract does not, probably, exceed 40 sq. miles in extent, and the 
population is estimated at 1,500. In January 1916 they are said 
to have submitted to the Turks, together with their neighbours, the 
Quteibi, with whom they are on unfriendly terms. Suleiq, 55 miles 
north of Aden, is their chief town, and comprises two villages, one 
on the right bank of the Hardaba, below a defensible ‘ serai ’ 
generally known as Fort Suleiq, and another on a ridge about 400 
yards away and situated considerably higher than the fort. 

With regard to the character of the tribes of the maritime hills, 
as a whole, contrasted with those of the littoral, a recent traveller 
says: ‘ They are the scourge of the lowlands and the pariahs of the 
more organized races farther north. Treacherous, dishonest, and 
covetous—without the courage and cohesion for open raids driven 
home by the force of arms, they waylay and murder the defenceless 
travellers, and will even betray the guest they have undertaken to 
protect. They steal cattle and other stock at night—preferring 
speedy beasts such as saddle-camels, and, lacking in expert horse- 
manship, rely on stealth and cunning rather than dash and boldness. 
All the same they are stubborn fighters, especially if the day is 
going against them—fighting desperately and with judgement when 
cornered, and are skilful skirmishers and possess remarkable 
mobility. They carry on guerilla warfare with effect, harass troops 
by incessant sniping, but decline open engagement and are clever 
at ambuscade. They are difficult for ordinary Europeans to 
handle and are not a reliable type or satisfactory for alien 
service.’ 


(6) Tribal Confederations beyond the limits of the Aden Protec- 
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torate proper are the Yafa‘, ‘Aulaqi, Beida, Oleh, and the ‘Audillah 
(or ‘Audali). , 

i. Yafa*. This warlike confederation, consisting of the Upper 
and Lower Yafa‘, holds a very extensive inland territory, north of 
the Fadhli, immediately to the east of the Protectorate boundary, 
and having the Beida Sultanate to the north-east. The Upper 
Yafa‘ occupy the northern, and the Lower the southern portion 
of the territory, the former being the more extensive. The YAafa‘ 
country is watered by the Bana and Hasan rivers. The interior is 
mountainous, but there are many fertile valleys producing coffee, 
gums, madder, and cereals. The five powerful clans of the Upper 
Yafa‘ are the Mausata, Dhubi, Maflahi, Bo‘si, and Da’tidi; the chief 
clans of the Lower Yafa‘ are the Kaladi, Yahari, Sadi, and Yazidi. 

The population of the Confederation is estimated at 108,000 : the 
Upper Yafa‘ have a fighting strength of some 15,000 men; and 
the Lower Yafa‘ a total pop. of 28,000, with 6,600 fighting men. 
The people are hardy mountaineers, always ready for active service, 
which they often seek in other parts of the Islamic world, e.g. at 
Haidarabad, Zanzibar, &c. The tribe, however, falls short of the 
political importance which might be expected of so large a con- 
federation, as it lacks cohesion and uniform policy. The Confedera- 
tion has, in fact, no one paramount Sultan, but several chieftains, 
each urging paramount claims. The Lower Yafa‘, alone, may be 
considered as a separate sultanate, but their present chief lives much 
in seclusion, being dissatisfied with the attitude towards himself of 
certain sections of the Upper Yafa‘ (over whom he is inclined to 
assert a claim to general suzerainty) and with the dignity and prece- 
dence assigned to him. The Upper Yafa‘ have held aloof from the 
Turks up to the present and have refused to entertain advances which 
have been made both by them and by the Imam of Yemen. 

The following are some of the chief towns of the Yafa‘: 

1. Yafa‘, said to be ‘the principal capital town ’. 

2. Gharrah, one hundred miles inland from Shighrah, and the 
principal residence of the Sultan of the Lower Yafa’‘. 

3. Khanfar is a well-to-do town in the Abiyan district, situated 
on a very ancient site a mile or so east of the Wadi Bana, on large 
mounds near some dilapidated forts and an old ruined castle. The 
Sultan possesses another castle at a short distance from the town. 
Khanfar has a powder factory of a primitive kind, saltpetre being 
plentiful in the district. Jebel Jabeil, a neighbouring hill about 
200 ft. high, is the acropolis of ancient Khanfar and is surmounted 
by a large double-walled fort, the outer wall being built of large 
hewn stones. The fort commands the town. 
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4. Bir Lamas, having a plentiful supply of water in a district 
where it is otherwise very scarce, is an important and very dirty 
halting-place for caravans between Shighrah and Nisab. The 
place itself is a picturesque spot, with acacia-trees overhung with 
creepers. Mis-hal and many other villages are supplied with 
drinking-water from here,’the labour of carrying it being confined 
to the women. 

ili. “Aulagi. This is a very large tribal confederation whose terri- 
tory extends from the coast of the Gulf of Aden to the Ruba‘ el- 
Khali ; it is bounded on the west by the Fadhli (where the frontier 
reaches to within 30 miles of Shighrah), the ‘Audillah, and the Beida 
territories, and on the east by the Wahidi Sultanate. The country is 
divided for political purposes into the Sultanates of the Upper and 
the Lower ‘Aulaqi, but these maintain close intertribal relationship 
and unite in the event of aggression from outside. The Upper 
‘Aulaqi are again subdivided, part of them being under the Sultan, 
and part under a Sheikh who is almost as powerful. The Lower 
‘Aulaqi territory, which is the more thickly populated, is composed 
almost entirely of the Ba Kazim and Lakmish tribes with their 
numerous subdivisions. The political attitude, of the Upper 
‘Aulaqi at least, is Anglophile. 

No estimate of the population of the Upper ‘Aulaqi can be 
given, though the tribe is said to include good fighting men; that 
of the Lower ‘Aulaqi may be roughly estimated at 15,000 souls. 
The Upper ‘Aulaqi are inclined to be predatory, while the Lower 
are a hardy, turbulent race, always engaged in petty feuds among 
themselves or raids on their immediate neighbours, and they have 
a bad reputation on account of their fondness for drink and their 
slackness in religious observance. In ordinary circumstances they 
are mainly pastoral and semi-nomadic, but they possess large tracts 
of arable land, and there is a considerable settled population in the 
main wadis. Among the special products of the ‘Aulaqi territory 
are honey and the fruit of the jujube-tree. The district includes 
a strip of very flat coast, without harbours, extending for some 
55 miles from near Maqatin to Wadi Sanam, and its territory 
extends about 200 miles inland. 

The chief towns of the Upper ‘Aulagqi are : 

1. Nis&b, the capital, pop. 4,000, situated in a broad and fertile 
plain encircled by foot-hills, at the junction of Wadis Dhura (Durra) 
and ‘Abdan, about 100 miles crow-fly inland of Shtghrah. It is an 
unwalled town of white minarets and clay-dressed houses, some of 
the latter being of solid construction. Though there is no wall, 
a number of warden towers are dotted here and there about the 
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plain. The town has an imposing mosque, that of Sidi Mohammed, 
a fine piece of typical Arab architecture, with a handsome minaret 
and a spacious courtyard; it is capped by innumerable white 
pinnacles. There are broad tracts of cultivation above the wadi 
confluence, notably of indigo and cotton, the latter being a bush of 
small growth. Cotton fabrics are made and dyed for tribal shawls, 
turbans, &c. 

Nisab is the residence of the Naqib or governor, who represents 
the Sultan and is responsible for the maintenance of order and the 
collection of the custom dues of this important inland caravan 
centre. The Sultan himself resides at Meda&q, a few miles to the 
south-east, where he has a castellated house crowning a prominent 
hill. 

2. Wasat (or Wasit) is not a town in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but a series of small separate settlements strung out along 
Wadi Markhah, with a stq, about 15 miles north-west of Nisab. 
It is an important trading centre and is protected by forts. 

3. Markhah is a large commercial town in the broad fertile wadi 
of the same name, with a main stronghold and minor towers that 
guard the outlying portions of the settlement. It is second to Nisab 
in importance as a centre of the dyeing industry. 

4. Yeshbum, or Yeshbum Siiq, stands on a low isolated hill on 
the right bank of the wadi of the same name, which sweeps boldly 
above and below the town in opposing curves forming a huge letter 
S. The town is walled, and is the market and nucleus of an extensive 
valley settlement. There is a small dyeing industry, and cotton, 
imported raw from Nisab, is spun here. By far the most important 
and characteristic product of Yeshbum valley is its honey, which 
it exports all over Arabia, and even to Zanzibar and India. The 
bees collect the honey chiefly from the blossoms and honey-dew 
covered leaves of the ‘elb, or jujube-tree, for which the valley is 
famous. The fruit of this tree is the staple fruit of the valley, 
where it ripens in March and is dried and pounded, stone and all, 
for food. 

The chief settlement of the Lower ‘Aulaqi is 

5. Ahwar, the principal residence of the Sultan, which is said to 
have a pop. of 5,000, and lies about five miles from the coast up 
the Wadi Ahwar (Hitiwar). The settlement consists of a straggling 
township or series of villages, adjoining the Sultan’s castle. It is 
a backward place without industries, but stands in the centre of 
a large and well-watered tract of arable land; large numbers of 
bullocks are reared in the district. 

lil. Betda. This Sultanate occupies the plateau country north 
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of the Kaur, reaching northward to Beihan ed-Daulah ; it is 
bounded by the Upper Yafa‘i on the south-east and by the Upper 
‘Aulaqi on the east. It comprises a great number of sub-tribes, of 
which the chief are the Ahl Bunyar, Beni Yub, and Azani. The 
total population is not precisely known, but the Sultanate is reputed 
to muster from 4,000 to 5,000 fighting men. 

The few important towns of the Beida are the following : 

1. Beihin Umm Rusis, the residence of the Sultan of Beida. 

2. Dhimrah, a fortress on the Dahr Plateau, the capital of the 
chief of the Ahl Bunyar, the principal tribe of the Sultanate. It 
possesses a number of outlying towers to guard it and the neigh- 
bouring town of Sauma‘ah from attack. The town, like Sauma‘ah, 
is noted for the manufacture of goat-hair carpets. 

3. Sauma‘ah (Soma), a thriving town of about 3,000 inhabitants, 
perhaps the most populous in the Sultanate, and the capital of the 
Azzani tribe, lies on the Dahr plateau, and forms the commercial 
centre of this upland district. 

iv. Oleh. This is a powerful confederation of scattered tribes 
occupying a district known as Dathinah, a vague term given to 
a high ridge which is an offshoot of the main Kaur. The limits of 
the tribal territory are rather obscure, the people being of a migra- 
tory habit ; but they have the Upper ‘Aulaqi on the north, the 
Markashi (the chief tribal branch of the Fadhli confederation) on 
the south, the Lower ‘Aulaqi on the east, and, on the west and 
north-west, the ‘Audillah, with whom they have a hereditary feud. 
The Markashi claim suzerainty over the Oleh, but this is not ad- 
mitted. The confederation has no paramount chief, and it is 
reputed to have about 3,000 men of good fighting qualities but 
undisciplined and lacking in cohesion. 

The principal settlements of the Oleh are : 

1. Mis-hal, situated on the tableland of the same name, over 
7,000 ft. in altitude. It is a considerable village, consisting of a low 
square dar and several collections of brushwood huts. The Tariq 
el-Arqob from Shighrah (about 15 miles distant) passes here, and 
an important road goes east to the Hadhramaut. 

2. Jiblah, a village which contains some large houses with white 
towers. It is surrounded by mud walls and guard-towers, and 
lies in the middle of an extensive tract of arable land. Close 
by the village is the square guard-tower of Kafl, constructed of 
solid masonry and with heavy stones piled loosely round the base to 
thwart the tribal sapper. This tower confronts the township of 
Jiblat el-Waznat, the main settlement of the Hasani, a branch of 
the Oleh Confederation whose borders approach here. Waznat is 
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a market town, engirdled by fighting towers. Jiblat el-Qarn, near 
by, is the stronghold of the El-Qarn branch, and is built on a little 
knoll commanding the Hasani border. 

3. Mijdah, in Wadi Ruqub, a tributary wadi of the Ahwar, is 
a large village of some 600 inhabitants, mostly non-combatants, 
and is situated on the south-western spur of the Maran ridge. The 
shrine of Sidi ‘Amr ibn Sa‘id is close to the village and is a prominent 
landmark and a centre of pilgrimage from all parts. A spring of 
good water comes out near the shrine and runs through an artificially 
covered channel past the village. 

v. ‘Audillah (or ‘Audali). A tribe of predatory habits and abrupt 
manners, under a Sultan, which inhabits the Kaur el-‘Audillah, west 
and north-west of the territory of the Oleh. The population is not 
known with any exactitude, but the tribe is reputed to muster 
4,000 fighting men (Bent). The people, the women in particular, 
decorate their faces in a very grotesque manner with a red earth dye, 
called hisn, and some of the women dye their faces red all over. 

The chief town is Laudar (Loder), the capital, a white unwalled 
town situated on the Sa‘idi plain at the foot of the Kaur el-‘Audillah, 
and said to be ‘more populous than Shibam’. It is an important 
centre for the littoral and highland trade of a wide region. A 
market is held every Wednesday, and is attended by all the outlying 
tribes of the neighbouring confederations, who, though they may 
be at feud, agree on that day to declare a truce. 


B, THE HADHRAMAUT 
AREA 


In its broader sense, this region may be said to extend inland 
from the coast of the Arabian Sea to about lat. 17° N.; and from 
long. 47° EK. to long. 53° E. Its frontiers are in no sense 
defined, but roughly it is bounded on the W. by the ‘Aulaqi 
territory, N. by the great Ahqaf tract of desert, and E. by the 
Dhofar province of Oman. Thus considered, the region measures 
about 400 miles from EK. to W. and has a depth N. and 8. varying 
from about 220 miles in the west to about 50 miles in the east. 

In its more restricted sense, the term Hadhramaut refers to the 
broad valley running for some hundreds of miles more or less 
parallel to the coast, by which the waters of the many valleys in 
a large portion of the southern Arabian tableland probably drain 
into the sea, between Seihtt and Qishn. 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTER 


Physically the Hadhramaut may be divided into four main hori- 
zontal belts: (a) the lowland belt of littoral flats and foot-hills ; (5) 
a broad belt of downs or plateaux (jal) diversified by a few out- 
standing peaks; (c) a belt of deep-cut wadis sloping north and 
north-eastward into a great main depression; and (d) a naked 
scarped ridge which skirts, and merges into, the great central 
sands. 

(a2) The coastal belt varies in width, rarely, however, extending 
much more than ten miles inland, and is an arid waste of plain 
and low sand-hills with a gentle rise towards the southern spurs of 
the plateau belt. The coastline itself, which runs in a generally 
east-north-easterly direction, is fairly regular, but has a number of 
projecting points with small intervening bays without deep inden- 
tations to form good natural harbours, and here and there longer 
stretches of unbroken line of low sand. The chief promontories 
are Ras el-Asida, Ras el-Kelb, Ras Makalla, Ras Baghashwah, Ras 
Atab, Ras Sharwein, and Ras Fartak. 

(6) The plateau, which is calcareous in character and extremely 
arid, presents a more or less abrupt escarpment towards the sea 
and is, in fact, only a continuation of the great Yemen shelf or 
plateau and is penetrated in step-like stages by a number of rapidly 
ascending and burnt-up, arid, or sand-covered valleys. The crest 
line of the plateau lies generally some 30 miles from the coast and 
attains an average height of from 4,000-5,000 ft., the highest part 
being the Haj Bal Qabrein near the head of Wadi el-Aisar (or ‘Aisar), 
one of the many tributaries of the main Wadi Hadhramaut. The 
surface of the plateau, which has a general slope towards the north 
and north-east, is comparatively uniform, with here and there 
a prominent peak. There are, however, very numerous shallow 
depressions where cultivation becomes possible, the water being 
supplied from artificial tanks that have been constructed to collect 
the surface water. 

‘(c) The deeply sunk wadis, by which the plateau is intersected, 
have a generally north or north-easterly trend, until they lead into 
the main wadi, which makes an immense easterly to south-easterly 
curve of over 500 miles before it debouches at the coast. The wadis 
in parts have almost the character of canyons, so abrupt and pre- 
cipitous are their sides, and they look much as if they had been cut 
out of the plateau ‘ like slices out of a cake’. The descents into them 
are exceedingly sudden, but in the wadis themselves there is very 
little slope. Like those of the Yemen, they are in great part ex- 
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tremely fertile, for though they have no visible perennial water- 
courses, water is very abundant in the subsoil throughout the system 
and is procurable almost everywhere by sinking wells; this is 
eminently the case in the main Hadhramaut wadi, or at least over 
a considerable part of its length, where vast reservoirs of water are 
available at little depths below the surface, at all times of the year, 
for the irrigation of comparatively large and continuous tracts of 
land. The last hundred miles or so of the main wadi are, however, 
desert, owing to the almost complete absorption of the water higher 
up for irrigation purposes; the oasis tracts are thus removed from 
direct contact with the sea. The chief tributary wadis, naming them 
from west to east, are the ‘Irmah, Rashah, ‘Amd, D0’an, and ‘Aisar, 
all of which join to form the Kesr; the ‘Ain, Bin ‘Ali, and ‘Adam, 
all eventually leading into the main Hadhramaut Wadi. 

(c) The scarped belt, skirting the main wadi to the north, and 
penetrated in parts by shorter tributary wadis, is calcareous and 
arid, and to a certain extent screens the main depression from the 
formidable desert tract beyond, which, however, makes encroach- 
ments on this depression. 


CLIMATE 


The district as a whole is hot except on the elevated plateau. 
The climate of the coastal tract is extremely hot and enervating 
(intolerably so in summer) owing largely to the aspect of the 
coast, which is almost due south, and to the elevated region by 
which it is backed ; the heat is especially oppressive when, as not 
infrequently happens, there are no sea-breezes. Bent describes the 
air of the tableland as ‘fresh and invigorating after the excessive 
heat of the valleys below ’, and he mentions Sujeila, at an altitude 
of 3,150 ft., as ‘ having excellent air that would make it a first-class 
sanatorium for Aden’. But this upland appears to be subject, at 
certain seasons, to a cold, penetrating wind, to cold and dewy nights, 
and to very great extremes of temperature. 

. Twice during the year the coastal districts, at all events, of the 
Hadhramaut receive their share of the rains brought by the mon- 
soons, though probably in a less degree than the Yemen. But the 
regularity of the rains in the interior is not so certain, for when the 
Bents visited the Wadi Sirr in 1894 they were told by the inhabitants 
that they had had no rain for two years, and that they were some- 
times without any for as much as three years at a time. Thunder- 
storms of a very sudden and violent nature are recorded by travellers, 
these being usually preceded by fierce heat and hot and violent 
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whirlwinds, from all sides, which disturb the dust. According to the 
Arabs, a particularly hot windless period of about forty days occurs 
with the changing of the monsoons. All travellers in the Hadhra- 
maut make frequent allusions to the intensely high temperatures 
experienced in the narrow confined wadis of the interior. 

Van den Berg says: ‘Sicknesses are relatively few, which is 
quite natural, seeing the simple life led by the people, the pure and 
generally dry atmosphere of the mountains, and the total abstention 
of the people from pork, opium, and alcohol. Cholera. is unknown, 
small-pox is never epidemic, but consumption is rampant, and there 
are cases of leprosy.’ 


POPULATION 


The total population of the Hadhramaut is extremely uncertain, 
and the various authorities give very divergent estimates. Mons. 
Babahir, whom Van den Berg cites as having had considerable 
facilities for judging, estimates it at about 150,000, which he dis- 
tributes as follows : 


From Shibaém to Shabwah, sacar Wadis ‘Irmah, Dahr, 


and Rashah . : 20,000 
Wadis ‘Amd, Do’an, and ‘Ain. : : ; ; . 25,000 
Shibam to Terim (inclusive) . . : : : - 50,000 
Terim to Seihtt . : : : ; 6,000 


From N. of the main wadi to the desert : : ; . 15,000 
From S. of the main wadi to the sea ; : : . 16,000 
Shiheir, Makalla, and their environs ' ; ; . 18,000 


Total. : : : : : ; . 150,000 


Van den Berg, however, considers this estimate to be excessive, 
seeing that the greater part of the region is uninhabitable and 
unsuitable for agricultural pursuits of any kind. He himself gives 
the total of the chief centres of population of the interior, viz. 
Seyyin, Terim, Shibam, Ghurfah, and ‘Ainat (or ‘Inat), as certainly 
not exceeding 29, 500. 

The people are known as Hadhrami and belong generally to the 
South Arabian stock, claiming descent from Ya‘rab ibn Qahtan. 
There is, however, a large number of ‘Seyyids’, or descendants 
of the Prophet (described more fully below), and of ‘townsmen ’ 
_ of northern origin, besides a considerable class of African or of 
mixed descent. But in spite of these variations the Hadhrami 
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form, geographically and socially, a remarkably homogeneous 
whole. It may be said, in brief, that the districts of the Hadhra 
maut are singularly fertile and self-sufficing, and so situated 
geographically as to hang closely together and to be isolated 
socially, asa whole, from the rest of Arabia; while, at the same time, 
they lie within reach of ports which are in constant communication 
with mid-eastern Africa and India. To the north stretches unbroken 
the most terrible waste of sand-dunes in the peninsula; to the 
east the district is practically isolated from the Oman provinces 
by the almost waterless desert of Mahrah ; while to the west it is 
difficult of access from the Yemen and its outlying provinces on 
account of a mountainous and sterile desert-steppe which, up to 
the present, remains almost entirely unexplored. 

Possessing more frequent and easy communication with Moslem 
communities outside Arabia than within it, the population of the 
Hadhramaut has had ample opportunity to develop particularism 
in its social organization as well as in its religious spirit. The 
fertility of its lands makes its farmers self-sufficient and jealous 
with the jealousy of men who have much to lose ; and, while their 
relations with Africa have given them unusual wealth of slaves, 
their relations with India and other parts of the East, greatly 
enhancing their material civilization, have at the same time made 
them fully aware of the nature of European rule and the danger 
of giving free entrance to members of a race which condemns X 
slavery. For long they succeeded in barring the way to the en- 
croachments of all foreigners, and it is only within comparatively 
recent times that travellers, few in number, have succeeded in 
acquiring information, and that only to a very limited extent, 
about the social organization, customs, and manners of this inter- 
esting and highly exclusive people. 

The population may be divided into four more or less distingt 
classes : | 

1. The Seyyids. 

2. The Tribesmen. 

3. The Townsmen. 

4. The Servile classes, or slaves. Xx 


The Seyyids, descendants of Husein, grandson of Mohammed, 
form a numerous and highly respected aristocracy. They are 
divided into families, the heads of which are known as ‘ Munsibs ’, 
who are looked upon as the religious leaders of the people and are 
in some cases venerated as saints. They do not bear arms, nor 
occupy themselves in trade or manual labour, or even agriculture ; 
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though owning a large proportion of the land, they employ slaves 
or hired labourers to cultivate it. As compared with the other 
classes, they are well educated, are strict in their religious observ- 
ances, and, owing to the respect due to their descent, they exercise 
a strong influence both in temporal and spiritual matters. 

The Tribesmen, as in Arabia generally, are the most interesting 
part of the Hadhramaut population and are the predominant class. 
All the adults carry arms. Some of the tribes have settled towns ; 
others lead a nomadic life, keeping, however, within their own recog- 
nized territory. They are divided into families, each headed by 
a chief or Abu, while the head of the tribe is known as the 
Muqaddam, or tribal lord. Though the tribesmen are not his 
subjects, he is their leader in war or peace ; he can rule only with 
their support, and his authority depends largely on his personality. 
For the distribution, numbers, and influence of the principal tribes, 
see the section ‘Government ’, (p. 229 f.). 

The Townsmen are the free inhabitants of the towns and villages 
as distinguished from the Seyyids and the tribesmen; they do not 
carry arms, but are the working members of the community, mer- 
chants, citizens, cultivators, and servants, and are entirely depen- 
dent on the tribes and chiefs under whose protection they live. 
It is to be noted that taxes fall almost exclusively on them. 
~ The Servile class contains a large African element, brought over 
formerly when the slave trade flourished on this coast. They follow 
the profession of their masters, i.e. the slaves of a member of a tribe 

‘earry arms or cultivate the fields ; those of a townsman follow the 
occupation of the master. As in all Mohammedan countries, they 
are generally well treated and often rise to positions of trust. 
“ A large number of Arabs from Hadhramaut go abroad, the 
Kathiri especially being enterprising travellers; many of the 
Ka‘aiti take service in the irregular troops of Haidarabad, and 
emigration to the Dutch colonies in Java and Sumatra has also 
gone on since the beginning of the nineteenth century. On the 
other hand, a large number of Parsee and British-Indian traders 
have established themselves in the Hadhramaut ports, which carry 
on a considerable coasting trade with the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. 


DomeEstTic LIFE AND APPLIANCES 


The houses in the Hadhramaut are often well ventilated and 
comparativelv clean. <A feature that first strikes the traveller is 
the form and character of the larger houses of well-to-do towns- 
men. Often several storeys in height, they are mainly built of 
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sun-dried brick on a foundation of one or two stories of hewn stone, 
clay being used instead of mortar. The upper storeys are usually 
whitewashed on the exterior, and this practice gives the towns a 
striking and bright appearance when seen from a distance. The house 
is usually approached through a courtyard surrounded by a wall 
six feet or so in height. The entrance door is often very solid and 
ornamented with carvings in arabesque, or with iron nails or polished 
brass, and it usually carries a knocker. The door leads into a pas- 
sage, with cellars and storerooms to right and left, and conducts to 
a courtyard at the back around which are the kitchen and other 
domestic offices ; in the case of the larger houses, a private well 
is found here. 

The building narrows and the walls become thinner at each 
succeeding storey; there is usually a balcony to each floor, on the 
right and left, surrounded by a low wall of masonry, but rarely 
covered in as is usual in most Mohammedan countries. The living 
and sleeping rooms of the upper storeys all have many windows, 
unglazed, but invariably shuttered. Fireplaces are unknown ; 
when the weather ‘is cold, the rooms are heated by a brazier of 
burning wood around which the occupants sit ; wood which gives 
off as little smoke as possible is burnt, and what smoke there is 
escapes by the windows. All doors are closed from the inside by 
rough locks of wood or, very exceptionally, of iron. The main 
doorway is closed by a huge wooden latch which can be raised by 
a cord leading to the story above, thus obviating the necessity of 
going downstairs to open it. The houses of the lower classes differ 
but little from those of most parts of Arabia. The Bedouins 
shelter themselves in caves or huts of clay; tents are never used 
by them as in most other parts of Arabia owing to the violent 
storms and general uncertainty of the weather prevalent at some 
seasons. 

The so-called castles of the Hadhramaut are constructed in much 
the same fashion as the houses, only on a larger scale, some of 
them being of vast size and not infrequently covering an acre or 
more of ground. They have at the angles fortified towers (often 
furnished with antiquated mortars), either square or round, similar 
to those of mediaeval castles in Europe, and above the uppermost 
floor smaller square loopholed watch-towers or look-outs. There 
are often smaller isolated towers (kit), little constructions of one or 
two floors, occupied by the guard. A raised terrace generally 
extends the whole length of the front of the building. 

All the houses, even those of the rich, are furnished most sparely 
and simply. It is usual to sit on the floor, which is covered with 
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rugs or mats, or on cushions placed around or under the windows. 
A very low table, or a special circular mat, is put in the middle of 
the room for meals. Rough but solidly made coffers and cupboards 
are much used for clothes, silver, books, or domestic utensils. 
Lighting is by lamps of a very primitive form, which burn petroleum 
or, more commonly, sesame oil. The walls carry little or nothing 
of ornament, though the tribesmen sometimes adorn them with 
their arms, banners, or hunting equipment. A bathroom is usually 
found on each floor of a house, all being situated one above the 
other, the waste water running off by pipes through the wall; the 
apparatus consisting merely of a vessel from which water is poured 
over the body. 

Wheaten or maize bread, dried dates, eggs, and meat (of sheep or 
poultry), taken in meagre amounts and usually in some form of 
soup or stew, form the staple foods; rice is not largely eaten ; 
the people on the coast consume much fish ; but only the Bedouin 
ever eat game. Butter, oil, and honey are much used ; also spices, 
onions, and garlic, and much salad and green vegetables. Fruits, 
with the exception of the date, are considered as delicacies. Coffee 
is much drunk in the houses between meals, but there are no public 
cafés. It is customary for all persons paying visits to bring along 
with them some coffee-beans wrapped in the turban or plaid 
(radi) ; when the party is complete these are collected by the 
host, and the coffee is prepared in the manner common to all the 
East. Before drinking, the name of Sheikh ‘Ali ibn ‘Omar esh- 
Shadhli, whose tomb is at Mocha, is invoked, he being reputed to 
have been the first to discover the stimulating properties of the 
berry. 

Very few servants are kept in most houses, even in those of the 
well-to-do ; the housework and cooking are done by the housewife 
and the daughters, with the aid, in case of stress, of help called in 
from other branches of the family, friends, or neighbours. Only 
the very rich have slaves, and these are treated more as members 
of the household than as property; for this reason slaves rarely 
desire to be freed. All slaves in the Hadhramaut are Moslems ; 
even if they come from a Christian or pagan country, they are 
forced to embrace Islam. But marriage between free persons 
and slaves is extremely rare. 

Dancing is regarded in the Hadhramaut as permissible, but 
never among persons of two sexes, and the Seyyids and towns- 
men usually abstain from it. The music is made by a primitive 
form of guitar (ganbus), a large oblong drum, and three or four 
small drums, the players often accompanying their music with 
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& monotonous chant. The dance is usually executed by two 
persons, each dancing by himself, who, while turning all the time, 
alternately approach and withdraw from the orchestra, but always 
keep at the same distance from each other; when the first two are 
exhausted their places are taken by two others, and so on for many 
hours at a stretch. 

The status of women in the Hadhramaut appears to be superior 
to that in many Mussulman countries. The wife lives in the same 
part of the house as her husband, but she receives her visitors in her 
own rooms. Divorce is very rare, the repudiation of a wife without 
very good cause being held in high contempt; if an individual 
did so repudiate his wife he would certainly fail to obtain another 
wife of the same social scale. Polygamy is very uncommon ; there 
are no eunuchs; in the event of the husband taking another wife, 
the first quits his roof immediately and returns to her parents. 
Amongst the Bedouins of the Hadhramaut polygamy is absolutely 
unknown. If a man definitively leaves his town to seek his 
fortune elsewhere, the wife may, and usually does, refuse to follow 
him. In this contingency it is considered legitimate for him to 
take another wife, and he is not expected to continue to support 
the first. 

The marriage dowry is of a double character; there is, first of all, 
a legal tariff varying from 20 to 24 florins according to the sociai 
status of the fiancée ; and secondly, there is the nuptial gift, the 
amount of which varies according to her personal qualities: the 
first may be reclaimed in the case of a dissolution of marriage, the 
latter not. 


In the Hadhramaut the poor and the rich dress much alike, the 
quality of the material, the jewels worn, and the arms carried being 
the only indications of status. The clothes worn by the townsmen 
resemble, in many respects, those of most orientals. Sandals with 
thin shoes, but no stockings, are worn ; when out of doors a kind of 
plaid (radi), made locally, about seven yards long and a little short - 
of a yard wide, is invariably carried or thrown over the shoulders. 
The head is shaven. 

The garments of the tribesmen are similar in the main to those 
of the townsmen, except that they are shorter, are worn some- 
what differently, and the material is usually woven in diamond 
‘check’; the jubbah, or robe, is replaced by a shorter buttoned 
jacket ; and the tribesmen carry their arms, a straight sword, 
a two-edged poniard, &c. The radi is also worn. The hair is 


grown long and falls over the shoulders, and the head is covered 
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either with a plain piece of stuff (dismal) worn turban-like, or 

with a fringed head-cloth (7:bal) falling over the shoulders. The 

Bedouins wear the same type of costume as the other members 

of their race, but of poorer material; they rarely wear sandals, 

=a have their bodies bare above the waistband and below the 
ees. 

The garments of the women are very similar to those of the men, 
and, excepting in small particulars, resemble the dress in other dis- 
tricts of Arabia. They ordinarily wear, not sandals, but boots of a 
yellow or red colour ; they dress their hair in short tresses to the 
number of from 50 to 60, and married women, in addition, have a 
fringe over the forehead. The better classes go veiled, but the 
lower classes cover the head with a form of kerchief (nugbah) which 
they can use as a veil to cover the forehead and mouth, if need be. 
Young girls do not cover the face. 


INDUSTRIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Of great industries there are naturally none in the Hadhramaut. 
A small amount of weaving is carried on in the houses, especially 
at Terim, but the quantity is decreasing owing to the importation 
of stuffs from abroad. Formerly the cultivation and preparation 
of indigo for the dyeing of locally woven stuffs were carried on to 
a considerable extent, but that industry too has greatly declined 
except in the more remote districts of the interior. Boat-building, 
fishing, and the salting of fish are the occupations of many along the 
littoral. It has been remarked that the inhabitants of the Hadhra- 
maut mountains become the most intrepid sailors; not only the 
Arabs of Shiheir and Makalla, but also those of the mountain regions 
show an innate disposition for navigation, even those who may 
never have seen a boat before. 

For the most part the land in the settled centres is in the hands 
of the Seyyids or of other influential members of a tribe. The 
chief agricultural products are wheat, maize, millet, indigo, tobacco, 
sesame, dates, and coco-nuts, the latter grown only on the littoral. 
Cotton is cultivated here and there, but in insufficient quantities 
to supply the needs of the district ; lucerne is much grown for 
fodder. A kind of tobacco, known as Humuni, is grown round 
Ghail Ba Wazir and has a great local reputation. There are planta- 
tions of zthl (tamarisk) and ‘elb, two kinds of wood suitable for 
making utensils and for building purposes. The seasons are deter- 
mined by the stars. Irrigation is almost entirely artificial ; neither 
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the rains nor the variable streams are in general adequate to this 
purpose, and watering of the soil is mainly carried on from wells. 
These may be sunk practically everywhere in the valleys. As in 
many other parts of Arabia, the water is drawn up in a leather 
hoist by animals, usually cows, attached to a cord which passes 
over a pulley supported on wooden struts ; the water thus obtained 
is received in a large wooden trough whence it is spread over the 
land by means of little runnels. 

Cattle-rearing is the principal occupation of the Bedouins. Camels 
and donkeys are reared for transport purposes; sheep for killing 
and for milk; cows only for milk and irrigation work; oxen 
exclusively for ploughing. Horses are very rare and are con- 
sidered as animals de luxe. Bees are numerous, and much honey 
is produced. The wild animals most largely found are the rabbit, 
gazelle, wild goat, jerboa, hyena, hedgehog, a large species of lizard 
(permitted as food to Mussulmans), and the panther, wolf, and 
monkey (not permitted as food). 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


The only ports of importance commercially are Makalla (see 
p. 232), Shiheir (see p. 232), and Seihiit (see p. 230), and even at 
these the trade carried on is purely coastal, with the near coast of 
Africa, the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf and the southern coast of 
Arabia, and above all with Aden and Muscat. Trade by caravan is 
carried on from these ports with the whole of the interior of the 
Hadhramaut and with the southern Arabian littoral as far as Yemen 
on the west and Oman on the east. Burtm (see p. 233) and Qusei‘ir 
are small fishing villages. 

There are no made roads; the routes follow the courses of the 
wadis or natural paths. Transport by wheeled vehicles is impossible 
everywhere ; all is carried on by camels or donkeys. It is, however, 
relatively cheap ; e. g. a camel from Shiheir or Makalla to Seyyiin 
costs only 5 florins in the good season ; in summer, when forage is 
scarce, it is higher, but never above 10 florins. 

The chief exports are dates, stuffs dyed with indigo, a superior 
quality of wheat, and honey ; smaller exports are shells and fins 
of fish, the latter exported to India and China. Imports: wheat, 
butter, coco-nuts, coffee, sugar, rice, cotton and cotton stuffs, 
pottery, bars of iron and worked iron, sesame oil, petroleum, and 
tin-ware. 


P2 
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CURRENCY 


The coins in use, according to Van den Berg, are : 


Copper. Rub‘ Khamsiyah = +0-005 florin. 
Khamsiyah = +0-02 _,, 


Silver. Haraf = 8 Khamsiyah. 
mM Oqiyah = 2 Haraf. 
7 Qarsh = 74 Ogiyah. 
Gold. None. 


There is also a coin, current in some districts, called Buqshah, 
worth 4 Khamsiyah ; and a copper coin, current only at Shiheir, 
the Diwani, worth 4 Khamsiyah. 

The five-franc piece, in place of the Qarsh, is popularly current 
all over the Hadhramaut, and the 10-cent pieces of the Dutch East 
Indies are largely in use. 

Money has a high purchasing power in the Hadhramaut, or, 
in other words, everything of native production is incredibly cheap ; 
the only dear articles are horses and arms. There are no great 
fortunes in the Hadhramaut, with the exception of that of the 
Jemadar of Shiheir; his resources may be placed at several millions 
of florins, invested mostly, however, in India. The Sultan of Seyyiin 
possesses a fortune of some hundreds of thousands, mainly property 
in the country, and there are some few individuals with fortunes 
nearing 100,000 florins. Amongst the Bedouins money is rare. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The weights are as follows : 


Qaflah = + 2) grammes. 
Ogivah = = 10 Qaflah. 
Rotl = 12 Ogiyah (16 Oqivah at Makalla and Shiheir). 
Rafftah = 12 Rotl. 
Farasilah = 2 Raf‘ah. 
Bahar = 124 Farasilah. 
Jabir = Pe Bahar. 
The measures of length are : 
Shibr = + 16 centimetres. 
Dhra‘ 7 3 Shibr. 
Saqit = 5 Dhra‘. 
Farsakh = = 80 Saqit. 
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Distances are reckoned by Khatwah (an hour’s march, on the 
level, over ordinary ground, of about 34 miles) and by Marhalah 
(a day’s march of from 8 to 9 hours). 

The measures of capacity are : 


Shatr = + } litre. 

Musra or Mudd= 2 Shatr. 

Raba‘i = 14 Mudd (plu. Musra). 
Sa‘ = 4 Raba‘i. 

Qahawil = 2 Sa‘. 


The Qahawil is not in use at Makalla and Shiheir, where another 
measure, the Mikyal = 8 Qurs or Musra (Mudd). 


GOVERNMENT 

The government of the Hadhramaut is in the hands of a number of 
tribal chiefs. The most powerful clan or tribe, at present, is the Ka‘atts 
(estimated pop. 50,000), a branch of the Yafa‘ tribe, whose territory 
lies farther west. Originally invited by the Seyyids to protect the 
settled districts from the attacks of marauding tribes, they have 
established themselves as practically the rulers of the country, and 
now control the coast district with the ports of Shiheir and Makalla, 
as well as the towns Hajarein, Haurah, Qatan, and Shibém in the 
interior. The founder of this family accumulated great wealth and 
rose to the highest position in the service of the Nizain of Haidarabad, 
as “Jemadar’, or commander of an Arab levy composed of his 
tribesmen, numbers of whom still go to the East and elsewhere to 
seek their fortune. His descendant took the title of Sultan of the 
Ka‘aiti in 1902. The Kathir: tribe was formerly the most powerful ; 
they now occupy the greater part of the Central Hadhramaut, 
Seyytin, Terim, and Ghurfah being their chief strongholds. These 
two tribes are extremely hostile to each other. The paramount 
chiefs of both have been in political relations with the British 
Government, through the Resident at Aden, but the Kathiri have 
less intercourse with us than the Ka‘aiti and, of late, have broken 
off relations. 

The Hadhramaut tribal chiefs nominally also recognize the 
supremacy of the Sublime Porte and profess to be its protégés, 
but no part of the country has ever been really incorporated in 
the Ottoman Empire, nor has the Porte ever imposed taxes, sent 
troops or officials, or exercised any form of sovereignty. In so 
doing it would doubtless meet with the most obstinate resistance ; 
on the other hand, the Turks have never sought the aid of the 
Hadhramaut chiefs, though the Imam of Yemen has made over- 
tures to them latterly. 
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The other principal tribes, comparatively much less powerful 
than the two foregoing, are: the ‘Amidt, in Wadi Do’an; the 
Nahad, in the upper Central Hadhramaut; the Jabirt, in the 
southern side of the main wadi; the ‘Awamir and Tamim, in the 
lower Central Hadhramaut, east of the Jabiri; the Hamum: and 
Manahil, in the plateau region and the lower Hadhramaut ; the 
Mahrah, east of the lower Hadhramaut; and the Wahidi. The 
Mahrah country, which is a coastal tract, links the Hadhramaut 
proper, on the west, with the Qara territory in the western confines 
of Oman. The pop. is estimated at about 50,000. Inland, the 
country is believed to consist of sandy steppes, but its boundaries 
are unknown. The Sultan of Mahrah, who is also ruler of 
Socotra, lives at Qishn, a rather poor fishing village about 36 miles 
west of Ras Fartak. Seihit, situated near the mouth of the main 
Hadhramaut valley, is a well-built town with many houses of stone, 
and is said to have a population of 10,000. Haf&t is another thriving 
village on the coast from which 9,000 cwt. of frankincense is exported 
annually, principally to Bombay. 

The Wahidi, under one principal Sultan and several subordinate 
chiefs, occupy the south-western district of the Hadhramaut which 
stretches from the coast inland to the plateau. They are one of 
the least aggressive tribes in the country and have, for the most 
part, settled down into peaceful tillers of the soil or herdsmen. 
They control 50 miles of coast from Ras el-Kelb to Balh&f (a small 
Wahidi port), and carry on a little local sea-borne trade, having 
several good but small harbours, all, however, open to the monsoons. 
The total pop. is estimated at over 9,000 souls, including a few Jews. 
The chief towns are Habban, with some 250 houses and 2,500 in- 
habitants, a mercantile settlement situated some 12 miles east of 
Yeshbum ; Hautah, 2,000 inhabitants ; Raidah, with some 1,000 
people; and Izz&n (Hisan), a large village, with a pop. of about 300. 

The combatant portion of the population of the Hadhramaut 
is composed of bands of irregulars, and consists generally of the 
members of the tribes and their families, who all know the use of 
arms. Some chiefs have in addition a special and more disciplined 
guard and corps of armed slaves. Thus the Sultan of the Ka‘aiti 
has an army, though somewhat irregular, of from 3,000-4,000 men 
and 1,500 slaves, which is mainly in garrison in the different towns 
under his authority, including 1,000 maintained at Shiheir; they 
are lodged and nourished at his expense and receive a little pay. 
The Sultan of the Kathiri is supposed to be able to muster some 
7,000 tighting-men and has also about 1,000 armed slaves. There 
Is no cavalry in the Hadhramaut. 
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Of governmental administration as a whole, in spite of the com- 
parative homogeneity of the region, there is none, in the usually 
accepted sense of the term. The tribal lords have no care for what 
are considered in Europe the duties of government. Education, 
police, and public works are left entirely to private initiative, 
and as a result the two last are almost entirely non-existent. 
Instruction alone flourishes, and that only among the Seyyids and 
townsmen. There are some schools for so-called primary, secondary, 
and higher instruction; in the two former the teaching is almost 
exclusively confined to language, grammar, and religion. The 
chief centre of higher instruction is at Seyyiin, where the 
Academy, known by the name Ribat, is a sort of annexe 
to the Great Mosque; here there are about 100 students who 
receive free board and lodging and 300 outside students who pay 
fees of varying amounts. The teaching is confined to the intensive 
study of grammar, law, and theology, to the almost entire exclusion 
of the so-called modern sciences, astronomy (as interpreted by the 
Arabs) alone excepted. The study of medicine, among others, is 
entirely non-existent. 

As for Law and Magistracy, the influence of the Seyyids is a 
powerful curb on any oppression by the Muqaddams or tribal lords, 
and in the Hadhramaut there is a sufficiently independent magis- 
trature. The Seyyids have the greatest interest in seeing that the 
Mussulman law is honoured and respected, because the law and 
religion are one: the decadence of religion would inevitably bring 
about the loss of that superstitious respect which the people have 
for them as descendants of the Prophet. 

Each town or village of any importance has a Qddhi, with a 
sub-Qadhi for the country district round about. The Qadhis are 
nominated by the Muqaddams, but the latter consult the Seyyids 
and renowned savants before fixing on their choice; sub-Qadhis 
are nominated by the Qadhis. The Qadhis have both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and base their decisions on the works of 
jurists of the Shafei rite. Judgements must be drawn up in 
writing and signed and sealed by the Qadhi who has delivered 
them, but can only be put into execution on authorization by 
the Muqaddam, who, however, uses his veto but rarely. The 
jurisdiction of the sub-Qadhis is limited to marriage and other acts 
of family life, the majority of the inhabitants of the country rarely 
having recourse to the judge in their other affairs. Differences 
between persons of the same family are in general adjusted by the 
Abu, and differences between persons belonging to different families 
by the Muqaddam. In the latter cases, failing accord, justice is settled 
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by the law of the strongest; but if blood is spilt there generally arises 
a vendetta of long duration—there are examples of vendetta of from 
20 to 30 years’ duration for puerile reasons—and these sometimes 
involve and draw in whole tribes. 

The political conditions of the Hadhramaut are referred to under 
the section Aden (see p. 193). 


TOWNS 


The larger towns in the Hadhramaut are not disagreeable in 
appearance. In general they are open and spacious, and compara- 
tively clean ; the streets are never paved, but, on account of the 
favourable climatic conditions and of the stony and porous nature 
of the soil, this is no serious drawback. Along the wider. streets 
little streams of water (mija) frequently run. The principal towns 
have bastioned ramparts and gates, and these usually have a per- 
manent guard and are shut at night ; many towns in addition are 
flanked by towers (Kit) or castles (hisn, plur. hustin), whose garrisons 
are composed of armed slaves under the command of the dominant 
tribe. Some towns, and notably Terim, have an extraordinary 
number of such exterior fortresses, distributed over a wide area, 
and occupying every commanding position available. 

(a) The principal towns of the Ka‘aiti clan are the following : 

1. Shiheir, once the chief commercial port between Aden and 
Muscat, is now largely superseded by Makalla. The town, which is 
triangular in form, extends forabout one mile along the shore, and on 
an eminence there is a fortified castle, the residence of the Jemadar, 
head of the Ka‘aiti, which is visible from seaward before any other 
object in the town. A high, bastioned wall surrounds Shiheir, and 
among the prominent buildings are the Custom House and a pictur- 
esque mosque with white domes. The dwellings are much scattered 
aud the population is about 6,000. The water is bad, but good supplies 
of sheep and vegetables may always be obtained. Bent describes 
Shiheir as * a detestable place by the sea set in a wilderness of sand ’. 
There is only an open roadstead, with no real harbour, good anchor- 
age being obtained in seven or eight fathoms at about seven cables 
or upwards from the shore. The trade is mainly in dried fish ; 
and the industries of the town are restricted principally to the 
manufacture of coarse cotton cloths and gunpowder. 

2. Makalla, next to Aden the principal port on the southern coast 
of Arabia, is situated about 2} miles NW. of Ras Makalla. It is 
built partly on a rocky point between two bays and partly in terraces 
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(like a miniature Genoa) on a slope at the foot of a reddish limestone 
cliff, which rises to a height of about 300 feet immediately at the 
back of the town, and carries four conspicuous towers for the 
protection of the place. The town is guarded on the western side 
by a wall, which extends from the cliff to the shore and has only one 
entrance gate. The Governor’s house is a large prominent square 
building ; the other houses are chiefly huts intermingled with a few 
stone structures, but the houses on the point are of stone, and of a more 
modern and substantial character. In this quarter is the bazaar, 
which is well stocked with all the requirements of Arab life. There 
are two main mosques. The immediate neighbourhood of Makalla 
is particularly barren, but about one mile inland, to westward, is an 
oasis of gardens, belonging to the Governor, irrigated by a good 
stream of water. The water-supply of the town is obtained by 
means of an iron pipe from the source of this same stream. The 
climate is very trying, and the heat on shore is often excessive ; but 
land and sea breezes, with showers of rain occasionally, mitigate it 
from October to April and again in June and July. The population, 
which is a very mixed one, was estimated by Hirsch ‘ at about the 
same as that of Shiheir’, viz. 6,000; but the Aden Military Report 
gives 12,000. 

Makalla is the only place between Aden and Muscat with any 
pretensions to a port. The harbour, having a fixed light elevated 
25 feet at the extreme end of the promontory, is not available for 
anchorage during the south-west monsoons, and then a considerable 
portion of the trade is diverted to Buriim, a place about 16 miles to 
south-westward, where good anchorage is found all the year round. 
A very considerable trade is carried on with India, the Somali 
Coast, the Red Sea, and Muscat. The exports are chiefly gums, 
hides, senna, and a small quantity of coffee; the imports, cotton 
stuffs, metals, and crockery from Bombay, dates and dried fruits 
from Muscat, coffee from Aden, and sheep, aloes, and frankincense 
from African ports. Steam vessels call here, and steamers run to 
Aden ; but the coasting trade is carried on mainly by native sailing 
craft of from 100 to 300 tons, the greater number arriving during the 
date season. 

3. Qatan, or Hautah, a very clean and prosperous Ka‘aiti town, 
lies among extensive palm-groves and gardens at the head of the 
main Hadhramaut Wadi, properly so called. It is described by 
Hirsch as ‘a collection of fortresses and castellated houses, among 
which the palace of the ruling head of the Ka‘aiti tribe, with its 
battlemented towers, stands out most conspicuously’. From 
here the latter controls the numerous settlements of the Wadis 
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Do’an, ‘Amd, and ‘Adam, and the large towns of the main wadi. 
Speaking of this palace, Bent says, ‘ Like a fairy palace of the 
Arabian Nights, white as a wedding cake, and with as many battle- 
ments and pinnacles, with its windows painted red, the colour being 
made from red sandstone, and its balustrades decorated with the 
inevitable chevron pattern, the castle of El-Qatan rears its battle- 
mented towers above the neighbouring brown houses and expanse 
of palm-groves; and behind it rise the steep red rocks of the 
encircling mountains.’ 

There are several mosques and a busy bazaar; the houses are 
built largely of stone. The town is surrounded by mud walls, which 
wind over the hill-side, beginning and ending at the palace of the 
Jemadar ; they are protected at the most elevated point by a strong 
fortress. The population of Qatan is probably well over 2,000. The 
water-supply is good and abundant, and is derived almost entirely 
from very numerous wells. A special kind of date called ‘ Hajar’, 
which is much prized, seems almost peculiar to this district. 

The Wadi Sirr is within easy reach of Qatan, in the recesses 
of which is Qabr Sdlih, the tomb of Salih, of no architectural 
pretensions, but looked upon as one of the principal sacred places 
of the Hadhramaut. 

4. Shibém is built on an extensive knoll, in the midst of what is 
probably the largest agricultural settlement of the whole Hadhra- 
maut system of wadis. The town is surrounded by a wall, about 
20 feet in height, of sun-dried brick, with bastions and turrets at 
intervals; it occupies a very strong strategical position, being 
situated in the very middle of the wadi, so narrow here that the 
cliffs on either side are within gunshot of the citadel. On the side 
of the wadi, immediately opposite the citadel, is a fort with some 
cannon, and all the lower hills around are dotted with smaller 
fortresses. The town is entered by a high double main gate on the 
eastern side, and just inside is a large square, on one side of which 
stands the lofty palace of the Jemadar. Near by are other large 
houses of wealthy Seyyids or townsmen, many of them rivalling 
the palace in height and size, and whitened and adorned with 
domes and spires. It is to be remarked that many of these houses 
communicate by subterranean passages. Most of the streets are 
very narrow and steep, with occasional runnels of dirty water. In 
strong contrast to the quarter of the notables, some parts of the 
town are entirely in ruins: Hirsch says, ‘in fact, all around speaks 
ruin; houses falling to pieces ; miserable collections of huts and 
heaps of rubble’. Shibam, with a population of 6,000 souls (Van 
den Berg puts it much lower than this), is perhaps the largest of 
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the interior Hadhramaut towns; and all the houses are gathered 
within the walls, since there is no security outside on account of 
the neighbourhood of the Kathiri. 

(6) The principal towns of the Kathiri are the following : 

5. Seyyfin, built on the slopes of Jebel Seyyin, at the edge of 
a very extensive and fertile area, which stretches away to the lower 
ground of the wadi and is dominated by the castle of the ruling 
Sultan. The town is surrounded by walls of mud, embracing, within 
the enceinte, a great number of gardens; it is entered by a low 
gateway. The streets are broader and cleaner than most of the 
Hadhramaut towns; and the place has some pretensions to a 
drainage system, many of the houses having outlets for this purpose 
to walled pits. 

Seyyiin is a town pf many mosques, their number being reputed 
to exceed 300: the principal one, the Grand Mosque, stands on one 
side of the great square. The town is the intellectual centre of 
the Hadhramaut, the so-called Academy (A:bat), an annexe of the 
grand mosque, being the place of assemblage of a great number of 
reputed savants. The market is said to be the busiest in the whole 
country, and is held in the square on Fridays at the termination of 
noon-day prayers, merchants coming to it from all parts. Hirsch, 
however, states that, when he was there (1893), ‘there seemed to 
be but little trade carried on, and there were only a few stalls in the 
market’. The population is estimated at about 4,500. 

The Seyyids of Seyyiin are very powerful and wealthy, and many 
of them have large castle-like houses. The palace of the ruling head 
of the Kathiri stands on an elevated site, and is surrounded by its 
own wall fortified with bastions and outstanding watch-towers. 
The main block of the palace is surmounted by three very con- 
spicuous look-outs, the middle one being higher than the other two. 
The chief is reputed to have two or three field-pieces and some old 
cannon in his possession. 

6. Terifm, some 19 miles NE. of Seyyin, is a considerable and 
straggling town built along a mountain slope above a broad belt of 
cultivation and palm-groves which stretches away towards the east. 
Its population, according to Hirsch (probably the only European 
who has succeeded in visiting it, but who, owing to the hos- 
tility of the Seyyids, was obliged to return precipitately before he 
had very thoroughly explored it), was about 4,000 in 1893, and was 
declining. A low gate, with a large ruined fortress close by, gives 
entrance to the town on the Shibam side, and just within this is the 
main square, where the market is held: one side of the square is 
occupied by the principal mosque. It does not appear, however, 
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that the town is wholly surrounded by walls, but it certainly has 
a ring of numerous husiin (castles) around it. A small pebbly 
stream, called the Kheilah (Hirsch, ‘ Chéle’), runs through it. The 
town is divided into five quarters—Nuweidarah, Sahil, Hautah, 
Radheimah, and Khalif, some of them, according to Hirsch, being 
* full of ruined houses ’. 

The Sultan, at the time of Hirsch’s visit, only wielded a nominal 
power, and was entirely in the hands of the Seyyids, who were the 
virtual rulers. The houses of some of the Seyyids have a more 
commanding appearance than the palace of the Sultan, that of 
one being described as ‘like a castle surrounded by an arcaded wall, 
and having a large forecourt towards the street, and very extensive 
gardens’. Van den Berg says, ‘In ancient times Terim was the 
most important town of the Hadhramaut, not only on account of 
its size, but also in commerce, industry, and intellectual culture ; 
in our days, however, it is surpassed by Seyyin in all respects. 
Many houses are in ruins, and whole streets have a deserted aspect, 
especially in the south-western quarter, and a great number of 
mosques have also fallen into ruin, and are no longer frequented. 
The decadence of the town dates back to about half a century ago, 
und was caused by the continual wars between the tribes (mainly 
the Ka‘aiti and the Kathiri) in its environs.’ In days gone by 
‘Terim was the centre of the weaving industry, which then was 
reputed to have been carried on in almost every house ; the town 
was also the centre of higher instruction, but in this respect also it 
now takes second place to Seyyin. 

For brief descriptions of the town of Seihit and of the villages 
Qishn and Hafat, all three on the Mahrah coast between Hadhramaut 
proper and Dhofar, see above, p. 230. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OMAN 


THE term Oman is employed in a geographical sense for the 
projecting butt of the Arabian continent which is enclosed between 
the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean, and the Ruba‘ el-Khili, or 
Great Desert of Southern Arabia. In this, its broadest application, 
it would include the Trucial or Pirate Coast on the NW., which is 
treated in the following chapter under the Principalities of the Gulf 
Coast. The present chapter is concerned mainly with the Oman 
Sultanate, which claims suzerainty over nearly the whole of the 
remainder, including in the S. the entire maritime district of 
Dhofar. But there is also a small tract between the Sultanate and 
Trucial Oman, consisting of the districts of Jau and Mahadhah, 
which is not subject to any recognized ruler. These are here 
described under the heading * Independent Oman ’, and are followed 
by a short section on the Kuria Muria Islands, off the SE. coast, 
which now form a British possession. 


A. THE SULTANATE OF OMAN 


AREA 


If we include not only those regions under the Sultan’s direct 
government, but also independent or semi-independent localities 
where his influence is normally stronger than that of any other 
recognized authority, his dominions may be regarded as extending 
along the Arabian coast from the entrance of the Persian Gulf to 
the village of Kharifot in the W. extremity of Dhofar, and inland 
as far as the Great Desert. Northwards of the desert the land 
frontier on the side towards Bireimi, in the district of Jau, may be 
placed at the watershed between that place and the coast of the 
Gulf of Oman. A strip of coast-line, from Dibah to Khor’ Kalba 
on the E. side of the Oman promontory, belongs to the Sheikh of 
Sharjah and consequently forms part of Trucial Oman (see p. 333). 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTER 


The Sultanate is divided by natural features into several distinct 
tracts, or districts, which have recognized names. The dominant 
physical feature of the country is a range of mountains, begin- 
ning at Ras Musandam, the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and 
sweeping round in a curve parallel to the coast to Ras el-Hadd, 
which divides the Gulf of Oman from the Indian Ocean. The 
mountainous point of the northern promontory, from Ras Musandam - 
to Dibah, is known as Ras el-Jebel, or Ru’tis el-Jib&l. The remainder 
of the hill country is the Hajar of Oman ; immediately to the S. of 
Jebel Akhdhar, a group of lofty mountains to the SW. of Muscat, 
the range is cut across by the great Wadi Sema’il, which divides it 
into Western and Eastern Hajar. Between Western Hajar and 
the sea is a populous coastal plain, known as B&atinah, across which 
a number of valleys descend, most of them thickly populated in 
their upper courses. Behind Western Hajar are the two inland 
districts of Dhahirah and Oman Proper, separated from each other 
by the lateral range of Jebel K6r, and both of them fronting the 
Great Desert. Inland of Eastern Hajar are the sandy districts of 
Shargqiyah and Ja‘lin, bordering the desert, and not separated 
from each other, nor from the more stony region of Oman Proper, 
by any prominent natural feature. The desolate coastal tract, 
from Ja‘lan to Ras Nis, has no general name; off it lie the island 
of Masirah and the Kuria Muria group. Beyond Ras Nis lies the 
district of Dhofar, consisting of a maritime plain embraced by the 
crescent of the Samhan hills. 

The two largest valleys are Wadi Sema’il and Wadi Halfein, 
which rise on opposite sides of the same pass and form the chief lines 
of communication between the coast and the interior. The Wadi 
Sema 'il is densely populated, and, with the Batinah coast, is the 
principal seat of date cultivation; the Wadi Halfein carries the 
drainage of all the inland districts to the Indian Ocean and is the 
longest valley in Oman. The rocks are mainly of limestone, which 
in places is metamorphic, but around Muscat there is a remarkable 
outcrop of volcanic serpentine which extends for some ten miles 
along the coast. In the hilly districts and in Ja‘alan springs 
and streams abound, many of them having a high temperature ; 
but in the Batinah plain the water-supply is entirely from 
wells, which are also found in some parts of Oman Proper and 
Sharqivah. 

The deep water off the Oman coasts renders navigation com- 
paratively simple, but there are few harbours or safe anchorages. 
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The best are in the Muscat district, and include the bays of Muscat 
and Matrah, and the inlets of Bandar Jissah and Bandar Kheiran ; 
but the first two are imperfectly sheltered, and the mountainous 
country behind the others cuts them off from communication with 
the interior. 


CLIMATE 


The summer climate of Oman is intensely hot, and Muscat has the 
reputation of being one of the hottest towns in the world, but it can- 
not be said to be unhealthy. During 1912 the highest temperature 
recorded was 114° Fahr. and the lowest 64° Fahr.; in 1913 the 
highest temperature was 110° Fahr. and the lowest 69°. The high 
temperatures are due to the hot winds, which blow at certain times 
in the summer months, and generally only for a few hours at 
night, from the Arabian deserts and barren rocks round Muscat. 
For the greater part of the summer, owing to the high state of 
humidity in combination with a high temperature, the climate is 
very trying. From November to the middle of March the weather 
is distinctly pleasant, but fails to be bracing, as the temperature 
seldom falls below 60° Fahr. 

As at Muscat, the climate of the sea-coast generally, owing to its 
humidity, is relaxing and oppressive except in the coldest months. 
The Batinah is much cooler in summer, especially at night, than 
the rocky coastal tract to the east of it in which Muscat lies; the 
months of May, June, and July are healthy there, but fever begins 
with the date harvest. Many of the towns and districts at some 
elevation on the coastal side of the Hajar watershed, while open 
to the sea-breeze, are shut off by the range from the hot desert 
winds, and enjoy a fresh and temperate climate. In the interior 
the summer heat is oppressive, but in winter cold and wet weather 
is sometimes encountered. 

The ordinary rainfall in Oman varies between 3 and 6 inches, 
but occasionally violent storms accompanied by floods devastate 
the country ; on the 4th and 5th of June, 1890, during a cyclone, 
it rained continuously for twenty-four hours, during which 114 in. 
fell. The rainfall at Muscat averages 4 inches only, and it is due 
to this fact that the place may be considered a fairly healthy 
tropical port, provided ordinary precautions are taken to purify 
the drinking water by boiling or filtration, and to protect oneself 
from mosquitoes, which are numerous in the town during the 
winter months and cause a considerable amount of malaria among 
the natives. In 1912 and 1913 there were no cases of cholera or 
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plague; in the latter year small-pox occurred at Matrah, Sidab, 
and to a less extent at Muscat, and there were six cases of black- 
water fever, of which two were fatal. 


POPULATION 


The total population of the Sultanate has been estimated at about 
half a million, of whom at least thirty thousand are Bedouins. 
Arabs compose seven-eighths or more of the population, the rest 
consisting partly of aboriginal tribes, such as the Beni Na‘ab, part 
of the Shihuth, the Zatut, and possibly some of the Baydasirah ; 
partly of later immigrants, represented by Persian colonies (the 
relics of former invasions), Baluchis and Jadgals (originally intro- 
‘duced as mercenary troops), Indian communities at Muscat and 
Matrah, and a large negro element, the outcome of several centuries 

. of the slave trade. 

According to their own traditions the Arabs of Oman belong to 
two distinct stocks, the Qahtani or Yamani, who claim to be the 
earliest settlers, and the ‘Adnani or Nizari, for the most part later 
immigrants, whose pedigree is regarded as less purely Arab. Each 
of these supposed racial groups is split up into a number of separate 
tribes, and these again into sections and subsections. The distribu- 
tion of the principal tribes is noted under the sections dealing with 
the districts and towns (see pp. 248 ff.). But throughout the whole 
of Oman faction is strong, and political divisions are far more 
important than those of race. 

The two great political factions in Oman, the origin of which 
goes back to the civil war of the eighteenth century, are the Hin&- 
wiyah and the Ghffiriyah ; and to one or other of them almost 
every tribe at the present day is attached. Generally speaking the 
Nizari tribes belong to the GhAfiri faction, while their Hinawi rivals 
are chiefly of Yamani descent ; but this is not invariably the case, 
and transfers of allegiance sometimes occur. Throughout the 
whole country the two factions are intermingled, usually in groups 
of villages belonging to one tribe or section, each maintaining 
a perpetual feud with neighbouring groups belonging to the rival 
faction; often a single town or village is split politically, and 
feeling is intensified when one of the political parties is able, owing 
to the position of its ward or quarter, to control the water-supply. 
On the whole the Ghafirivah predominate in the NW. districts, the 
Hinawivah in the SE. The majority of the Hindawi tribes belong 
to the Ibadhi sect of Islam ; of the Ghafiri a considerable proportion 
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are orthodox Sunnis, but a few, such as the Beni Bu ‘Ali and the 
Beni Rasib, are Wahabite. 

Tribal organization in Oman is very loose. Some of the tribes 
are scattered and have no local centre; others, though compact, 
are broken up into sections headed by sheikhs who acknowledge 
no common authority. In only a few cases is the tribe governed 
by a tamimah, or chief, whose power extends over all its branches ; 
the office is nominally elective but in practice hereditary. Owing 
to the great increase in the arms traffic, which was only recently 
controlled and eventually suspended (see p. 247), far more of 
i tribesmen are now armed with modern rifles than was formerly 
the case. 


Propucts AND TRADE 


The greater part of the settled population lives by agriculture, 
of which date cultivation is the commonest form. Extensive date- 
groves are characteristic of the Batinah coast, the Wadi Sema’il, 
and the Sharqiyah district, and some very fine varieties are grown ; 
but the tree flourishes everywhere, even in almost inaccessible 
valleys and at a height of over 2,000 ft. above sea-level. Other 
fruit-trees which are more or less common are the plantain, mango, 
pomegranate, and quince, the sweet and bitter lime, the olive, and 
the almond ; the walnut, fig, vine, and mulberry flourish in Jebel 
Akhdhar, and the coco-nut palm grows in Dhofar. The common 
cereal crops are wheat, barley, maize, and millet; other crops 
are musk-melons, water-melons, lucerne, cotton, sugar-cane, and, 
in places, indigo and tobacco. The natural vegetation of the 
country is sparse and stunted, mimosa, acacia, and tamarisk being 
among the commoner trees; grass is nowhere abundant. 

Cultivation, whether of fruit-trees or crops, is dependent on 
irrigation. In the hills and where streams exist water is brought 
by a carefully constructed channel, sometimes subterranean, and 
in that case called a felej ; an open channel is called sdgiyah. Where 
irrigation is from wells, as in Batinah, water is raised to the irrigation- 
channel in leather hoists. 

On the sea-coast agriculture is supplemented, or replaced, by 
fishing. In Batinah, where the fisheries are important, the nets 
are sometimes a mile long and form the principal possession of the 
village ; at certain seasons the fishermen ply their trade along the 
coast of Mekraén. On the coast live stock, including camels, are 
largely fed on fish-heads boiled up with date-stones, remnants 
of mats, and other refuse. Cattle, sheep, and goats are found 
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everywhere ; the sheep, which are less numerous than the goats, are 
most common in the hilly districts, and in the possession of the 
Bedouins. The cattle are of the humped Indian variety. Camels 
are bred and sold by the Bedouins, and are numerous in Sharqiyah 
and Batinah ; the dromedaries of Oman are esteemed among the 
best in Arabia. In both the Hajar districts donkeys are largely 
employed, but very few horses are found anywhere. In normal 
times a considerable carrier-class is engaged in local trade and 
along the through routes from the coast to the interior. 

In some of the larger inland towns part of the population lives by 
retail trade or by simple industries and manufactures ; such are 
indigo-dyeing, as at Nizwa and ‘Ibri, copper and brass work at 
Nizwa, and the weaving of cloth turbans and lungis at other places. 
Muscat is famous for its gold and silver work, especially the sheaths 
and mountings of daggers and swords, the workmen being Indians 
(cf. p. 257). In addition to Muscat and Matrah, the towns of Sir 
and Khabirah are ports of which sea-borne trade is the mainstay. 

The only valuable export is dates, of which the better sorts go to 
America, and most of the remainder to India. The fard date, 
a small dark-coloured sort grown mainly in the Sema’il valley, is 
popular in America. Exports of secondary importance are pearls, 
mother-of-pearl, dried limes, fresh fruit, and salt fish, which go 
chiefly to India. By far the most valuable import, received in 
return, is rice from India; and next in importance are cotton 
goods, Indian, Manchester, and American, the first two classes 
imported through Bombay. Twist and yarn, silk and silk goods, 
sugar, coffee, and cereals (other than rice) form the chief remaining 
imports. With the exception of palm-trunks, all timber is brought 
from India and Africa. The foreign trade is largely in the hands of 
Indian merchants resident in Muscat and Matrah, but there are 
also some wealthy Arab merchants. 

The total value of imports at Muscat was £401,320 in 1911-12, 
£463,551 in 1912-13, and £407,768 in 1913-14. It should be noted 
that the imports for 1912-13 included an item of over £180,000 for 
arms and ammunition, imported mainly during the seven months 
from April to the end of October. By the latter date the warehouse 
regulations (see p. 247) had begun seriously to affect the traffic, 
and in 1913-14 the year’s imports under the same head amounted 
only to £13,500. The total value of exports was £290,387 in 
1911-12, £301,477 in 1912-13, and £271,536 in 1913-14. The 
decrease in the last year referred to, as compared with 1912-13, was 
entirely due to less export of specie. Muscat’s trade with the 
interior has of course been entirely dislocated since the rising of the 
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tribesmen in 1913 (see p. 247), and their capture of the Sem@’il 
valley. 

The British India Company, which has the contract for mails 
from and to India, provides a weekly fast mail service, and also 
a weekly slow coasting service, between Bombay and Basra, and 
the vessels call at Muscat both ways. The vessels of the Arab 
Steamers, Ltd., maintain an irregular service between Bombay and 
Basra calling at Muscat ; and during normal times vessels of the 
Bucknall Steamship Co., the Strick Line, and the West Hartlepool 
Steam Navigation Co. from London, the Compagnie Russe de 
Navigation & Vapeur et de Commerce from Odessa, and the Ham- 
burg-Amerika Line from Hamburg, call at Muscat. 


CURRENCY 


The currency of Oman is the Maria Theresa dollar or riyal, and 
the debased copper coin minted in 1895 to the order of the Sultan. 
The Indian rupee also circulates, and copper pice are imported from 
India, Zanzibar, and German East Africa. Sovereigns and British 
coins are also current in Muscat and Matrah, but in the interior 
these coins are exchanged at a discount. 

The rate of exchange between the Maria Theresa dollar and the 
rupee varied in the year 1912 from 141 Rs. 8a. (£9 7s. 4d.) to 152Rs. 
(£10 2s. 8d.) per 100 dollars, the lowest being in April and the highest 
in October ; in 1913 it varied from 145Rs. 8a. (£9 148.) to 154.Rs. 8a. 
(£10 6s.). The instability of the silver exchange occasions many 
shipments of specie between Muscat and Bombay, and is unfavour- 
able for trade. 

Trade accounts are kept in mohamadis and gaj—imaginary coins. 
There are two kinds of mohamadis, black and white ; the black is 
used for fruits, vegetables, &c., the white in wholesale accounts : 


1 dol. = 203 black m., or 114 white m. 


Most hundis (bills of exchange) from India show their face value 
in mohamadis and not in rupees : 


20 Gaj = 1 Mohamadi. 
114 Mohamadis = 1 dollar. 
100 Mohamadis = 1] Toman. 


With regard to the use of hundis in foreign trade, Lorimer (Gazet- 
teer of the Persian Gulf, 1908) writes : ‘ the usual means of payment 
is by Hundis, here called Kundis, or bills of exchange at twenty-one 
days’ sight, drawn against requirements; these instruments are 
practically accommodation bills, as possession is not given of the 
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bills of lading for the cargo against which they are drawn, and there 
is no relation between the value of the Hundi and the value of the 
consignment.’ He adds that the existence of such a trade usage is 
sufficient in itself to deter European firms from engaging in banking 
business in Muscat. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


There are two kinds of weights, one for the Sultan’s customs and 
the other for retail bazaar use. 
(1) Those used for the Sultan’s customs are : 


1 Kiyas = 6 dol., or 59375 oz. 
1 Muscat maund (or Mann) = 24 Kiyas, or 144 dol., or 8 Ib. 
142 oz. 
10 Muscat maunds = 1 Farasilah. 
200 Muscat maunds = ] Bahr. 


There is yet another weight also called Bahr, which is equal to 400 
Muscat maunds. This weight is exclusively used for weighing salt. 

(2) Bazaar weights are : 

1 Kiyas = §-71 dol., or 5-67 oz. 

1 Muscat maund (or Mann) = 24 Kiyas, or 137 dol., or 8 Ib. 8 oz. 


With the exception of rice, which is sold in bags, all cereals are 
sold by palli and farrah (wooden bowls) : 


40 Pallis =] Farrah. 
20 Farrahs = 1 Khandi. 


When measuring in pallt the measure is heaped up. The Indian 
rupee is taken as 1 tola, and is used for weighing perfumeries. The 
weight of a Maria Theresa dollar is chiefly used in weighing amber : 


6 Miskals (Mithqals) = 1 rupee weight. 
- 8 Miskals (Mithgdls) = 1 dol. weight. 


Weights and measures vary somewhat from place to place. Those 
in use at Muscat (given above) are the same as those of Matrah, but 
differ somewhat from those of the Batinah coast and other parts of 
Oman. Lorimer (Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 1908) notes that the 
Kiyas of the interior is only a quarter of the Muscat Kiyas, and that 
the same holds good of the Mann ; in the interior there is a weight 
called sa‘ (plur. sd‘at), equal to 72 Kiyas, and another called makiyal 
(plur. maka’il), equal to 12 Kiyas or half a Mann. 

The following is the ordinary table of measures of length at Muscat 
with their equivalents : 
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1 Shibr = 1 palm or 44 in. 
1 Thrash (Dhra‘) = 1 ft. 6 in. 
1 Baah (Ba‘) = 4 Thraahs or 6 ft. 


It should be noted that in all transactions the Dhra‘ is used ; 
this is the cubit, i.e. the distance from a man’s elbow to the point 
of his middle finger. Elsewhere the Shibr is a longer measure, the 
span. Lorimer notes the use in Oman of the Fatr, or short span, 
the space between the thumb and forefinger when extended. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government is a Sultanate, or absolute monarchy, the present 
hereditary Sultanate having arisen out of an ancient elective 
Imamate. The reigning family of the Al Bu Sa‘id owes its elevation 
to Ahmed ibn Sa‘id of the Azd tribe, formerly a trader and then 
Governor of Sohar under Seif ibn Sultan, the former Ya‘rabi 
Imam of Muscat. He mustered the inland tribesmen in 1741 and 
expelled the Persian allies of his predecessor from the country. The 
present Sultan is his lineal descendant in the fifth generation. 

The government is without system or efficiency, and outside the 
districts of Muscat and Batinah the Sultan’s authority has always 
been precarious or merely nominal. Inland chiefs, and in particular 
the Sheikhs of Rostaq, have never acquiesced willingly in the claim 
of the Sultan of Muscat to exercise lordship over them, and they 
have more than once come near expelling him from his capital. 
At the best the Sultan has been represented at a number of 
points by executive officials styled Valis who have exercised 
their powers according to the means at their disposal; and at 
some less important places a few minor civil or military officials have 
been stationed, under the orders of the Vali nearest them. But 
their authority has never been adequately supported. The total 
strength of the Sultan’s garrison being only 1,050 men, the detach- 
ments have been so small and dispersed that they have always been 
powerless against aggressive action. The method of subsidizing 
tribal levies has been tried, but was found to be both expensive and 
ineffectual. 

At the present moment the Sultan’s authority is limited to his 
capital and the coast-line; the populations of both the interior and 
the west and north of Oman, in other words the great proportion of 
the inhabitants, do not acknowledge his sway, and live in practical 
independence of him under their own chiefs. They claim a religious 
sanction for this attitude. For the title of the Sultan is nowadays 
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properly Seyyid, not Imam, the Ibadhi sectaries, who predominate 
in the population of Oman, according the latter title to their rulers 
not of right, but only if the latter are peculiarly qualified by religious 
learning. At the present time the principal Ibadhi Sheikh has put 
up an Imam in opposition to the Sultan. The rising proved serious, 
and disaster was only averted in 1915 by the intervention of our 
Indian troops (see p. 247). In fact, no Sultan for some generations 
has been able to establish or maintain his authority without our help. 

Apart from the annual subsidy from the Indian Government 
(see below), the revenue of the Sultanate is derived mainly from the 
sea-customs (‘ushir), import duty being levied on all goods at the 
rate of 5 per cent. ad valorem, the maximum permitted by treaty. 
Subsidiary sources of income are the Zakat and Beit el-Mal. The 
former term, technically applied, meansthe tax authorized by Moham- 
medan law on agricultural and movable property ; but here it 
denotes an export duty, permitted by the British Government to be 
taken at the rate of 5 per cent. ad valorem in lieu of the true Zakat. 
The concession was made on account of the Sultan’s inability to 
collect the Zakat in the up-country districts. On the sea-board the 
Beit el- Mal implies the rent of shops and other property owned by 
the State. 

Even in normal times the Sultan’s maintenance of law and order, 
beyond the limits of the capital and Matrah, was merely nominal. 
The administration of criminal and civil justice, such as could be 
carried out locally by the Valis in his name, was on the whole in 
accordance with Mohammedan law. Elsewhere the only effective 
justice is such as may be enforced by local sheikhs in accordance 
with Arab custom. 


REcentT HIstoRY AND PRESENT POLITICS 


Our treaty relations with Muscat began as early as 1798, and 
foreign interests, whether political or commercial, are predominantly 
British. Great Britain is the only power represented by a Consul or 
Political Agent, though France and the United States are each repre- 
sented by a Vice-Consul. Since 1891 the Sultan has been under 
a binding agreement with the Indian Government, and he receives 
a large annual subsidy, as well as a guarantee of protection, on 
condition of his observing it. The most important of its terms are 
that he shall alienate no part of his territory except to the British, 
that he shall direct his policy in conformity with ours, and that 


he shall accept no help, pecuniary or other, from any other foreign 
power. 
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The reigning Sultan of Oman, Teimur ibn Feisal, the eldest son 
of his predecessor, succeeded on October 4, 1913, at the age of 27, 
and was recognized by the British and French Governments on 
November 15 of that year. He found his realm in a bad state. In 
1895 his father, Feisal ibn Turki, had already experienced a formid- 
able rising of the Hinawi tribesmen, when the rebels actually pene- 
trated into Muscat, and drove him from his palace to take refuge 
in the eastern fort. At the time of his death he was faced by another 
serious rebellion with which his son has had to cope. His reign may 
be said to have marked the rise of the arms traffic, which during the 
last few years overshadowed all other questions at Muscat, and more 
than once imperilled the friendly relations between his State and the 
British Government. For not only did Muscat become a local centre 
of supply of arms and ammunition for Oman, but large consign- 
ments were re-exported thence tothe Persian coast and Afghanistan. 

A blockade of the Mekran coast, which was instituted by the 
British Government in 1909, paralysed for a time the export trade. 
Several large-captures were made, and the practice of carrying small 
consignments was stopped by the burning of dhows which were 
proved to have carried them. More stringent measures became 
necessary in 1912, when, after a preliminary proclamation in June 
of that year, an Arms Warehouse was established at Muscat, through 
which all traffic in arms and ammunition, whether for import or 
export, must be conducted under direct Government control. From 
the date of the opening of the Warehouse on September 1, the port 
of Muscat rapidly ceased to be a distributing centre. To a certain 
extent its place was taken by a number of smaller depots, scattered 
chiefly among the Oman hills and along the Batinah coast ; for sea- 
going steamers continued to smuggle arms in amongst bales of 
merchandise at various ports of call. But, after making all allow- 
ances, it would seem that, as a result of the Arms Warehouse, barely 
a tenth of the former infiltration of arms and ammunition reached 
the inhabitants. Moreover, in October 1913, the deportation of the 
notorious Baluchi arms trader ‘Ali Misa Khan, and his banishment 
for five years, served to inspire all arms traders with a wholesome 
respect for the State Warehouse and its regulations. 

In May 1913 the rising of the Oman tribes, which had been 
threatening for a year past, began to assume serious proportions 
under the leadership of the so-called Imam of Tanif, Salim ibn 
Rashid el-Kharisi. The rising was due to the preaching of the 
principal Ibadhi Sheikh, ‘Abdullah ibn Humeid es-Salimi, who 
inflamed any feeling of discontent at the establishment of the Arms 
Warehouse, and proclaimed his son-in-law, Salim ibn-Rashid, as 
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‘Imam of the Muslimin’. The rebellion spread rapidly, Nizwa 
falling about the middle of June, followed by Izki and ‘Awabi in the 
course of the month. In July a body of Indian troops was landed, 
and they occupied Beit el-Felej, a hamlet near Matrah (see p. 258), 
with a picket posted on Ruwi village (see p. 258). At the begin- 
ning of August the forts of Bidbid and Sema’il passed into the 
hands of the rebels ; and, as a projected attack on Muscat was 
rumoured, the garrison at Beit el-Felej] was doubled in Septem- 
ber. But nothing came of the attack at that time, and the new 
Sultan, after his accession, entered into negotiations with the Hinawi 
tribes and arranged a temporary truce. 

Throughout the year 1914 the Imam continued to give trouble in 
the interior, and made preparations for a renewed attack. A bom- 
bardment of the ports of Barkah and Quryat in April of that year 
had a tranquillizing effect upon the coast; but, as a means of 
precaution, Indian reinforcements were sent to Muscat in November. 
By the end of the year the tribes had gathered, and in January 1915 
the threatened attack took place, when a force of Arabs, estimated 
at 3,000, attacked the British outpost line but met with a crushing 
defeat. This success relieved the situation, though the rebel party 
still dominates the interior. Meanwhilé, the Warehouse has worked 
well, and the importation of arms and ammunition has ceased. 


DISTRICTS 


I. Ras EL-JEBEL, OR Rv’ts EL-JIBAL 


A mountainous district forming the northern part of the great 
Oman Promontory. Its coast-line runs from Ras Sha‘am in the 
Persian Gulf, round Ras Musandam to Dibah Bay in the Gulf of 
Oman. Its southern boundary may be regarded as marked 
approximately by the route which runs from Dibah by Khatt to the 
town of Ras el-Kheimah on the Persian Gulf. Geographically the 
coastal tract of Shameiliyah forms part of Ru’us el-Jibal, but 
politically it belongs to the Sharjah Principality (see p. 340 f.). 

The whole area is a maze of barren mountains, which on the 
eastern sidé rise abruptly from the sea and form precipitous cliffs, 
only broken here and there by small: sandy bays where valleys 
reach the coast. The promontory is indented by numerous deep- 
water inlets, some of considerable extent. In them the winds are 
very baffling, and entering or leaving is difficult for a sailing vessel, 
though any of them can be entered by a vessel under steam. Two 
of them, viz. Ghubbah Ghazirah, or Malcolm Inlet, and Khor esh- 
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Sham, or Elphinstone Inlet, form fine natural harbours. Malcolm 
Inlet would shelter a large fleet, but is not suitable for a fixed 
coaling-station as it would not be easy to defend. Vessels could 
safely coal in it from colliers, and it would serve as a good temporary 
anchorage. Elphinstone Inlet has three islands in it, one of which 
is called Telegraph Islet ; it formerly had on it a British telegraph 
station, the foundations of which still stand. The heat on this islet 
in summer is intolerable. 

There are date-groves in some of the valleys, especially near the 
sea ; but the mountains are almost entirely bare except for some 
vegetation in the fissures of the rocks, affording a scanty pasturage 
for goats. The highest peak of the district is Jebel el-Harim 
(6,750 ft.) in the centre of the peninsula, fifteen miles south of 
Khasab; the second highest peak is Jebel Qa‘wah (5,800 ft.), 
eight miles NNW. of Dibah. 

The population are almost entirely of the Shihth tribe, who are 
somewhat darker than the generality of Arabs and have probably 
absorbed some Persian elements. They belong to the Hinawi 
political faction, and are now fairly well armed with modern rifles. 
In general they speak the Shihhi dialect of Arabic, but an Iranian 
dialect is spoken at Kumzar in the extreme north of the peninsula. 
The Shihth of the coast inhabit houses of stone and mud, and live 
on the fish they catch, on imported rice, and on their own dates, 
supplemented by others from Batinah. Their principal occupations 
are fishing, pearl-diving, date-culture where possible, and the 
herding of goats. The Shihih of the interior cultivate grain, but 
they are in great measure Bedouin and they own large numbers of 
goats. They have no regular wells and obtain water from improved 
natural reservoirs in the rocks. The only other tribe is the Dhahu- 
riyin, who live in little settlements round Malcolm and Elphinstone 
Inlets. They are practically a part of the Shihth tribe, though they 
will not admit it. The Sultan of Oman is represented by a Vali at 
Khasab, with a guard of fifteen askaris, but he intervenes little in 
the affairs of the district, which pays no revenue. 

The principal settlements are : 

1. Khasab, a small town on the W. coast, lying on the S. side 
of the bay which forms the approach to Khor esh-Shan, or Elphin- 
stone Inlet. It stands on a sandy beach nearly a mile long, and is 
surrounded by date-groves, which extend some distance up a wide 
valley behind the town. There is a fort in the centre of the date 
plantations, and two or three small towers near the sea. Good 
water is obtained in abundance from wells (30 to 60 ft. deep). 
Wood, cattle, and vegetables are obtainable, and there is a bazaar 
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of ten shops in the town. The inhabitants depend on their own 
cultivation of dates and wheat, and on fishing. There are six 
sea-going boats. 

2. Kumzir, a small town at the head of a cove on the N. face of 
the promontory, built at the mouth of a gorge. There is no land 
route, nor any cultivation; the inhabitants are fishermen and 
possess five sea-going boats which trade salt-fish and shark-fins to 
Muscat and elsewhere. In the date season all but a few persons 
migrate to Khasab and Dibah. 

3. Bei‘ah, the southernmost village of the district, on the E. 
coast of the promontory. It lies one mile to the N. of Dibah, and 
is separated from it by a water-course up which the sea runs for 
two hundred yards. Behind the village the mountains rise at 
a distance of a mile and a half. The inhabitants live by date 
cultivation and fishing, and carry dates and fish to Muscat and the. 
Persian Gulf. 


Il. BarinaH 


This is the most important coastal district of the Sultanate, 
running for 150 miles along the Gulf of Oman, from the S. border of 
Shameiliyah, some 3 miles NNW. of Mureir, to Heil Al ‘Umeir on the 
SE. Inland it extends to the foot-hills of Western Hajar, which run 
roughly parallel to the coast at a distance of from 10 to 20 miles. 
The district consists of a low-lying plain, the stony character of the 
hills inland giving place to clayey soil on the level, which becomes 
sandy towards the sea. The channels of the great valleys, which 
scar the seaward slope of Western Hajar, become broken and 
dispersed when they reach the plain, and some of them are given 
different names from those they bear in the hills. There are no 
springs in Batinah, but water is everywhere obtainable from wells, 
the average depth of which is from 15 to 20 ft.; all crops are irrigated 
from the wells, the water being raised by cattle. 

Batinah is celebrated for its magnificent date-belt, which fringes 
the sea-shore almost continuously and in some places extends for 
7 miles inland. There is also a good deal of other cultivation near 
the coast, and fruit-trees are extensively grown. The date is the 
only article exported, but the import trade from Muscat is not in- 
considerable, as the valleys of Western Hajar are supplied through 
the Batinah ports. The interior of the district, with the exception 
of a few isolated spots, is barren and uncultivated. It is said that 
a large number of tribes, settled in the towns and villages, have 
Bedouin sections which wander with their flocks and herds over this 
Inner and unproductive belt. 
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Practically the whole of the Batinah belongs to the Hinawi 
faction. The largest and the most important tribes are the Y4l 
Sa‘d and the Hawdasinah ; the former are Ibadhis by religion, 
the latter partly Ibadhi and partly Sunni. The Yal Sa‘d are 
particularly wealthy, owning hundreds of thousands of date-palms 
and a good deal of land under grain, besides boats for trade and 
fishing ; they are consequently unwarlike and are little respected 
among other Arabs. The following is a list of the other tribes which 
are represented in this populous district: ‘Awamir, Dari‘, Dhahil, 
Futeisat, Ghafalah, Beni Haya, Hikman, Beni Jabir, Jannabah, 
Beni Ka‘ab, Beni Kaheil, Maqabil, Matarish, Mazari‘, Mishaqisah, 
Na‘im, Qawasim, Yal ‘Abd es-Salim, Shawafi‘, Siyabiyin, Al 
‘Umeir, Beni ‘Umr, Yahamidah, Beni ‘Ali, Al Badar, Bidiwat, 
Yal Breik, Daramikah, Dawakah, Fazara‘, Ghafeilat, Beni Ghaith, 
Ghawarib, Hadadabah, Aulad Hadid, Al Hamad, Beni Hammad, 
Beni Bu Hasan, Hinadis, Beni Hina, Huyid, Jabir, Yal Jarad, 
Beni Khalid, Yal Khamis, Beni Khaimmarah, Khazeimat, Ma‘awal, 
Manawarah, Magannah, Maraziq, Mashafirah, Muwalik, Nuwafil, 
Al Bu Qarein, Qateit, Radeinat, Al Bu Rasheid, Beni Rashid, Riya- 
yisah, Beni Sa‘d, Salatinah, Suwalih, Yal Shabib, Shabil, Shamis, 
Shiyadi, Al Wahibah, Za‘ab, Bayasirah, Baluchi, Fawaris, Jadgal, 
Khojah, and Persians or ‘Ajam. 

The district is easily accessible by sea from Muscat, and the 
Sultan of Oman maintains representatives at nine of the coastal 
towns. The principal Vilayet is Sohar, which is divided into the 
sub-Vilayets of Saham, the town and district of Sohar, Liwa, and 
Shinds. The remaining towns at which Valis are maintained, 
beginning from the north, are Khabirah, Suweiq, Masna‘ah, 
Barkah, and Sib. . 

The following are the principal towns and villages :— 

1. Sohar, the administrative centre of the whole western half of 
Batinah, and the port of supply for a number of wadis and in some 
degree for the Bireimi Oasis (see p. 281). The town contains about 
800 houses, mostly of mud and stone, and is walled upon the land- 
ward sides ; several hut-villages adjoining Sohar are also reckoned 
as quarters of the town; total population 7,500. The greater 
part of the town of Sohar is in the hands of Persians and Baharinah, 
or Arab-speaking Shiahs, less than a quarter belonging to the 
Bayasirah, an industrious and wealthy Arab tribe of inferior social 
status divided in politics between the Ghafiri and Hinawi factions. 
One quarter on the NW., separated by a small creek from the town, 
is inhabited entirely by Baluchis, and is known as Hadhirah. The 
date-belt is 3 miles deep at Sohar, and besides dates the principal 
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exports, drawn from the surrounding districts, are ghi, dried limes, 
cow-hides, and goat-skins. The town’s principal customer is 
Muscat, where there is also a ready market for the silk turbans and 
lungis of local manufacture; cloth, flour, and rice are impo 
from the capital. The Sohar bazaar contains about 200 shops. 
The Vali, with a force of about thirty men, resides within the town 
in the fort, a huge brick construction, square in ground-plan and 
four storeys in height. 

2. Shinds, some 30 miles NNW. of Sohar, and the capital of the 
Shinas division of the Sohar Vilayet. There are some 400 houses 
in the town, and a bazaar of 7 shops; population about 2,000. 
The water-supply is from wells; and the inhabitants depend on 
their date plantations and on fishing. The fort is held on behalf 
of the Sultan of Oman by a garrison of ten men under an ‘Agqid. 

3. Liwa, a town about 3 miles inland from a point on the coast 
about 144 miles NW. of Sohar ; population about 3,500. It is the 
chief trade centre of the Liwa sub-Vilayet, and is the seat of a 
deputy-governor, under the Vali of Sohar, with a garrison of ten 
men. The town is divided into seven quarters, a considerable 
proportion of the houses being owned by Baluchis and Persians. 
The most numerous Arab section is the Beni Hina, Ibadhis by 
religion and belonging to the Hinawi political faction. 

4. Saham, a coast town some 15 miles SE. of Sohar and a mile or 
two (half an hour) to the east of the mouth of Wadi ‘Ahin; the 
dwellings are mostly huts, and the town is divided into six quarters ; 
population about 3,800. It is the capital of the Saham sub- 
division of the Sohar Vilayet, and after Sohar is the largest port 
of the district ; the sub-governor has a garrison of ten men. The 
town owns 30 boats (badans) trading with Muscat, Shinas, and the 
Persian Gulf, in addition to numerous fishing-boats and smaller 
craft. The inhabitants are mainly Baydasirah, Baluchis, and 
Za‘ab, the last-named a tribe of Trucial Oman, Hindawi in politics 
and Hanbali Sunnis by religion ; a few of the houses belong to the 
Shihth. Date cultivation and fishing are the principal industries. 

5. Khabirah, a large coast town, some 19 miles SE. of Saham, 
at the mouth of the Wadi Hawasinah, which passes the east side of 
the bazaar; the dwellings consist entirely of huts; population 
8,000. Three-quarters of the inhabitants are Hawasinah ; there is 
a Khojah settlement (see p. 258) of about 25 families. Khabtirah 
is the port of the Wadi el-Hawasinah and in part of the Wadi ‘Ahin. 
The Vali has a detachment of ten askaris. The revenue is only 
about $2,000 a year, collected as Zakat; the whole is spent on local 
administration. 
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6. Suweiq, about 22 miles ESE. of Khabirah, is a compact town 
of some 600 huts, with a fort. It is one of the ports of the Wadi 
Beni Ghafir, and possesses 15 boats (bagarahs and badans) trading 
with Muscat and the Persian Gulf, and some fishing-boats ; the 
rest of the town is occupied with date cultivation and the keeping 
of live stock. The inhabitants are Suwalih, Baluchis, and Persians, 
and there are a few families of Khojahs. The Vali has a garrison 
of twenty-five men. 

7. Masna‘ah, a small town of about 300 houses, at the mouth of 
the Wadi Fara‘, or Wadi Rostéq, some 17 miles ESE. of Suweiq. 
It is the port of the Rostaq district and of the Wadi Beni Kharis, 
trading with Trucial Oman and Muscat. The fort is occupied by 
the Vali, with a garrison of 70 men, and about $4,000 are remitted 
annually to Muscat from the customs duties. A little less than 
a third of the population are Baluchis ; the most numerous Arab 
tribes represented in the town are the Yal Jarad and the Y4l Sa‘ad, 
the latter a numerous tribe of eastern Batinah (see above). There is 
an Arab bazaar of about 50 shops, and within the fort are 10 shops 
kept by Hindus; there are also a few Khdjah traders in the town. 
The date-groves extend 4 or 5 miles along the sea and 2 or 3 miles 
inland. The wadi separates the town from the adjoining village 
of Shirs. 

8. Barkah, a scattered town on the E. side of the Wadi Ma‘awal 
at its mouth, about 18 miles ESE. of Masna‘ah and some 43 miles 
(crow-fly) W. by N. of Muscat. The town consists mostly of huts, 
scattered among date plantations, and extends along the shore for 
about 3 miles; population 5,000. In the centre is a large and 
lofty fort, very conspicuous from the sea; it is surrounded by 
a turreted wall within which are some substantial houses. There 
is a well-stocked bazaar where almost every article procurable at 
Muscat may be obtained. The date-groves, for which Barkah is 
celebrated, extend from Wadi Manimah, 6 miles E. of the town, to 
Wadi el-Qasim, some 10 miles to the W. of it. Fishing is also con- 
ducted on a great scale, quantities of fish being salted and carried 
into the interior ; but the anchorage is an open roadstead, affording 
no protection from the prevailing winds. The Arab population, 
which consists in great part of Bedouins who have settled and 
acquired date plantations in addition to their cattle, sheep, and 
camels, is exceeded by the Baluchis and Jadgals (Arabic Zidjal), 
a tribe of Persian Mekran said originally to have come from Sind 
and Sunnis by religion. There are a few Khojah families, and some 
Hindu merchants, who enjoy British protection. In the date 
season the population is swelled by harvesters from Muscat, and 
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sections of Bedouin tribes often visit the town. The Vali remits to 
the Sultan $1,200 from the Zakat, but the customs of the port are 
expended locally. The fort is garrisoned by 20 men commanded by 
an ‘Aqid. 

9. Sib, a very scattered coast town, some 18 miles E. of Barkah 
and about 25 miles (crow-fly) from Muscat ; population about 2,000. 
It comprises several detached groups, or quarters, consisting al- 
most entirely of mud huts. The one masonry house, about a mile 
from the shore, at the inner edge of the date-groves, is the residence 
of the Vali. The bazaar, consisting of about 50 Arab and Persian 
shops, in addition to a few kept by Hindu traders, is poorly stocked. 
The principal Arab tribe represented in the town is the ‘Awamir, 
which is Nizaéri by descent but now Hinawi in politics; Baluchis 
and Jadgals form the next largest sections of the population. The 
date-groves and gardens are extensive, and fish is obtainable in 
fair quantities. The anchorage is seven or eight cables off shore, in 
five fathoms sand, and quite open to the prevailing winds. The 
customs duty on goods imported into Sib is payable at Muscat, but 
the Vali collects locally $1,000 as Zakat, which he remits to the 
capital. His authority is supported by a detachment of 40 men 
commanded by an ‘Agid. 


III. Tae Muscat District 


The tract of country which surrounds the town of Muscat, and 
forms a part of Eastern Hajar, may be conveniently treated as 
a separate district, though it has no local name. Its limits may be 
regarded as the Wadi Sema’il on the W. and the Wadi Tayin on the 
S., the sea bounding it upon N. and E.; it thus has a length of 
about 50 miles from WNW. to ESE., and a maximum breadth of 
about half that distance. It consists of a network of small valleys, 
diverging in different directions from the slopes of Eastern Hajar 
to the coast. Most of its surface is barren and rugged, but in places 
the country opens out into more or less level tracts. 

The only plain of any extent in the district is known as Saih 
Hatat ; it runs in a curve, about 30 miles in length, and includes 
the upper basins of the Wadis ‘Adai, Maih, and Mijlas, and a small 
portion of the course of Wadi Sarein. Its north-western part is the 
more open, approaching 8 miles in breadth, but north-eastwards 
it is narrower and more broken up ; its inhabitants are mostly Beni 
Waheib, a tribe that is found in but few places outside this district. 

The next largest inhabited area is the Wadi Boshar, a tract of 
country within seven or eight miles of Matrah, on the NW. side 
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of a spur, which runs from the range of Eastern Hajar to the sea 
between the town of Muscat and Wadi Sem@a’il. In spite of its 
name it is no true valley, and the drainage of the plain finds its 
way to the sea by various outlets. It contains a string of villages, 
extending for about 14 miles from NE. to SW.; they are little 
more than hamlets of huts, each with its own date-grove. The 
Wadi Boshar is celebrated for its hot springs, the one most fre- 
quented for medical baths being that at the village of Ghallah. 

The coast of the Muscat district is rugged and bold, the hills to 
the E. of Wadi ‘Adai coming right down to the sea; they are of 
limestone rock, except in the neighbourhood of the town of Muscat, 
where they are of volcanic origin. Five miles SE. of Muscat there 
is an anchorage, known as Bandar Jissah, formed by a precipitous 
island which lies E. and W. across the entrance of a bay a mile in 
length and breadth; the main entrance is to the E. of the island, 
280 yards broad with a depth of seven fathoms. The harbour is 
sheltered except from the NE., and would afford anchorage in six 
to seven fathoms for a fair number of vessels ; the site is naturally 
adapted for fortification. On the mainland is Qawdsim, a village 
of 60 houses with a date-grove at the mouth of a valley; the an- 
chorage can be reached by a coast-track which runs from Muscat 
as far as Qantab. 

There is no town of importance in the district with the exception 
of the capital and its suburb Matrah, from which the land routes 
start. The most important of these is that which taps the Wadi 
Sema’il near Fanjah, the principal highway between the coast and 
the interior of Oman (see p. 259). The following is a description of 
Muscat and Matrah : 

1. Muscat, the capital of the Oman Sultanate and the residence 
of the Sultan. Inland the town is cut off from the interior by rugged 
and almost inaccessible hills, formed by an outcrop of igneous rock 
which extends for 10 miles along the coast to a depth inland of 
3 miles. The greater part of this volcanic basin is drained by the 
Wadi el-Kebir, and the town of Muscat is built at the point where 
the valley reaches the sea ; it lies on the Bay of Muscat, the eastern- 
most of five large contiguous coves or indentations. 

The bay is three-quarters of a mile deep and half a mile wide, 
and is open to the NNW. Its W. side is formed by a rocky pro- 
montory (435 feet high) terminating seawards in Ras Kalbih; on 
its E. side is Muscat Island (1,300 yds. long and 350 ft. high), ending 
seawards in Ras Muscat. Between Muscat Island and the mainland 
is a rocky islet (100 ft. high), with a narrow and shallow channel 
on each side of it. On the W. side of the bay a small sheltered cove, 
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called Makallah, is formed by a spur which projects about 200 yards 
into the harbour. The anchorage for large vessels is off the western 
shore near Sira el-Gharbi point, a spur to the SE. of Ras Kalbih ; 
native vessels anchor closer in. 

Behind the town the hills rise to heights of 300 and 400 feet, and 
are dominated by Jebel Bardah (1,350 ft.), about 3 miles to the S. 
A route to the interior, by the Wadi el-Kebir, can be traversed 
only by foot-passengers. A track, practicable for animals, leads 
westward over a pass to Riyam and Matrah, and there is a similar 
pass on the SE. to Sidab. Both passes lie beyond the outer 
suburbs, and each is barred by a wall pierced with a gateway. 

Muscat consists of a walled town, built along a sandy beach at 
the head of the cove, and an extensive collection of unwalled 
suburbs. The town, fronting the harbour, is about half a mile in 
length from E. to W., and extends a quarter of a mile inland. On 
the E. side the hills are precipitous and no wall is necessary ; the 
wall is built on the S. and W., and has towers at intervals. The 
main gate is on the W. side, the Bab el-Kebir, through which runs 
the road to the majority of the suburbs and to Matrah. The Bab 
es-Saghir, on the road to Sidab, is on the S. side. Both are fortified 
gateways at which guards are stationed day and night. A third 
gate, of less importance, spans the Wadi el-Kebir at the NW. corner 
of the town. The town’s water-supply, situated about half a mile 
up Wadi el-Kebir, is also protected by a high square fort, built by 
the Portuguese, and there are a number of small block-houses in the 
hills surrounding the suburbs. The principal defences on the sea- 
side are two forts, also of Portuguese construction, one on each 
side of the sandy beach in front of the town ; they are built on 
cliffs about 150 ft. above sea-level, and are approached by 
staircases cut in the rock. These and two other subsidiary forts 
on the E. and W. sides of the harbour are now of no military 
value. 

Many of the houses in the town are handsome structures of two 
or more storeys, built of stone, concrete, or mud, and plastered with 
gypsum stucco. The suburbs consist mostly of mat-huts, but some 
of them contain a few fairly good houses. The old mosques of the 
town are without either domes or minarets, but one of more 
imposing appearance has recently been erected at the E. end of 
the town. The British Consulate, a large house with a flagstaff, 
lies also at the E. end, fronting the sea; and the hospital, in 
charge of an officer of the Indian Medical Service, lies to the W. of 
Ee Consulate. The largest building on the sea-front is the Sultan’s 
palace. 
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In number the population of Muscat fluctuates, and is lowest in 
the hot weather, when more than half the inhabitants of the suburbs 
seek a less trying climate in Sib, Barkah, and other places in Batinah 
In winter, when the town is full, its total population may be set at 
10,000, of whom some 3,000 reside within the walls. The popula- 
tion is a medley of races, and includes very few pure Arabs. Numeri- 
cally Baluchis appear to form its strongest element, serving as 
soldiers, sailors, porters, and servants, and engaging in trade in A 
a small way; the next most numerous classes are probably the 
negroes and half-caste Arabs called Mawalid. There is a consider- 
able Persian community, whose members are shopkeepers, fish- 
mongers, and makers of quilts and bedding. The Hindu com- 
munity is smaller, and includes bankers, importers of Indian goods, 
date-exporters, and silversmiths ; the Hindus also own some of 
the best gardens in the suburbs. The commercial community 
also includes a few Portuguese, Khodjahs, and Jews. There are 
some Abyssinians, Nubians, and Hadhrami, the last named-holding * 
posts in the Sultan’s service ; and a few fishermen from Socotra 
come each year to the Makallah Cove at the beginning of the hot 
weather and stay fora month or two. The language of the town 
is Arabic, but many persons speak Persian, Baluchi, and Hindus- 
tani, and business communications can be sent in English. 

When the weather permits, excellent fish are caught in abundance 
every morning outside the entrance to the harbour, and there are 
some small market gardens and a few date-trees in Wadi el-Kebir ; 
but in other respects the town has no natural resources, and all food 
and fuel are imported. 

Muscat is the only port of Oman where steamers call regularly ; 
for the steamship services, see p. 243. For the commerce and shipping 
of the town, see p. 242; for its weights, measures, and currency, see 
pp. 243 ff.; and for its system of administration and recent history, 
see pp. 245 ff. <A British Political Agent and Consul are stationed 
at Muscat ; and there are also American and French Vice-consuls. 
Post and Telegraph Offices have been established by the Indian 
Government. The town is connected by telegraph cable with 
Jashk, and thus with all parts of the world. 

2. Matrah, about two miles to the W. of Muscat, is larger than 
the capital ; it is in fact the largest town in the Sultanate of Oman ; 
total population 14,000, of whom about 9,000 reside within the 
walls. It is also the most important town commercially ; for, since 
Muscat has no land communications, all goods for the interior, 
after being imported at Muscat, must be reshipped to some other 
distributing centre, and this is generally Matrah. Like the capital 
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it is enclosed by rugged hills on the landward side, but its isolation 
is less complete ; in addition to the coast road to Batinah, an easy 
route leads over a pass to Beit el-Felej and Ruwi, whence routes 
branch to various parts of the interior. Communication with 
Muscat is maintained chiefly by boat, the passage by rowing-boat 
occupying about three-quarters of an hour. Most of the merchants 
of Muscat reside here. 

The town is built on a beach of Matrah Bay, which is less remark- 
able in appearance than the Bay of Muscat, and is more easily 
entered. Though open to the NE., it is sheltered from the NW., 
and is preferred as a harbour by native craft. The town extends 
along the water’s edge for ? mile, and has an average depth inland 
of 250 yards, It is protected on the landward side by a wall with 
fortified gateways, the principal gate being the Bab el-Kebir at the 
SW. corner of the town, by which the road leaves to Ruwi. As 
around Muscat, several block-houses command the approaches to 
the town through the hills. On the seaward side Matrah is defended 
by a fort on a rocky eminence at the E. end of the town; it is 
a Portuguese construction of the same type and value as the forts 
of Muscat. Within the walls the town is divided into eleven 
quarters, the houses being meaner than those of the capital; there 

‘en six quarters outside the walls. The population is as hetero- 
' Yeneous as that of Muscat ; but whereas at Muscat there are many 
Hindus and but few Khojahs, here the Hindus are few and the 
Khojahs number over a thousand. In fact, Matrah forms the 
head-quarters of the Khodjah sect in the Persian Gulf. They live 
in @ fortified quarter in the centre of the town upon the sea-front, 
known as the Khojah Fort, which gives them security from attack 
by the Arabs and privacy for their women ; the only non-Khdjahs 
admitted to the enclosure are the British officials of Muscat, 
whom they regard as their natural protectors. At least half the 
population of Matrah are Baluchis, the predominant Arab tribes 
Te of the Beni Hasan, Siyabiyin, Rahbiyin, and the Beni 
abir. 

The bulk of the up-country trade of Oman is concentrated at 
Matrah, which is the loading and unloading place of caravans for 
the interior ; the import and export trade is mostly in the hands 
of the Khojahs and Hindus. The town is governed by a Vali 
on behalf of the Sultan, and has a garrison of 100 askaris. In 
block-houses at each of the neighbouring villages of Arbaq and 
Mateirah, a guard of 50 askaris is stationed at night ror the pro- 
tection of the town. 
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IV. Eastern Hasar 


A tract of mountainous country of limestone formation, occupy- 
ing the north-eastern fringe of the Oman peninsula, and extending 
for about 120 miles from Wadi Sem@’il and its tributaries on the 
NW. to the Jebel Khamis range on the SE. Its watershed, which 
is continuous with that of Western Hajar, is about 50 miles from 
the sea at the head of Wadi Sema@#il; beyond Muscat town its dis- 
tance from the coast diminishes until, in the neighbourhood of Sir, 
the watershed approaches within 20 miles of the sea. There is no 
continuous coastal plain, such as separates Western Hajar from 
the coast ; and between Daghmar and Sir the foot-hills of Eastern 
Hajar fall directly into the sea. 

Over the greater part of the district the hills maintain a com- 
paratively high elevation, reaching 5,250 ft. at the head of Wadi 
Tayin, and 6,300 ft. inland of Quryat ; but SE. of Jebel Khadhar, 
in the Jebel Khamis range beyond Sir, they fall away to 2,845 ft. 
The disposition of the valleys and ridges with reference to the 
axis of the main range is still imperfectly ascertained ; but their 
arrangement appears to be less regular than that of Western Hajar 
(see p. 263): Wadi Tayin, for example, in its upper course runs 
parallel to the general direction of the range instead of at right 
angles to it. The inward slopes of Eastern Hajar are practically 
unknown, but they appear to be less abrupt than the outward 
face. 

The most important district of Eastern Hajar is the Wadi Sem&’il, 
which forms its north-western boundary, dividing the Hajar range 
into an eastern and a western mass. It is the most populous and 
politically the most important valley in the Sultanate of Oman, 
and is described in detail in Route No. 71 (vol. ii, pp. 319 ff.) ; its 
principal settlement is Sem@’il, the seat of a Vali, who represents 
the Sultan’s authority in the valley. 

The other important settlements of Eastern Hajar are all on the 
coast ; they are described in the following sections, in order from 
NW. to SE., following the description of Sema’il : 

1. Sem&’il, an important settlement and oasis in Wadi Sema@’il. 
It is not a single compact town, but a group of twelve adjoining 
unwalled villages, with their plantations, fields, watch-towers, and 
homesteads ; these form a luxuriant settlement extending along 
the valley for 10 miles, with an average breadth of 1 mile. Its 
centre, Hisn] 8ema’il, divides the upper portion of the Sem@’il 
settlement (‘Alayah), tenanted by Hindawi tribes, from the lower 
valley (Sifdlak) which is held by Gh4firis. The two halves of the 
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settlement are constantly at feud, and when the stream is low the 
Hinawis sometimes cut off the water from the lower town. 

The castle of Hisn Sema’il stands on an isolated rocky eminence, 
scarped all round at the base, and presenting a high precipitous 
cliff on the side towards the valley ; it commands the great highway 
along the valley between the coast and the interior. On the east or 
lower side is a massive gateway containing two unfailing wells cut 
through the solid rock. The keep, a large circular tower of solid 
stone masonry, is built on the highest point of the rock, and contains 
a capacious reservoir which is always kept filled. Curtain walls, 
connecting the keep and the gateway, enclose a considerable area of 
irregular shape. The Vali resides at Hisn Sema’il, and his authority 
is supported by a detachment of 25 askaris, under an ‘Agid. 
Immediately under the castle on the W. side are some 30 or 40 
houses and about 60 shops, known as Siq Sema’il; here the 
usual food-supplies, fruit, vegetables, meat, and salt fish, can be 
obtained. 

The settlement is rich in fard dates, and a large quantity are 
boxed and shipped annually to New York and Boston markets. 
Fruits grow here in great abundance and variety, Muscat and 
other markets being largely supplied from Sema’il. The only local 
manufacture is cloth-weaving ; cotton, both white and brown 
varieties, is extensively grown inthe valley. About $2,400 are col- 
lected annually as revenue, and of this a balance of $1,000 usually 
reaches the Muscat treasury. The Sultan’s private property in land 
and date plantations, of an annual value of $2,000, are assigned for 
the Vali’s maintenance. 

2. Qurya&t, a town on the coast of Eastern Hajar, 31 miles SE. 
of Muscat, standing on the S. side of a creek formed by Wadi 
Mijlas. It consists of 12 hamlets, of which 3 stand on the sea- 
shore and the remainder on a plain, about 2 miles wide, extending 
between the coast and the hills; total population about 3,500. 
There is a good bazaar, the town being the port of supply for the 
interior via Wadi Tayin ; the inhabitants own a dozen large badans 
by which communication with Muscat is maintained. The date 
plantations are considerable, and barley and musk and water 
melons are cultivated ; there is also a fishing industry, and lime 
and firewood are exported to Muscat. The Sultan of Oman main- 
tains a Vali, with a military detachment of 15 men who occupy 
the fort in the Siq quarter. The customs of the port bring in 
a revenue of $3,000, and Zakat yields $1,700 a year: but, with 
the exception of $1,000 annually remitted to Muscat, the whole is 
devoted to local expenses. 
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3. Daghmar, a group of hut-villages on the coast, about 4 miles 
SE. of Quryat, in a plain, bounded inland by steep and rugged 
hills of limestone; the centre of the plain is crossed by a chain of 
low, stony knolls, on one of which is a small ruined tower. The 
drainage of Wadi Tayin reaches the sea here by several channels, 
passing between and round the villages. The group of villages 
extends for about 4 miles from NW. to SE. Water is good and 
plentiful, from wells 15 to 20 ft. deep; dates, fruits, lucerne, and 
cotton are cultivated; vegetables, fish, and live-stock are also 
obtainable. 

4. Tiwi, or Teiwi, a large village on the coast at the mouth of the 
Wadi Tiwi, the chief port of the Beni Jabir country. It consists of 
three separate quarters, Ramlah, Quff, and Jaretf, all upon the 
coast, the wadi entering the sea between Quff and Jareif. Ramlah 
and Quff are both walled and contain mud houses and a few shops ; 
Jareif is a fishing-hamlet. There are many weavers in Quff, the 
rest of the inhabitants of Tiwi being cultivators and fishermen. 
Some 400 yards from the sea is a lagoon of fresh water, and date-- 
groves and fruit-trees grow in the gorge of Wadi Tiwi behind the 
village. 

5. Kelhat, or Qalhat, an unwalled fishing-village on the coast, 
12 miles NW. of Sir, consisting of about 125 mud houses and 
a small bazaar of a dozen shops; there are a few wells, but no 
dates nor cultivation. The hills of Eastern Hajar rise behind the 
village at a distance of less than a mile, and the Wadi Hilam reaches 
the sea on its E. side; the inhabitants possess 12 badans, which 
trade with Muscat and Sir. 

6. Sar, a town of great political and commercial importance, on 
the coast, some 94 miles SE. of Muscat, and 17 miles W. of Ras 
el-Hadd. It is the second largest town of the Oman Sultanate, 
being only exceeded in size by Matrah (see p. 257); total population 
about12,000. Itis built on both sides of a creek at its entrance, which 
is 150 yards wide, and, after running S. for half a mile, gives access 
to an interior basin about 2 miles in extent from E.to W. At low 
water there is only three-quarters of a fathom in the creek, and the 
basin is practically dry ; consequently Sir can only serve as a port 
for vessels of small draught. Behind the town and basin, at a 
distance of about 2 miles from the sea, a stony ridge runs from SE. 
to NW., and rises into shingly flats about 50 ft. high ; and behind 
the ridge and parallel to it is a plain which contains the lower 
course of Wadi Fuleij (or Falaij). 

The town consists of two large quarters separated by the entrance 
of the creek. That on the E. side is ‘Aiga, consisting of about 
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300 houses of the Beni Bu ‘Ali tribe. Opposite is Mugreimatein, 
a large quarter of 1,500 houses inhabited by Jannabah, who are 
perpetually at feud with the Beni Bu ‘Ali of ‘Aiga. The houses in 
both quarters are mostly mud and stone, with stuccoed roofs, but 
some are merely buts ; the best houses and the largest number of huts 
arein Muqreimatein. There are no date-groves in the neighbourhood 
of these two quarters, which together compose the town of Sir and 
have an aggregate population of about 9,000. A mile and a half to 
the W. of Muqreimatein and half a mile from the sea is Saneisalah, 
a village of some 200 houses, with Shaght, another village, half its 
size, on the coast to the N. of it; both these may be regarded as 
component parts of Sir. On the plain at the back of the ridge, 
between it and the bed of Wadi Fuleij, is Bildd es-Siir, a stone- 
built village of some 250 houses divided into seven quarters, with 
extensive date-groves and lucerne cultivation; it supplies the 
town of Sir with vegetables and fodder, and part of it is known as 
Siq Sir. A mile to the NW. of Bilad es-Sir is Jinah, a small 
village of about 40 houses, mostly huts, with an old fort. The 
inhabitants of Muqreimatein obtain their drinking-water from 
Bilad es-Sir, from Jinah, from Saketkarah, a walled enclosure with 
date-palms at the head of the Sir creek, and from Shamth, a spot 
on the E. side of the creek to the S. of ‘Aiga ; the inhabitants of 
‘Aiga depend chiefly on Shamih. 

Sur is the port of the whole district of Ja‘lan and nearly all 
Shargiyah; the celebrated dates of Badiyah are shipped here. 
Imports consist of rice, piece-goods, wheat and other grains, 
coffee, kerosene and other oils from Bombay and various Indian 
ports, ght from Dhofar, and tortoise-shell, shark-fins, and dried fish, 
for re-export, from Masirah. From Sir and Hadd together the 
Sultan of Oman does not secure more than $6,000 a year as customs 
and $2,000 as Zakdt, the whole of which is absorbed by the local 
administration. It has been estimated that, if his authority were 
more firmly established, the customs of Sir alone would yield 
a sum of $50,000 a year. 

The Vali of Sir maintains no garrison either in Muqreimatein 
or in ‘Aiga; but a total force of about 135 men is, in normal 
times, stationed in a number of forts and smaller posts in the 
neighbourhood, partly for the protection of the town and partly 
to control it by commanding its water-supply. The most important 
garrisons are two stationed at Bilad es-Sir, consisting of 40 and 
15 men respectively, and one at Saneisalah of 30 men. There 
is & garrison of 15 men at Burj el-d/urabba‘, built in 1902 between 
the ridge and Bilad es-Sir; and posts of 10 men are stationed at 
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Is, 2 miles SW. of Sur, where the road to Biléd es-Sir and the 
interior passes through a gorge in the ridge; at Sakeikarah, at the 
Head of the Sir creek ; and at Shamih. At the village of Jinah 
there is a small post of 5 men. 

7. Hadd, a village 16 miles E. by S. of Sir, in & sandy plain at the 
head of Khor el-Hayjar, about 1 mile inland in & SW. direction from 
Ras el-Hadd. It consists of about 200 dwellings, mostly huts. 
The water-supply is fairly good, but not abundant. The inhabitants 
are of the Muwalikh tribe, and live mainly by fishing, cod and other 
rock-fish being here of very large size. Hadd is treated as sub- 
ordinate to Sir for purposes of revenue and taxation; an a 
detachment of 15 men is stationed here under the Vali of Sir’s 


orders. 


V. WesTERN HaJarR 


The district of Western Hajar extends from Wadi el-Qér on the 
NW. to Wadi Sem@'il on the SE., having & length of about 160 
miles. ‘The watershed of the range is roughly parallel to the coast, 
and runs at an average distance of 40 miles ‘nland. On the seawa 

side its boundary is the line along which its foot-hills sink into the 
Batinah plain (see p- 250), at a distance, on an average, of some 
15 miles from the sea. The decline on the landward side is more 
gradual and the boundary with Dhahirah is somewhat indefinite. 
The valleys on this side up to their heads are generally reckoned 
‘n the latter district ; but if the westward slopes of the range be 
‘ncluded, down to the neighbourhood of Dhank and ‘Ibri (see 
pp. 268 and 270), Western Hajar would have an average breadth 


The main axis of the range Tuns NW. and SE., and the valleys 
on its slopes spread out at right angles on both sides. It is of 
limestone formation, and its north-eastern portion has generally 


the Wadi el-Jizi, is about 1,860 ft., and it rises to its highest in 
a considerable block at the SE. end, known as Jebel Akhdhar, 
which has an elevation of nearly 10,000 ft. This mountainous 
mass throws off from its eastern end a great spur which runs for 
nearly 30 miles to the NE. and forms the NW. boundary of Wadi 


next the sea. The chief peak is Jebel Sham or Jebel Wisham 
(9,940 ft.), nearer to the W. than to the E. end of the mass. Another 
important peak is Jebel Khadhar (7,500 ft.), at the SE. corner 5 
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and one of the highest points on the NE. spur is Jebel .Nakhl 
(7,000 ft.). 

There are no large towns in Western Hajar, and the small towns 
and villages, with one or two minor exceptions, are on the seaward 
side of the range. The principal ones are described in the following 
paragraphs, approximately in their order from SE. to NW. : 

1. Shareijah, the principal village of Jebel Akhdhar, built. on 
terraces on the face of a cliff at the head of Wadi Mi‘aidin ; elevation 
6,300 ft. The village looks down the valley, and the houses, about 
200 in number, are solidly built of stone, though small and mean 
in appearance ; they seem to overhang one another, the different 
rows being connected only by flights of irregular steps. Just below 
the village is a copious spring with circular reservoir. Cultivation 
is carried out upon ledges, 10 or 12 ft. wide, for about 1,000 ft. 
down the hill-side, and includes apricots, grapes, figs, pomegranates, 
and grain. Half the inhabitants belong to the Beni Riyaém and 
half to the Beni ‘Umr, both attached to the Ghfafiri faction and 
Ibadhis by religion. 

2. Seiq, the second largest village of Jebel Akhdhar, 1} miles 
W. of Shareijah. It is built under a scarp, 400 ft. high, and con- 
tains 60 families of the Beni Riyam. Irrigation is carried on 
by means of a small felej, and two crops of wheat and jowars are 
reaped in the year; the gardens contain vines on rude trellises, 
plum-trees, and pomegranates. 

Shareijah and Seiq lie on the landward side of the range. The 
following villages of Western Hajar are all situated on the seaward 
slope of the watershed. 

3. Nakhl, a small town at the head of Wadi Ma‘awal; elevation 
1,100 ft.; population about 3,500. Its site is enclosed on the 
S. and E. by mountains, and to the W. lies an intricate country of 
low hills and ravines ; sheltered from the hot winds of the interior, 
and receiving the sea-breeze, it possesses an agreeable climate. 
The settlement, consisting of eleven permanent quarters, is scat- 
tered among cide able and occupies an area of about four square 
miles; there is a bazaar of some 60 shops. The Sultan of Oman 
maintains a Vali at Nakhl, with a garrison of 25 men. The town 
possesses a watch-tower on a pinnacle of rock, some 200 ft. high, 
and between it and a hill called Jebel Laban is a fort on high 
ground. Nakhl is celebrated for its hot springs (highest tempera- 
ture, 106° F.), of which the greater number rise in gardens at the 
head of the valley. There is one water-mill for grinding flour. 

4. ‘Awabi, a small town on the 1. bank of the Wadi Beni Khartis 
within the hills, about 15 miles W. of Nakhl; elevation, 1,850 ft. ; 
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population, 2,500. There are about 300 houses in the town itself, 
mostly of mud and stone, but with some huts among them, and 
another 150 stand on lower ground ; the town possesses a bazaar 
of more than 50 shops. There are some date-groves and con- 
siderable cultivation. The place is defended by a fort called Beit 
el-‘Awabi, which occupies a strong positioncommanding the approach 
from Nakhl. ‘Awabi is a town of some importance, dominating 
as it does the Wadi Beni Khari, up which lies the best route to Jebel 
Akhdhar from the N. The Beni Riyam have perpetually disputed 
its possession with the ‘Abriyin, but the influence of the latter, who — 
possess 120 houses in the town, has generally been predominant. 
In 1900 the, ‘Abriyin transferred possession of the fort to the 
Sultan of Oman, who has since usually held it with a garrison of 
30 men. 

5. Rost&q, a town of about 400 houses, with mosque and castle, 
in the Wadi Fara‘, of which it forms the capital ; elevation, 800 ft. 
The inhabitants belong to the Miyayihah tribe, of the Ghafiri 
political faction. The bazaar is a substantial building and contains 
some 80 shops, where every description of merchandise is sold. 
The castle, a large and imposing structure, but rather dilapidated, 
is known as the Qal‘ah Kesra, or Qal‘ah Kesra Bin- Sharwan, and is 
said to date from pre- Islamic times. It consists of a citadel with 
four turrets, standing in a courtyard the walls of which are 
strengthened with bastions at the angles. The climate of Rostaq, 
like that of Nakhl, is cool and temperate, and the village is sur- 
rounded with plantations of date-palms, mangoes, and plaintains, 
and orchards of fruit-trees ; there is also considerable cultivation 
of wheat, barley, millet, beans, and lucerne. . On the outskirts of the 
village to the NE., close together, are two thermal springs, among 
the hottest in Oman, enclosed in large circular tanks or reservoirs ; 
they contain a considerable quantity of calcareous matter, and are 
used medicinally both for drinking and for ablution. Cold springs, 
of the temperature of the ground, are also abundant and help to 
supply the village and the irrigation-conduits. 

In a wider sense the term Rostaq is used for the whole of the 
Wadi Fara‘ which falls within the district of Western Hajar, 
including all its villages from Hazam upwards. Employed in this 
wider sense, the population of the district has been estimated at 
14,000. The Sultan of Oman normally maintains a@ post of 15 men 
at Mizahit, a village of 200 houses on the |. bank of the Wadi 
Fara‘ above Hazam and Jammabh, and lying within the district 
of Rostaq. 

6. Hazam, a walled village with an important fort, in a plain to 
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the W. of Wadi Fara‘, from which it is distant less than a mile. It 
lies below the Hajar hills some 15 miles from Masna‘ah, which forms 
its port. Some have therefore assigned it to the district of Batinah ; 
but there is no doubt that it forms the lowest point in the tract 
known as Rostaq, and it may therefore be properly included in 
Western Hajar. The village consists of some 80 houses, the inhabi- 
tants belonging to the Miyadyihah and Ya‘aribah tribes. There are 
no wells, and water is brought into the village by subterranean 
conduits from Wadi Fara‘; there are extensive date-groves and 
cultivation. The fort, which stands in the middle of the village, 
can be held by a small garrison, and its position enables it to 
command the routes in the neighbourhood, especjally that to 
Suweiq. 

7. Jammah, a walled town of some 500 houses belonging to the 
Beni Harras tribe, with extensive date plantations ; it lies opposite 
Hazam one or two miles to the E. of Wadi Fara‘, and by some is 
regarded as included within the district of Batinah. The town is 
protected by a fort on a hill, which belongs to the Sultan of Oman ; 
but he has never maintained a Vali or garrison here, as Jammah 
was always loyal to him. 

8. Ghaizein, a village of 200 houses on the 1. bank of the Wadi 
el-Hawasinah, 7 hrs. above its mouth at Khabirah (see p. 252). 
The village possesses live stock and some date-groves, and is the 
principal settlement of the Hawasinah tribe. 

9. Ghareifah, a village of 200 houses of the Beni ‘Isa, on the left 
bank of the Wadi ‘Ahin; it lies about eight hours from the point 
where the wadi reaches the coast about half an hour to the W. of 
the town of Saham (see p. 252). 

10. Hibi, a village of 80 houses with some date-groves, at the 
head of Wadi Sarraémi, about a day’s journey inland from the town 
of Saham. There is a fort in which the Sultan of Oman normally 
maintains a garrison of 40 men under the command of an ‘Agid. 

11. Heyyadh, a village of 30 houses belonging to the Jahawar 
and Shabiil tribes, on the right bank of the Wadi el-Hilti, about 
3 miles above the point where the valley leaves the hills; there 
are a few date-palms and scanty cereal cultivation. The village 
possesses a fort in which the Sultan of Oman normally main- 
tains a garrison of 10 men. 

12. ‘Ajib, a village on the left bank of the Wadi Hatta, in the 
extreme NW. of Western Hajar ; it lies a short distance above the 
point where the valley leaves the hills, about four hours from the 
town of Shinas (see p. 252) on the coast. The village consists of 
70 houses of the Washahat tribe. 
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VI. DHAHIRAH 


The district lying between Western Hajar on the NE. and the 
Ruba‘ el-Khali, or Great Desert, on the SW. ; at its NW. extremity 
lies Jau, a district independent of the Sultanate of Oman (see p. 281), 
and at its SE. end it is divided from Oman Proper by the range of 
Jebel Kor; it is about 100 miles in length from NW. to SE., with 
a breadth of about half that distance. Dhahirah consists of a plain 
of uneven surface, sloping from the foot-hills of Western Hajar to 
the Great Desert in which the whole of its drainage is lost. It 
possesses two principal valleys, the Wadi Dhank, which runs down 
from Hajar, at first from N. to S. and then westward, leaving the 
hills by a precipitous gorge just above the town of Dhank, and thence 
losing itself in the desert ; and the Wadi el-Kebir, which runs WSW. 
from Hajar towards ‘Ibri, becomes the Wadi Saneisal in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town, and receives the Wadi Sharsah and the Wadi 
el-‘Ain from the E., the former joining it a little above and the latter 
a little below ‘Ibri. 

The principal hills of the district are offshoots and outliers of the 
Hajar range, and include Jebel Fulev) (or Faleij), an isolated group 
of low hills about 25 miles to the NW. of ‘Ibri; some hills around 
‘Ibri itself, which rise 300 or 400 ft. above the plain; and some 
scattered hillocks, bordering the desert between ‘Ibri and Jebel 
Fuleij. The NW. slopes of Jebel Kor also lie within Dhahirah, as 
well as a ridge known as Jebel Haddah, which runs WNW. from the 
S. end of Jebel Kor. The district varies in elevation from 1,200 ft. 
at ‘Ibri to 2,750 ft. at Miskin. W. of Dhank the plain of Dhahirah 
is generally stony or shingly, with a scanty growth of mimosa and 
acacia that affords winter grazing for thousands of Bedouin goats. 
S. of Dhank the plain becomes more sandy, but between Jebel Kor 
and Jebel Haddah it is covered with débris from the hills, and 
mimosa again makes its appearance. Scrub jungles clothe the open 
plains by which Dhahirah merges into the Great Desert along its 
whole south-western border. 

There is an important nomad population in Dhahirah, belonging 
chiefly to the Na‘im and ‘Awamir tribes in the NW., and to the Dari‘ 
in the S., but their numerical strength has not been ascertained. 
The settled population of the district has been estimated at a little 
over 31,000. The towns and villages are strung along the five great 
wadis, the Wadi el-Kebir being the most densely populated (8,000, 
with 6,400 in Wadi Saneisal, its continuation), and next to it is the 
Wadi Dhank (pop. 7,300). The water-supply is generally obtained 
from springs. 
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The principal settlements are described in the following para- 
graphs, arranged in order from Dhank up the wadi to which it 
gives its name, and then down the Wadi Kebir (with Magqniyat 
on one of its tributaries), and finally down the Wadis Saneisal and 
Sharsah : 

1. Dhank (pronounced Danch), the second largest town of Dha- 
hirah (being exceeded in size by ‘Ibri), at the mouth of the pre- 
cipitous gorge by which the Wadi Dhank leaves the hills of Western 
Hajar ; population 3,500, belonging in the main to different sections 
of the Na‘im tribe. The town lies on the right bank, and is divided 
into two parts by a ridge of dark basaltic rock, the base of which 
is washed by the stream. The upper town (‘Alayah) consists of 
about 400 houses in five quarters, and the lower town (Sifdlah) of 
about 300 houses in seven quarters, each quarter being separately 
walled. There is a fortress in the upper town which is long and 
narrow owing to the configuration of the ground ; its curtain-walls 
are strengthened by six turrets. The houses are mostly built of 
sun-dried brick and are interspersed with date-palms and gardens ; 
there is a small bazaar, and on the outskirts of the town are date- 
groves, orchards of limes and pomegranates, and some cultivation 
of wheat, lucerne, and indigo. Water for irrigation is raised from 
wells by bullocks. The stream in the Wadi Dhank, which is here 
rapid, diminishes considerably in the hot season, but there are then 
heavy dews at night. 

2. Dit, a village on the right bank of the Wadi Dhank, with some 
date plantations. It consists of about 100 houses of the Bidah and 
Sa‘idah tribes. 

3. Fida, a village on the right bank of the Wadi Dhank, two miles 
above Dit, consisting of about 200 houses of the Beni Zid. The 
date plantations of the village form a long and narrow fringe in the 
vallev. 

. 4. Yanqul, a village on the left bank of the Wadi Dhank, two miles 
above Fida. It consists of about 200 houses of the Beni ‘Ali, and 
possesses some date plantations. 

5. Wugqbah, a village on the right bank of the Wadi Dhank, with 
considerable date plantations, about five hours above Yanqul. It 
consists of about 150 houses of the Beni ‘Ali. 

6. Miskin, a village near the head of Wadi el-Kebir; elevation 
2,750 ft. It consists of about 200 houses of the Beni Kelban tribe, 
belonging to the Jarawinah, ‘Ameirah, and Subeih sections. There 
are considerable date plantations ; wheat, jowart, and lucerne are 
grown, and in the orchards the mango, plantain, nabaq, fig, and 
vine flourish. The fields are fenced with thorny nebag branches ; 
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water for irrigation is brought in chamnels from springs. The village 
lies on the usual route between Rostéq and Dhank (see Route No. 72, 
vol. ii, pp. 326 ff.). 

7. Maqniyiat, a town on the inland slopes of Western Hajar, but 
reckoned as belonging to the district of Dhahirah. It lies in a valley 
known as the Wadi Bilad Shahi, a tributary of the Wadi el-Kebir, 
which rises near the head of Wadi Beni Ghafir. It consists of some 
740 mud houses of the Beni Kelban tribe, belonging to the ‘Ameirah, 
Ghababin, Jerawinah, Sinan, and Subeih sections. The town 
possesses considerable date-groves, and wheat, millet, and lucerne 
are grown. While many of the inhabitants are engaged in cultiva- 
tion, others are camel-men and donkey-men; they own some 
200 camels and 600 donkeys, which ply from Khabirah and Sohar 
on the Batinah coast (see above, p. 251 f.) to ‘Ibri and Dhank in 
Dhahirah. 

8. ‘Aridh, a village on the right bank of Wadi el-Kebir, about 
thirteen hours below Miskin; elevation 1,250 ft. It consists of 
about 320 houses of the Beni Kelban (Jeréwinah section) and the 
Shakeil tribes. It possesses date-palms and cultivation, but the 
inhabitants are carriers as well as cultivators, owning some 40 
camels and 100 donkeys. 

9. Dariz, a village four hours below ‘Aridh, in a side valley of 
Wadi el-Kebir, known as Qarn el-Kabsh. It consists of some 230 
houses, most of them belonging to the Miyayihah tribe. There are 
a few date-palms and a dilapidated fort. 

10. Beit el-‘Ainein, a fort in the Wadi Saneisal, below the junction 
of the Wadis Kebir and Sharsah. It consists of a building with two 
flanking towers, and has the reputation of being the second strongest 
fortressin Dhahirah. For many years its possession was fiercely con- 
tested by the surrounding tribes, and it is now occupied by a tribal 
garrison of the Miyaéyihah, who also hold an adjoining hamlet of 
20 huts and a large date-grove watered by three felejs. The place 
is also known by the name of Saneisal. 

11. ‘Araqi, a village on the right bank of Wadi Saneisal, just below 
Beit el-‘Ainein, and about two miles above ‘Ibri. It consists of 
some 225 houses, of which about 100 belong to the ‘Abriyin tribe, 
90 to the Beni Rashid, and 35 to Baluchis; there are some date 
plantations. The place is of importance owing to its fort, which 
came into the possession of the Sultan of Oman in 1904, and con- 
stituted his only foothold in Dhahirah. In normal times the Sultan 
stations a Vali at ‘Aragi, and about $100 is collected annually as 
Zakat and expended locally. 

The former village of Ghabbi, which lay just below ‘Araqi on the 
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right bank of the wadi, was destroyed in the tribal wars about 1875 ; 
it now consists of only two houses, garrisoned and used as forts by 
the Beni Kelban and Ya‘aqib tribes. 

12. Thbri, a large town in the Wadi Saneisal, the capital of Dha- 
hirah, standing on a low hill known as Harbarah ; elevation 1,180 ft.; 
population about 5,000, of whom about 3,500 belong to the Ya‘aqib _ 
tribe, and a proportion of the remainder to the Beni Kelban. The 
town is enclosed, except on the S. side, by hills rising some 300 or 
400 ft. above the plain at a short distance from it. It is divided 
into sixteen quarters, the bazaar and the poorer quarters form- | 
ing a compact block surrounding a small fort with tower. The 
bazaar, consisting of about 70 or 80 shops, is dirty, is the largest 
and most frequented in Dhahirah ; here all supplies such as are 
required by the Bedouins can be obtained, and here, too, booty 
collected during raids used to be disposed of to the highest bidder. 
The great mosque, said to be the largest Ibadhi mosque in Oman, 
is a plain and undecorated structure. The houses of the wealthier 
inhabitants are scattered in the sea of date-groves surrounding the 
town, which, with the exception of those of Wadi Sema’il (see 
pp. 259 ff.), are probably the most extensive in Oman. 

‘Ibri is famous for its fruit : in addition to dates, limes, mangoes, 
peaches, apricots, quinces, figs, bananas, oranges, pomegranates, 
pomaloes, almonds, plums, guavas, citrons, melons, and others are 
grown and largely exported. Abundant water is brought from the 
adjacent hills by two large conduits, which suffice to irrigate the 
whole of the oasis with its rich orchards and cornfields. At ‘Ibri, 
as at Adam (see below, p. 275), the Arabs of the eastern desert sell 
large numbers of the young camels which they have reared, and 
these are distributed from ‘Ibri to other parts of Oman. 

13. Saleif, a village on both banks of the Wadi el-‘Ain, near its 
junction with the Wadi Saneisal, is only two miles ESE. of ‘Ibri, 
of which it is practically a suburb. It consists of some 350 houses, 
150 belonging to the Manadharah and Suwawifah tribes. There is 
a small fort on the E. bank of the wadi overlooking an aqueduct ; 
dates and lucerne are grown. 

14. Bat, a village of about 180 houses, in the Wadi Sharsah, which 
joins the Wadi Saneisal from the E. between Beit el-‘Ainein and 
Dariz. The inhabitants belong to the Maqd@bil tribe, Ghafiri in 
politics. Water from wells. 

15. Wahrah, a village in the Wadi Sharsah below Bat. It consists 
of about 100 houses of the Mivayihah tribe, who are engaged in 


cultivation. 
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VII. Oman PROPER 


This district consists of a central plateau shut in on the N. by 
Jebel Akhdhar and on the S. by the desert. On the E. the range of 
Jebel Kor, running N. and S. for 20 miles as an offshoot of the 
Hajar hill system, forms a natural barrier which separates it from 
Dhahirah. On the W. side there is no natura] boundary dividing it 
from Shargiyah, unless it be the Wadi ‘Andam. 

Until the removal of the capital to Rostaq (see p. 265) and eventu- 
ally to the coast, Oman Proper was the principal seat of politica] 
power, as well as the most prosperous and civilized district, in 
Oman. The term Oman (‘Omdn) appears to have belonged originally 
to this inland plateau and from it to have spread to the whole princi- 
pality. Its two main channels of drainage are the Wadi Kalbu and 
the Wadi Halfein, both of which traverse it from N. toS., the former 
from Nizwa near the centre of the province, the latter from Izki at its 
eastern extremity. The Wadi Halfein is probably the longest in 
this part of Arabia ; beyond the border of the province it runs S.. 
by E. through the desert until it reaches the sea at Mahot (see p. 278). 
The Wadi Kalbu probably falls into the Wadi Halfein in the desert. 

The surface of Oman Proper, outside the oases, is rough and 
broken. The central portion, called Jauf, the ‘ hollow ’ or ‘ basin ’, 
contains the towns of Bahlah, Nizwa, and Izki; it is a stony plain 
thickly dotted with small volcanic hills and mounds, some of conical 
shape. The N. part, under Jebel Akhdhar, is very barren and 
seamed with dry water-courses. A wide and level surface with 
a gentle declivity to the S. separates Izki from Manah, and this con- 
tinues between Manah and Adam to the border of the desert, being 
sprinkled with dwarf mimosa and bunches of desert grass. At many 
places in Oman Proper the springs are hot, their temperature ranging 
from 102° to 112° F. 

The settled population of the district is said to be about 34,300. 
The Bedouins of Oman Proper are numerous, and belong to Jannabah 
‘Awamir, Al-Wahibah, Dari‘, Al Khameyyis, and other tribes. 

The following are the principal towns and villages, arranged in 
order from W. to E. and then southwards :— 

1. Seifam,a flourishing village at the W. end of the province under 
Jebel Kor in Wadi Seifam; elevation 1,900 ft. It consists of 
about 180 houses, with date plantations; it is the head-quarters of 
the Beni Shakeil. 

2. Bahlah, a town in the W. end of the province, about 20 miles 
W. of Nizwa, on the left bank of the Wadi Bahlah, which appears to 
be a tributary of Wadi Halfein ; elevation 1,600 ft.; population 
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about 3,000. The town is composed of a number of distinct villages 
or walled quarters, and its site, which with the surrounding date- 
groves and cultivation forms an irregular parallelogram about 
two square miles in extent, is also enclosed by a wall. In the centre 
rises & huge white fort with two towers, one of which is very lofty 
and commands a view of the whole valley ; around, on various 
sides, the plain is broken by low hills less than 2 miles distant. The 
inhabitants belong to several tribes, of which the most numerous are 
the ‘Abriyin and Bayasirah. 

Under the Nabhani dynasty, who ruled at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Bahlah was for a time the capital of all Oman. 
Some 4 miles to the SW. is Jabrin (elevation 1,800 ft.), now a ruinous 
fort, beside which are the dwellings of a few cultivators. Under the 
Ya‘aribah, once an important tribe which between a. D. 1625 and 
1744 supplied the rulers of Oman, Jabrin was for a short time 
the capital. 

3. Hamra, a small town on the left bank of Wadi Gh6l, with 
date-groves, a few miles NE. of Bahlah. It consists of about 300 
tee built of stone and gypsum, and is occupied by the ‘Abriyin 
tribe. 

4. Tandf, a walled village to the NW. of Nizwa, at the point where 
Wadi Tanif leaves Jebel Akhdhar ; elevation 1,950 ft. There are 
two gates in the wall, on the E. and W. sides, and within are about 
40 houses of the Beni Riyaém tribe. The Sheikh’s house is behind 
the town, on the edge of the Wadi Tanif, up which a track (the 
Tariq esh-Shass) leads over Jebel Akhdhar to ‘Awabi. The site of 
the village underneath the cliffs is cramped, and, shut in as it is by 
the mountains, the heat during the summer months is intolerable. 
There are date plantations and considerable cultivation. 

5. Nizwa, a large unwalled town, the most central of the district, 
some 20 miles W. of Izki and about the same distance from Bahlah ; 
elevation 1,900 ft. ; population about 6,000. It occupies a gentle 
slope, intersected by converging streams and wadis, at the base of 
Jebel Akhdhar. Towards the S. it is screened by broken ground 
and low hills, the summits of which are in many cases crowned with 
towers. Roth strategically and commercially its site is important. 
It is well adapted for defence, and commands the mouths of the two 
chief passes leading from Jebel Akhdhar by Wadi Taniif and Wadi 
Mi‘aidin ; and from its proximity to Izki it draws to itself the traffic 
that is carried up the Wadi Sema’il from the coast. For long it was 
the capital of Oman. 

It lies at the junction of four streams, and surpasses most of the 
towns of Oman in its abundant water-supply, its natural wealth, and 
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the industry of its inhabitants. It is divided into an upper town 
(‘Alayah) and a lower town (Sifalah) by the Wadi Kalbu, the former 
lying up-stream on the E. bank ; it is also traversed by the Wadi 
el-Abyadh, which joins Wadi Kalbu near the market-place. The 
water-supply of the upper town depends on a stream known as 
Daris, that of the lower town on one called Ghunduq. The houses 
are of stone, many two storeys high, but the streets are narrow. 
Though the city is unwalled, it contains a number of walled quarters, 
the houses being intermingled with date-palms, fruit orchards, and 
gardens ; date-groves succeed one another continuously as far as 
Raddah, five miles down the wadi. 

The great fortress of Nizwa, in the upper town, is reputed the 
strongest in Oman, though it does not occupy an elevated position 
and is hemmed in on all sides by dwelling-houses. It consists of 
a large quadrangular enclosure, the Hisn, at one angle of which is 
the citadel, known as the Qal‘ah, a huge circular tower of solid 
masonry without window or loophole, on which are mounted several 
parapet guns. The walls are immensely thick and well preserved, 
the whole construction resting on a solid base which rises to a con- 
siderable height above the level of the plain. The bazaar, which 
is near the fort, is well supplied. The traders include coppersmiths, 
braziers, dyers, makers of camel-saddles, potters, silversmiths, 
cobblers, cameleen-weavers, carpenters, makers of halwa (the 
national sweetmeat which is largely exported and for which Nizwa 
is famous), blacksmiths, sugar and treacle-makers, masons, mat- 
weavers, &c. The most noteworthy part of the bazaar is the 
copper-market ; the metal is imported in bars and sheets from 
Bombay, and the finished copper and brass work is distributed 
throughout Oman. 

The dominant tribes in the population are the Beni Riyam and 
the Beni Hina, who are mutually jealous and distrustful. The Beni 
Riyaém occupy the upper town, and their position enables them to 
cut off the water-supply from the lower town, the strongest quarter 
of which is occupied by the Beni Hina. Of the other tribes repre- 
sented the Al Bu Sa‘id is the most numerous. Nizwa is normally 
in the possession of the Sultan of Oman, who maintains a Vali in 
the fort with a garrison of 30 men commanded by an ‘Aqgid. About 
$3,000 is collected annually as Zakat, but no balance is remitted 
to Muscat. The Sultan owns date-groves, of an annual value 
of $2,000, which are assigned to the Vali towards the expenses of 
administration. 

6. Farq, a large village on the 1. bank of the Wadi Kalbu, 3 miles 


below Nizwa, in the continuous belt of date-groves. It consists of 
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about 150 houses, mainly of the Beni ‘Auf and ‘Abriyin tribes. 
Much wheat and indigo are grown. 

7. Birkat el-Mdz, a large village about 6 miles W. of Izki, on the 
northern edge of the plain of Oman Proper, at the point where Wadi 
Mi‘aidin emerges from Jebel Akhdhar ; population about 1,400, of 
which some 1,250 belong to the Beni Riyaém, who occupy the chief 
of its three quarters. There are extensive date-groves, and plantains 
(to which the place owes its name) are numerous. Irrigation is by 
felej. To the W. of the village is a watch-tower on a conical hill, 
commanding the water-supply. Beyond it is a fort, known as the 
Beit Rudeidah, and consisting of a rectangular enclosure with an 
upper storey and towers at the corners; it was formerly held by 
a relative of the Sultan of Oman, but at present is in the hands of 
the Beni Riyam. 

8. Muti, a large village on the right bank of Wadi Halfein, 4 miles 
above Izki; elevation 2,300 ft. It consists of about 300 houses, 
and is occupied by the Beni Riyaém ; it possesses numerous date- 
groves. . 

9. Izki (or Zikki), an important town on both banks of the Wadi 
Halfein, about 12 miles below its head ; elevation, 2,150 ft. ; popu- 
lation about 4,000. The quarter on the |. bank contains some 450 
houses of the Beni Riyam. The right bank is higher, and here is 
the walled quarter of the Beni Ruwahah, with a compact and 
massive fort, having walls 5 ft. thick, and standing on a cliff 200 ft. 
above the bed of the wadi. The opposite quarters are constantly 
at feud, the one being GhAafiri, the other Hinawi in politics. The 
bed of the wadi is here broad, and contains extensive palm-groves 
and other cultivation, especially on the left bank, which is low and 
fertile. Irrigation is from springs, which are among the most 
copious in Oman. Outside the settlement are several hamlets and 
watch-towers. 

The fort of Izki is of great strategic importance, for it dominates 
the main artery of traffic between the coast and the interior by way 
of the Wadi Sema’il. In normal times it is held by the Sultan of 
Oman, who maintains a Vali there with a garrison of 20 men; 
$1,600 is collected annually as Zakat, but the whole is absorbed in 
the expenses of local administration. 

10. Falaj el-‘Awamir, a group of villages in the Wadi Halfein 
or in its neighbourhood, below Izki, all occupied by the ‘Awamir 
tribe. The two largest are Qal‘at el-‘Awamir, containing about 
70 houses and a fort, and Hameidhah, a village of some 50 mud 
houses and huts. 


11. Manah, an important town, about 12 miles SSE. of Nizwa 
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and 16 miles SW. of Izki, the centre of a highly cultivated oasis 
about 3 miles in diameter ; elevation (according to Miles) 1,350 ft. ; 
total population about 4,500. The town is rather scattered, the 
four principal quarters being Bilad in the centre, containing about 
300 houses ; Figqain to the NE., with some 200 houses of the Al Bu 
Sa‘id; Ma‘mad to the S., with 250 houses; and Ma‘ra to the E. 
with 140 houses of the Beni Riyam. The houses are of mud and 
stone, some of them with upper storeys. Bilad, the largest and 
central quarter, contains the principal fort and two square watch- 
towers, one of which, known as Minarah, is 170 ft. high. There is 
a second fort in the Figain quarter, the residence of a Vali, main- 
tained by the Sultan of Oman, with a garrison of 15 men. There 
are considerable date-groves and cultivation, irrigated from hot 
springs. 

12. Adam, an isolated town and oasis, 25 miles SSW. of Manah, 
on the edge of the Ruba‘ el-Kh&li; elevation, 850 ft.; population 
about 3,000, mainly of the Mohariq and Al Bu Sa‘id tribes. The 
town is divided into eight quarters, and is defended by a huge 
fortress garrisoned by the Mohariq. Three aqueducts provide 
a copious supply of water from hot springs. Adam is the most 
advanced town in Oman towards the desert, and forms a con- 
venient market for the Bedouins. 


VIII. SHarQivaH 


The inland district to the E. of Oman Proper, bounded on the 
N. by the foot-hills of Eastern Hajar and merging on the S. into 
the Great Desert ; at its SE. corner it meets the district of Ja‘alan, 
which some authorities would regard as part of it. Sharqiyah con- 
sists of four tracts, or divisions, which run from NW. to SE. in the 
following order: Baldan el-Habius, Baldan el-Masakirah, Baldan 
el-Hirth, and Badiyah. The last-named division is an open sandy 
plain, the others consisting of a network of small valleys adjoining 
the Hajar hills. The district is traversed by a line of drainage, 
known in its upper course as the Wadi Ibra and in its lower as the 
Wadi el-Ha’imah ; this is followed and described in Route No. 70, 
vol. ii, pp. 313 ff. 

The following are the principal villages in order from NW. to SE. : 

1. Samad, town and oasis on left bank of the Wadi Samad in the 
Baldan el-Habiis division; population about 2,500. The Habis 
and Jahadhim are the most numerous of the tribal elements repre- 
sented in the town. 

2. Mudheibi, the second largest town of Sharqiyah, situated in 
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the Baldan el-Habiis division ; population, 3,500 or more, belonging 
to the Habis, Hajriyin, Al Wahibah, and Hirth tribes. There are 
extensive date-groves and a fine spring. 

3. San&’u, town in the Baldan el-Habiis division, about 4 miles 
E. of Mudheibi; population nearly 3,500. The town stands on 
a hill with date-palms below ; the houses are of mud, some of them 
with upper storeys. The most numerous elements in the population 
belong to the Beni Rashid and Suwawifah tribes. 

4, the largest and most central town of Sharqiyah, about 
35 miles ESE. of Samad ; population, 4,000-5,000. The town lies 
partly in the Baldan el-Hirth, partly in the Baldan el-Masakirah 
division. It is divided into two quarters, the upper town to the 
N.and K., consisting of about 300 houses and occupied by Masakirah, 
the lower town to the S., comprising some 500 houses inhabited by 
Hirth. The upper town is unwalled, but a part of the lower town 
is walled and possesses a fort; each town has its own bazaar, and 
there are extensive date-plantations. 

5. Mudheirib, small town of about 300 houses in the Baldan 
el-Hirth division, inhabited by Hirth. It possesses a small bazaar 
of about 20 shops, and some date plantations. 


IX. Ja‘LAN 


A district to the SE. of Shargiyah, extending for about 50 miles 
from the border of Badiyah to the coast at Lashkharah. On 
the N. it is partly bounded by, and partly includes, the foot-hills 
of Eastern Hajar, and to the S. it is bordered by the desert ; its 
length of seaboard is not accurately determined, but it certainly 
includes the strip of coast between Ras er-Ruweis and Lashkharah. 
The fixed population of the district is estimated at about 12,000, 
and belongs to the Beni Bu ‘Ali, Beni Bu Hasan, Hishm, and Beni 
Rasib tribes; the numbers of the Bedouins who frequent the 
district have not been ascertained. 

The principal towns are Wafi, Kamil, and Lashkharah. Of these 
Kamil is described under Route No. 70, vol. ii, p. 314; Wéafi and 
Lashkharah, with the intermediate villages and settlements, are 
described under the Branch Route, vol. ii, p. 317. 


X. THe Soutu-East Coast AND DHOFAR 


The strip of country from the S. border of Ja‘lin to Ras Nis, 
which marks the eastern limit of Dhofar, has no general title but 
falls within the area of the Oman Sultanate. It is a barren stretch 
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of coast, nearly 450 miles in length, backed by the Great Desert, 
and it possesses no place of importance with the exception of 
Mahot. It is traversed by Route No. 69 (see vol. ii, pp. 310 ff.), 
which runs from Makalla on the Hadhramaut coast to Lashkharah. 
Such villages as exist are small and inhabited by migratory fisher- 
folk, many of whom have no boats and put to sea on inflated skins. 
They dispose of shark-fins to passing vessels in exchange for dates, 
grain, and cloth. The principal features of the country are described 
in the following subsections, the first of which deals with the coast- 
line as far as Ras Niis, and the second with the region of Dhofar. 


1. The Coast between Ja‘lan and Ras Nis. 


The chief features of the coast from NE. to SW. are the following. 
To the S. of Lashkharah it continues low, sandy, and desolate. 
A stretch of nearly 100 miles, from Ras Jibsh to Ras Mishayu, is 
known as Batein and is inhabited by Jannabah and Al Wahibah. 
This is bounded on the S. by the Barr el-Hikman, a blunt promon- 
tory 18 miles broad and only 12 miles long, the domain of the 
Hikman tribe. It is low and sandy, and contains a large salt-water 
lagoon called Khor el-Mih, divided from the sea by a narrow ridge 
of sand. The Hikman Arabs and the inhabitants of Mahot and of 
the island of Masirah (see p. 278) resort to the khor to fish and 
make salt; and boats from Sir load salt here for their own town 
and for India. To the W. of the promontory is a large bay, Ghubbah 
Hashish, some 8 miles broad and 10 long, with soundings decreasing 
from 6 fathoms in the middle of the entrance, and with a low and 
sandy shore. Near its head are two islands, Abb and Mahot, joined 
by a mud-bank 4 miles long, which dries at low water. On the 
Jatter is the village of Mahot, the principal trade centre for this part 
of the Oman coast (see p. 278). 

The section of the coast from Ghubbah Hashish to Ras Madrakah 
is known as Bahr el-Hadri. Here hills once more make an appear- 
ance, and for nearly a third of its length, towards its southern end, 
a line of bold cliffs of light-coloured limestone fronts the sea. The 
Jannabah frequent the region for some miles to the N. of Ras 
Madrakah, which is 450 ft. high. Sauqtrah Bay extends from Ras 
.© Madrakah to Ras Saugirah, a prominent bluff rising 600 ft. above 

‘the sea. To this barren region a few Jannabah and Mahrahs come 
in winter to fish and graze their cattle ; they camp under the sails 
of their boats and attack strangers if unarmed. Near its southern 
end is Jazir, a favourite winter camping-ground. This is the only 
point where the land route from Oman to Dhofar strikes the coast 
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(see the Alternative Route, from Salalah to Adam, described under 
Route No. 69, vol. ii, p. 312); here water can be obtained by digging 
in the low ground near the sea. 

For the next 24 miles, from Ras Saugirah to Ras Sharbatat, there 
stretches a table-land bounded by a limestone cliff, 600 ft. in height, 
falling precipitously into the sea. The character of the country 
does not change in the last section, from Ras Sharbatat to Ras Nis, 
which forms a slight bay 82 miles long. Here the plateau is from 
500 to 800 ft. in height, generally ending in cliffs which are of pale 
brown limestone ; about the middle of the bay, at Ras Shuwaniyah, 
there is an outcrop of igneous rock. Some 12 miles to the N. of Ras 
Nis is the Wadi Reikhit, a well-wooded valley, with a spring of 
fresh water and a brackish lake near its mouth. To the S. of it, 
at the mouth of a valley thickly wooded with small trees, is Hasik, 
now a miserable village, but once a thriving town. In the bay, 
running K. from a point opposite Reikhit, are the Kuria Muria 
Islands, now a British possession (see p. 282 f.). 

The two principal islands off the coast, which are within the 
jurisdiction of the Sultanate, are the following :— 

1. Mahdt, an island with village of the same name, in Ghubbah 
Hashish, some 3 or 4 miles from the mainland, to which it is pos- 
sible to cross at low tide. The island is a mere sandbank, 2 miles 
long and 1 mile broad, devoid of vegetation with the exception of 
mangroves, which grow on a mud-flat round two-thirds of its cireum- 
ference and screen it from the sea. The place possesses no regular 
shops and few large boats, but it is constantly visited by caravans 
from Adam (see above, p. 275, and cf. Route No. 70, vol. ii, p. 311). 
Water is fetched daily by slaves, who carry it in earthen vessels 
from wells under a low hill on the mainland 4 miles to the N. The 
inhabitants are Hikman and a few Jannabah, and they maintain 
a perpetual feud with the Al Wahibah of the mainland. 

2. Masirah, the only large and important island now included in 
the Sultanate.: It is 40 miles in length, opposite Barr el-Hikman 
(see p. 277), and runs parallel to the coast, from which it is 10 miles 
distant. It is traversed along its length by a chain of hills, of which 
the highest summit, Jebel Madhrib (620 ft.), lies in the NE. corner. 
The island is almost destitute of vegetation; stunted trees and 
shrubs grow sparsely in the plains, and date-palms are few and 
of poor quality. The permanent population numbers about 600, 
mainly of the Jannabah, but including a few Hikman. They subsist 
on fish and an edible turtle, which is here abundant, on dates 
imported from Batinah and Oman Proper, and on Indian rice 
froin Sar. Sheep and goats are few, owing to scarcity of pasture. 
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The climate is unhealthy. In the monsoon tribesmen and Bedouins 
from the mainland frequent the N. end of the island with the object 
of wrecking ; in 1904, at Jidiifah, they massacred the crew of the 
Baron Inverdale. 


2. Dhofar 


In its widest sense, as a separate district of the Oman Sultanate, 
the term Dhofar is employed for the whole coastal tract, from Ras 
Nis westward to a point beyond the village of Kharifot. Used in 
this sense it has a length of 134 miles and a maximum breadth 
inland, across the Dhofar plain, of 20 miles ; it consists in the main 
of barren hills, at no great distance from the sea, forming an irregular 
and discontinuous range known as Jebel Samhan. More properly 
the term denotes the maritime plain between the Samhan hills and 
the sea, from the Khor Rori westward to Ras Risiit, a distance of 
some 30 miles. In a still more restricted sense it is applied to the 
villages Hafah and Salalah, which together contain two-thirds of 
the population of the plain. There is no large harbour in Dhofar, 
and landing is difficult because of the surf. The bays of Murbat and 
Risut afford good anchorage for small vessels in the NE. and SW. 
monsoons respectively ; but only fishing-boats, and practically no 
sea-going vessels, are owned in Dhofar. The most valuable export 
is frankincense from the Samhan hills, which is carried to Bombay 
in native boats. The seasons are here regulated chiefly by the 
monsoons. The SW. monsoon, which brings rain, arrives about 
June 11, and is sometimes preceded for 10 days by a severe gale 
from the 8. or SE. In December and January the climate is 
pleasant. 

Of the two great tribes of the district, the Qaras are found aed 
in the Samhan hills, and speak a language of their own. The 
Kathir, occurring both in the hills and on the plain, are said to 
speak an Arabic dialect which differs considerably from that of the 
Persian Gulf. The villagers are agriculturists, but indolent ; the 
blood-feud flourishes, and the population continues to decrease, in 
spite of efforts to introduce a more stable system of administration 
and control. 

The district is ruled by a Vali appointed by the Sultan of Oman. 
The revenue from sea-customs (about $5,000 a year), Zakat (esti- 
mated at $15,000 a year), and from animals (generally received in 
kind) only suffices to cover expenses of government. The military 
force normally consists of from 50 to 200 askaris, or armed levies, 
most of them raised locally and paid from the local revenues. The 
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inhabitants believe that their own cultivation and their flocks and 
herds would suffice for their subsistence if outside intercourse were 
cut off ; but, as there are no local manufactures, a blockade of the 
coast would certainly reduce them to great straits for clothing. 
The plain of Dhofar could be crossed with field-guns, but the track 
along the coast, which connects the plain with the Murbat anchorage, 
would be difficult for artillery. 

The principal settlements are on the coast, and are the following, 
arranged in order from E. to W.: 

1. Murbat, a village of about 150 huts and houses, some of stone, 
on the shore about a mile to the N. of Ras Murbat, which affords. 
a perfectly sheltered anchorage from the NE. monsoon ; depth of 
water from 6 to 7 fathoms at less than half a mile off shore. The 
water-supply is from wells in the bed of Wadi Murbat, which comes 
down to the sea 1 mile to the NW. of the village. The Vali of 
Dhofar maintains a garrison here of 20 askaris, but the real ruler 
of Murbat is the sheikh. 

2. Dahariz, a village of about 100 houses of mud and stone, 
inhabited by fishermen and cultivators, 4 miles E. of Hafah ; on the 
W. side are cotton-fields and a grove of coco-nut palms. 

3. Hafah, a village of about 150 houses of mud and stone, with 
coco-nut plantations, about 2 miles E. of Salalah. 

4. E]-Hisn, the principal fort in Dhofar, about 100 yards from 
the beach, half a mile W. of Hafah. It covers an acre of ground 
and contains a substantial three-storeyed building ; the entrance 
is on the EK. side. 

5. Salalah, the capital of Dhofar, half a mile inland, and about 6 
miles from the W. end of the Dhofar plain. It consists of two 
divisions, a quarter of a mile apart. The eastern division contains 
about 150 houses, some with upper storeys, and a large mosque ; 
the western division consists of about 100 houses. All the houses 
are of stone, and to the N. of each division is a cemetery sur- 
rounded by a low wall. The population belongs to the Al Kethir 
tribe, and a few traders from Shihr reside here during the 
summer months ; there is a garrison of 20 askaris. Cotton and 
wheat are cultivated, as well as tobacco, sugar-cane, melons, and 
a few fig-trees. 

6. Rist, at the western extremity of the Dhofar plain, consists 
of a mud-built bazaar of from 15 to 20 shops, which are permanently 
occupied by traders; and a guard of 10 or 15 askaris is always 
posted here. In the trading season, between March and September, 
the number of shops is increased to 40 or 50. There is a spring of 
fresh water a mile and a half up a ravine behind the settlement. 
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The place stands on a bay facing E., with Ras Risit (200 ft. high) 
on the S. side of it; the beach is sandy. 
7. Rakhydat, or Reikhit, on the coast, about 13 miles W. of Ras 
Sajar, is a village of 60 or 70 mud houses at the mouth of a ravine. 
8. Kharifdt, 4 miles W. of Rakhyit, is a village of about 30 
houses, and the westernmost settlement in Dhofar. It possesses 
@ stream of running water and a date-grove at the mouth of a ravine. 


B. INDEPENDENT OMAN 


There are two small independent tracts between the Oman 
Sultanate and Trucial Oman, to which the Sultan of Oman has 
never laid claim ; these are described in the following sections, which 
also include an account of the Kuria Muria Islands, ceded by the 
Sultan to Great Britain in 1854. 


1. JAU AND THE BIREIMI OasIs 


The more important tract is Jau, pronounced locally Jo, a plain 
which includes Jebel Hafit and the villages near the S. end of that 
chain. Its principal settlement, the Bireimi Oasis, lies to N. of Jebel 
Hafit, and is nearly circular in form, with a diameter of about 
6 miles ; total population about 5,500. The oasis contains a group 
of villages, scattered among the date plantations and orchards ; 
the dwellings are mainly huts, constructed of mats and date-leaves, 
but they include a few mud houses. 

Bireimi, the village which gives its name to the settlement, is 
near the centre of the oasis, and consists of eight quarters. Here 
is a fort of sun-dried brick, with a tower at each corner 40 ft. high, 
the whole surrounded by a ditch 25 ft. broad; there are two wells 
in the interior, giving good water in sufficient quantity for a large 
_ garrison. Of the remaining nine villages and hamlets in the oasis, 
the more important are Jimi, a village of about 200 houses not far 
from Bireim1 and nearly in the centre of the oasis ; Qatarah, about 
120 houses, a mile and a half NW. of Bireimi; Ma‘ataradh, about 
200 houses, 3 miles SW. of Bireimi; and ‘Ain Dhawahir, known 
also as ‘Ain, about 280 houses, some 3 miles 8S. of Bireiimi. 

The inhabitants of the oasis belong chiefly to the Dhawahir, but 
they include some Na‘im and a few Beni Yas. The Na‘im are the 
original owners of the oasis, and their possession of the fort in 
Bireimi village gives them local prestige. The a ange subsist 
mainly on dates, coarse bread, rice, and salt fish, the last named 
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being carried up in considerable quantities from the coast; the 
flesh of goats and camels is also eaten. Milk is abundant, and 
a hard cream-cheese is made. The women wear a black veil and 
high-heeled shoes ; they spin, weave, make felt, and tend the goats 
and cattle. There are no special industries, and much of the labour 
is done by slaves. Many fruits are grown in addition to dates, and 
there is considerable cereal cultivation ; abundant water for irriga- 
tion is obtained by felej from the hills, sometimes several miles 
distant. Beyond the oasis the plain is covered with grass and 
ee on which the Bedouins pasture their herds of sheep and 
camels. 

_-Though Bireimi is independent, the influence of the Sheikh of 
Abu Dhabi (see p. 337) is strong and increasing ; a regular tribute 
is paid him by the Dhawahir tribe, who have made the Bireimi oasis 
their head-quarters. 


2. MAHADHAH 


A plain lying some 15 to 20 miles to the NE. of the Bireimi Oasis. 
It is said to be surrounded by hills on the E. and 8. sides, but the 
country is lower on the W. and N. It is the head-quarters of the 
Beni Ka‘ab tribe, Ghafiri in politics and Sunnis by religion. It 
contains only one village, Mahadhah, consisting of about 220 houses 
of sun-dried brick and stone. These are scattered in unwalled 
groups among date-groves, which cover an area fwo or three miles 
in diameter ; irrigation is by felej. The place maintains relations 
chiefly with Bireimi Oasis, Sharjah, and Dibai. 

The principalities of Trucial Oman are described in the following 
chapter on the Gulf Coast ; see pp. 333 ff. 


3. THE Kurnia Muria Istanps (BrRitisH PossEssion) 


A group of five islands, 25 miles off the south-east coast of Oman, 
between Ras Sharbataéat and Ras Nis, to the NE. of Dhofar. 
They are of granite, and form a chain running for 50 miles due E. 
and W.; they stand upon a granite ledge with very deep water 
immediately outside. During the NE. monsoon they are exposed 
to winds from all points of the compass. 

Hallaniyah, the largest and central island of the group, is the only 
one at present inhabited. It is 74 miles long from E. to W., and 
334 miles broad from N. to S.; one of the hills in its centre rises to 
a height of 1,503 ft. Water is abundant but slightly brackish. The 
few inhabitants are reported to speak a dialect akin to that of 
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Murbat on the mainland and resembling Mahri. They live in semi- 
circular huts, with walls of loose stones, roofed with sticks, fish- 
bones and seaweed. They keep goats, and engage in fishing, but 
have no boats. In 1835 they numbered 23, and had increased to 36 
in 1883; but in 1901 the island was found to be temporarily de- 
serted. In 1835 Suda, the second largest island, was also inhabited ; 
the remaining islands are known as Jibliyah, Hastkiyah, and 
Gharzaut. 

The origin of the English name for the islands, ‘Kuria Muria’, 
is unknown. The Arabs know them as Jeza@’ir Bin Ghalfan, after 
a Mahrah family called Bin Ghalfan, who once seized them, and in 
1835 still claimed them as their property. They had been raided, 
and the settlements depopulated, by pirates from Trucial Oman in 
1818. In 1854 the Sultan of Oman, who had established a title to 
the group, ceded them to Great Britain, and they have since re- 
mained a British possession. Between 1857 and 1859 the rich guano 
deposits of Jibliyah and Hasikiyah were worked out. A British 
telegraph station was established on Hallaniyah in 1859, but it 
was removed in the following year. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE GULF COAST 


Tus chapter is concerned with the countries of the Arabian 
littoral from Turkish ‘Iraq in the N. to the promontory of Oman 
in the SE. They are separated from Central Arabia along their 
whole length on the W. by desert tracts, but connected with Nejd 
and Jebel Shammar by caravan routes more practicable for the 
trader than those which start from the Red Sea. Beginning from 
the N. the territories in question are as follows: the Sultanate of 
Koweit, the Province of Hasa, the Principality of Bahrein, the 
Peninsula of El-Qatar, and the group of sheikhdoms known as 
Trucial Oman. The coast is the chief centre of the pearl industry ; 
and its increasing trade with India lends it a high significance for 
the British Empire. As the only good harbour in the north, 
Koweit may attain enhanced political and commercial importance 
by the completion of the Baghdad Railway. 


A. SULTANATE OF KOWEIT 


AREA 


This principality is bounded on the E. by the Persian Gulf, 
and on the N. by Turkish territory, the frontier running from 
Umm Qasr to Safwan and thence past Jebel Sanim to the Batin. 
The W. boundary follows the Batin to Hafar, where it turns SE., 
along the line between Summan and Dahanah to the point where it 
is cut by the route from Koweit town to Riyadh by way of Wabrah. 
It here turns NE. to the NW. corner of the Hasa tract of Rada‘ if, 
whence it runs E. to the coast near Jebel Manifah. Its maximum 
length is about 190 miles, and its maximum breadth about 30 miles 
less. For the extent to which the Sultan’s authority is disputed on 
its inland boundaries, see p. 39. 


PyysicaAL CHARACTER 


The soil to N. of Koweit Bay is gravelly; in the S. it is yen sand 
and part clay, but everywhere it is sterile and devoid of striking 
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features other than the isolated hills or ridges which break the 
surface and serve as landmarks. Such hills are Wdarah, 35 miles 
S. of Koweit town, and the hills of Mindgqish, 25 miles to the W. of 
it; the long, low ridge of Musannah, running NE. by SW. between 
Dibdibah (see p. 292) and the Batin E. of Hafar, also deserves 
mention. There is no running water in Koweit territory with the 
exception of the stream of Magta‘, flowing from the salt spring of 
‘Atn el-‘Abd into the sea at the boundary between the tracts of 
Siidah and Hazeim. Wells as a rule are some 20 ft. deep, and the 
water is often brackish; they are scarce N. of Jahrah and in 
the SW. part of the territory toward the desert, Summdan being 
practically waterless; the more important wells are mentioned 
below under the districts in which they are situated. Vegetation 
is scanty. The chief trees are the date-palm and the ber or sidr 
(a species of acacia). Various bushes provide fuel and grazing for 
camels. Wild animals are scarce, but the wolf, gazelle, and hare 
are found, the latter in Dibdibah and Summan. Among birds, the 
lesser bustard and the sand-grouse may be mentioned, the latter. 
plentiful in the Batin in winter. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of Koweit town is often cool when the NW. wind, the 
Shamal, is blowing ; the summer heat is tempered by sea-breezes, 
and the neighbouring desert cools quickly at night. The average 
maximum temperature in the five years 1909-13 was 114° F., and the 
minimum 35°, though in 1911 the thermometer fell to 24-7° F. in 
January. The hotter months are from April to November, the 
cooler from December to March. The average rainfall for the same 
period was 4-796 in., though in 1909 it was as low as 2-42 in. and in 
1911 as high as 6-47 in. For the interior there are no regular 
statistics. Temperatures recorded by Raunkiaer between Koweit 
and Safah in February and March 1912 show a maximum at mid- 
day of 77° F. and an average of rather over 50° F. at 9 p.m. or 
7 a.m., the thermometer falling even lower on the morning of 
February 25. Both the above traveller and Shakespear were more 
than once delayed by heavy showers of rain, and it may perhaps be 
assumed that the rainfall in the Batin and in Summan is not inferior 
to that of the littoral. It may be noted that good winter rains, by 
ensuring abundant pasture in spring, increase the range and fre- 
quency of Bedouin raids. 
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POPULATION 


- The settled population of the Sultanate is estimated at about 

37,000, all but a couple of thousandbeing resident in Koweit town (see 
p. 295 f.); such figures illustrate the general barrenness of a territory 
extending over more than 20,000 square miles, with few settlements 
beyond the capital. The chief tribes contributing to an estimated 
nomadic population of some 13,000 are the Hawazin and Rash@a’idah. 
A few bands of Sulubba enter Koweit territory, and the Dhafir and 
Muteir camp in parts of it at certain seasons, the latter principally 
on the Summan tract. ‘Ajman, Hajar, and Beni Khalid are also 
represented. The Bedouins visit Koweit to make purchases in the 
market and to dispose of inland products, such as live stock and ghi, 
and they have a regular camping-ground outside Jahrah. 


Propvucts AND TRADE 


Agriculture is almost entirely confined to the village of Jahrah, 
the produce of which is described below (p. 296f.). The most ex- 
tensive industries are fishing and pearl-fishing. The harbour 
fisheries are valuable ; the chief fish is the zubeidt, caught by long 
nets set across the tideway; other fish are taken in tidal weirs 
(hadhrahs) made of reed hurdles like those used at Bahrein. The 
pearl-fisheries employ more than 9,000 men, with 461 boats, in 
Koweit town, and smaller numbers in maritime villages of the E. 
coast; a series of good years from 1909 to 1912 were followed by a bad 
season in 1913. The only considerable manufacture is boat-building, 
for which the timber and fibre are chiefly brought from India. In 
1912-13, 120 pearl-boats were built, with an approximate value of 
£27,000. 

The more important part of the Koweit trade is borne in steam- 
ships, but much is carried by the native sea-going boats which 
usually confine their operations to the region between Basra in 
the N. and QatifintheS. These vessels are baghlahs (‘buggalows’), 
with a capacity of 2,000 date packages, and bims and shi‘ais 
with a capacity of 1,200. Smaller bims, used in coasting, hold 
about half the latter quantity. 

In 1913-14, 63 steamships (all but one British) of 121,482 tonnage, 
entered the port, and 36, with a tonnage of 65,097, cleared it. 
In the same year 668 sailing vessels entered, with a tonnage of 
8,355. The total trade amounted to £570,558, of which £370,817 
represented imported goods. India claims far the greatest share 
of this traffic, about 60 % of the imports, and an even higher 
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percentage of the exports. Next come the other countries round 
the Gulf, Turkish ‘Iraq, Persia, and the Arabian Coast, collectively 
responsible in three years between 1911 and 1914, for 19-24% of 
exports, and 25-27% of imports. Hardly anything is sent to 
Europe from Koweit, all the exports going to India and the Gulf ; of 
imports during the same period the United Kingdom claimed rather 
less than 6 %, Germany and the United States about 2 % each. 

The chief imports, with their average values in thousands of 
pounds sterling, were, for the same three years: Piece-goods 
(chiefly from India and the United Kingdom), 77 ; rice (India), 57 ; 
specie, 53; sugar (Germany, Austria, India), 20; coffee (chiefly 
India), 17; tea (India), 7; coir (India), 5; enamelled ware 
(Austria), 4; kerosene (United States), 3; arms and ammunition 
(France), 3; all the above are brought in steamers. The following 
come in native boats: tobacco (Turkish Arabia), 13; barley 
(Persia), 114; water (Shatt el-‘Arab), 104; dates (Arabia), 7; 
timber (India), 5; rice (India and Turkish Arabia), 34; piece- 
goods (Persia), 14. 

Exports by steamer are: pearls (to India), 46}; specie (India, 
&c.), 304; ght (from Nejd and Jebel Shammar to Bahrein and 
Persia), 2; horses and live stock (India and Bahrein), 1}. 

By native craft the only considerable exports are ght (to Bah- 
rein), 44; tea (Persia and Turkish Arabia), 34; rice, 3; timber 
(Turkish Arabia), 14; sheepskins (Russia), 14; sugar (Persia), 1. 
Other articles average less than £1,000 in value. The adminis-° 
tration of the customs is entrusted by the Sheikh to an Arab 
director, a native of Koweit, whose management is stated to be 
fairly efficient. New sheds have been erected, and hand-power 
“cranes are said to have been ordered. 

The maritime trade of Koweit would derive great advantage 
from the establishment of a post office; it was ape that this 
improvement might be effected in 1914. It is clear that the future 
destiny of the port largely depends on its choice or rejection as the 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. 

A certain proportion of the Koweit imports goes inland by 
caravan to Nejd and Jebel Shammar. During the recent disturb- 
ances in Central Arabia, much of the interior trade was diverted 
to Basra and Nejef. But the truce between Ibn Rashid and 
Ibn Sa‘id was favourable to the resumption of desert traffic; and 
from 1912 and 1913 caravans are reported to have been coming 
and going regularly to and from Boreidah and Aneizah. The 
following rates obtained in 1913-14 for camel-transport: Goods 
for Boreidah and Aneizah or Zilfi, 4} riyals (9s.) per maund (1213 Ib.); 
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~ goods for Shaqrah, Mejma‘ and Riyadh, 5 riyals (10s.) per maund 
(1213 lb.) ; goods for Ha’il, 7 riyals (14s.) per maund (1214 Ib). 
The rates for cases of tea, haberdashery, &c., were 50 % higher. 


CURRENCY 


Transactions are now generally carried on in Indian rupees, but 
for some commodities the merchants retain the old Maria Theresa 
dollar or riyal; the Bedouins also, conservative in matters of ex- 
change, prefer payment in the dollar, and the coin is thus necessary 
for the purchase of camels or other live-stock of which the nomadic 
Arabs dispose. A few years ago Sheikh Mubarak, father of the 
present Sultan, introduced the nickel] l-anna piece, which imme- 
diately proved popular as small change. In 1910 he fixed the 
value of the riyal at 85 Indian pice, the equivalent of $100 being 
Rs. 132.8125; in 1909 he had decreed that the exchange for the 
rupee should not fall below 64 pice. During the twelve months 
from April 1913 to March 1914 the exchange value of 100 riyals 
fluctuated between £9 13s. 4d., at the beginning of the period, to 
£10 6s. in September, closing at £9 18s. The Turkish ltra was 
exchanged at an average rate of 18s. 2d. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


a. Weights used in wholesale trade : 


Ib. oz. dr. 

1 Wagqiyah = 4 14 3 
For wool : 

1 Qiyas = 6 waqiyahs = 29 5 04 
For twist and sailcloth : 

1 Mann = 12 wagiyahs = 58 10 | 
For ghi, tallow, and mortar: 

1 Mann = 24 waqiyahs = 117 4 2 
For dates and cereals : 

1 Mann = 30 (retail) waqiyahs = 138 13 11 
For most other commodities : 

1 Mann = 27 waqiyahs = 137 14 10 

6. Weights used in retail trade : 
1 Waqiyah = 4 10 1 
1 Mann = 30 waqiyahs = 138 13 8 
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c. Weights used for precious metals, small valuables, raw silk, 
and drugs : 


1 Habbah =  3grs. English. 
] Mithqal ‘Attéri = 54grs. 
1 Mithqal Shirazi = 72grs.__,, 
1 Tdlah = 120 grs - 


The following are the measures in use : 
For cotton and woollen goods and for nearine 
maso 
1 Dhra'‘ = 183 inches. 
For beams and masts : 
1 Calicut Candy = 10 cubic ft. 29 in. 
For round rafters or spars ; 
1 Korjah = lscore. 
For boat ribs : 
1 Gari | = cartload of 40 pieces or more. 


ReEocEnT History AND PRESENT POLITICS 


The Sheikh of Koweit is now a mediatized ruler under British 
protection, with the title of Sultan; the history of his principalit 
has been summarized above (pp. 38 f.), but a few further details 
with regard to his government may be conveniently added here. 
The Sheikh’s rule is personal and autocratic, avoiding dele ation e 
authority to relatives or others likely to intrigue aoainee hina 
the past the heads of departments have been mostly chosen oii 
among slaves. In Koweit town it has been the usage for the ruler 
to give audience for an hour or two each morning in the market- 
place, and to decide cases by a direct judgement. Within the limits 
of the town his authority is strictly enforced, but in country dis- 
tricts, where control is difficult, it is necessarily more tolerant. 
The Bedouins are influenced by friendly treatment and by gifts ; 
Mubarak married into the tribe of the Muteir. But here, as elsewhere, 
the allegiance of the nomads is best ensured by their dependence 
upon a town for so many objects indispensable to their daily life 
(see p. 23). 

Beyond the few men acting as bodyguard and town guard, the 
Sheikh maintains the small posts to which some reference has been 
already made (p. 39). One of these was kept permanently by 
Mubarak in the desert near the Hasa frontier. At need,a levy can 
be raised from the tribes subject to Koweit influence. In 1910 a 
considerable force was sent against the Muntefiq with unfortunate 
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results, and the Sheikh was obliged to keep a strong body of men 
in the desert for months, at great cost to the people of Koweit. 

The present ruler is Sultan Salim ibn Mubarak ibn Sdbah el- 
Khalifah, who succeeded his brother Jabir on February 5, 1917. 
Mubarak was a strong ruler, under whom Koweit was the most 
peaceful and best-governed principality on the Gulf. He acted con- 
sistently in accord with the British; and though by the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention of 1913 he acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sultan, 
a practical autonomy was conceded to him, and the validity of all 
his agreements with H.M. Government was admitted by the Porte. 
On the outbreak of the war, all relations with the Ottoman Govern- 
ment were broken off. 

Mubarak had a friendship of long standing with the family of the 
Emir of Riyadh, and was visited by Ibn Sa ‘iid, to whom, on more 
than one occasion, he had rendered useful service ; on the other 
hand, his relations with Ibn Rashid were intermittently hostile. 
As regards the Bedouin tribes, Koweit has a standing feud with the 
Muntefiq, with whom are usually associated the Dhafir, and some- 
times the ‘Alwi section of the Muteir. Though the ‘Ajman to some 
extent acknowledge the authority of the Sheikhs of Koweit, they 
sometimes attempt to raid their people, as near Jahrah in 1909, and 
at Wafrah in 1910. Mubarak held little communication with his 
distant relative the Sheikh of Bahrein, but was on terms of intimacy 
with Sheikh Khazal of Mohammarah. In the course of his reign he 
had acquired considerable estates at Fao on the Shatt el-‘Arab. 


Districts, Ishanps, AND TOWNS 


Districts 


These may be conveniently divided into four groups, the first 
comprising all N. of a line running W. from Koweit town to the Batin; 
the second, all to the S. of this; the third, certain tracts of the far 
interior ; the fourth, the islands. 

The following are the northern districts : 

i. Baten, in the N’ angle towards the Turkish frontier, named 
from the section of the great valley which it adjoins. 

ii. Shiggaqg, a barren tract E. of the preceding ; it is said to take 
its name from a number of shiggahs or depressions. 

iii. Batih, E. of Shiqqaq and S. of the Turkish outpost of Safwan. 
An undulating waterless desert, 130-210 ft. above sea-level, tra- 
versed _by a broad shallow depression, Bil Jirfan. 

iv. Yah, a barren tract between Jahrah and Batih, 250 ft. above 
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sea-level, traversed from E. to W. by the ridge Jal el-Yah, 50 ft. 
high and half a mile broad, covered with round stones. 

v. Qira’ el-Marru, N. of Jahrah, the name signifying barren 
pebbly waste. It is a strip 6 miles broad, at an elevation of 250- 
300 ft., waterless, but with some camel-grazing. 

vi. Zaqlah, a small tract between Jahrah and Qira‘ el-Marru. It is 
a basin draining to a central hollow, with grazing for camels. 

vii. Zér, on the N. side of Koweit Bay. Chiefly a range of hills 
running NE. and SW., passing 3 miles NW. of Jahrah. A small 
valley, Jauf el-Mutla‘, drains into the plain, 1-5 miles broad, called 
Sif (‘the beach’), between the range and the bay. This plain is 
barren and stony, though muddy in parts, and contains numerous 
wells. Near the E. end of the range are the wells of Mugheirah. 

Of the southern districts Umm Janeth is a generic term for the 
following coastal and adjoining tracts : Kabd, Qra‘ah, ‘Adan, Sali‘, 
Hazeim, and perhaps the N. part of Stdah. It should, however, be 
noted that the term is by some confined to a small district W. of 
Hazeim, and here included in that tract. 

i. Qra‘ah, a barren sandy tract between Kabd and the Persian Gulf, 
and S. of Koweit Bay: it contains the town of Koweit. Among wells 
in the tract, in addition to Malah (see Route No. 10), are ‘Adeiliyah, 
3 miles S. of Koweit, a Bedouin camping-ground with 100 wells ; 
and two wells on or near the coast, Kesfan, on the E. side of Ras el- 
Ardh, about 4 mile from the point, and Qaleisiyah, 10 miles SE. of 
Koweit and 14 miles from the coast, with 6 wells with good water 
at 27 ft. The Sheikh of Koweit’s private water-supply is obtained 
from two wells four miles from Koweit (see p. 296). The wells of 
Jadadiyah and Suleibiyah are by some included in this tract. 

ii. ‘Addn, immediately S. of the preceding, a ridge-like plain of 
softish sand running S. for 22 miles to the hill of Qreyyin, and 10-20 
miles in width. The ai a consists chiefly of wandering Arabs, 
camping about the wells, but the following coast villages deserve 
notice: 1. Fanettts, 8 miles S. of Ras el-Ardh; 6 or 7 wells. 
2. Fantds, 16 miles from Koweit ; 100 houses, mixed Arab popula- 
tion ; cultivation of barley, fruits, and vegetables ; 300 date-palms ; 
about 30 wells, worked by donkey-power, with water at 20 ft. 
3. Abu Haleifah, 18 miles from Koweit; 50 houses with mixed 
population ; date-grove; cultivation of barley, fruits, and vege- 
tables; about 30 wells, gaod water at 20 ft. 4. Fahethil, 21 miles 
from Koweit; 50 houses, mixed Arab population; some live stock ; 
about 20 wells with good water at 18 ft. 5. Shi‘aibah, about 24 
miles from Koweit ; 15 houses within a ruinous fort ; 10 wells with 
good water at 16 ft.; a few pearl-boats. ; 
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Among wells in this tract the following may be noted : 

Tawil and Warah (see Routes Nos. 10 and 12). Lagit, 25 miles S. 
by E. of Koweit and 8 miles W. of Shi‘aibah, with about 50 wells yield- 
ing good water at 20 ft. Mazara‘, 3 miles to NW. of Laqit; 8 good 
wells with water at 18 ft. Safawt, in the same region; 100 wells, 
with water at the same depth. Umm el-Himan, 1 mile W. of Lagit ; 
about 80 wells, good water at 18 ft. Suwbethiyah, 32 miles S. of 
Koweit and 20 miles from the coast ; about 100 wells scattered in a 
plain of about 1 mile square, water at about 18 ft. ; no grazing quite 
near. Manifah, on the coast, between the village of Fantas and 
Haneidhil; 9 wells, good water at 21 ft. Agailah, several miles S. of 
Shi‘aibah village, and Areifjan, 1 mile N. of the same. Haneidhil, 
2 miles N. of the village of Fantas. 

iii. Sala‘, S. of ‘Adan, extending for 30 miles N. and S., and about. 
20 miles broad ; a sterile tract of loose dark sand. 

iv. Hazeim, S. of Sali‘, a plain of firm dark soil, with no vegeta- 
tion beyond camel grazing. In the S. is the briny rivulet of Maqta‘. 
Wells in the tract are: Wafrah, 50-60 miles due S. of Koweit and 
25 miles inland, with drinkable water at 12 ft.; Rafa‘iyah, about 
10 miles WSW. of the mouth of Magta‘ rivulet, ‘with fair water at 
12 ft. ; ‘Asetlan, about 4 miles W. and rather N. of the preceding ; 
and ‘Ataridh, not far from ‘Aseilan in the same direction. 

v. Sidah,S. of Hazeim, extending for about 60 miles to the N. 
borders of Hasa, and bounded on the W. by the Dhula‘ el-Mi‘aijil 
range and the Na‘airiyah hill. It is a level tract-of firm dark sand, 
including in its N. part the Labibah plain. The chief wells are 
Hamudh and Nagqair or Inqair, with water at a depth of about a ft. 

The districts of the interior are the following : - 

. 1. Kabd, 25 miles SW. of Koweit, W. of ‘Adan; a belt of “high 
ground running E. to W., but of no great extent. 

ii. Shagq, a shallow valley, perhaps 80 miles long from N. to S., 
and on the average about 10 miles ra, between Umm Janeib on 
the E. and Dibdibah on the W. It ends on the N. about 20 miles 
NW. of Jahrah, and is bounded on the S. by Dhula’ el-Mi‘aijil. 
It is uninhabited, but yields most of the grass and firewood sold in 
the town of Koweit. Where it is crossed by the route from Koweit 
to Riga‘t it contains a khabrah (rain-pool) called Fardg; another 
pool, Khabrat ed-Dawish, lies on the route from Koweit to Hafar 
(see Route No. 10). a 

iii. Dibdibah. A large district W. haqq, with the Batin on 
the NW. and Summan on the SW., its N. end lying about 25 miles 
W. of Jahrah ; it has.a length of about 100 miles, while its breadth 
may amount to 5D gMes, It consists of featureless, slightly undu- 
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f lating plains of steppe-desert, the depressions concealing camels at 
comparatively short distances. It is without wells, though it has 
several rain-pools (Umm el-‘Amarah, Abul-Hiran, Umm el-Hamir), 
and there is pasture in spring. Raunkiaer, crossing it from Koweit 
to Zilfi, notes that it produces truffles, and that it is frequented by 
hares and gazelles. The Musannah ridge, running ENE. from the 
neighbourhood of Hafar, is a distinguishing feature of Dibdibah. 

- iv. £l-Batin. The most northerly section of the great Wadi 
Rummah, which begins in the Harrat Kheibar, towards the W. side 
of Arabia. The part which borders or enters Koweit territory aA 
about Hafar, running NE. in an almost straight line for more than 
150 miles to lose itself in the low country of Turkish ‘Iraq. The 
Batin is generally a well-marked depression varying in breadth 
from 8 miles at Hafar to 2 miles at Riqa‘i. The actual bottom, 
which is 3 miles at Hafar, is ordinarily much narrower, and in places 
contracts to 4 mile; it is covered with a level deposit of dark- 
coloured clay, apparently washed down from the higher ground. 
There are often large patches of scrub which give cover to gazelle 
and bustard, while the sand-grouse is found in winter. Routes from 
Basra and Koweit to Qasim in Nejd run along the Batin (see Routes 
Nos. 8 and 9), which should not be confused with the smaller tract 
mentioned above (p. 290), to which it lends its name. 

v. Summan, a vast tract of which the N. part alone, between 
Dibdibah and the Dahanah desert, belongs to the territory of Koweit. 
The Sultan’s portjon is about 120 miles in length, with a maximum 
breadth of about 90 miles ; beyond his territory, towards the SE., 
the tract narrows to about 20 miles, where it is crossed by the 
Riyédh—Hofif route (see Route No. 11). Summan, which may be 
regarded as a southerly continuation of the stony Hajarah desert, 
appears to be largely composed of sandstone, which forms hills, and 
crops out in different parts, though Shakespear, entering it farther 
S. from the Wadi el-Miya trict of Hasa, speaks of limestone 
rocks. On the E. side it begins with a confusion of small valleys 
winding among flat-topped hills, and brightened here and there in 
spring by wild flowers, grass, and shrubs. In or near this zone lie 
Hafar, Safah, and Wabrah, important wells, forming stages on the 
various roads from Koweit to Nejd (see Routes Nos. 9 and 10). 
Farther on the tract becomes more open, the valleys grow broader 
and flatter, winding ne N. and S., while the low hills are less 
irregularly disposed. are parts which are almost flat, with 
here and there depressions clothed with scrub and grasses. As 
the W. border is approached, there ts again a confusing labyrinth 
of valleys, passing into broken ground aie aaa of grass and 
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brushwood. ‘This is succeeded by undulating plains with outcrops 
of sandstone, which end abruptly at the edge of Dahanah. | 

Though there are no wells in the interior of Summan, after good 
rains it provides excellent and extensive pasture. But if the later 
rains fail there may be a shortage of grazing as early as April, 
affecting the movements of the tribes, the chief of which, in the 
Koweit Summan, is the Muteir. 


Islands 


1. Bibiyan in the NW. corner of the Gulf, just N. of Koweit Bay, 
is claimed by the Sheikh of Koweit, on the ground that Hawazin 
from his territory fish in summer on its NE. coast. In 1902 the 
Turks established a storehouse, guarded by a detachment under an 
officer, near Ras el-Qaid on the SE. corner. There are no villages 
on the island. 

2. Fetlakah (pronounced Feilachah) on the N. side to the entrance 
to Koweit Bay, is 7 miles in length with a maximum breadth of 
3 miles, and is very low. The only village is Zor, on the NW. coast, 
though there are several deserted settlements ; the only other in- 
habited place is Qreiniyah, where the Sheikh has a residence. The 
people of Zor are of mixed origin, mostly fishermen, with a few pear!- 
divers, and owning about 100 boats. Water is found in most parts 
of the island at a depth of about 6 ft.: in the interior and during 
the hot weather it is apt to be brackish. Wheat and barley are 
cultivated, with an annual yield of about 30 tons; there is some 
cultivation of melons, lucerne, and vegetables... There are a few 
camels, a number of donkeys, and some cattle on the island. 
Feilakah is governed on behalf of the Sheikh by one of his relations. 
It possesses numerous tombs of Mohammedan saints to which pilgrims 
resort: the Muqaém el-Khidhar, overlooking the boat-harbour of Zor, 
and now a roofless tower, is a shrine frequented by Arab sailors. 

3. Kubbar, in 29° 4’ Lat. N. and 48° 30’ Long. E., about 20 miles 
off the coast ; an uninhabited islet. 

4. Qdru, 28° 49’ Lat. N., 48° 47’ Long. E., 25 miles from the coast, 
and 24 miles SE. of Kubbar, likewise uninhabited. 

5. Umm el-Marddim, 28 miles 8S. by E. of Kubbar, and 16 miles 
from the coast, also without inhabitants. 

6. Qurein or Qrein (frequently pronounced Grain), another islet 
close to the shore 4 miles to W. of Koweit, with a good anchorage 
for boats in the basin called Bandar esh-Shuweikh, on the SE. side, 
was used as a quarantine station in 1912, but abandoned in the 
following year on account of difficulties with regard to supplies and 
water. Grane, or Graine, the old English name for Koweit, was 
probably taken from this island. 


te. 
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Towns 


1. Koweit, capital of the Sultanate, is situated on the S. coast 
of the bay of the same name, about 80 miles S. by E. of Basra 
and 280 miles NNW. of Bahrein. It extends for about 2 miles 
along the shore, with a depth varying between } mile and 3 mile. 
On the land side, the desert tract of Qra‘ah (see p. 291) comes right 
uP to the houses, and there are no date-groves nor cultivated lands. 
The site is in general flat and sandy, but rises towards the SW.; 
just beyond the town on the S. and E. the soil is clay, and here 
material is dug for the mud walls of the ordinary houses. Koweit 
has no regular plan; most of the streets are winding, and cross 
each other at irregular intervals. The principal thoroughfare runs 
from the sea to the bazaar and market-place at the back of the 
town. It begins with two branches, one starting near the custom- 
house, to the W. of the Sheikh’s palace about the middle of the 
sea-front, the other some little distance to the E. of it, this latter 
branch containing the offices of the British India Steam Navigation 
Co. and the American Mission. The branches unite almost S. of 
the palace, and proceed directly to the market, passing the largest 
mosque in the town on the right hand. The bazaar forms a 
labyrinth of narrow streets about the N. end of the market-place, 
which has been compared to a bay running into the town straight 
out of the desert ; it is in fact continuous with the waste country, 
and the caravans, which are loaded at the S. end, are on the desert 
from the very start. The bazaar is without architectural interest, 
and is not covered by the vaulted roofs which lend attraction to 
those in some other places ; its chief protection from the sun is sup- 
plied by awnings of mat and palm-branch. The merchants of textile 
fabrics trade in the main thoroughfare, at the end of which are 
the chief tobacconist’s shop and the Bible warehouse of the American 
Mission. Household utensils are sold at the head of the market- 
place ; on the E. side are shops for travellers’ requisites, such’ as 
saddles, arms, sandals, and coffee-pots. At the top of the market- 
place are the pavilion-like structures, with a single many-windowed 
upper floor approached by an outside staircase, in which the Sheikh 
sits during his daily audiences (see p. 289). There are coffee-houses 
in both bazaar and market, where coffee and tea are served. 

The residence of the British Political Agent is on the front, to the 
E. of the Sheikh’s palace. The latter is a rambling complex of 
different styles and dates, in the architecture of which can be 
traced the influence of Persia and Mesopotamia. It has three main 
divisions, the Sheikh’s private residence and harem, a fort-like 
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structure surrounding a court; a central mass of irregular buildings ; 
and the serai, built by an architect of Baghdad, with high reception 
halls surrounded by corridors with great open arcades. The better 
houses of Koweit are of plastered stone, but the great majority 
have mud walls, and are of only one storey, with a parapet round 
the flat roof; they are usually built about interior courts. The 
mosques, of which there are about 30, are of plain appearance, 
with low rectangular minarets; the chief mosque has a large 
portal on the N. side not without some pretence to dignity. 

As eastern cities go, Koweit is a well-kept place, though some 
parts suffer from uncleared refuse, and it is badly off for water. 
In 1914 it was decided to establish a condensing-apparatus, an 
alternative scheme for boring artesian wells having been rejected. 
The town has hitherto depended on supplies brought by sailing-boats 
from the Shatt el-‘Arab (see p. 286), but great inconvenience resulted 
whenever these boats were weather-bound. Drinking-water is also 
obtained from wells 4 miles away, and the Sheikh’s private supply 
is carried from the wells of Qasr es-Sirrah and Mishrif in the tract 
of Qra‘ah. . 

It has been already stated that almost the whole population of 
‘the principality is concentrated in the town (see p. 286). The great 
‘majority of the inhabitants are Arabs, but there are about 1,000 

Persians, and some 200 Jews, while negroes, slaves and free, number 
some 4,000. Nearly all the people are Sunnis, but the Mecca 
Pilgrimage, now made only by sea, is said not to attract more than 
50 persons in the year. The Arabs of Koweit are not of a robust 
type, but usually of slender build and sickly complexion. The 
men wear the ordinary dress of the sedentary Arab with a kafiyah 
of red and white, the women black veils and mantles, with a 
bright-coloured skirt sometimes displayed beneath. A curious 
feature of life in the town is the emergence after sunset of innumer- 
able beggars, mostly children, who besiege the houses for morsels 
of the evening meal, and are seldom sent away empty. 

The chief occupations are maritime (p. 286); there is no agri- 
culture nor cultivation, all vegetables and similar produce coming 
from Jahrah. Retail traders comprise dealers in Bedouin require- 
ments, leather-workers, haberdashers, tailors, goldsmiths, tinsmiths, 
date-merchants, grocers, and druggists. 

2. Jahrah, a large and important village of town rank near the 
foot of Koweit Bay, 20 miles by road W. of Koweit. It is the chief, 
and almost the only seat of agriculture in Koweit territory, and 
caravans to Basra, and Boreidah via Hafar, pass through it. The 
permanent inhabitants are chiefly cultivators of Nejdi extraction, 
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numbering more than 500, but this total is increased in the hot 
weather by about 700 households, mostly of the Muteir tribe, 
encamping on the plain of Marettabah on the N., where there are 
numerous wells. The place is dry, and has a healthy climate. 
The Sheikh of Koweit has a fortified residence on the SE. side, 
outside the limits of cultivation, with walls some 200 ft. in length 
and 15 ft. high, and a tower 20 ft. high at each corner. The entrance, 
on the NW. side, is commanded from within by an old muzzle- 
loading gun ; the enclosure contains stabling for about 100 horses, 
and the Sheikh’s brood mares are kept there. Jahrah is com- 
manded at artillery ranges from the Zor hills on the N. The 
water at the foot of the bay is too shallow to allow warships to 
stand in close. 

The people are occupied in tilling the irrigated lands owned by 
the Sheikh, and by merchants of Koweit and relatives of the Neqib 
of Basra. The chief crops are wheat, barley, lucerne, dates, 
melons, pumpkins, beans, and other vegetables. Though some 
wheat is grown by rainfall, most of the above crops are produced 
in walled enclosures irrigated by channels; the water is raised 
from wells by water-lifts (arjiyah) worked by donkeys; there are 
more than a dozen date-groves. Agricultural implements are few 
and simple, consisting of a rudimentary plough (ifdan), an iron 
spade (fakhin), used to make and repair water-channels or to open 
and close them, and a wooden rake or hoe (masdah) for levelling the 
ground. 

Jahrah is governed by an Emir on behalf of the Sultan of Koweit. 
It is regarded as a valuable possession, not only on account of its 
produce, but because its popularity with the Bedouins enables the 
Sheikh to maintain and extend his influence among the tribes. 


B. HASA 


AREA 


This region runs along the W. coast of the Persian Gulf from 
the S. frontier of the Sultanate of Koweit to that of El-Qatar 
and the desert of Jdfirah, a distance of about 300 miles; on the 
W. it is bounded by Summan. It has an average breadth of 
about 50 miles and has been divided into a number of natural 
tracts, the boundaries of which are often indeterminate and without 
administrative significance (see below). 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTER 


The greater part of Hasa consists of steppe and desert land risin 
westward from a low coast, along which the country is of tshama 
type. The surface is broken by a number of isolated hills which 
serve as landmarks ; continuous high ground is found chiefly in the 
interior to the W. of the region; such is the line of hills along 
the Wadi el-Miyah (see p. 309), and the Jebel et-Taff to the S. ; 
the stony ridges of Summan, running more or less parallel with the 
coast of the Gulf, intervene between Hasa and the belt of Dahanah 
which separates it from Nejd. Apart from the Wadi el-Miyah the 
principal valley is the great Wadi Fariq in the SW. Saline de- 
pressions (sibakh) occur in the tracts on or near the coast. Shallow 
wells of drinkable water are numerous, and there is a fair quantity of 
grazing ; the desert parts of the region are thus habitable by 
Bedouins. But the richest districts are the two oases of Hasa and 
Qatif in the S., where water is abundant, and there are not only 
wells, but springs, streams, and lake-like ponds, the whole repre- 
senting the subterranean drainage of inner Arabia, which passes 
the Dahanah underground. (See also under BAHREIN.) 


CLIMATE 


The climate of the lower and eastern part of Hasa is of the 
character usual to tthamah plains, but the moisture is increased in 
the oasis tracts by the amount of surface water used in irrigation. 
Here the great heat common to the whole region is doubly oppressive 
in the hot season, more especially in Qatif; as the coastal plain is 
left behind, the healthier desert conditions begin to obtain. Statis- 
tics are not available for Hasa, as for Koweit and Bahrein, but it is 
probable that the variations of temperature lie somewhere between 
those quoted for these two principalities, the climate being less 
subject to extremes than that of the former, and perhaps rather 
less equable than that of the archipelago. The average maximum 
temperature would then be about 110° F., and the average minimum 
rather above 40° F., the hottest weather occurring in July and 
August, with heat increasing from April and decreasing from 
September, the cool season falling between November and March. 
The average rainfall should be about 4 in., almost the whole 
tae confined to the cooler season and to comparatively few wet 

ays. 
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POPULATION 


The settled population is estimated at about 100,000; the 
nomadic at about 57,000 ; the chief distinctions among the former 
are not tribal but religious, the people falling into two main groups 
of Sunni and Shiah. If speaking Arabic as the mother tongue, 
the sedentary Shiah are known as Baharinah; they form almost 
the whole population of the Qatif oasis, and nearly half that of the 
oasis of Hasa, occupying in addition the island of Tarit. Many 
Arabs of the nomadic tribes have become sedentary ; some 4,500 
of the Beni Khalid live on the islands of Musallamiyah, Jinnah, 
and Tarit, at Qasr es-Subeih, at Kalabiyah and Jishshah in Hasa 
oasis, and at Umm es-Sahak in the oasis of Qatif. In the Wadi 
el-Miyah there are about 1,000 miscellaneous Arabs, and smaller 
numbers in other places. Negro slaves are numerous in the culti- 
vated area. 

Among the Bedouins, tribal distinctions are paramount. Some 
35,000 of the ‘Ajman tribe make their head-quarters in Hasa ; 
the Ahl Murrah, though chiefly ranging the i afirah desert and 
Jabrin, are represented by 7,000 members; the Beni Khalid by 
10,000, and the Beni Hajar by 5,000 souls. Nomads of the Hawazin, 
Rasha’idah, Dawasir, Sahul, Muteir, Sebei‘, Ateibah, and Qahtan 
make temporary sojourns within the boundaries of Hasa, though 
more properly belonging to Koweit and Nejd. The Beni Khalid 
range chiefly in the N. of the region, the Ahl Murrah in the S.; 
the intervening space towards the interior is regarded as the territory 
of the ‘Ajman, that towards the coast, of the Hajar. 

Previous to the expulsion of the Turks from Hasa, in 1913, these 
tribes, with the Manasir, continually raided the routes from ‘Ogair 
to Hofif and Hofif to Riyadh; the state of the former route was 
indeed one of chronic insecurity. In 1912 Raunkiaer found great 
difficulty in traversing the Riyadh-Hofif route, and, in spite of Ibn 
Sa‘iid’s protection, he encountered considerable hostility and was 
threatened more than once. But the victory of Ibn Sa‘ud. has put 
an end for the present to such attacks, as his power is now respected 
by the Bedouins. The ‘Ajman formerly did not confine themselves 
to land raids, but even engaged in piracy. In 1912 members 
of the tribe on board a ship sailing from Bahrein to Qatif over- 
mastered the crew and ran the vessel ashore, making off with the 
cargo. At that time they were said to intend establishing a post on 
the coast, whence to strike at the traffic between the above places. 
But Ibn Sa‘iid put an end to their raiding. In the summer of 1915 
he practically expelled them from Hasa into Koweit territory, 
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whence they were requested by the Sultan to withdraw. They 
seem to have pushed northwards into Muntefiq and Dhafir terri- 
tories, for the time at any rate. 


DomEstTic LIFE AND APPLIANCES 


While the life of the Bedouins and of the poorer villagers in the 
territory of Hasa resembles that of similar classes in other parts of 
Arabia, that of the merchants of Hoftif and Qatif is normally dis- 
tinguished by a variety and amplitude which contrast with the 
simplicity of the interior. Raunkiaer, however, found great in- 
security in Hofif itself, and he says there was no security at all in 
the oasis in 1912; though conditions appear to have improved in 
some degree since [bn Sa‘td’s intervention. The position of Hasa 
as a maritime and commercial province, with ports linking it to 
India, Persia, and ‘Iraq, explains the foreign influences formerly 
apparent to the eye and the tendency to a more luxurious mode 
of living. Palgrave noted the refinement lent to domestic architec- 
ture by the free use of the arch, and the structural superiority thus 
attained over the more monotonous and heavier buildings of Nejd 
and Shammar. He further remarked the exterior use of a fine 
white plaster, and the ornament bestowed on doorways and windows. 
But it should be added that Lorimer describes the houses in the 
Hasa oasis as of sun-dried bricks and mud. Houses have upper 
storeys, sometimes more than one, with the usual flat roof ; each has 
its secluded court, and generally its private well. In the dwellings 
of the well-to-do may be seen wood-carving on door and window 
frames and painted walls ; in the house of a merchant of Qatif who 
entertained him Palgrave saw a profusion of carpets and ornaments 
betokening a Persian rather than an Arab taste. In Hofif domestic 
furniture 1s more varied than in Nejd; the stools, low tables, 
cupboards, and bedsteads recall those used in Western India. 

A greater variety also marks the dress of the people. In Hofif 
and the surrounding villages the wide white Arab shirt is often 
replaced by the closer-fitting saffron-dyed and silk-embroidered 
vest of Oman. The usual kafiyah is sometimes superseded by the 
turban, and a light red cloak may relieve the sombre hue of the 
Arab mantle; Hasa is the home of finely woven cloaks with 
delicately embroidered borders. Red leather sandals of more 
elegant shape supersede the brownish yellow footgear of the interior, 
and the curved dagger of Oman, with silver-mounted hilt, may be 
worn at the side. In short, the life of the townsmen in Hofif, 
Mubarraz, and Qatif is larger and more liberal on its material 
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side than that of Nejd; Palgrave claims for it an equal superiority 
in the intellectual sphere and in the amenities of social intercourse. 
The houses of the cultivators and fishermen, and the implements 
which they employ, differ less from those of other parts of Arabia ; 
huts are commonly of mud or palm-fronds. Ploughing is done by 
oxen or by asses, the former being of the humped variety, like those 
employed in India for the same purpose. 


Propucts AND TRADE 


The pearl-fisheries on the coast of Hasa occupy more than 160 
boats and employ 3,500 men, but the chief industry is the culti- \ 
vation of the well-irrigated oases. Dates are the chief product, the 
best being among the finest in the world ; but rice, wheat, barley, 
vegetables, and fruits are also raised. Cattle are abundant in the 
planted area, sheep less numerous than in Nejd ; donkeys number 
many thousands, about a quarter being of the famous white Hasa 
breed. Horses are rare; but both riding- and baggage-camels are 
easily obtained. 

Manufactures are few and chiefly confined to Hofuf, where there 
is some textile industry, producing fine abbas of wool, silk and wool, 
or silk and cotton, enriched with embroidery of fine design and 
borders of gold thread. The copper and brass coffee-pots of the 
same town are so well known as to form an export. 

The chief market is Hofif, which, through the port of ‘Ogair, 
serves not only the oasis and the nomad country depending upon 
it, but, in part also, the S. district of Nejd. There is a weekly 
caravan from Riyadh bringing ght to Hofif, and taking back cloth, 
sugar, and rice. The trade of Qatif with the interior is of less 
importance. 

The principal exports are dates, date-branches for fuel, reeds 
and mats, ght, hides, abbas, donkeys, and pearls, mostly consigned 
to Bahrein, Basra, Persia, and Bombay ; imports are piece-goods, 
hardware, rice, coffee, wheat, barley, sugar, and spices, chiefly - 
from the same places. Manadmah in Bahrein, the great entrepot for 
foreign goods on the W. coast of the Gulf, is of cardinal importance 
to the trade of Hasa. Many thousands of tons of dates are exported, 
though the greater part of the crop is locally consumed. Camels 
reared by the Dawasir, Murrah and Muteir are sold in Hasa for the 
Damascus market (see vol. ii, p. 18). A trade in negro slaves con-y’ 
tinued under Turkish rule. ( 


CURRENCY 


The popular standard of currency is the riyal or Maria-Theresa 
dollar (worth about 1s. 10}d.), though Indian rupees are accepted 
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at Qatif, and Indian currency-notes are changed at the same town 
and at Hofuf. The official unit under Turkish administration was 
the lira of 100 gold piastres (18s. English). The following is a table 
of coinage : | 


Official Value Practical Value 
1 Mardhif = j,of 1 gold piastre . . 3 muhammadiyah 
1 Muhammadiyah = 3 . » ey Tiyall 
l Rupee i 5} 39 99 bt ° 3 a3 
1 Tawilah a tds ” > roo 99 
(or’ long bit ’) 
1 Riyal = ,j\, of 1 lira 


The tawilah is an example of primitive currency, peculiar to Hasa 
oasis. It consists of a strip of copper about 14 inches long, V-shaped 
at one end, and bearing a few Cufic characters said to indicate the 
name of a Carmathian prince. Palgrave gave its value as about 
three farthings, 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
(a) For General Retail Purposes 
12 riyals 
1 Ruba‘ = 0-68 lb. (but sometimes = (283 rupees 
283 Indian télas, 


1 Thamin or huqqa= 4 ruba‘. 
1 Qiyasah 8 thamin (about 23 lb.). 
1 Mann 24 giyasah (about 552 Ib.). 


(b) For Gold and Silver 
1 Mithqal Shirazi = 2 Indian tola (72 grs.). 
(c) For Cereals (wholesale) 
1 Mismiyah = 10 giyasah (230 lb.). 
(dq) For Dates (wholesale) 


1 Waznah = 2 qiyasah (32 lb.). 
The unit of linear measure is the dhra‘ of 183 in. 


lw 


RECENT HIsToORY AND PRESENT POLITICS 


Turkish rule in Hasa, which had extended without interruption 
for 42 years from the occupation by Midhat Pasha in 1871, was 
ended in 1913 by ‘Abd el-‘Aziz es-Sa‘id, Emir of Nejd, who on 
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May 5th seized Hofiif without much fighting, and soon afterwards 
took Qatif. The Turkish garrison withdrew first to El-Qatar and 
finally sailed to Basra. Emirs were appointed by Ibn Sa‘iid in 
Hofif and Qatif, and at a meeting at “Oqair with Capt. Shakespear, 
the British Political Agent from Koweit, the Emir announced that 
these officials were instructed to help and protect British subjects 
in consultation with the Agent. In June 1914 Ibn Sa‘iid accepted 
the title of Vali of Nejd and Hasa from the Turks, but he continued 
to invite closer relations with the Indian Government, and on Capt. 
Shakespear’s appointment as Political Officer in Nejd, later in the 
same year, he received the British representative with cordiality. 
On the outbreak of the European War, he opposed Ibn Rashid, 
who had espoused Turkish interests in Arabia, and fought a drawn 
battle with him at Mejma‘ in Sedeir, in March 1915; but in the 
summer of the same year a formal peace was concluded between 
the two Emirs. This, however, is merely nominal, and in 1916 a 
Nejd force was threatening Ibn Rashid from the south. Ibn Sa‘id 
can summon to his standard the Beni Khalid and Beni Hajar, and to - 
his control over these tribes is due the improvement in the security of 
the Hasa province and the caravan routes by which it is approached. 
The hostility of the Bedouins to the Turks had been such that the 
sovereignty of the Sultan extended no farther than the effective 
power of the garrisons and military or police posts, while life and 
property were insecure even in the neighbourhood of Hofuf. Under 
the Porte, the whole region of Hasa, known as the Sanjak of Nejd, 
formed a division of the Basra vilayet. The capital was Hofif, 
and the country was administered on the usual Turkish system, 
.though the government approximated to the nature of a military 
occupation. Subsidies were paid to the ‘Ajman, Beni Hajar, Beni 
Khalid, and Ahl Murrah tribes, who provided carriers of the official 
mails, and rafigs for their escort. The garrison, chiefly concen- 
trated at Hofiif and Qatif, consisted of 4 battalions of infantry and 
2 squadrons of cavalry, with 1 mule-battery, and a small auxiliary 
camel-corps of Arabs. In addition, there were 6 companies of police, 
4 of which were mounted. The revenue was chiefly obtained from 
agriculture, more especially date cultivation, a tax being imposed 
on dates in Qatif, while in Hasa the Government took a share of 
the crops. The amount thus obtained was estimated at nearly 
£25,000 ; customs were farmed, and are said to have yielded as 
much again. There were no public posts nor telegraphs. 
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DISTRICTS 


These are for the most part not administrative but natural tracts, 
the exact boundaries of which are difficult to determine; with the 
exception of the two oases of Hasa and Qatif, few of them have 
any centres of population even approaching town rank. As the 
two oases are of predominant importance, it may be well to consider 
them first. 


1. Hasa Oasis 


A district in parts of great fertility, bounded on the E. and N. by 
Biyadh, on the W. by Ghuwiar, and on the S. by Kharmah; its 
natural boundaries are on the NW. Jebel Qarat er-Rukban, on the 
SW. Jebel Bu Ghanimah, and on the S. a line drawn between the 
last-named mountain and Jebel Arba‘. The oasis, which extends for 
about 30 miles N. and S. and 21 miles E. and W., is separated from 
the Gulf at ‘Oqair by more than 30 miles of desert country. Only 
a part of it is cultivated and inhabited ; the remainder is for the 
most part barren. The mass of the fertile territory extends for 
about 12 miles to the E. of Hofif and Mubarraz; but there are 
detached blocks of cultivation farther to the N., and round ‘Ayiun. 

The most remarkable physical feature of the Hasa Oasis is the 
abundance of water in the cultivated area, provided by a multitude 
of springs, all warm and some hot. So numerous are these springs, 
that in parts the whole country is saturated, and roads run on 
embankments ; marshes and stagnant ponds are not infrequent, 
and some sheets of water attain the dimensions of lakes. Such are 
Birkat el-Asfar, 12 miles ENE. of Hofif, and Birkat Umm el-Mahza, 
7 miles EK. of ‘Ayin. The plentiful supply of water admits of an 
elaborate irrigation-system which enables rice to be grown. The 
chief product is the date, but there are fields of wheat and barley ; 
fruit includes limes, citrons, peaches, apricots, figs, pomegranates, 
and grapes, though little reaches a high quality. Natural grass is 
plentiful in spring. Most of the live stock already mentioned is 
found in the two oases. 

The chief villages not mentioned along the routes (see Routes 
Nos. 11, 12, and 13) are: ‘Ayiin, 20 miles N. of Hoftf, with 500 
houses and a moat which can be filled; Daleigiyah, 5 miles W. of 
Jishshah, small, but walled and bastioned, with springs and date- 
trees ; Hazam, near Mubarraz, a large Bedouin encampment in hot 
weather ; Bab el-Jafar, a few miles SW. of Jishshah, a large walled 
village of 350 houses, formerly head-quarters of a Turkish nahiyah ; 
Qasr esh-Shargi (also called Qasr Ghaseibah), 4 miles E. of Hofif, a 
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former Turkish fort ; Ruqaiqah, 1 mile S. of Hofif, a large Bedouin 
permanent camp. 

The principal towns are: 

1 Hotat. the capital of the region, in the SE. corner of the 
cultivated area, 40 miles inland, with the desert close on the S. 
and cultivation round the other three sides. The town has three 
quarters: (1) Kut in the NW. ; (2) Rifa‘ah in the E.; (3) Na‘athsl in 
the S. and W. Kit is a fortified enclosure with numerous towers, 
built by Ibrahim Pasha, 600 yards square and surrounded by 
a ditch ; it formed till 1913 the residence of the Turkish garrison 
and community. It contains a domed Sunni mosque, also built 
by Ibrahim, a military hospital, two forts, and a jail; the number 
of houses is 1,200. Rifa‘ah, with 2,100 houses, is the highest and 
most healthy quarter, containing the homes of the wealthier 
classes. Na‘athil, with 1,700 houses, is the poorer quarter, though 
it too has wealthy residents, and contains the largest Shiah mosque 
in Arabia. Kit has on its E. side the Sig with an arcade of shops, 
while on the S. it is separated from Na‘athil by a grove of palms. 
It is enclosed by a wall 24 ft. high, with two gates; the wall sur- 
rounding the rest of the town is 12 ft. high, with six gates, but no 
ditch. The houses of Hoftif are largely of stone, with gypsum 
mortar, and nearly all have their own wells, with water at a depth 
of about 25 ft. The streets, with one or two exceptions, are narrow 
and filthy. A detached fort, Qasr el-Khazam, lies a few hundred 
yards from the W. of the town, by the Turkish cemetery ; to the 
SE. is a group of gardens with a large well, called Suwetdarah. 
Outside the N. of the town is the Siq el-Khamis, where a market 
for Bedouins is held on Thursdays. The inhabitants, said to 
number 25,000, are described as of mixed Arab stock, with a few 
immigrants from Nejd. Three-quarters are Sunni; the remainder, 
with the exception of a few Wahabi, are Shiah. The special 
manufactures of Hoff have been already mentioned ; for its trade 
with Riyadh and with the Gulf through ‘Oqair, see above, p. 301. 

2. Mubarraz lies 2 miles N. of Hofif, with which it is connected 
by a raised causeway ; it has the desert on the W., but cultivation 
on the other sides, and is surrounded by a dilapidated wall, with 
gates N. and S., but noditch. Outside the wall on the W. is the fort 
Qasr Sahid, and beyond this the camping-ground, Hazam (see above, 
p. 304). The town contains five quarters, of which the largest, 
‘Aytns, is in the centre and SW., containing the market, the per- 
manent shops and the former residence of the Turkish Mudir, 
In the NW. quarter, Siyasib, resides the headman of the town. 


The number of houses, mostly of stone and lime, is estimated at 
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1,670, with a population of 8,500. The business of the town is 
agricultural, and there is a weekly market for Bedouins on 
Fridays. 

. 2. Oasis of Qatif 


This tract adjoins the coast ; it is bounded on the N. and W. by 
the desert country of Biyadh, on the S. by Barr edh-Dhahran. 
Its length from N. to S. is about 18 miles, with an average breadth 
of 3 miles, the town of Qatif lying in the middle. Its height is only 
a few feet above the sea, and most of its area consists of a sandy 
plain saturated by spring water, of normal temperature. The 
cultivated part of the tract ends 6 miles S. of the town, but, as 
in Hasa, there are detached blocks of cultivated ground; in the 
N., about Safwa and Umm es-Sahak, are reed-producing marshes. 
The atmosphere is denser than in Hasa, and the moist heat more 
oppressive ; the climate is thus damp and unhealthy, and there is 
much malarial fever. The settled population is said to be 26,000, 
nearly all Baharinah (see p. 299); a few non-nomadic Arabs (Beni 
Khalid) are found at Umm es-Sahak, and a few Hiwalah in Qatif 
town. Agriculture forms the principal industry, and the yield of 
dates from the irrigated plantations is very large ; a high proportion 
of the crop is exported to Oman, Persia, Bahrein, and India. The 
following weights and measures are peculiar to Qatif : 


(a) For general retail purposes. 

18 riyals 

1 Qiyas =1-07 lb. (sometimes = 102 mithqal shirazi, 
or rather less). 

1 Alf =2 qiyas (2-14 lb.). 

1 Mann = 16 alf (34-37 lb.). 

1 Qallah =2 mann (68-75 Ib.). 

(Wholesale business in dates is conducted in gallahs.) 


(b) For precious metals. 

1 Mithqal Mishkhas, or Hamar =,3, Indian tola (54 grs.). 
1 Mithq&l Shirazi = 2 tola (72 grs.). 
1 Khamsin = 10 mithgal shirazi (1-65 0z.). 
1 Miyah, or Amyah =2 khamsin (3-29 0z.). 

(c) For retail meat, fish, &c. 
1 Wagiyah =:68 Ib. " 
1 Huqqah =4 wagqiyah (2-75 Ib.). 
1 Mann = 123 huqgah (34-37 Ib.). 
The unit of linear measure is the dhra‘ of 193 in. 
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The principal villages of the oasis are: ‘Antk, a hamlet on the 
coast, 4 miles SSE. of Qatif town, with a fort formerly garrisoned 
by a Turkish battalion, and date plantations owned by Beni 
Khalid ; ‘Awamiyah, walled, with 300 houses, 3 miles NNW. of 
Qatif, and 1-2 miles inland, watered by excellent springs ; Jishsh, 
4 miles S. of Qatif, and 3 miles from the sea, walled, with 250 houses, 
and three fine springs near a mosque outside the E. wall; Safwa, 
8 miles N. by W. of Qatif, walled, with 350 houses and the two 
copious springs of Dariush, and ‘Atiqah 1 mile to S. ; Lajam, walled, 
with good springs, in the centre of a cultivated area 6 miles WNW. 
of Qatif. Dammam, on the coast, 9 miles SE. of Qatif, is now 
deserted, but has ruined houses and two ruined forts, one on the 
mainland, the other on a reef. 

The towns and port of Qatif are as follows : 

1. Qatif, situated on the bay containing Tarit Island, 230 miles 
SE. by S. from Koweit, 64 miles N. by W. of ‘Oqair, and 36 miles 
NW. by W. from the nearest part of Bahrein. A reef opposite the 
town extends 10 miles seawards ; upon this, 2 miles E. of the town, 
is an islet with a ruined fort, Burj Abw’l-Lif, on the N. side of which 
is a basin where three channels from the open sea converge ; from 
here a passage leads to the town, but boats of over 6 ft. draught 
cannot reach an inner berth. 

The town consists of the Kit or fortified quarter, outside which 
are a long bazaar and various suburbs. The Kit has bastioned 
walls 30 ft. high, with a frontage of 400 yds. towards the sea, where 
there is a gate, and a frontage of 300 yds. towards the W. and S., 
where there are also gates, the former opening upon the suburb 
Bab esh-Shamal, to which it gives its name; to the N. is a dense 
forest of date-palms. The fort contains 700 houses, mostly of stone 
and gypsum-mortar, but no shops; the Turkish Government 
offices were in the extreme SE. corner. The bazaar runs a quarter 
of a mile S. from the SW. corner to the suburb of Kaweikib ; it is 
stone built and roofed, with 300 shops. Other suburbs are Jardri, 
Madaris, Mayyas, Daberbiyah, and Shari‘ah. 

The population of the town is computed to be 5,000, and that of 
the suburbs an equal number ; nearly all are Bahdrinah. There are 
no Oriental Christians, Jews, or Persians; the 70 Hindu traders, who 
were once settled here, withdrew after the Turkish occupation. But 
in June 1910 an Indian firm from Bahrein opened a shop and did 
most satisfactory trade, anexample which has no doubt been followed. 

2. Seihat, on the coast, 2 miles SE. of ‘Anik. A walled town of 
600 houses with its own sheikh; it has abundant water, and is 
occupied with agriculture. 
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3. ‘Oqair (frequently pronounced ‘Ojair), 64 miles S. by W. of 
Qatif town, and 24 miles WSW. of the S. end of Bahrein Island. 
It lies on the SW. shore of a bay, with an entrance 200-300 yards 
wide, and a channel of 3-4 fathoms. There is, strictly speaking, no 
town of ‘Ogqair, the place consisting of a fort and a large khan close 
together. The latter is an enclosure of 150 by 80 yards, surrounded 
by a wall 16 feet high, with sheds along three sides in the interior ; 
it contains three shops, and all travellers to and from the port 
take up their lodging within its walls. Under Turkish rule there 
were practically no inhabitants other than the detachment of 
soldiers in the fort, some police, the customs and port officers, and 
a few agents representing merchants in the Hasa oasis. Water is 
obtained in the sandpits at Abu Zahmil, a short distance SW. of 
the fort, but that from the well of Stéwad in the surrounding tract 
of Biyaddh is of better quality. 

The port serves the Hasa oasis, and, to a great extent, S. Nejd, 
to which it imports rice, piece-goods, coffee, sugar, and hardware, 
chiefly coming through Bahrein. The neighbouring Arabs are 
Ahl Murrah, ‘Ajman, and Beni Hajar. 


3. Other Tracts of Hasa 


i. Zor el-Audhan, from Jebel Manifah to Musallamiyah Bay, and 
inland to the marshy depression of Sabkhat el-Mutaya. The tract, 
which is without settlements, has an extension on an average less 
than 20 miles. Its wells are poor: that of Ruwdgqiyah is on the 
coast half-way between Ras el-Ghar and Ras el-Museinah; that 
called Sidah is about 3 miles inland from the NW. side of Musalla- 
miyah Bay. oo 

li. Huztim, S. of the above, extending 25 miles to the foot of 
Dohat ed-Dafi; the wells of Mistannah (see Route No. 13) are on its 
W. boundary. The soil is sandy, bearing the markh tree, with 
shrubs and grasses. Wells average 6 ft. in depth. That named 
Nugqiriyah is in the base of the promontory point of Musallamiyah 
Bay; that of Mutaya is 3 miles SW. of the foot of the same bay. 
There is no settled population, but the tract is frequented by the 
Beni Khalid and ‘Ajman. 

iii. Biyddh, the largest of the Hasa tracts, S. of Huzim, extending 
about 130 miles from opposite Abu ‘Ali Island to Ras es-Sufeirah 
opposite the S. end of Zakhniniyah Island, with a maximum breadth 
of about 50 miles. The soil is sandy, with many low white sand-hills 
(naguyan) ; grasses and scrub grow in profusion, and water is 
obtainable everywhere by digging a few feet beneath the surface. 
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In the N. of the tract are two broad saline depressions, Sabkhat 
es-Summ and Sabkhah Salaliyét, while a nitrous and marshy 
depression, Sabkhah Shatar, lies close to the E. border of the Hasa 
oasis, and is crossed by the route from ‘Oqair to Hofiif. The best 
watered regions are Dabeisi, S. of Qatif, with 13 wells, and Hushiim, 
30 miles W. by S. of the same town, with 9 wells. There are 
a oS number of Bedouin camping-grounds near wells in 
Biyadh. 

Only one place in the tract contains a settled population, the 
village of Qasr Al Subeih, about 4 miles inland, opposite a point 
half-way between Abu ‘Ali Island and the hill of Jubeil el-Bahri. 
This is a fortified enclosure, with 6 muzzle-loading guns, surrounded 
by 350 date-stick huts. The fort was rebuilt in 1905 as a base of 
operations against the Muteir and Ahl Murrah by Sheikhs of the 
Had-hiid and Dhaheirat clans of the Al Subeih sub-tribe of the Beni 
Khalid. The latter tribe is said to predominate in the N. half 
of Biyadh, the ‘Ajman in the S. In 1910 some Al Bu ‘Ainein, 
kin to the Beni Khalid, leaving Wakrah in El-Qatar, established 
themselves at Qasr Al Subeih, and intrigued with the Turkish 
Government. 

iv. Wadi el-Miyah, a long valley or depressed tract, lying inland, 
and extending S. from the hill of Na‘airiyah on the Koweit border 
for more than 100 miles. It has a dark brown soil, susceptible of 
cultivation, and after heavy rain the ground in the N. is said to 
be flooded ; in spring grass is abundant. The principal route 
between ‘Koweit and Hofif passes through the tract. The settled 
population is concentrated in the three villages of Nia‘, Sarrar, and 
Muleijah, and the temporary village of Kahafah, all in the northern 

art. Nita‘ is about 50 miles inland from the foot of Musallamiyah 

ay, about 140 miles S. by EK. from Koweit, and 160 miles NNW. 
from Hofuf. It contains about 250 houses, three or four mosques, 
and ten shops kept by blacksmiths, carpenters, tailors, &c.; it 
is surrounded by a wall 12 feet high, with bastions and gates 
on the N, and S. sides. It has good water, and wheat, barley, and 
maize are grown by irrigation ; ee stock includes camels, donkeys, 
cattle, sheep, and goats. The inhabitants are Hadhar, or settled 
Arabs of the ‘Ajman, Hawazin, Beni Khalid, Muteir, Rasha’idah, 
and 8S. Shammar ; the Emir is head of all the settled people of the 
tract, who are Sunni Mohammedans. Nt&*‘ is said to recognize the 
authority of the Sheikh of Koweit, who, however, claims no alle- 
giance. Sarrdr, which is also walled, is 8 miles S. of Nta‘, and has 
a mixed Arab population. The tract contains numerous ruined 
sites, the most considerable of which is Thaj, 24 miles SE. by S. 
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of Nta‘, formerly inhabited by Beni Khalid, and said to have been 
destroyed by Wahabi and ‘Ajman attacks. 

v. The following are less important tracts : 

Rada’if, between Wadi el-Miyah and the Sabkhat el-Mutaya, has 
a firm dark soil, treeless, but with grazing of grass and plants, and 
numerous wells. Jau Shamin, directly S. of Rad@a’if, is a sandy 
plain with scrub and grass. Habl, S. of Wadi el-Miyah, is a desert 
tract about 70 miles inland WSW. from Qatif town, with a soil of dark- 
coloured sand, in which mounds alternate with low valleys bearing 
markh trees, scrub, and grass, and a large saline depression in the 
centre called Khor, containing wells of poor water; in the N. part 
are the Beni Khalid, in the S. the ‘Ajman. Taff, SW. of Habl, 
consists of low-lying rocky ground. Wadi Fariq is a long valley 
30 miles W. of the Hasa oasis, and immediately E. of Summan, 
said to extend for about 100 miles with a varying width usually of 
more than a mile, and in parts toconsist of a labyrinth of sand-hills; 
it is occupied in autumn by the ‘Ajman, and raided at times by the 
Ahi Murrah and Manasir. Na‘alah, a narrow stony tract, and 
Ghuwar lie between Wadi Fariq and the Hasa oasis, S. of which 
is Kharmah, with a red sandy soil and little water, but containing 
depressions in which the ‘Ajman and Ah! Murrah pasture their 
flocks. The well of ‘Aweisah in this tract is a halting-place on the 
S. route from Hasa to Nejd (see Route No. 11). NW. of the Hasa 
oasis are Jaw es-Sa‘adan, a low tract covered with a thin layer of 
sand, Badd el-Asis, a sandy plain interspersed with undulating rocky 
ground, and Jau/f, a sandy depression with numerous wells, mounds, 
and hollows, in which grow markh trees, scrub, and grass. Barr edh- 
Dhahran and Barr el-‘Oqair are coastal tracts between Qatif and Ras 
es-Sufeirah. Both are rich in wells ; the latter has date plantations 
of the Beni Hajar, and contains the port of ‘Oqair (see p. 308). 

In addition to the above tracts, three islands belong to Hasa. 
Musallamiyah, in the bay of the same name, 5 miles KE. of Ras el- 
Bidya‘, has on the E. side a village of 400 houses with two forts and 
several wells, inhabited by Beni Khalid of the ‘Ama’ir sub-tribe, 
under a sheikh, and occupied with pearl-fishing. Jinnah is a smaller 
island of pearl-fishers, S. of Musallamiyah. Abu ‘Ali, SW. of Ras 
el-Bidya‘, is an uninhabited island, extending 12 miles E. to W., 
surrounded by pearl banks, and with an anchorage on the BS. side. 
Zakhniniyah, also uninhabited, lies about 10 miles ESE. of ‘Oqair 
port, and is separated from the mainland by a channel two miles 
wide. It is about four miles long, banien, and without good water ; 
upon it is a ruined fort built about 45 years ago by the Sheikh of 
Bahrein. The flag of the present sheikh was hoisted in 1911; the 
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Turks had previously established a small garrison, which was with- 
drawn in 1910. The ownership of the island of Qrdn, about 36 
miles NE. by E. of Ras el-Bidya‘, is undetermined. It has an 
anchorage on the S. side, and is frequented by fishermen from 
oo Musallamiyah, and Jinnah, who dry fish and make turtle 
oil. 


C. BAHREIN 


AREA 


The present Sheikhdom of Bahrein consists of the archipelago 
formed by the islands of Bahrein, Muharragq, Umm Na‘asan, Sitrah, 
and Nebi Salsh, with a number of lesser islets and rocks. The whole 
forms a compact group almost in the middle of the gulf which 
separates the promontory of El-Qatar and the coast of Qatif; the 
Sheikhs of Bahrein have had relations of a political nature with 
El-Qatar (see p. 328). 

The principal island has an extreme length of 30 miles from N. 
to S. and a maximum breadth of 10 miles. Muharrag, which lies 
NE., and is separated from Bahrein by a strait 14 miles broad, has 
a& maximum diameter of 54 miles, but owing to its horseshoe form 
contains little territory. Umm Na‘asan, which is less than 4 miles 
by 24 miles, lies 3 miles off the W. coast of the main island. Sitrah, 
separated from the E. coast by a narrow channel, has a length of 
44 miles from N. to S., and a maximum breadth of 14 miles. Nebi 
Salih, commonly called Jezirah, lying in the inlet of Kabb on the 
E. coast of Bahrein, NW. of Sitrah, has a diameter of only } mile. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS - 


Bahrein Island is mostly flat and low, but rises gradually to an 
interior plateau 100 to 200 ft. high, in the middle of which is an oval 
depression about 13 miles long from N. to 8. by about 4 miles broad, 
containing the solitary hill Jebel Dukhan, about 440 ft. in height. 
The descent inwards from the plateau to the depression is in most 
places too steep to be practicable for animals ; at the N. end there 
is a nearly vertical drop of 20 ft., followed by a slope of 30 ft. The 

lateau is extremely stony, presenting on the N. side a low cliff-line 
of about 15 ft., with a sandy plain below it, extending in all direc- 
tions to the coast, and draining from W. to E. On the same side 
of the plateau is a great field of ancient tumuli covering about 
12 square miles, called by the Arabs Muraqib. A large inlet, Khor 
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el-Kabb, runs into the island from the E. coast, penetrating nearly 
to the centre. The rocks of Bahrein, except those of Jebel ed- 
Dukhan, which are dark, are pale-coloured limestone of the Eocene 
Age, sometimes sandy or argillaceous, and containing much flint 
or other siliceous material, with both gypsum and salt. The interior 
depression, like the flat shores of the island, has emerged from the 
sea in more recent times ; the latter consists of coral rocks or shelly 
concrete. There is a small deposit of asphalt 3 miles SSE. of Jebel 
ed-Dukhan. The Bahrein islands are famous, like the oases of Hasa 
_and Qatif, for a number of springs, clear but slightly brackish, 
which are fed by the drainage from Nejd travelling down to the 
coast under the Dahanah desert. Some of the springs are submarine 
(kaukab) ; the best known of these are that called Abu Mahur, close 
to Muharraq Island, and that near the E. extremity of Khor 
Fasht, a large coral reef about 7 miles NW. of Bahrein Island. The 
best water of the archipelago comes from the Hanein: wells N. of 
the central depression on Bahrein, and the Khalid and Umm 
Ghuweifah wells on the adjoining plateau. The springs N. of the 
Khor el-Kabb are generally almost pure, but warm, as in Hasa : 
the best known are called ‘Addri, Qassdri, and Abu Zeidan. 


CLIMATE 


Through the nearness of the sea on all sides, and abundant irriga- 
tion, the atmosphere of Bahrein is damp and heavy, with a mean 
humidity ranging from 79-80 per cent. of saturation. Though 
there is much malaria and rheumatic disease, the climate is not the 
most unhealthy in the Gulf. The maximum temperature, usually 
attained in August, is about 104° F.; the minimum, reached in 
December or January, about 48°. The average rainfall for the 
years 1910-13 was 4:55 in. The weather from October to April 
inclusive is not unpleasant, indoor temperature ranging between 
60° and 85°. In January and February N. winds blow, and it is 
cold enough for fires to be acceptable. Though the weather is hot 
from the beginning of May to the middle of June, the heat is still 
tempered by the sea-breeze, and nights are fairly cool. The 
oppressively hot weather lasts from the middle of June to the 
end of September; in this period, though there may be irregular 
land-breezes, the thermometer remains persistently above 100° F. 
All rains fall between the middle of October and the middle of May, . 
but actual wet days are few. The prevailing wind is the Shamal 
or north-wester, which blows for forty days from the second week 
in June and is very violent in winter; next to this in frequency 
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comes the north wind, and in violence the south-wester (Qaws), 
which is fiercely hot in August and blows irregularly between 
December and April. See further, vol. ii, p. 346 f. 


POPULATION 


Though no census has been taken, the population of the 4 towns 
and 104 villages in the principality has been estimated as over 
100,000, of whom 60,000, chiefly townsmen, are Sunni, and 40,000, 
chiefly villagers, Shiah. The latter are for the most part Baharinah 
(see p. 299), but this class, which is mainly agricultural, is here 
hardly above the servile state. The most numerous Sunni com- 
munity is that of the Huwalah, who are townsmen of Manémah, 
Muharrag, Budeyya‘, Hadd, and Halah Bin Anas, living by trade 
and without solidarity among themselves or influence on others. 
The ‘Utib, Sadah, and Dawasir are the most influential tribesmen, 
the first on account of their connexion with the ruling family, the 
second by virtue of their supposed sacred origin, the Dawéasir 
because they are well disciplined by their chief and comparatively — 
wealthy ; there are also a few Beni Khalid (see below, p. 608). 
The remainder of the Sunni population live mostly on the coast, 
and depend for their subsistence rather on the sea than on cba, 
vation. There are at least 5,000 free negroes and 6,000 negro 
slaves; a few Persians, Hindus, Basra Arabs and Jews com- 
plete the population. Life in Bahrein is more various and many- 
coloured than on the mainland of Arabia; the exclusiveness of 
a people cut off from intercourse with other races is absent, and the 
opportunity to indulge a taste for luxury has not been disdained. 
Direct relations with Persia and India have influenced costume, | 
domestic appliances, and the architecture of the larger houses, in , 
which the pointed arch is a conspicuous feature. ‘ 


INDUSTRIES AND TRADE i 


The most important occupation in Bahrein is pearl-fishing, and Pe 
the fisheries are the most valuable in the Gulf next to those of 
Trucial Oman. Were the fisheries to cease, most of the urban 
population would have to leave the country. They employ more 
than 900 boats, each with a crew of about 20, the total crews 
amounting to nearly 20,000 men. The pearling season opens in ° 
May, and some boats continue operations until about October. 
Special measures had to be taken in 1915 by the Sheikh, in 
conjunction with the British Resident, to enable the pearl-fishing 
population to tide over the crisis caused by the stoppage of the 
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pearl-trade during the war. Sea fisheries are also extensive, the 
fish being taken in nets and in tidal weirs or enclosures (hadhrahs) 
made of reeds, some of which surround large areas in the shallow 
waters round the coasts; 500 Ib. of fish a day were supplied without 
difficulty to the Indian Expeditionary Force in 1914. Agriculture 
is carried on by irrigation, the chief products being fruit (dates, 
citrons, limes, melons, figs, &c., but few of the first quality), lucerne, 
and a few vegetables; a great belt of date-groves on Bahrein Island 
runs S. from Manamah to the village of Biiri, a distance of about 
7 miles. Domestic animals include about 2,000 donkeys, less than 
100 horses owned by the Sheikh and his family, about 100 camels, 
chiefly used in carrying water to Manamah for sale, and a small but 
fine local breed of cattle, in high repute for their milking qualities. 
Of the donkeys, some 200 are of the famous breed imported from 
Hasa, from 12 to 13 hands, and white in colour. 

The chief handicrafts are sail-making, weaving of abbas, lungis, 
and checked sheeting, and the manufacture of mats from Hasa 
reeds. Palgrave described the Baharinah as excelling in the crafts 
of the weaver, the tailor, the dyer, and the worker in metal, wood, 
or leather. Boat-building, with timber imported from India, 
employs about 200 carpenters ; Bahrein builders can turn out an 
excellent forty-ton boat in less than a month. Many boats are sold 
to purchasers in El-Qatar and Oman. 

Trade at the port of Mandmah was for years hindered by the 
unsatisfactory arrangements for handling cargo, distribution being 
delayed, and goods left to deteriorate without any proper protec- 
tion. In 1910 the control was given to a European, but in the 
following year native sentiment demanded native control, and two 
Arabs were appointed, with lamentable results. Since then matters 
have improved; a Hindu has been placed in charge, and the con- 
struction of a jetty and storage-shed has modified the worst of the 
former defects. The Sheikh is entitled by treaty to an ad valorem 
duty of 5 per cent. on merchandise. Bahrein is the principal market 
for the pearl-industry, the export of pearls in a good year attaining 
about £2,000,000. But it is also an important emporium for the 
east coast of Arabia, distributing merchandise from India and 
from countries bordering on the Persian Gulf, to El-Qatar, Qatif, 
and “Oqair, from which last two ports goods are carried into the 
oases of Hasa and Qatif, and beyond into southern Nejd. This 
local trade is carried in native boats without manifests, so that 
exact statistics cannot be obtained. 

The total average imports of Manamah for the three years 1911-14 
amounted to £2,061,038, and exports £2,106,766. During the 
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same period the figures under the three main heads averaged as 
follows :— 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 


Pearls . . : : ‘ - £810,000 £1,826,430 
Specie . ; , ‘ - + 461,280 60,970 
General merchandise _.. : - 789,740 | ~ 219,350 


The principal commodities imported are rice, piece-goods, ght, 
coffee, dates, sugar, tea, tobacco, spices, fuel, and animals for 
slaughter. Real exports other than pearls are of small value and 
importance, Bahrein being a distributing and not a producing 
centre ; a few textiles and a little sail-cloth almost complete the 
tale of local manufacture. The principal share of the Bahrein trade 
falls to the lot of India, which is responsible for more than half of 
the total, though many goods arriving from that country are really 
of European origin, sent there for reshipment owing to the lack of 
direct facilities, and to the fact that Bahrein has grown accustomed 
to placing orders in Bombay. Next to India come Persia and ‘Traq, | 
less than 10 per cent. falling to all other countries. The natural 
result of this preponderance is that trade is largely in the hands of 
Indian and Persian merchants. Besides legitimate commerce, there 
is a contraband traffic with the South Persian coast. In 1914 there 
was but a single British firm in Bahrein, Gray, Paul and Co., who 
are agents for the British India Steam Navigation Co.; the only 
other European commercial house was that of R. Wonckhaus & Co., 
of Hamburg, which had been established for some years. On the 
outbreak of war there were two resident members of the latter, the 
manager, who was arrested and interned at Karachi, and his 
assistant, who belonged to the active reserve of the German Army, 
and escaped to Basra. The branch was then closed. There are 
no banks, and transactions are largely carried out by means of 
Indian currency notes. 

Steam communication is chiefly in British hands, the British 
India Steam Navigation Co. maintaining a weekly service up from 
Bombay and Karachi, and a fortnightly down to Karachi and 
Bombay. The Arab Steamers, Ltd., a line started in 1911 in oppo- 
sition to the British company, call from Bombay about once every 
three weeks, and again on the return voyage from Basra. The 
boats of the Persian Gulf Steam Navigation Co. from Bombay call 
on the outward voyage once a month, and again on their return. 
Before the war, the steamers of the Hamburg-Amerika line called 
about once a month on the outward voyage, thus providing the 
only regular direct access to Bahrein from Europe. 
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CURRENCY 


Rupees and other Indian coins are the most popular medium of 
exchange, but the riyal or Maria Theresa dollar is largely current 
during the pearling season, as the divers, who are chiefly Arabs 
from the mainland, are used to it and averse from change. The 
Turkish lira passes at about Rs. 14. The ordinary unit for small 
values is an imaginary coin called the Bahrein gran, worth two- 
fifths of a rupee. The tawilah of Hasa (see p. 302) is accepted, 
though not gladly, as the equivalent of 4 anna. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


A want of uniformity in local weights hampers the retail trade 
carried on by British Indian subjects, and the introduction of 
standard weights is much to be desired. The following is a table 
of local weights :— 


Ruba‘ Mithqal = 0-04]b. English. 
Nisf Mithgal = 0-08 - 
Mithgal = 0-16 - 
Nisf Ruba‘ eth-Thamin = 0:32 gs 
Ruba‘ eth-Thamin = 0-64 - 
Thulth Thamin = 0-86 . 
Nisf Thamin = 1-29 i 
Qiyas ma 1-54 ” 
Thamin = 2-57 Ms 
Alf = 3:09 ‘ 
Ruba‘ = 4-1] a 
Mann = §7-60 a 
Rafa‘ah = 576-00 sf 


The following is a table of linear measure :— 
6 Sha‘arat Bardhtin = 1] Habbat Sha‘ (barley corn). 
(mule hairs) 


6 Habbat Sha ‘ir 1 Asba‘ (finger breadth), plur. Asabi'‘. 


4 Asabi‘ = ] Qabdhah (fist), plur. Qabdhat. 

6 Qabdhat = 1 Dhra&‘ (cubit), plur. Adhru‘. 

4 Adhru‘ = ] Ba‘ (fathom). 

1,000 Ba‘ = 1 Mil (plur. Amyal) Hashimi (mile). 

3 Amyal = ] Farsakh (hour’s walk). 

4 Farsakh = ] Barid (post runner’s stage). 

3} Barid = 1 Darjah (degree). 

360 Darjah = 1 Dairat el-Ardh (circuit of the earth) 
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GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


The rule of the Sheikh, which is personal, is directly exerted over 
the part of Bahrein adjacent to Manamah, and over the island of 
Muharrag, where he resides except during the four hottest months 
of the year. His authority over the rest of the principality is little 
more than nominal, for the land is divided among various relatives 
of his own, who hold it as almost independent fiefs, collecting their 
own taxes, and administering their own justice. Thus the islands of 
Sitrah and Nebi Salih, with all the villages on the E. side of Bahrein 
to the S. of Kh6r el-Kabb, and the inland villages of Rifa‘ esh-Sharqi 
and Rifa‘ el-Gharbi, are held by the Sheikh’s brother Khalid. The 
subtraction of all this territory considerably reduces the Sheikh’s 
revenue, which is derived not only from customs, but also from 
agricultural duties, taxes on pearl-boats, judicial fees, and rent of 
town lands, shops, or khans. The Sheikh is assisted in the govern- 
ment by a wazir, whose aid is all the more necessary, as the ruler 
is frequently absent on the mainland, chiefly for sporting purposes. 
In the towns of Manamah and Muharragq there are deputy governors 
with the title of emir. 

Justice, in criminal cases and important civil cases, is adminis- 
tered on behalf of the Sheikh by a chief qadhi. The treatment of 
minor cases depends upon the religious belief of the parties; if both 
are Sunnis, they go before the (Sunni) Sheikh of Muharrag ; if both 
are Shiahs, before the (Shiah) Sheikh of Manimah. There are, in 
addition, seven other qadhis permitted to adjudicate upon cases 
referred to them by agreement. 

Mercantile cases, especially those in which foreigners are con- 
cerned, are decided by a tribunal variously called Mejlis el-‘Urfi or 
Mejlis et-T1jadrah, a Customary or Commercial Court, with per- 
manent members nominated by the Sheikh in consultation with 
the British Political Agent. When one or more of the parties to 
@ case is a British subject, or when none of them are Bahrein sub- 
jects, the Mejlis is usually convoked by the Agent, and sits at the 
Agency, a representative of the Sheikh being permitted to attend. 
Cases arising out of pear]-diving operations are settled by a special 
board of arbitration known as the Sdlifat el-Ghaus. 


REcENT HISTORY AND PRESENT POLITICS 


Although the Sheikhs of the Khalifah family had been in direct 
relations with us since 1805, and under treaty since 1820, another 
sixty years elapsed before the ruler of Bahrein entered into a binding 
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agreement similar to that accepted by the Sultan of Oman. By this 
treaty he undertakes, in return for a subsidy, to alienate no part of 
his territory except to the British, to conform to British policy, 
and to accept no help, pecuniary or other, from any foreign power. 
.A British Political Agent, under the Resident at Bushire, is stationed 
at Manamah. 

The present ruler, Sheikh ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali el-Khalifah, now an old 
man, owed his accession in 1867 to our influence, and has been 
supported by us against other claimants of his family, notably 
Khalifah ibn Hamed ibn Mohammed el-Khalifah, who has intrigued 
with the Porte. Although Sheikh ‘Isa is not without natural sagacity, 
he has proved to be lacking in the force of character and practical 
ability which distinguished his contemporary, Sheikh Mubarak of 
Koweit. In addition, he has sometimes shown himself sensitive of 
control, even to the point of obstructing reforms, encouraged in 
such courses, perhaps, by a certain impatience of foreign influence 
prevalent in Bahrein ; he has thus on at least one occasion incurred 
the censure of the Indian Government. But in spite of these short- 
comings, he has avoided serious complications ; in the difficult 
times which began with the crisis in the pear] industry in 1913, and 
have been aggravated by the war, he has shown ability and reason- 
able goodwill. His heir, Sheikh Hamid, is described as a man 
holding moderate views. 


ISLANDS 


1. Bahrein 


The general nature of Bahrein Island has been described in a 
previous section (p. 311). In the present place the chief centres of 
population may be noticed. The island has nearly 100 villages and 
hamlets, of which the following are the most important : 

Halah Bin Anas, a short distance E. of Manamah, with 85 huts of 
Sunnis, who are pearl-divers and fishermen. 

‘Askar, on the E. coast, 4} miles ENE. of Jebel Dukhan. 75 stone 
houses and reed-huts of Al Bu ‘Ainein, pearl-divers, owning about. 
20 boats ; 1,500 date-palms ; a little live stock. 

Bilad el-Qadim, about 14 mile SW. of Manamah fort ; about 
350 mud and reed huts. The inhabitants are Bahdrinah, who gain 
a livelihood as pearl-merchants, cultivators, or tailors ; many ruined 
stone houses. It has a suburb to the SW. called Bildd er-Rafi‘, and 
on the NW. side the Sig el-Khamis, where a large market is held on 
Thursdays. About $ mile to the W. are the ruins of the Madrasat 
Abu Zeidan, the minarets of which, in combination with Jebel 
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Dukhfan, form a landmark for vessels entering Manamah harbour. 
In the ruined part of the village is the fine spring of Abu Zetdan, over 
which a modern Shiah mosque has been erected ; the water fills a 
tank much resorted to for bathing in hot weather. There are nearly 
12,000 date-trees, with other fruit trees, and a little live stock. 

Bin, 7 miles SW. of Manaémah at the SW. extremity of the great 
date-belt. A few stone houses and 150 huts of Bahdrinah date- 
growers. About 10,500 date-palms; a little live stock. Dirdaz, 
1 mile ENE. of Budayya‘ town (p. 322) and 3? mile from the sea. 
Several well-built houses, and 150 huts of Bahdarinah cultivators, 
weavers, and pearl-divers; a considerable quantity of cloth for 
abbas woven ; 1,500 date-palms ; live stock. Bent Jamrah, } mile 
E.of Budayya‘; 50 huts of Baharinah weavers ; good well; 1,300 
date-palms ; live stock. Jaw, on E. coast, 5 miles ESE. of Jebel 
Dukhén. A few well-built houses and about 400 huts. The people 
are Sunni pearl-fishers, owning about 30 boats. Jidd Hafs, 14 miles 
SE. of the ruined Portuguese fort, Qal‘at el-‘Ajaj, which is 34 miles 
W. of Manamah fort. Large village of 300 houses, occupied by | 
Baharinah date-growers, carpenters, lime-burners, and pearl-mer- 
chants. Irrigated gardens with lucerne, vegetables, and fruits. 
16,000 date-palms ; live stock. The smaller village ‘Atn ed-Dar 
(50 houses) is practically a suburb. 

 Jufeir, N. of the cape of the same name ; 80 reed huts of Baha- 
rinah cultivators and fishermen. Near the point of the cape is a 
large stone house belonging to the Wazir of Bahrein. About 900 
date-palms, lucerne fields ; live stock ; 15 pearl-boats. Karzakkan, 
# mile from the W. coast, 7 miles below Budayya‘; 150 huts of 
Baharinah cultivators and sail-makers ; large date-groves ; 16,500 
trees ; donkeys and cattle. 

Ma‘amir, on E. coast, opposite Sitrah Island ; 130 houses, in- 
cluding stone buildings ; population, Bahdrinah pearl-fishers, own- 
ing more than 20 boats. Mdlikiyah, near W. coast, 8 miles below 
Budayya‘, and close to the landing-place for passengers from Hasa 
called ‘Agariyah ; 100 huts of Baharinah cultivators ; about 6,000 
date-palms ; some 20 donkeys. Near the village, a stone-built 
Shiah shrine. Rifa‘ esh-Sharqi, large village with watch-towers on 
a bare site 7 miles S. of Manamah, at the NE. corner of the central 
depression, which it overlooks. There are two large masonry houses, 
one occupied by Sheikh Khalid ibn ‘Ali, brother of the Sheikh of 
Bahrein, who governs the place, the other by another member of 
the ruling family. The village itself consists of 300 mud houses 
occupied by Maliki Sunnis, whose living is made by selling in 
Manamah the excellent drinking-water from the wells of Haneini in 
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the depression below (17 fathoms or more); another good well, 
‘Ain Khalid, is in the centre of the village. The people own 85 
donkeys and 16 horses. This village, like the next following, serves 
as a sanitorium for the island. 

Rifa‘ el-Gharbt, in a similar position to the above, from which it 
is distant 14 miles WNW. One large masonry house is occupied by 
a member of the ruling family, though the village is under the juris- 
diction of Sheikh Khalid; there are 40 reed huts, the inhabitants 
of which are Maliki Sunnis, chiefly of the ‘Utib tribe. The people 
gain a livelihood by selling Manémah drinking-water from the well 
Umm Ghuweifah on the plateau near the village, carrying it thither 
on camels. No cultivation ; some live stock. The village, like the 
preceding, is a sanitorium for the island. Sanabis, on the N. coast ; 
a long village with a mosque, inhabited by 1,500 Baharinah, 
engaged in boat-building, fishing, and the pear] trade; 30 pearl 
boats ; 900 date-palms; some live stock. JZalldg, on the W. 
coast, 11 miles below Budayya‘; 3 stone and 200 mud houses, 
inhabited by Dawasir engaged in the pearl fisheries. There is 
a ruined fort. The people own 30 boats; live stock includes 30 
donkeys and cattle. 

The following are the principal towns :— 

1. Man&mah, the commercial capital, is an open town situated 
on the coast at the NE. corner of the island ; the anchorage is good, 
but steamers of 19 feet draught cannot come nearer than the outer 
anchorage 4 miles to the NW. of the town ; smaller vessels can run 
up to an inner anchorage 2 miles off shore in the same direction. 
The bottom shelves so gradually that at low water even boats cannot 
get within } mile of the beach, but must discharge passengers and 
cargo by means of donkeys; the harbour has many nets and fish- 
weirs always set. Manamah with its suburbs extends 14 miles along 
the sea-front, and has a depth inland of about 4 mile. The general 
appearance of the town is dingy and unprepossessing ; the beach 
quarter is occupied by fishermen’s huts, and the shore is formed of 
a dirty shingle. The larger buildings are of small stones cemented 
by mud or inferior mortar, which is apt to fall out, suggesting 
neglect and decay; while the ground floors are used as go-downs 
and business offices. The bazaar (450 shops), in the centre of which 
is the market-place, has been described as ‘a filthy labyrinth of 
narrow lanes lined by shops and generally covered over with mats 
to keepout thesun’. In the outskirts dwellings are usually matting 
huts standing in courtyards enclosed by hurdles of upright date- 
fronds. The best buildings are the British Political Agency towards 
the NE.end ; the American Mission and Hospital; Qal‘at ed-Diwan 
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or Manamah fort, the Sheikh’s summer residence, a large bastioned 
structure, standing in the open plain between the town and the 
date gardens behind it; a well-built house rather farther inland, 
belonging to Sheikh Hamid, the heir apparent, and a further large 
house, near the SW. end, formerly occupied by another member of 
the ruling family. With the exception of the new Jami‘ mosque, 
places of worship are mostly unpretentious. The former villages 
of Ras Rumman (or Farig Hamidah) and Na‘im Kebirah now form 
suburbs ; the first covers a point of the same name beyond the 
British Agency, and is inhabited by pearl-divers, fishermen, and 
ferrymen serving the strait to Muharraq; the second, at the west end, 
o crema by poor Baharinah occupied in boat-building and pearl- 
g. 

The population of Manaémah and its suburbs is about 25,000, of 
whom three-fifths are Sunnis and the remainder Shiahs ; the former, 
who show a noticeable infusion of negro blood, include 5,000 Hiwalah, 
about 400 Arabs from Koweit, Hasa, and Nejd, 1,000 Arabs of X 
uncertain origin, 500 ‘Utiib, and more than 2,000 negroes, enslaved/ 
and free ; the Shiahs are composed of 12,000 Baharinah of Bahrein, 
1,250 Bahdrinah from Hasa and Qatif, 1,500 Persians, and a few 
Arabs from Basra. The Arabs from Nejd are mostly Wahabite. 
The small non-Mohammedan residue of a few hundred souls consists 
of Hindus, Jews, and Oriental Christians. 

Drinking-water is obtained from a well called ‘Ain Mugbil, sunk 
in the coral rock between the British Agency and the American 
Mission, and from a cistern called Qufil, about a mile W. of the 
fort, filled by the surplus water of several springs. These are used 
by the poorer inhabitants ; the first is brackish, the second con- 
taminated by ablution of men and animals. Other inhabitants buy 
their drinking-water from camel-men of Rifa‘ esh-Sharqi and Rifa‘ 
el-Gharbi, who bring it for sale from the wells in their villages (see f 
above). For washing purposes water can be reached anywhere 
at about 6 feet, and almost every house has its well. For the trade 
of the port see p. 314 f. The town and suburbs possess about 150 y 
pearling and other boats. The date-groves beyond the fort begin ’ 
the large belt already mentioned. The number of trees belonging 
to the town proper is limited to about 500; a rather larger number 
belong to the suburb of Na‘im el-Kebirah. There is a British 
Indian post office. 

Should Manamah be used as a temporary base for troops, the 
best site for a camp would be on the east side of the plain behind 
the town, where perhaps a division could be accommodated. Dis- 


embarkation can be carried out in three places, at the beach of 
ARABIA I x 
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Qasabiyah clear of the town, at the customs pier, and at the jetty 
of the British Agency. 

2. Budeyya‘, near the NW. corner of Bahrein Island, stretches 
for about a mile along the sea with a depth of about 300 yards. 
It has three quarters with about 8,000 inhabitants, Fariq el- 
‘Amamarah, Farig ed-Dam, and Farig el-Budayya‘, containing a con- 
siderable number of stone houses, five or six buildings of solid 
masonry with upper storeys, and a tower. The people are all 
Sunnis, the most numerous Arab communities belonging to the 

x, Dawasir (800 houses) and ‘Amamarah (100 houses). There are 
a large number of negro slaves (450 houses) and free negroes (200 
“ houses), with about 50 households of Hiiwalah. Most of the people 
re engaged in the pearl-fisheries, and more than 100 boats are 
}ewned. The Dawasir, whose Sheikh administers the town without 
interference from the Sheikh of Bahrein, chiefly occupy the Budayya’‘ 
and Dam quarters, obtaining their water-supply from wells in the 
date-plantations of Dirdz and Beni Jamrah villages ; the well of the 

‘Amamarah quarter is a little to the E. of the houses. 


2. Muharraq 


This island lies immediately NE. of Bahrein, from which it is 
separated by a narrow strait a mile and a half broad ; it is of horse- 
shoe shape, with the open side to the S. ; the maximum diameter is 
about 4 miles. The island is really a low sandbank surrounded 
by flat coral reefs which almost triple its surface at low tide; 
from this projects on the NW. a rocky spit called Ras el-Khaseifah, 
extending seaward for nearly 4 miles and constituting the chief 
danger to ships entering Manamah harbour. Several marine 
springs rise near the coasts of the island. There are some 15 
villages or hamlets in addition to Muharraq town, the more im- 
portant of which are: ‘Arad, on a promontory on the S. coast; 100 
huts of Bahdrinah date-growers, fishermen, and _pearl-divers. 
There is a rectangular ruined fort, with sides about 90 ft. long, 
at the E. point of ‘Aréd Bay. Plantations with about 12,000 date- 
palms. Buseitin, on the W. coast, 1 mile N. of Muharraq town ; 
400 houses, some of stone, but most of date-mats. The people are 
Sunnis, chiefly of the Madhahakah tribe, owning about 50 boats, 
mostly used for pearl-fishing. Date-palms number about 1,000 ; 
carrots and lucerne are cultivated beneath the trees. Two wells 
in the date-grove, with brackish water. Deir, on NW. coast, 
2 miles N. by E. of Muharraq town; 300 houses of mud or date- 
mats; 3 mosques. Inhabitants are Bahdrinah engaged in the 
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pearl-fisheries, and owning more than 20 boats. Date-groves with 
about 1,700 trees, among which are several large wells (water at 
16 ft.) serving to irrigate the groves, and fields of lucerne. Hdlat 
Abu Mahur, on a small island some hundred yards S. of Muharraq 
town ; and connected with the larger island at low tide ; 500 houses 
and huts inhabited by Sunnis, chiefly Al Bin Maqla, with a number 
of negroes, enslaved and free. A number of boats are constantly 
engaged in taking to Muharraq water from the submarine well 
600 yards E. of the fort of Abu Mahur at the S. end of the island, 
now used by the Sheikh as a stable. Qaldli, on the NE. coast ; 
450 mud and reed huts with two good masonry houses. The 
_ inhabitants are Sunnis, chiefly of the Manana‘ah tribe, engaged in 
pearl-dealing or diving and sea-fishing. About 60 boats; no 
cultivation. 
The principal towns are the following :— 
1. Muharragq, the residence of the Sheikh for eight months in the 
ear, lies on the W. side of Muharraq Island, on the strait dividing 


it from Bahrein, and about 2 miles from Manamah. The fort of - 


Abu Mahur, which has now no military value, stands on a small 
island 800 yards S. of the town, near the celebrated submarine 
spring of the same name which supplies the town with most of its 
drinking-water. At high water Muharraq is surrounded by the sea 
on the E., S., and W. sides, a great sanitary advantage, as the sea 
daily removes the rubbish shot within its reach. The population is 
estimated at about 20,000, half of whom are Hiwalah. There are 
about 3,000 ‘Utib, 2,000 Al Bin ‘Ali Arabs, nearly 1,000 Ziya inah, 
1,000 Baharinah, and 2,500 negroes, free or slaves, with smaller 
numbers of other tribes and aggregations. Of this population all 
but the Baharinah and a few Persians are Sunnis. The people are 
general merchants, shopkeepers, pearl-merchants, pearl-divers, 
sailors, boatmen, fishermen, small traders and craftsmen, the pearl- 
divers forming a much larger proportion of the community than at 
Mandmah. The place possesses about 700 vessels, nearly one-half 
of which are used as pearl-boats. More than 200 donkeys, 150 head 
of cattle, and 80 horses are owned in the town. 

Muharraq has fifteen quarters, mostly named after the tribes 
inhabiting them ; there is a bazaar of 300 shops, but the town has 
no date-palms. During the hot weather the greater part of the 
population migrates across the strait and encamps in the NE. part 
of Bahrein Island. As the principal residence of the Sheikh, 
Muharrag is the political, as Manémah is the commercial, capital of 
the principality. It is drier and brighter of aspect than the latter 
city, and architecturally more impressive when viewed from the sea. 

X2 
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2. Hadd, on the SE. promontory. The town contains perhaps 
200 well-built stone houses, and possibly as many as 1,500 mud- 
and-stone or mat dwellings. The population, estimated at about 
8,000, consists of Sunnis, chiefly of the Sadah and Beni Yas tribes. 
Hadd is the greatest pearl-diving centre in the principality, owning 
about 170 pearl-boats. There is no cultivation. Water is obtained 
from wells in a date-grove called Zimmah, half a mile to the N. 
Live-stock consists chiefly of more than 100 donkeys. 


3. Sttrah 


This island lies off the E. coast of Bahrein, from which it is 
separated by a narrow channel. It measures 44 miles from N. to 
S., with a maximum breadth of 14 miles at the N. end, where there 
are date-groves of exceptional growth, watered from springs and 
wells; the narrower S. end is a low expanse of sand. Sitrah is 
a part of the fief held by Khalid ibn ‘Ali, brother of the Sheikh, 
who in summer resides in a bastioned house at Kharijiyah. The 
inhabitants of the N. part are Bahdrinah, occupying seven villages 
or hamlets, of which the more important are: Halah or Halat 
on the N. coast, a hamlet where ee land from Manaémah 
or Muharraq. Kharijiyah, near the W. coast, 1 mile from the 
most northerly point; fort forming the summer residence of 
Sheikh Khalid ; 50 reed huts of pearl-divers, fishermen, and mat- 
makers ; 1,500 date-palms. Marqibdn, near the centre; 30 huts of 
pearl-divers and cultivators ; about 5,000 date-palms. Muhazzah, 
on EK. coast, near the N. end; 60 reed huts, about 30 boats, over 
4,000 date-palms ; a good spring feeding a tank. Quryah, near the 
NW. corner; 40 reed huts; gardens belonging to Sheikh Khalid ; 
7,000 date-palms ; about 20 boats. Between Quryah and Halat 
is the fine spring of ‘Ain er-Raha, the water of which is collected in 
a tank for irrigation. Sufdlah, on the E. coast, 14 mile from the 
N. end; 50 mat huts; date-groves on N. side, with 4,000 trees ; 
about 20 boats. Good water-supply from the spring at Muhazzah. 
Waddiyan, } mile ESE. of Kharijiyah ; 60 reed hute; 4,000 date- 

alms ; a fine spring used for irrigation. 

The only village in the S. part is Halat Umm el-Beidh, inhabited 
by Sunnis. 

There are three rocky islets off Sitrah; two, called Qassdrein, 
are 500 yards from the N. side; the third, Qassadr Bin Tarif, is 
250 yards from the NW. corner. On all three Na‘im Bedouins 
encamp during the hot weather. 
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4, Neb Salih, or Jezirah 


This island lies in the inlet of Kabb on the E. side of Bahrein 
Island ; it measures only 4 mile in each direction, and is practically 
one large date-grove, said to contain 16,000 trees. There are two 
villages inhabited by Bahdrinah cultivators, pearl-divers, and 
fishermen; one, Kaflan, with 40 houses, the other, Quryah, with 
35, owning about 10 boats. Two copious springs, ‘Ain es-Safahiyah 
and “Ain el-Khadhra, supply abundant fresh water. The island is 
under the jurisdiction of Sheikh Khalid, brother of the Sheikh of 
Bahrein. 

About 200 yards to the N. is a still smaller island, Jezeyyirah, 
covered with date-palms, now belonging to Sheikh Khalid, but 
formerly to a Shiah mosque of which only the ruins remain. 


5. Umm Na‘asan 


This island lies about 2 miles off the W. coast of Bahrein Island, 
and measures less than 4 miles in length from N, to S. by about 
24 miles in breadth; it is uninhabited. Though low, it contains 
two peaks of inconsiderable height, and furnishes the best building- 
cement in Bahrein. There is a freshwater spring near the W. 
coast. The Dawasir of Budayya‘ and Zallaq villages on Bahrein 
Island send their cattle to Umm Na‘asan in the hot weather for 
grazing. 


D. EL-QATAR 


AREA 


Hl-Qatar is a peninsula running N. and 8S. with a maximum 
length of 80 miles and a breadth, at the base, of 40 miles ; it projects 
from the Arabian coast about midway up the Persian Gulf, and 
forms the eastern side of the Gulf of Bahrein. Its S., or land 
boundary, is not clearly defined. Beginning at the foot of the bay 
called Dohat es-Salwa on the SW., it runs SE. to the wells of Sakak, 
continuing thence to the E. coast, either ENE., to the N. end of 
the Nagiyan sand-hills, which run parallel with the sea for 30 miles 
from a point 10 miles S.of Wakrah, or E. by S., to the S. end of 
the same hills, and the shore at the N. end of the Khor el-‘Odeid. 
The Sheikhs of El-Qatar claim territory even to the S. of this ; 
but the British Government has recognized Khor el-‘Odeid as 
belonging to the Trucial Sheikh of Abu Dhabi (see p. 337). 
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PHYSICAL CHARACTER 


El-Qatar has only once been traversed by a European (Burchardt), 
who merely followed the regular route from Hofif to Ddhah 
(Route No. 75); the interior is therefore only known from fairly 
comprehensive native accounts. Almost the whole of the pro- 
montory is described as rocky and pebbly desert. The elevation 
of the greater part is rather greater than that of Bahrein, though 
the northern region at least is very low ; the single hill of importance 
is Jebel et-Tawar in the SE., though mention may be made of 
Niga el-Maharah, a solitary sandstone hill, 11 miles from the 
coast and 25 miles S. of Dohah, used by the people of that town as 
a look-out post in times of war. The soil is poor, consisting, in the 
better districts, of gravel and marl mixed with sand; there are 
few fields or date-groves, and gardens exist only near towns and 
villages; trees are almost wholly absent. The only extensive 
vegetation is coarse grass, with occasional low brushwood, but in 
places fine crops of natural hay are said to be Peon There is 
an oasis called Bu Hasa 10 miles W. by N. of Liseil, consisting of 
about 300 acres of low ground suitable for sheep-grazing, and 
containing a well called Lithelah. <A large depression, Sabkhat 
el-Bahath, lies 2-3 miles inland, beginning about 14 miles N. of the 
foot of Dohat es-Salwa. It has a length of 20 miles and a breadth 
varying from 2-4 miles; about 1 mile from the S. end, 4 miles 
inland, is a group of about 10 masonry wells with indifferent water 
at about 9 ft. 

An island, Jezirah Hawar, lies 5 miles W. of Ras Aburtk on the 
W. coast, with which it is roughly parallel; it is about 10 miles 
long, and has no permanent population, but the Dawasir of Zallaq 
in Bahrein have houses used as shooting-boxes in winter, and 
a cistern for rain-water. The islets Rubddh and Janan lie to N. 
and 8S. of Hawar, those of Ajirah and Suwdd in the channel between 
it and the mainland. 

Water is found without great difficulty in El-Qatar. In addition 
to wells in or near the towns and villages, there are about 100 
Bedouin camping-grounds with wells, mostly masonry-lined, which 
can be used by those traversing the peninsula ; the water is found 
at depths varying from 3 or 4, to over 20 fathoms. As there 
appears to be no regularly frequented route of importance except 
that from Dohah to Hofif, it is unnecessary to enumerate wells or 
pools other than thoxe which lie on or close to the coast ; such are 
found at Ras Quteifan, 12 miles N. of Dohah, a group of 5 brackish 
wells near the base of the cape, at the foot of Dodhat es-Salwa 
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(see Route No. 75); wells on the W. side of Dohah Feishshakh near 
a ruined fort; at Ras Da‘asah, 18 miles N. from foot of Doéhat es- 
Salwa, a masonry well with good water, 1 mile inland, at Fahdl, 
16 miles N. from the same, 4 masonry wells with good water ; 
at Ras Fahethil, 6 miles S. of Zubarah: a single well; at Na‘mdn, 
74 miles S. of the same place, 24 miles inland, a stone-lined well 
with good water at 7 fathoms, and a ruined fort; and at Dohat 
Umm el-Ma, 12 miles S. of Ras ‘Asheiriq, masonry wells inland 
from the bay, with a ruined fort built by one of the recent Sheikhs 
of Bahrein. 
CLIMATE 


There are no statistics with regard to the climate of El-Qatar, 
but it is described as exceedingly dry. Rather more rain is said 
to fall in the course of the year than at Bahrein, but jt may be 
assumed that the average does not exceed 5 inches. Tempera- 
ture may be conjectured to resemble that of Bahrein, but to be 
slightly less equable, at any rate in the interior. 


POPULATION 


The sedentary population is composed of communities and tribes 
nearly all of which are common to El-Qatar and the Bahrein 
Islands ; they fall into some 25 groups, of which the following are 
the most numerous: Al Bu ‘Ainein (about 2,000), a clan of the 
Al Subaih sub-tribe of the Beni Khalid (see p. 608), at Wakrah ; 
Al Bin ‘Ali (1,750), Déhah; Hiiwalah (2,000), Dohah and Wakrah; 
Khaleifat (850), Wakrah; Al Bu Kuwarah (2,500), Sumeismah, 
Dha‘@ in, and Fuwetrat; Ma‘adhid (875), Dohah, Wakrah, and Lisetl; 
Mahandah (2,500), Khor Shagiqg and Dhakhirah; Sulutah (3,250), 


Déhah; negro slaves (4,000), Dohah; free negroes (2,000), Déhah. ° 


There are some 500 Arabs from Nejd, and an equal number of 
Baharinah and Persians. The total settled population, as estimated 
on the conjectural basis of native statement, would be about 26,000. 

The Bedouins proper to El-Qatar are the Beni Hajar, and the 
small tribe of the Ka‘ban, but a large body of Na‘im from Trucial 
Oman have become detached from their tribe and now move 
between Bahrein and Qatar. The peninsula is also visited by 
Ahl Murrah from Hasa, and, in the cold weather, by Manasir from 
Trucial Oman; both tribes are said to rob the villages when 
occasion serves. ‘Ajman are occasionally seen; the tribe made 
a raid into Qatar in 1909. In 1904 Burchardt, travelling from 
Hofif to Déhah, had to pay tax to four tribes, Ahl Murrah, 
Hajar, Dawasir, and Manasir: the tax was levied even on Turkish 
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ofticers, ‘There are no data from which the numbers of the El- 
Qatar nomads can be deduced. Almost the entire population, 
sedentary and nomadic, is in religion Sunni of the Maliki sect ; the 
few exceptions are the Bahdrinah and Persians, who are Shiahs, 
and the Wahabi Arabs from Nejd. 


ok PRODUCTS AND TRADE 
fv 

The chief occupation in El-Qatar is pearl-fishing, supplemented 
in some places by the breeding of camels. The interests of the 
peninsula are essentially maritime ; the men live by the sea, and for 
much of the year upon it ; the towns and villages turn their backs, 
as it were, onthe barrenland. There is hardly any agriculture, and 
date-groves appear to be confined to half a dozen towns and villages. 
Little live stock is owned by the settled inhabitants, but the Bedouins 
have the average amount possessed by nomadic tribes. Boat- 
building is carried on by carpenters from Bahrein and Persia, 
and the scanty foreign trade is with Bahrein (see p. 314), and with 
Lingeh on the Persian coast. Pearls form almost the only export, 
but until quite recently (see Chap. VIII, p. 247) the arms traffic 
provided a profitable re-export, rifles and ammunition from Muscat 
being shipped by El-Qatar boats on the Trucial Coast for Dohah, 
which was an important centre of distribution for Nejd and Persia. 
Apart from maritime relations, communication with the rest of 
Arabia is chiefly maintained by the route from Dohah to Hofif, and 
its connexion with Nejd (see Routes Nos. 75 and 11), but little 
traffic goes this way. 


REcENt HISTORY AND PRESENT POLITICS 


Prior to 1868, the Sheikh of Bahrein claimed suzerainty over 
El-Qatar, and was represented at Dohah by a member of his family. 
But in that year, as a result of negotiations conducted by the 
British Government, the interest of this Sheikh was limited to the 
receipt of tribute, and this ceased on the occupation of Doéhah by 
the Turks in 1872. The Ottoman troops consisted of about 300 
men under a major, with a few guns, quartered in the fort; but 
the authority of the commander did not extend beyond the town, 
and was always precarious even there. In 1904 Burchardt, here 
an unimpeachable witness, noted that upon his request for permis- 
sion to take photographs, he was referred by the Turkish com- 
mandant to the local Sheikh, and that posts were carefully placed 
at night because the Arabs were well armed, not only with Martinis, 
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but even with magazine rifles. The Porte, however, was strong 
enough to control the foreign relations of the local Sheikh, though 
the British Government never acknowledged the occupation ; 
before the outbreak of war there had been negotiations between the 
two Powers for the removal of the garrison, which has since shared 
the fate of that of Hasa (see p. 303). Down to 1882, the Govern- 
ment of India had an agreement with the Sheikh of El-Qatar 
similar to that signed with the Trucial chiefs; but it was then 
allowed to lapse. At the present time Great Britain exercises an 
informal protectorate. 

The ruling Sheikh is ‘Abdullah ibn Jasim eth-Thani, second 
son of the old Sheikh Jasim ibn Mohammed, who died in the 
summer of 1913. Before his father’s death he had acted for a time 
as ibacevas of the port of Dohah, though supplanted in this post 
by his elder brother, Khalifah, in 1912. This brother is still hostile, 
as are his cousins, the sons of Sheikh Ahmed eth-Thani. Sheikh 
‘Abdullah has maintained friendly relations with the British, which 
have continued during the war; he is on good terms with Ibn Sa‘id 
of Riyadh, for whom his father more than once acted during the 
latter’s overtures to the Indian Government. He is not, however, 
regarded as an energetic ruler. 


TowNS AND VILLAGES 


E]-Qatar is 80 little known that for practical purposes it has only 
one district—the coast and the country near it ; for the interior the 
few facts stated in a previous section are all that we possess. The 
principal towns are the following : 

1. Déhah, formerly better known as Bida‘, with a population of 
about 12,000, ‘the miserable capital of a miserable province’, stands 
on the S. side of a deep bay at the SW. corner of a natural harbour 
on the E. coast about 63 miles 8S. of Ras Rakan. The harbour is 
about 3 miles in extent, and is protected on the NE. and SE. sides 
by natural reefs. The entrance, less than a mile wide, is from the 
east between the points of the reefs; it is shallow and difficult, 
and vessels of more than 15-ft. draught cannot pass. The soundings 
within the basin vary from three to five fathoms and are regular ; 
the bottom is white mud or clay. 

Dohah is a rather squalid town, built up a slope of rising ground 
on a frontage of nearly 2 miles, and at present consists of 8 distinct 
quarters, by the name of one of which it has often been known. 
These are, from E.to W.: Al Bin ‘Ali, Sulutah, Murgab esh-Sharqt, 
Dohah, Duwethah, Qal‘at el-‘Askar, Bida‘, and Rumeilah. Dohah 
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contains a bazaar of about 50 shops and an hereditary mansion 
of the Al Thani, the ruling family, though the ruler himself gener- 
ally lives 15 miles away at Liseil (see below). In Qal‘at el-‘Askar 
is the fort formerly occupied by the Turkish garrison and officials, 
built in 1850. SBida* is the oldest quarter; it is a compact settle- 
ment, half occupied by Siidaén, descendants of the original settlers ; 
Rumeilah claims the residence of Khalifah, brother of the present 
Sheikh. Between Qal‘at el-‘Askar and Bida‘ is a space now de- 
serted, but formerly occupied by a 9th quarter named Murgab 
el-Gharbt. The principal elements of tho population, other than 
\ the Siidin above mentioned, are Sulutah (3,250), Al Bin ‘Ali 
'~ (1,750), Hiiwalah (1,000), Ma‘adhid (500), and negroes, slaves 
and free (3,500), with smaller numbers of other tribes, and 600 
‘\ Baharinah and Persians. With the exception of the Bahdrinah, 
‘ who are blacksmiths, coppersmiths, and petty pearl dealers, the 
inhabitants live by pearl-diving, sea-fishing, and a small maritime 
carrying trade. About 350 pearl-boats, 60 sea-going boats running 
to Oman, and nearly 100 fishing-boats are owned in the place. The 
only well close to Dohah, called ‘Ain Weled Sa‘id, is 4 mile S. of the 
Dohah quarter. The Turkish garrison obtained most of its water 
from Musheirib, a group of wells 1 mile W. of the same quarter, 
where they kept an outpost of 8 men in a tower, and cultivated 
a vegetable garden. Three miles farther inland is a large stone-lined 
well of indifferent water named Bir el-Jedidah, on which the town 
chiefly depends. The wells of Na‘aijah, 4 miles S. of the town, are 
used by the wealthier inhabitants ; they are situated near some 
date-palms and a fort ; the water is at 24 fathoms, and the best well 

is called ‘Aseilah. 

Little can be obtained in Dohah in the way of supplies. Live stock 
includes about 800 camels and 150 horses. 

2. Wakrah, on the coast, 10 miles SSE. of Déhah, with about 
8,000 inhabitants, mostly pearl-divers, sailors, and fishermen; the 
residence of Sheikh ‘Abd er-Rahman, brother of the Sheikh of EI- 
Qatar, who occupies a large fort 4 mile inland from the town, re- 
sembling that of the Sheikh of Bahrein at Manamah, but with less 
massive walls. The houses are all of mud and stone, and originally 
formed a compact block along the beach, but of recent years a 
detached quarter named Rumeilah has sprung up about 4 mile to 
the N., under another brother of the ruling Sheikh. There is no 
proper harbour ; two reefs, one 7 miles to the SE., the other 1 mile 
to NE., imperfectly protect the anchorage. European vessels, even 
of small draught, cannot approach nearer than 2 miles from the 
shore. The chief sections of the population are Al bu ‘Ainein (2,000), 
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Khaleifat (850), Huwalak (1,000), and negroes (3,000), of whom X 
two-thirds are slaves. Wakrah has about 75 shops, and is a market 
for Bedouins ; the tradesmen belong to the Hiwalah and Baha- 
rinah classes. Pearl-boats number about 150; there are 20 sea- ¥ 
going boats and 30 fishing-boats. Live stock includes about 40 
horses and 150 camels. Water is fetched from ‘Ain Wakrah, about 
1 mile W. of the town, where are about 15 shallow stone-lined wells 
ae a walled date-grove, with some lucerne, belonging to the 
eikh. 

Two deserted towns may be mentioned: Huweilah, on the E. 
coast, was originally the chief town, and was once known to the 
English as ‘Owhale’; there are numerous wells about 2 miles 
inland, yielding water of indifferent quality. Zubdrah lies almost 
in the same latitude on the W. coast ; it was formerly a stronghold 
of the ruling family of Bahrein, and its site is still visited by Na‘im 
of Bahrein and El-Qatar. It was a walled town, surrounded by 
10 or 12 forts within a radius of 7 miles, only one of which, Thaghab, 
is not ruinous and abandoned. 

The following are the principal villages :— 

1. Dha‘@in, some 20 miles N. of Dohah; about 150 houses, 
occupied mostly by Al Bu Kuwarah, who own about 70 pearl-boats, 
10 trading vessels, and 10 fishing-boats, with 60 camels and 10 horses. 
Drinking water is brought from ‘Awetnat Bin Husein, 6 miles inland. 

2. Dhakhirah, on an inlet about 1Q miles N. of the above, and 
consisting of about 100 houses of the Mahandah tribe, all pearl 
divers and fishermen, owning 15 pearl-boats, 2 sea-going boats, and 
5 fishing-boats, with 10 camels. Drinking-water is from Lubweirdah, 
2 miles to the NW., a masonry well with fairly good water at 6 ft. 

3. Abu Dhalif, on the NW. coast near the top of the peninsula, 
with about 70 families of the Manana‘ah tribe, owning 20 pearl-boats, 
5 other sea-going boats, and 10 fishing-boats, with 30 camels. Drink- 
ing-water is from the well of Umm Dha‘an, about 14 miles inland. 
A broad reef fronts the village, nearly dry at low water, and making 
approach from the sea difficult. 

4. Fuweirat, onthe E. coast about 10 miles from the N. extremity, 
immediately to S. of a hill or cliff called Jebel el-Fuweirat. The 
village consists of about 100 houses of the Al Bu Kuwarah, and 
50 of the Kibisah tribe, each occupying separate quarters ; it is not 
continuously walled, but is surrounded by towers; all the houses 
are well built of stone and mud. The people are chiefly pearl-divers, 
owning 44 sea-going and 12 fishing-boats, but they possess some 
100 camels, 60 donkeys, 20 horses, and 80 head of cattle. Water is 
brought from the Zarga well, 1 mile to W., but a better supply is 
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obtained from the wells of Filihah and ‘Ain Sandan, distant 2 miles 
, and 4 miles respectively to the SW., the latter with a fort kept in 
repair by the Al Bu Kuwarah. N. of the Jebel is the now deserted 
village of Ghariyah. 

5. Khor Hassan, on the W. coast, about 10 miles from the end of 
the peninsuja: often called Khuwetr in contradistinction to Khor, i.e. 
Khor Shagqiq (see below). The inhabitants are about 80 families of 
the Kibisah tribe, occupying a fort, and living by pearl-diving and 
fishing. They have 20 pearl!-boats, 5 fishing-boats, and 20 camels. 

inking-water is fetched from Thaghab, 3 miles to SW., where is a 
fort, with a stone-lined well yielding good water at 36 ft. 

6. Liiseil, on the E. coast, 15 miles N. of Dohah, a village of more 
than 50 stone and mud houses chiefly of the Hameidat tribe. Liseil 
contains the residence of the Sheikh of El-Qatar, who lives in a large 
high-walled house of stone and plaster, built about 1901, some 
200 yards S. of the village. The people own 9 pearl-boats, 2 other 
sea-going vessels, and 3 fishing-boats, with 70 camels and 20 horses. 
Behind the village is a rocky hillock, Jebel Lisetl, on the summit of 
which is a two-storeyed tower ; at the foot of the hill are 3 wells 
with brackish water, one on the N., the two others on the W. side. 

‘7. Ruweis, near the tip of the peninsula, about 24 miles S. of 
Jezirat Ras Rakan. A village of 70 families of Sadah, protected 
by a small fort with four towers. The people own 18 pearl-boats, 
2 other sea-going vessels, and 10 fishing-boats, with 4 horses and 20 
camels. Drinking-water is brought from the well of Umm Dha‘an, 
14 miles inland to S., and water at 18 ft. There is a reef before the 
village, within which boats anchor. 

8. Khér Shaqig (generally pronounced Shajtj or Shagig) on the 8S. 
side of the inlet of the same name on the E. coast; often called 
Khor or Khor el-Mahandah in contradistinction to Khuweir, or Khor 
Hassan, on the opposite coast. It is a large village of 400 mud 
and stone houses inhabited by Mahandah of the Al Hasan and 
Misandah sub-tribes, owning 80 pearl-boats, 90 other sea-going 
vessels, and 30 fishing-boats, with 100 camels. Near the village 
is a hill surmounted by a watch-tower ; under the hill is a well, 
Halevian, with good water.. 

9. Sumersmah, a walled village on the E. coast midway between 
Luseil and Khor Shaqigq, in the same bay as Dha‘a’in. It is inhabited 
by about 250 families of the Al Bu Kuwéarah tribe, with a few 
Kibisah, owning 50 pearl-boats, 10 other sea-going vessels, and 
10 fishing-boats, besides 70 camels and a few horses. Drinking water 
is brought from the wells of ‘Aweinat Bin Husein, 4 miles to W. ; 
the water of the small well Kharigat Sumeismah is bitter. 
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E. TRUCIAL OMAN 
AREA 


This region, formerly known as the Pirate Coast, extends for 
more than 300 miles from the Khor el-‘Odeid on the S. frontier 
of El-Qatar to the S. border of Rwu’is el-Jibal, the northern 
promontory of Oman; it receives its name from the permanent 
truce established between the five recognized ruling Sheikhs of 
Abu Dhabi, Dibai, Sharjah, ‘Ajmén, and Umm el-Qaiwein by the 
agreement of 1853 with the British Government. Ru’is el-Jibal 
(see p. 248) is an isolated district of the Sultanate of Oman, the 
Trucial frontier, between Ras Sha‘am on the Gulf Coast and a spot 
between the villages of Dibah and Bei‘ah on the Gulf of Oman, 
cutting it off from the bulk of the Sultan’s territory. From Dibah- 
Bei‘ah the eastern frontier follows the coast for about 50 miles to 
a point between Khor Kalba and Mureir, where it turns inland, 
first westwards, then southwards, passing N. of the districts of . 
Mahadhah and Jau, till it reaches that of Khatam; from this point 
the inland boundary is the edge of the Ruba‘ el-Khéliand Jafirah 
deserts, running more or less parallel to the Gulf. By far the greater 
part of the region, therefore, consists of low country along the Per- 
sian Gulf; only at the eastern extremity is there a mountainous 
district formed by the spinal range of the Oman promontory. The 
whole western part of this great area is little known and sparsely 
populated, the capitals of the five principalities affected by the truce 
all lying in the eastern portion. 

The more important land communications of Trucial Oman 
converge upon the Bireimi oasis (see p. 282), which is connected 
by various routes with Abu Dhabi, Ras el-Kheimah, Dibai, 
Sohar, and Hasa. Many routes cross the peninsula, linking places 
on the two gulfs; such are those from Dibai to Shinas, Sharjah to 
Mureir, Umm el-Qaiwein to Fujeirah, and Ras el-Kheimah to Dibah. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTER 


The coast along the Persian Gulf is low and monotonous; the 
hills visiblé from the sea in the NE. section near Ras el-Kheimah 
soon recede from view. To the W. of Abu Dhabi the shore is lined 
by 2 labyrinth of shoals, reefs, and islands, rendering navigation 
difficult even for native boats. To the E. of that place it is open, 
but. shallow, and exposed to the full force of the Shamal (NW. wind). 
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The coast on the Gulf of Oman is bolder, the hills sometimes coming 
down to the water’s edge, and the hilly tract inland, perhaps 20 miles 
in breadth, is the highest part of the whole territory. The interior 
of Trucial Oman, approached from the Persian Gulf, consists of 
a low and sandy maritime plain (taff) almost entirely unsuited 
for tillage, though not without natural vegetation and even wood, 
and provided with enough wells and water-holes to support a scarity 
Bedouin population. Revond the taff are inland plains containing 
tracts with occasional cultivation, of which Jiri, Dheid, and Liwah 
are the best known. 


CLIMATE 


Between November and April the heat is bearable and the nights 
are cool. From May to September the climate is excessively hot. 
The rainfall, which is confined to the winter months, is believed to 
be about 5 in., and would therefore approximate to that of Bahrein 
(see p. 312). : 


POPULATION 


The ethnology of the tribes inhabiting Trucial Oman is often 
intricate and perplexing. The tribes which are numerically the 
most important are the following : 

Beni Yas, in the Abu Dhabi Principality (10,000 settled, 2,000 
nomadic) ; Shargiyin, in the Shameiliyah tract and Ras el-Kheimah 
district in the Oman promontory (7,000 settled) ; Al ‘Ali, chiefly 
at Umm el-Qaiwein (6,750 settled); Al Bu Maheir, in all coast 
towns (5,500) ; Siidan, in coast towns and Bu Misa Island (5,000) : 
Na‘im, in Central Oman promontory (3,500 settled and 1,200 
nomad) ; Za‘ab, in Jezirat el-Hamra and Khor Kalba in the Sharjah 
Principality (3,500) ; Ahl Ras el-Kheimah, in the town and district 
of that name (2,000) ; Shihth (2,500) and Taneij (2,500 settled and 
1,500 nomad), in the same places; Beni Qitab (2,000 nomad), in 
Sharjah territory; Shweihiyin (2,000), in Diba: and Sharjah. 
Several of these tribes are also represented in the Sultanate of Oman, 
in El-Qatar, and in Bahrein. In addition may be mentioned 1,500 
Hiwalah in Sharjah town ; 1,400 Baluchis at Diba; about 2,500 
Persians in Abu Dhabi and Dibat towns, Khor Fakkan and Ghallah ; 
some hundreds of Hindus in the coast towns, and numerous negro 
slaves. 

The total population has been estimated at over 80,000 only 
8,000 being nomadic. The people are divided between the Hinawi 
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and Ghéafiri political factions (see Chap. VIII, p. 240), the former 
being Sunnis of the Maliki sect, the latter virtually Wahabis, though 
not of the militant order. Modern rifles are widely distributed 
both in town and country, but the traffic in arms has now been 
virtually suspended (cf. p. 247). 


INDUSTRIES AND TRADE 


The most important industry is pearl-diving, which in summer 
employs most of the able-bodied men with more than 1,200 boats ; 
though during the winter some of the divers take part in the 
ordinary fisheries (the second great industry of the coast), the 
majority take their ease, retained by the pearl-boat owners and 
contractors, by whom they are supported through the slack season. 
Agriculture employs the settled population of the interior; vege- 
tables are raised by irrigation from wells in most places, and dates 
are also grown, though they seldom fully ripen S. of Ras el-Kheimah. 
Cereals only succeed in a few favoured spots such as Sir in the - 
Shameiliyah district. The live stock of the villages consists of 
camels, donkeys, cattle, sheep, and goats; horses are rare. The 
Bedouins subsist chiefly by thoir herds. In winter, when there is 
pasture, they roam far and wide; in the hot weather they gather 
about the more abundant wells, such as those of the Jiri plain in 
the N., and Beininah in the W. 

Pearls are the most valuable export, and are sent almost entirely 
to India from the port of Dibai. The oyster-shells from which the 
pearls are taken come next in importance ; it is questioned whether 
the practice of selling these, instead of at once returning them to 
the sea, may not in the long run tend to exhaust the pearl-banks. 
Dried fish are exported from Abu Dhabi. 

The imports in order of their value are: grain and pulse, from 
India and Persia ; cotton piece-goods from India ; dates and date- 
juice from ‘Iraq; coffee, chiefly from India; sugar, from or through 
India, and miscellaneous provisions from Persia. The only steam- 
ship port is Dibai, but the other coastal towns are used by native 
sea-going boats running to and from India, Persia, and ‘Iraq. 
Inland trade with the Bedouins is of no great volume, but Trucial 
Oman shares that of the Bireimi oasis with the Sultanate. The 
coast between Ras Musandam and Abu Dhabi was formerly used 
as a base by smugglers of arms, bringing rifles and ammunition 
from Sohar through Bireimi, and loading for Persia and El-Qatar 
either at the coastal towns, or at lonely spots between them. Within 
recent years it was necessary to warn the Sheikhs of ‘Ajman, Sharjah, 
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and Dibai for their connivance in this traffic; in 1910 resistance 
was offered at Dibai-to an armed party from H.M.S. Hyacinth, 
an encounter resulting in loss of life on both sides. Such illegal 
traffic satisfied the adventurous spirit of a maritime people, whose 
indulgence in buccaneering before the policing of the Gulf earned 
for their W. littoral the name of the Pirate Coast. But the estab- 
lishment of the Arms Warehouse at Muscat (see Chap VIII, p. 247) 
has cut off the principal source of supply. 

Local manufactures are few, and their products not sufficiently 
extensive to be exported. Fine sheep-wool abbas are made at 
Sharjah and daggers at Ras el-Kheimah. The latter are of the 
curved form universal along the Gulf from Koweit to the S., as also 
in parts of Western India. 


REcENT HIstoRy AND PRESENT POLITICS 


The position of the five ruling Sheikhs is regulated by two agree- 
ments with the British Government. The first, signed in 1853, 
provides for the cessation of hostilities at sea between the signa- 
tories, and imposes on Great Britain the duty of enforcing peace 
and obtaining reparation for breaches of it. The second, signed in 
1892, binds the Sheikhs not to enter into correspondence or agree- 
ment with any power other than the British Government, not to 
permit the agent of any other Government to reside within their 
territories, and not to cede, sell, mortgage, or otherwise alienate 
to any other Government any part of their respective territories. 
The apparent effect of the two agreements is to place the foreign 
relations of the Sheikhs under British control, and to make Great 
Britain responsible for their protection should they be endangered 
through carrying out their obligations. In 1913 there was a certain 
apprehension, especially at Abu Dhabi, that the victorious Emir 
of Nejd might extend his conquests on the side of Oman. The 
number of Trucial chiefs recognized by Great Britain may at any 
time be increased. The Sheikhs of Ras el-Kheimah, Hamriyah, 
and Fujeirah are already practically independent. The sheikhdoms 
are very unequal in importance, ranging from considerable termi- 
tories like those of Sharjah and Abu Dhabi to small districts con- 
sisting of little more than a single township and its environs. In the 
following sections the Principalities, or Sheikhdoms, are described 
in order from east to west. 
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THE PRINCIPALITIES 


I. Apu DHaBI 


This principality is the largest in area and only second in impor- 
tance to Sharjah. It stretches along the coast from the creek of 
Ghanadhah on the N. to that of ‘Odeid on the W., a distance 
of over 200 miles. Towards the interior the boundaries are ill 
defined ; they are said to extend on the E. to the Bireimi oasis, and 
on the 8S. to the margin of the Ruba‘ el-Khali desert. The settled 
population is believed to be between 10,000 and 15,000, while the 
Bedouins (chiefly Beni Yas and Manasir) may number nearly 4,000. 
The ruling Sheikh is Hamdan ibn Zeid el-Khalifah, who succeeded 
his brother Tahniin in 1912, and is described as a firm ruler, able to 
maintain order. During the period of anxiety following the vic- 
tories of Ibn Sa‘iid of Nejd in 1913, he endeavoured to introduce 
arms and ammunition on the plea that the Emir might invade his 
territories (see above). In the same year he negotiated a truce . 
between the Sultan of Oman and the rebel chiefs. He appears to 
be a worthy descendant of his predecessor Zeid ibn Khalifah, who 
in 1908 was the most powerful personality in Trucial Oman. The 
principality consists of the following districts from E. to W.: Abu 
Dhabi, Dhafrah (including Beiniinah and Liwah) Sabkhah Matti, 
Mijan, and ‘Aqal, with the possible addition of Khatam. It further 
includes the islands of Arzanah, Dayyinah, Dalmah, Das, Qarnein 
Salali, Yas, and Zirko. 

i, Abu Dhabi, the ‘home district’, consists of undulating sandy 
desert, with scanty grazing and poor water-supply; there are, 
however, wells on or near the routes to the Bireimi oasis at Bul 
Huweil, Masheirif, and Juhar,‘and at Silmiyah, 20 miles SSE. of 
Abu Dhabi town. Siq Iblis, about 25 miles E. of the town, is 
a fantastically shaped outcrop of sandstone forming a landmark on 
the main Bireimi road. Sameth, 6 or 7 miles E. of Khor el-Ghana- 
dhah, is a hilly place with 7 wells of poor water used as a rendezvous 
by tribesmen of Abu Dhabi and Dibai when preparing for war. 
The only village of consequence is Batin on the N. shore of the 
inlet of the same name, 1} miles SW. of the nearest part of Abu 
Dhabi town ; it consists of 130 date-branch huts belonging to the 
Al Bu Maheir and Siidan tribes ; it has some date plantations with 
wells, and 50 pearl-boats. 

The town of Abu Dhabi is situated on the coast, about 88 miles 
SW. of Sharjah, with a population of over 6,000. It extends for 
about 14 miles along the shore, and consists chiefly of mat huts, 
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with only a few stone buildings; the Sheikh’s large rectangular 
fort, with towers at the corners, is a little distance inland behind 
the town, and on the outskirts in the same direction is a bazaar 
of Indian traders from Tatta in Sind. There are some indifferent 
wells at the back of the town, and shallow pits yield water at 
a place 3-4 miles distant; formerly water was brought by sea 
from Dibai. The bazaar has about 70 shops, more than half of which 
are kept by Persians, and a third by Hindus. The people live 
almost entirely by pearl-diving and fishing, there being little culti- 
vation, but they own more than 700 camels.. About half are of the 
Beni Yas tribe, the remainder of various other tribes, chiefly Al Bu 
Maheir, Stidan, and Marar. The Persians number 500, the Hindus 
less than a hundred. 

At high tide Abu Dhabi becomes an island, through the connexion 
of creeks and backwaters. About 10 miles inland there is a ford 
on the creek called Khor el-Magta‘, connecting the interior of Khor 
el-Batin with the sea at a point 2 or 3 miles beyond the town. 
Here a fort on a sandbank in the middle of the creek commands 
the passage to the mainland, which can only be made on foot at 
low tide. 

ii. Dhafrah, between the Persian Gulf on the N. and the Great 
Desert on the §S., is bounded on the W. by Sabkhat Matti and the 
Jafiirah desert, and on the E. by Khatam. It is a vast region, 
containing at least five known tracts, Liwah, Beiniinah, Qufa, Taff, 
and Dhafrah Proper. Liwah, the most important, lies farthest 
inland ; it is a narrow belt 175 miles long, running E. and W., and 
consisting of undulating white sand-dunes, with a series of more than 
20 depressions, each of which contains fertile soil and supports the 
cultivation of a neighbouring village; water is obtained at about 
12 ft. Beiniinah is a tract of heavy red sand or soil, with scrub and 
grazing, lying NW. of Liwah, and between it and the Gulf. Qufa, N. 
of Liwah, is a barren region of sandy ridges, with a few shallow wells ; 
Taff, a maritime strip extending the whole length of Dhafrah. 
The tract of Dhafrah Proper is E. of Beininah, and resembles it 
in character. The inhabitants of the whole of Dhafrah belong to 
the Beni Yas and Manisir tribes. The remaining tracts are of less 
importance. jii. Sabkhah Matti is a coastal district W. of Bei- 
niinah, extending for a distance of about 30 miles and consisting of 
a saline or nitrous marsh without wells or vegetation. iv. Mijan, 
W. of the preceding, is a district of stony mounds and firm 
pebbly tracts, with some grazing in winter, and a good many wells. 
v. ‘Aqal, between Mijan and the base of the peninsula of El-Qatar, is 
a tract of heavy dark sand. vi. Khatam lies NE. of Dhafrah Proper, 
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and is said to be a meeting-ground of the Beni Yas, Manasir, and 
Na‘im tribes. 

Of the islands, only Dalmah and Yas need be described. The 
former lies more than 40 miles E. by S. of the mouth of the Khor 
el-‘Odeid, and about half that distance from the nearest point of the 
coast to the SE. It is 5 miles by 24 miles, and for the most part 
hilly, with wells of brackish water and deposits of red oxide of iron. 
There is a small settlement of Beni Yas ; but the chief importance 
of the island is that at the end of the pearling season a temporary 
bazaar is set up, and persons engaged in the trade, including the 
Indian merchants of the Trucial Coast, go there to collect debts 
and purchase pearls. Yas is about 20 miles SE. of Dalmah, and 
only a few miles from the shore at Jebel Dhannah. It is 64 miles 
by 5 miles, with low shores, but central volcanic hills; at the S. 
end is a landlocked natural harbour known to British sailors as 
Meriton Bay, with a depth of 4-6 fathoms. Water is only obtainable 
after rain. The island is visited in winter by Beni Yas fishermen. 


Il. Disa 


This small principality lies on the Gulf Coast S. of Sharjah, 
between Abu Heil on the N.and the creek Khor Ghanadhah on the S.; 
its extent towards the interior is not precisely known. It consists 
of low sandy country without important natural features, the only 
hill being Jebel el-‘Ali, 19 miles SW. of Dibai town, which, though 
only 225 ft. high, is a landmark visible for 17 miles. The town 
contains almost the whole settled population, the only other places 
with permanent inhabitants being the small coast village of Jumet- 
rah, 3 miles to the SW., and the larger isolated village of Hajaretn, 
50 miles away to the SE. in the Wadi Hatta, an isolated dependency, 
geographically belonging to the Sultanate of Oman. 

The ruler of Dibai is Sheikh Sa‘id ibn Makhtim, who succeeded his 
cousin Biti ibn Suheil in 1912, and is at feud with the latter’s family. 
He is a wealthy chief, owing to the commercial importance of his 
capital, but his relations with the Indian Government have not been 
uniformly good; in August 1913 he had to be warned because a 
boat of H.M.S. Sphinx was fired on from the town. There had been 
trouble under previous rulers, chiefly owing to the use of Dibai by 
smugglers of arms (see above, p. 336). 

The town of Dibai, with a population perhaps not far from 20,000, 
lies 7 miles SW. of Sharjah and 79 miles NE. of Abu Dhabi, on both 
sides of a creek with a shallow entrance extending some miles to 
the SE. ; it was once walled, but with the exception of towers on 
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the landward side, the defences are ruinous. There is good water 
in wells from 5 to 30 ft. deep. The town has three main quarters: 
(1) Deirah, on a tongue of land on the NE. side of the creek, between 
it and the sea, with a date-grove at the back, contains the main 
bazaar of 350 shops and about 1,600 houses, inhabited by Arabs, 
.Persians, Baluchis, and others ; (2) Shandaghah, on the SW. side 
of the creek, contains a residence of the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi, 
with about 250 houses all occupied by Arabs, domicile being for- 
bidden to others ; (3) Dzbar proper, on the same side but farther 
from the sea, with about 200 houses, 50 shops, and the principal 
mosque, is the quarter in which British-Indian subjects are collected. 

The chief elements of the population are : Beni Yas (440 houses), 
Al Bu Maheir (400 houses), mixed Arabs, including natives of Hasa, 
Bahrein, and Koweit (400 houses), Persians (250 houses), Sidan 
(250 houses), and Baluchis (200 houses). The people own about 
4,000 date-trees ; other cultivation is confined to a little lucerne ; 
live stock includes nearly 2,000 camels, 400 donkeys, 400 head of 
cattle, and about 1,000 goats. There are about 335 pearl-boats, and 
20 sea-going vessels. 

The importance of Dibai lies in its increasing use as a port of call 
for steamers, which lie outside the creek; the place has largely 
supplanted Lingeh in Persia as the chief distributing centre of foreign 
goods to the interior, especially to the Bireimi oasis. Before the 
war, steamers of the British India and Bombay and Persia Steam 
Navigation Companies called at the port, the first at regular fort- 
nightly intervals. 


III. SHARJAH 


This is the most important of the principalities, having coasts on 
both gulfs, and covering a considerable portion of the Oman promon- 
tory. With the exception of the Sheikhdoms of ‘Ajman and Umm 
el-Qaiwein on the W. coast, and a part of the interior which is to 
all intents and purposes independent, it practically includes every- 
thing between a line from Sha‘am to Dibah on the N., and Sharjah 
town and Khor Kalba on the 8. The principality is nominally all 
under the Sheikh Khalid ibn Ahmed, who succeeded Sajar ibn 
Khalid in 1914. But. as in Bahrein, his resources are curtailed by 
the cession of important territory as fiefs or appanages. The Sheikh 
rules Sharjah town and district, and the Oasis of Dheid is adminis- 
tered by a Vali in his name. But Ras el-Kheimah, under the late 
reign, had almost attained a recognized independence; and the 
important Shameiliyah district on the Gulf of Oman, nominally 
a ficf held by a member of the ruling family residing in ‘Aim4n, has 
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broken from control under the influence of the sheikh of Fujeirah. 
The town of Dibah, the appanage of another relative, who enjoys 
the title of Vali, in like manner adds nothing to the exchequer of 
the Sheikh. 

The principality, in its undiminished state, consisted of four 
districts, Ras el-Kheimah in the N., Shameiliyah on the E., Dheid 
in the interior, and Sharjah proper on the W. The island of Sirri is 
claimed by Persia, and is no longer effectively occupied by the 
Sheikh of Sharjah. The districts are described in the following 
sections : 

i. Ras el-Kheimah is divided from the Ru’is el-Jibal district of 
the Oman Sultanate on the NE. by a line running obliquely from 
Ras esh-Sha‘am on the W. coast of the promontory to a point 
between the villages of Dibah and Bei‘ah on the E. coast ; on the 
W. its boundary is the sea; the S. boundary follows a line drawn 
from Jezirat el-Hamra to the 8. extremity of the Jiri plain, from 
which point a line to Dibah forms the limit onthe SE. The district 
consists of low sandy desert near the sea, rising to the hill country 
of the Oman promontory. Its chief subdivisions are the plain of 
Sir, a cultivated strip on the coast, extending from about 3 miles S. 
of Rams to about 7 miles 8S. of Ras el-Kheimah town, with a length 
of about 12 miles and an extreme breadth of about 5 miles in the S. ; 
and Jiri,immediatelyS. of Sir,a cultivated plain of dark soil between 
the Oman hills on the E. and sandy desert on the W. The upper 
part of the Wadi Ham, dividing the district from Shameiliyah, 
belongs to Rasel-Kheimah. Several islands are also connected with 
the district. Jeztrat el-Hamra (also called Jezirat ez-Za‘ab), which 
is low and sandy, lies 12 miles WSW. of Ras el-Kheimah town; it 
runs for 2 miles parallel to the coast, with which it is nearly joined 
at low water. Bu Misa, in the Gulf, about half-way between 
Sharjah town and Lingeh on the Persian coast, has a maximum 
length of about 3 miles ; it also is low and sandy, with occasional 
isolated hills, possessing about 20 wells and a small date plantation. 
There is a permanent population of about 20 households from Khan 
in Sharjah, owning pearl-boats and live stock, and a shifting popu- 
lation composed of fishermen from the mainland of Oman and 
Persians who work deposits of red oxide of iron for a Lingah con- 
tractor. Sir Bu Na‘air lies about 70 miles from the coast, a little 
S. of W.; it is 24 miles by 2 miles, uninhabited, with hills of volcanic 
rock, a low sandy point in the SE., and neighbouring pearl-banks ; 
it possesses brackish wells and salt deposits in the hills. TZ'unb, 
about 32 miles NE. of Bu Misa, with a few permanent inhabitants 
and a well on the S. side, is about 2} miles in diameter, and rises 
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to 165 ft. at its highest point ; except for a little grazing it is barren. 
Nabiyu Tunb, 8 miles to the W. of Tunb, with an area of 1 mile 
by ? mile, is uninhabited and without water. 

The town of Ras el-Kheimah, consisting of about 1,000 houses and 
forming the administrative centre of the district, is on the Gulf Coast, 
about 48 miles N. of Sharjah town. Sheikh Salim ibn Sultan claims 
to be independent of Sharjah, but his independence has not yet been 
recognized. The town stands upon a narrow spit of land 23 miles 
long, running parallel to the coast and connected with the mainland 
at the SW. end ; the creek between the spit and the shore, though its 
entrance at low tide is only 2 ft. deep, has a general depth of 9 ft., 
and forms a good anchorage for native boats ; large vessels must 
anchor 24 miles to 3 miles NW. of the town. 

About half of the houses are of stone and gypsum mortar, the 
remainder of date-branches. There is an old fort of no military value, 
and a ruinous wall crosses the isthmus SW. of the town. The 
inhabitants are a mixed race known as Ahl Ras el-Kheimah, occupy- 
ng 400 houses, Maharah (250 houses), Al ‘Ali (150 houses), and 
Al Bu Maheir (120 houses), with a few Na‘im, Baluchis, and Khéjahs. 
Drinking-water is scanty and of poor quality. The town possesses 
about 16,000 date-palms, while the large groves belonging to Sir 
begin on the mainland opposite the town. The people own 33 pearl- 
boats and 15 other sea-going vessels, with about 120 fishing-boats ; 
ive stock includes some 800 goats, 150 cattle, 175donkeys, 130camels, 
and 20 horses. Trade resembles that of other ports on the Trucial 
Coast ; the chief manufacture is of daggers. At Maharah, the site 
of an old village on the E. side of the creek, there is usually a tem- 
porary colony, sometimes of Persiansfrom Rams. The chief villages, 
of 100 houses and above, are as follows :—— 

In Ras el-Kheimah district : 

1. Rams: 400 houses, mostly of mud and stone, on the coast 
about 8 miles NE. of Ras el-Kheimah town, on the S. side of a small 
creek with shallow entrance. The inhabitants are Taneij, chiefly 
pearl-divers and fishermen, but owning date plantations partly 
situated at Dhayah, a place now uninhabited, 2 miles inland. Live- 
stock includes 500 goats, 50 donkeys, 20 camels, 20 head of cattle. 

2. Sha‘am: about 300 houses, mostly of mud, on the coast 
17 miles NNE. of Ras el-Kheimah town and 2 miles 8. of Ras 
Sha‘am. Inhabitants are all Shihtih, occupied with pearl-diving, 
fishing, and cultivation, and owning a few pear]-boats and coasting 
vessels, with 7,000 date-palms. Live stock : 50 donkeys, 30 camels, 
20 head of cattle. About 1 mile S. is a small tower upon a hillock 
used for defence. 
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3. Dibah, on the coast of the Gulf of Oman, | mile S. of Bei‘ah; the 
most southerly village of the Sultanate ; nearly 200 houses, half of 
which are occupied by the peasant class ‘known as Bayadir, the rest 
by ‘Awanat, Naqbiyin, and Shargiyin; good wells with water at 
25 ft. ; 10,000 date-palms. Live stock: sheep, goats, donkeys, and 
camels. Dibah is held as a fief by a relative of the Sheikh, who 
also governs the small village of Wamm, a few miles to the W. 

In the tract of Sir:— — 

4. Shimil, 5 miles inland ; 200 houses of Beni Shameili; 4,000 
date-palms. Live stock: sheep, camels, and a few head of cattle. 

In the tract of Jiri :— 

5. Khatt, under the hills on the E. side of the plain about 12 miles 
SSE. of Ras el-Kheimah town; 100 houses. Oasis of 20,000 date- 
palms, and a hot spring used for irrigation. Live stock of sheep, 
donkeys, camels, and cattle. 

In Jezirat el-Hamra island :— 

6. Village of the same name: 500 houses of the Za‘ab tribe, 
divided into two quarters, Umm ‘Aweimir and Manakh; 25 pearl- 
boats. Live stock: 500 sheep, 100 camels, 100 donkeys, and 150 
cattle. 

ii. Shameiliyah, on the coast of the Gulf of Oman, extending for 
more than 30 miles from Gharfah on the N., to Khor Kalba on the S., 
and inland to the Wadi Ham, the boundary towards Sharjah district, 
the lower part of which it includes. The hills in the N. approach 
the coast, but recede from it in the S. 

The principal villages, all on the coast, are the following, in order’ 
from N. to S. :— 

1. Bidyah ; 300 houses of Sharqiyin, fishermen, and cultivators 
of dates, wheat, and maize ; 10 sea-going boats running to Sib and 
Muscat ; 3,500 date-trees. Live stock : 200 head of cattle, 100 sheep 
and goats, ‘donkeys and camels. 

2. Khor Fakkan, fief of a relative of the Sheikh; about 5 miles S. of 
Bidyah on the S. shore of a bay with sheltered boat harbour at its 
E. end ; 150 houses of Naqbiyin and Persians, living by cultivation | 
of wheat and dates and by pearl-diving; good water; 5,000 date- 
palms ; a few shops; 4 or 5 coasting vessels running to Muscat. 

3. Fujeirah, 15 miles 8. of Khor Fakkan, but about 2 miles from 
the sea; its landing-place is called Ghareifah. Fujeirah is surrounded 
by a 9-ft. wall, with an outer ditch and breastwork on the S. and W. 
sides. It has 150 houses, chiefly of mud and stone, occupied by 
Shargqiyin pearl -divers and cultivators. It is the stronghold of the 
Sharqi leader, Nasir ibn Shahin et-Tawar, who claims independent 
rule over the village and a considerable neighbouring tract. 
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4. Ghallah (vr Kalba), 4 miles S. of Fujeirah ; about 300 houses, 
chiefly of date-branch, and a few mud go-downs ; a small fort held 
by a representative of Sharjah. Inhabitants chiefly Naqbiyin and 
Sharqiyin, fishermen and cultivators. About 25,000 date-palms, 
and tobacco plantations in the hills; wheat also grown. About 
10 sea-going boats run to Muscat, Mekran, and the Persian 
Coast. 

5. Khor Kalba, 4 to 5 miles S. of Ghallah, situated on a creek, 
and defended by a fort ; 150 houses of the Za‘ab tribe, who own a 
few sea-going boats. Not to be confounded with Ghallah, which is 
also called Kalba. 

iii. Dheid, a plain measuring about 15 miles in each direction, 
situated in the interior about 30 miles due E. of Sharjah town ; 
it is bounded on the E. by the hills forming the backbone of the 
Oman promontory, on the W. and N. by sand-dunes, and on 
the S. by the shingly plateau of Qallah Mahafidh. Dheid is fairly 
well wooded, containing numerous acacia trees, and after rain pro- 
duces abundance of coarse grass. It is also sufficiently watered ; 
a stream (fele7) flowing from Wadd: Hagalah in the hills to the SE. 
irrigates the cultivation round Dheid village. There are also wells 
at Muraqqibat, 3-4 miles N. of the village, on the route across the 
promontory from Umm el-Qaiwein to Fujeirah, in the Fareikh valley, 
a few miles NW. of Muraqgqibat, at Tu’: ‘Ali, 6 miles SSW. from the 
village under the sand-dunes bordering the plain, and at Wushah, 
34 miles S. by E. of the village in the Wadi Katheirah on the route 
to the Bireimi oasis. In the summer months a continuous hot wind 
blows ; at other times the climate is not oppressive. 

There is only one village of any size in the district :— 

Dheid, consisting of about 140 date-leaf huts inhabited by Taneij, 
Beni Qitab, and Na‘im ; in the quarters occupied by the first and 
last there are fortified mud towers. On the E. side of the village 
is a large fort of the Sheikh of Sharjah, with a tower at each angle, 
and held by the governor of the district. Through the precincts 
of the fort runs the above-mentioned stream, the water being 
systematically distributed to the cultivators of the neighbouring 
date-groves ; before being tapped for irrigation it is about 3 ft. wide 
and 2 ft. deep, clear, and with a strong flow. A little wheat is grown, 
and there is the usual complement of domestic animals. ‘ There 
is reason to think that in the event of British or Indian troops being 
required in Trucial Oman, Dheid would be the most suitable station 
for them in the interior, at least during the cold weather. The water- 
supply is excellent and ample; camel and other grazing is abundant ; 
and the place is probably already accessible for wheeled transport 
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from Ras el-Kheimah town by way of the Sir and Jiri plains, besides 
which there are camel routes through the hills connecting it with 
the ports of the Shameiliyah district on the other side of the Oman 
promontory.’ (Persian Gulf Gazetteer.) 

iv. Sharjah, a narrow strip of sandy desert on the W. coast 
between ‘Ajman and Dibai; the Sheikh of Sharjah also claims the 
allegiance of Hamriyah on the other side of ‘Ajman. The chief 
centres of a population amounting in the aggregate to about 20,000 
are three coastal villages and the town of Sharjah. 

The town of Sharjah, the capital, and residence of the Sheikh, 
is the most important town on the Trucial Coast. It is situated 
between ‘Ajman and Dibai, and extends for more than a mile along 
the E. shore of a small creek parallel to the sea, a detached quarter, 
Layyah, standing on the opposite shore ; at low tide the entrance 
to the creek, on the NE., has only about 2 ft. of water. At the S. 
end of the town is a bluff rising 30-40 ft.; inland the country is 
sand with scattered date-groves. There are numerous masonry 
buildings, including 21 mosques, but most of the houses are of date- _ 
branches, and the streets are really narrow and crooked lanes. The 
population of about 15,000 is composed of Shweihiyin (400 houses), 
Hiwalah and Sidan (300 houses each), Al ‘Ali, Al Bu Maheir, 
‘Abadilah and Matarish (200 houses each), Na‘im (100 houses), and 
mixed tribes (700 houses); nearly all the Arabs are Wahabis, 
calling themselves Hanbali Sunnis. About 200 British-Indians 
reside in the town, whose interests are protected by a native agent 
from the British Residency at Bushire. The bazaar has 200 shops, 
and there is an equal number of warehouses for wheat, rice, and 
dates. The chief manufacture is of fine woollen abbas. A few sea- 
going boats are also built yearly, and about 20 vessels run to Basra, 
the Persian Coast, Bombay, and occasionally to Yemen ; there are 
also nearly 200 pearl-boats, with an equal number of fishing-boats. 
Date plantations contain some 4 000 trees, and live stock includes 
about 500 camels, 550 donkeys, 2,200 sheep and goats, and some 
cattle. 

The villages are :— 

1. Hamriyah, 12 miles NE. of Sharjah town and 6 miles NE. of 
‘Ajman; about 300 houses. It is situated on the N. side of a creek 
defended by a fort on the shore, and by several towers. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly Na‘im, owning about 20 pearl-boats and 1,000 
date palms, with live stock including camels, donkeys, cattle, and 
sheep. The local Sheikh, ‘Abd er-Rahim, nominally under Sharjah, 
is practically independent, and may ultimately be recognized as a 
Trucial chief. 
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2. Hetr, between Sharjah town and ‘Ajman, defended by 7 or 8 
towers ; 250 houses of Na‘im, owning 25 pearl-boats, 2,500 date- 
palms, and live stock of camels, donkeys, cattle, sheep, and goats ; 
wells 3-5 fathoms deep. ) 

3. Khan, on the N. side of an inlet about 2 miles SW. of Sharjah 
town. About 200 houses, chiefly of stone set in gypsum mortar or 
mud; inhabitants, Al Bu Maheir, Mazari‘, and Manasir, owning 
74 pearl-boats and 40 fishing-boats, with camels, donkeys, cattle, 
and goats. 

IV. ‘AJMAN 

A small principality consisting of the town of the same name and 
its environs, situated 6 miles SW. of Hamriyah, and 5 miles NE. of 
Sharjah, in the territory of which it forms an enclave. It lies on 
the S. side of the entrance of a creek with 5 feet of water on the bar 
at low tide. The population is less than 1,000, chiefly Al Bu Maheir 
and Na‘im, all pearl-divers and fishermen, owning about 40 pearl- 
boats and 25 fishing-boats. Fresh water is obtained from wells 
9 ft. deep, of which the locality is constantly changing. There are 
date plantations with about 2,000 trees, but no other cultivation. 
Live stock includes camels, donkeys, cattle, goats, and a few horses. 

The Sheikh, Hamid ibn ‘Abd el-‘Aziz, who succeeded his murdered 
father in 1910, is of a rough and quarrelsome character ; he has 
given trouble by connivance at the illicit traffic in arms. Friendly 
relations usually subsist between the Sheikh and the inhabitants of 
Bireimi. 


V. Umm EL-QAIWEIN 


Another small principality composed of a town with the adjoining 
‘country, and also forming an enclave in Sharjah. It extends north- 
wards to Jezirat el-Hamra and southwards part of the way to Ham- 
riyah. The town lies about 12 miles NE. of ‘Ajman and 18 miles NE. 
of Sharjah, on the E. end of a peninsula, forming, with a neighbouring 
island, a landlocked creek with very shallow entrance ; it is defended 
by a wall across the isthmus, and by detached block-houses. There 
are about 1,000 houses, 250 of which are of stone, the rest of date- 
branches ; they include 20 shops. The inhabitants, numbering 
some 5,000, belong chiefly to the Al ‘Ali tribe, and are mostly pearl- 
divers and fishermen, owning about 70 pearl-boats and 60 fishing- 
boats, with a sea-going vessel running to Bombay ; about 20 boats 
are built yearly-in the town. Live stock includes 720 camels, with 
donkeys, horses, sheep, and goats. The water is good, obtained from 
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wells 6 ft. deep ; date plantations comprise about 1,500 trees. The 
ony poe of importance not on the coast is Felej Al ‘Alt, about 
16 miles SE. of the town, with about 5,000 date-palms belonging to 
the Sheikh, irrigated by a stream ; this is a place of assemblage for 
Bedouins in the Umm el-Qaiwein service when called to arms. 

The Sheikh, Rashid ibn Ahmed, is at feud with his expelled half- 
brother Nasir, who disputes his title. In 1914, on his persistent 
refusal to settle certain claims of Nasir, Rashid was coerced by 
H.M.SS. Fox, Dartmouth, and Odin, and forced to pay Rs. 10,000, 
with a fine of Rs. 15,000. 


CHAPTER X 


NEJD 


AREA 


THIS region is equivalent to Central Arabia, south of lat. 27° N. 
and between (roughly) longitude 43° and 47° E. The name ‘ Nejd’ 
is used as convenient, although, to an Arab, it would not 
signify merely what is intended here, but either Jebel Shammar 
also and the high steppes west, or (in the strictest use) the high 
steppe and desert alone. 

Our ‘ Nejd’, then, is bounded north by Jebel Shammar; west 
by the high steppes lying east of Hejaz and Asir; south by the 
Great Desert ; east by the Dahanah Desert lying to west of Hasa. 
It is a loosely linked group of nine more or less settled districts 
(from north to south), Qasim, Sedeir, Woshm, ‘Aridh, Kharj, Hariq, 
Aflaj, Saleyyil, and Dawasir. Nejd measures about 450 miles from 
the extreme N. of Qasim to the extreme S. of Dawasir, and some 
200 miles from the W. of Woshm to the E. of Sedeir. But if we 
follow its curving N. and S. axis, we get a length of well over 
500 miles. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTER 


A. RELIEF 


Physically Nejd falls into three parts :— 

I. A northern valley region determined by the middle basin of 
the Wadi Rummah, which lies SE. by NW., and including the lower 
courses of underground tributary drainage from left and right. 
This is Qasim. The floor of this region, sandstone in the south 
but becoming chalky in the north, is, to a large extent, covered 
by drift-sand, but remains exposed and topped by sandy loam 
in many considerable patches, where water is obtainable at a depth 
of a few feet. The main Wadi itself is a wide depression, varying 
in breadth from two miles to five hundred yards, least steeply 
inclined on the left bank, and having a well-defined storm water- 
course, which generally hugs its cliffy right bank. This water- 
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course may run from six to nine feet deep after heavy rain in the 
western harrahs. Between Aneizah and Boreidah the sand has 
drifted across the depression so as to form a dam, which often 
holds up storm-waters for some months ina large lagoon (khabrah). 
Below this dam the bed of the depression becomes a salty, slimy 
clay and bears little or no vegetation. 

From the left bank of the wadi the ground slopes up uniformly 
westward, emerging above the sands as hard steppe, which runs up 
towards the highlands of Jebel Shammar. From the right bank 
the slope is more gradual, and, since there is less drainage flowing 
underground, the drift-sand along the edge of the wadi itself is 
backed by a more barren desert. 

II. Acentral region dependent on a chalky, broken-up plateau,which 
trendsfrom north to south and is composed of two ridges with escarp- 
ments facing west and long slopes falling eastward. This plateau 
(Jebel Toweiq or Tuweiq) has a mean elevation of about 600 feet 
above the general level of the plains to west of it. It admits of 
settled life in its hollows, and bears one of the Nejdean districts, 
Sedeir, almost entirely on its broad back, together with the northern 
half (Mahmal) of another, ‘Aridh. The two ridges diverge in S. 
Sedeir, leaving an intramontane depression. The eastern ridge 
bears away SE. into desert ; the western breaks down to a deep 
and broad gap and then, after rising again on the farther side, takes 
a south-westward course. The gap allows waters drained off the 
western face to escape through the ridge by a great valley, known 
at first as Wadi Heisiyah, and lower as Wadi Hanifah. The upper 
part of this valley with the lower country on each side of the broken 
ridge make the rest of ‘Aridh, which is therefore about half and half 
chalky hill country and sandy valley and plain. 

Below the westward escarpment of Jebel Toweiq lies a plain of 
sandy loam sloping up gradually towards SW. and divided longi- 
tudinally by a belt of drift-sand running N. and 8. _ In its western 
. part subterranean drainage collects and comes near the surface 
before finding its way from the northern half to Wadi Rummah, 
from the southern half to Wadi Heisiyah. This whole district may 
be called Woshm, though the name belongs particularly to the 
southern part only, while the northern is El-Mudhnib, and the inter- 
vening low watershed contains a ‘large water-logged depression 
known as ‘Ayiin es-Sirr. 

III. A southern region, dependent in the main on the same 
western ridge of the Toweiq plateau after its deflection to south- 
westward. Only a very small part of it has been seen by any 
European eye, and its physical character remains largely con- 
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jectural. It may be assumed that the eastward slope from the 
plateau is very gradual and long, and that the rich grazing districts 
of Hariq and Kharj both lie on this slope, one below the other, till it 
melts imperceptibly into plain and is bounded by the southern con- 
tinuation of Wadi Hanifah. Partly on the plateau itself and partly 
below its westward scarp lies a third not unfertile district, Aflaj, 
fed by its inland drainage. To the south and south-westward of 
the latter lie two more districts, Saleyyil and Dawéasir, but how 
related to Jebel Toweiq we do not know. It is certain, however, 
that they are fed by a wholly different system of drainage—that 
which, starting in the highlands of SW. Arabia, flows inland and 
probably is absorbed midway across the peninsula. 

The whole region is only intermittently fertile, and allits settlements 
have an oasis character; but, internally, it contains no formidable 
desert, though much steppe. Ahqaf and harrah do not occur in it 
at all. No part is rich, as the present Emir of Riyadh has borne 
witness, in pleading more than once that his inland dominions contain 
no district so productive as Hasa (q.v.). 


B. CLIMATE 


The region is comparatively temperate, except, according to 
report, in its extreme southern districts. Hariq in particular is 
reported exceedingly hot, and all heard of Dawasir, coupled with 
the dark coloration of the Désiri, leads us to suppose it no cooler. 
In Riyadh, Palgrave says a fire is welcome on winter nights, but his 
testimony and that of others suggest that sharp cold is not known 
there. On the Toweiq plateau it is different, and Qasim has a keen 
desert air, which would render all except its summer nights very 
chill, were it not for its comparatively low elevation (under 
2,000 feet). It can be unpleasantly cold in spring, even in the 
daytime. 

Rainfall is, throughout, very scanty, the precipitation which the 
northern Nefiid enjoys rarely extending south of Jebel Shammar, 
and the rains of the Gulf littoral, which delayed Shakespear in the 
Koweit district in late winter 1914, not passing Jebel Toweigq. 
Most of the rain which does fall in South Nejd is during summer 
storms. The prevailing winds are westerly, except in the extreme 
north of the district, where they are deflected to southerly, as shown 
by the altered direction of the sand-waves in the Nefiid north of the 
lower course of Wadi Rummah. 
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SOCIAL 


A. POPULATION 


The total population may be estimated conjecturally at rather 
over than under a quarter of a million. No account is here taken 
of unsettled Bedouins, since there is only a very small nomadic 
element in Nejd—less than in any other Arabian region. All the 
known unsettled Bedouin tribes, which owe fealty to the Emir of 
Riyadh, range either outside the boundaries we have indicated, orfor 
a very short distance and very occasionally within them. Such are 
the Ahl Murrah, B. Khalid, and ‘Ajman on the east, the Qahtan on 
the south and south-west, and the Sebei‘ and Sahul on the west. Nor 
do independent tribes, like the Muteir on the north-east, the Sham- 
mar on the north, and the Ateibah on the north-west, penetrate 
Nejd except on occasional raids. The settled folk are, however, 
almost all of original Bedouin stocks—Beni Tamim and Beni 
Khalid in Qasim; southern Anazah, Tamim and Dawasir in Central 
Nejd; and Dawasir and Qahtan in the south-west. If other 
tribesmen come in, it is to settle (see Chap. XVI, pp. 603 ff.) It 
is to this constant homogeneity of its society that Nejd owes 
its common adherence to Wahabism, its unification under one 
sceptre, and its comparative stability and strength. 


B. Domestic APPARATUS AND MANUFACTURES 


These are as simple and primitive throughout Nejd as in any 
other Arabian region where there is settled life. At the top of the 
very narrow scale stand the citizens of Aneizah in Qasim; at the 
bottom, the Dawasir and Saleyyil villagers. 

All buildings are of sun-dried clay, with walls thinning upwards, 
except in the southernmost villages, where the construction material 
is palm-branch. Roofs are flat, and made of clay laid on palm- 
fronds or tamarisk branches, which are supported by palm-beams. 
Windows are represented only by triangular light- or smoke-holes. 
Each house has a court or yard used for keeping domestic animals, 
depositing dung, &c. Privies are very rare—the yard, roof, 
street, or even a room being used. Two-storeyed houses are 
exceptional. Furniture—even a fitted divan frame—is virtually 
unknown. Men sit and sleep on palm-fibre mats, and half the floor 
will be bare and deep in dust. A shallow depression with a clay 
rim serves asa hearth. For dishes and plates small palm-leaf mats 
are used. No implements for carrying food to the mouth are known. 
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Artificial light is seldom provided: only rich men possess badly 
made petroleum lamps, imported from the Gulf. 

Cooking utensils are of copper, badly tinned, and of very simple 
forms. Except in Qasim these are seldom of native manufacture. 
Only very rude ‘ kitchen’ pottery is made in Nejd. Bread is baked 
in flat pancakes either on the ashes themselves, or (in richer 
houses) on an iron tray. Except in Qasim towns and the largest 
urban centres of S. Nejd there is no metallurgy : and even in those, 
cooking-pots of copper, and other very simple vessels and necessaries 
alone are made. Coffee-pots come from MHasa, daggers and 
knives from H@’il or the Gulf, and firearms exclusively from abroad. 
These last are adapted by the owners to their use by knocking off 
the sights, paring down the stock, hammering in decorative nails, 
&c. They soon become foul, being seldom or never cleaned. 

As for clothing materials, all are imported except the coarse 
woollen cloth used for abbas, and the woollen head-cords. Camel-. 
hair cloth for tents and saddlebags is manufactured locally, but 
with only a monochrome stripe. Better class abbas come from Hasa. 
No underclothes except a cotton shirt are worn. Foot-covering is 
not very generally worn, and leather articles are almost all imported, 
except the simplest utensils of ill-tanned hide, e.g. water-skins 
and buckets (used in irrigation), skin robes of some nomads, and 
rude saddles, sandals, holsters, &c. 

Very little basket- or reed-work is produced beside mats and fans. 
There is some improvement on this standard of production in Qasim, 
especially in Aneizah; but even there the technique and output are 
much below those of Gulf ports, e.g. Koweit, and the apparatus 
of the household is of the simplest. Throughout Nejd the food-stuffs 
do not go beyond milk, ghi, dates, and bread, as staples, and rice 
and mutton as luxuries. 


C. TRADE 


There is almost nothing to’ treat under this head, except in 
respect of one district, Qasim. This produces a superfluity 
of dates and ghi, but in the last commodity trades more as 
middleman than producer, collecting from the Bedouin herdsmen 
of the western and northern steppes. At one time it used to breed 
horses for export, but (as also in Central Nejd, Woshm and ‘Aridh) 
the production of these has almost ceased as a result of the wars 
between Hail and Riyadh during the past half-century. But if 
Qasim does not produce much, it trades in the products of others 
more than any other Arabian district. Doughty heard in 1878 
that more than a third of its population acted as carriers, and 
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hirers-out of camel-transport. Hence the society of the whole 
district, and especially its towns, has an exceptionally commercial 
and cosmopolitan character. (See pp. 370 ff.) 

In the rest of Nejd comparatively little caravan traffic seems 
to go on. Leachman heard in 1912 that trade had declined to 
almost nothing in Riyadh; but Shaqrah, though not what it was, 
seems still to be a trading centre. There is said to be regular 
traffic between Riyadh and the south-western districts of the penin- 
sula by way of Wadi Dawasir, but what its measure and character 
may be is not known. 


D. CURRENCY 


The only currency in common use in Nejd is the silver dollar 
(rival); but when the Emirs’ dues and the Meccan contributions 
have been paid very few coins remain in circulation. There are no 
smaller denominations except stray Turkish pieces, and these are 
accepted only in Qasim. In 8S. Nejd even Turkish gold, in current 
circulation in Hasa, is taken very reluctantly. Persian currency, 
and the rupee, nee common on the Gulf Coast, do not pass in 
Nejd, except, possibly, with big merchants of Qasim towns or of 
Shaqrah, and at heavy discount. Doughty, however, got riydals for 
a cheque in Aneizah. Ordinary exchange is effected by barter in 
kind calculated on a basis of date-fruits, measured by the Sa‘ (see 
below). 


E. WEIGHTS AND MEASORES 


Dates are measured by weight, says Doughty, at Aneizah, but 
what weights are used as a standard he does not say. Leachman 
reports Indian weights and measures to be used at Shaqrah, but 
gives no details. (Compare Indian scales used at Muscat, p. 244.) 

Doughty (1877) found a measure of content, the Sah or Sa‘ (of 
Medina), in use as the basis of trade in dry commodities throughout 
W. Central Arabia. He says it varies according to locality, being 
equivalent to nearly 2 pints at Teima; 24 at Ha@il; nearly 3 at 
el-‘Ala ; and 5 at Kheibar. He gave the following table :— 


12 Sahs =1 Medega (a small palm-basket). 
5 Medegas =1 Mejellad. 
? Mejellads=1 Hashiah (i.e. Hashiyah), a skinful of dates. 


Lorimer (Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 1908) gave the following 
information for both South Nejd and Qasim: ‘Wholesale weights are 
aRABIA I Z 
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the Waznah = 52 dollars in silver coin, or about 3lb. 1 oz. 6 dr. 
English avoirdupois, and the Mann = 40 Waznahs, or about 123 Ib. 
6 oz. 12 dr. Wholesale weighments are generally made with a sort 
of steelyard. For retail transactions dry and liquid measures of 
capacity are employed, which are really weights in disguise. ... The 
standard sizes of bow] are the Midd, which holds a Waznah, and 
the Sa‘, which holds two: but quarters, fifths, sixths, and eighths 
of Sa‘s are also employed. This is in tabular form :— 


1 Waznah = 1 Midd. 

2 Waznahs or Midds = 1 Sah (Sd’‘). 
40 Waznahs or Midds ’ 
20 Suh} = 1 Mann. 


The unit of lineal measure, he adds, is the Dhra‘ = 193 inches. 


POLITICAL 


ReEceEnT History AND PRESENT POLITICS 


All Nejd acknowledges at present the Sa‘iid dynasty of Riyadh in 
‘Aridh. The latter’s jurisdiction is enforced directly by accredited 
representatives in ‘Aridh, Sedeir, and probably Kharj, and also in 
parts of Aflaj, Woshm, Qasim (e.g. Boreidah), and probably Hariq : 
indirectly, in the other parts of these latter districts, in the towns 
of Aneizah and Mejma‘, and probably in Saleyyil and Dawasir. Each 
town has its emir or governor and its mejlis or council, but onl 
in Aneizah of Qasim have we heard of the council having mich 
power. Hereditary emirs are not uncommon even in directly 
administered districts, and they seem to be the rule in the outlying 
quarters of the south, where, as in parts of Woshm also, the settle- 
ments are free except for a tributary obligation. 

The origin of the present power of Riyadh has been stated in 
Chap. II. It suffered eclipse at the hands of the Shammar Emirs 
of Ha’il from the middle of the eighties of last century until 1902, 
the representatives of the Sa‘ud family being reduced after 1891 
to puppets, while Rashidite governors took charge of all the impor- 
tant settlements in Qasim, Sedeir, ‘Aridh,and Woshm. This state of 
things was terminated by ‘Abd el-‘Aziz es-Sa‘iid, who had remained 
in exile at Koweit with his father, ‘Abd er-Rahman, until he heard 
that his uncle, the mediatized Emir, had been murdered by Ibn 
Rashid’s orders. With only about forty followers he appeared in 
Sedeir, raised part of that district and marched on ‘Aridh, where he 
had no difficulty in surprising and removing the Rashidite governor 
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of Riyadh. His father stood aside and accepted his son as Emir. 
Acknowledged by ali the southern provinces, ‘Abd el-‘Aziz 
marched on Qasim in 1904, and though forced to retire thence b 
a Turkish force sent under Ahmed Feizi Pasha to co-operate with 
the Emir of Hail, he returned in 1906, and has held that district 
to tribute, and partially in direct subjection, ever since, but not 
without frequent skirmishes with the forces of Jebel Shammar. 
In 1910 he had to meet both an internal and an external danger. 
Certain grandsons of his late uncle, Sa‘id, claiming the throne for 
the elder branch, tried to raise Kharj and Hariq. At the same time 
‘Abdullah, son of the Grand Sherif, appeared in Qasim, professing to 
champion the rights of the Ateibah violated by ‘Abd el-‘Aziz. The 
latter’s younger brother, Sa‘d, his representative in Qasim, was made 
prisoner; but finding that the Emir of Hail, who had lately made 
eace with ‘Abd el-‘Aziz, did not co-operate, ‘Abdullah retired stipu- 
ating that the Qasim towns contribute to the Meccan treasury a sum 
of £4,000 annually (the larger towns had previously paid ‘Peter's 
pence’ voluntarily), and be free to elect their own governors. 
‘Abd el-‘Aziz assented to these terms. The southern rebels had no 
success, and after being driven from town to town, fled out of Nejd. 
For harbouring some of them, ‘Abd el-‘Aziz inflicted heavy punish- 
ment on the Ateibah a year later, in violation of his convention with 
the Sherif. Hard pressed for resources, he had been coveting Hasa, 
which before 187} pertained to his dynasty, and he had tried, 
without much success, to enlist the support of the Indian Govern- 
ment, seeking to revive an agreement which had subsisted between 
his uncle, the Emir ‘Abdullah, and ourselves in regard to Gulf 
matters. The Balkan War and the internal dissensions of the 
Rashid house at last offered him an opportunity, and the 
presence of rebel grandsons of Sa‘iid at Hofiif an excuse: and 
early in 1913 he descended on Hasa, captured the central oasis, 
and ten days later took Qatif. He sent the Turkish governor and 
garrisons down to ‘Oqair, whence they made their way into El-Qatar. 
In the following year he had a conference with two representatives 
of the Indian Government, and, after a show of negotiating with 
the Ottoman Power and accepting the title ‘ Vali of Nejd’, he 
invited a British agent to his court, and declared for us and against 
Ibn Rashid, the ally of the Turks. The latter advanced early in 
1915 into Sedeir, but retired after fighting a drawn battle near 
Mejma‘, in the course of which our newly arrived agent, Captain 
Shakespear, was unfortunately killed. In the early autumn the 
Grand Sherif, who shelters rebel grandsons of Sa‘iid, again sent 
up ‘Abdullah, with a considerable force, to mediate between the 
Z2 
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two Emirs and at the same time to enforce the pact of 1910, 
especially its financial clause. A peace was patched up (it has not 
been long observed), and the Sherif’s son retired, leaving some sore- 
ness behind. In 1916 ‘Abd el-‘Aziz, who had been having serious 
trouble with the ‘Ajman in Hasa, sent his son from Qasim to raid 
almost up to Ha’il; and he has continually been harrying Ibn 
Rashid. His present attitude is opportunist. He subscribes to the 
Arab Unionist party, headed by the Sherif, but disparages the 
latter and allows the Turks to procure camels from his territory. 
At the same time he does his best to be on terms with the Indian 
Government and has, lately, concluded a definite treaty with it, 
of the same kind as those in force with the Gulf potentates. He 
keeps his grip on Hasa and Qasim. 


DISTRICTS 


The internal boundaries of the nine Districts, though undelimited, 
appear to be immutable; but their external boundaries lying in 
desert admit of no precision. 


I. ‘AripH 


The central district, geographically and politically. It has Sedeir 
on the north beyond the sha‘ib El-‘Ajsh : Dahanah desert on the east: 
Kharj and Hariq on the south beyond Jebel ‘Alayyah: Aflaj onthe 
SW.: and Woshm on the NW. and west. The part of ‘Aridh which 
contains permanent settlements is a square of about 100 miles with 
the capital, Riyadh, lying towards the SE. corner. 

Physically, ‘Aridh is the central part of the Toweiq system. 
The heart of the district is the valley of Heistyah-Hanifah. On the 
south-west, beyond the western ridge, lies a plain, Dhrumah, sparsely 
inhabited and containing some villages, but no towns, unless 
Dhrumah itself be reckoned a town because of its 1,500 inhabitants 
and its small sig. On the western ridge itself, north of Hanifah, 
lies a subdistrict called Mahmal, well settled on the west where 
wadis drain through it to the left bank of Heistyah. On the east 
of the same ridge, in the intramontane depression, known as Khafs, 
is another sparsely settled district, containing only hamlets. The 
eastern ridge and the plain district of ‘Urmah beyond it again are 
not settled, but contain a few wells which facilitate passage to Hasa 
and Koweit. Only away to NE. lies a single isolated patch of two 
or three hamlets in a district known as Safurrah. 

The strength of ‘Aridh lies therefore in the subdistricts, Hanifah 
and Mahmal, which, between them, hold over 90 per cent. of its 
fixed population. Here is the heart and spring of Wahabism, and 
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here, in one town or another, has always resided the chief political 
power controlling. Nejd. 

The principal villages are noticed along Routes Nos. 15 and 16 
(q.v.). The towns, arranged under the two districts Hanifah and 
Mahmal, are :— 


i. Hanifah 


1. Riyadh, capital of Nejd, since the destruction of Dar‘iyah in 
1818. It lies in a depression about 100 feet below the general level 
of the plain (riyaddh =‘green hollows’), and from north or east is not 
seen till at short range. It is enclosed by date gardens on three 
sides, and with these and its suburbs it stretches about two miles 
from north to south, where it impinges on the valley-bottom of 
Wadi Hanifah, locally called El-Batin. The actual town is ‘L’ 
shaped, with high mud-brick walls strengthened by towers, pro- 
tected by a ditch, and pierced by six fortified gates. The ruling 
Emir’s palace, a huge structure, stands 8. of a large central space, 
open to NE., with the principal mosque on the W. and shops — 
on the N. According to Shakespear, the palaces of the ruling 
family, renewed since Ibn Rashid’s occupation (1891-1902), and 
their gardens occupy about one-third of the town. There are 
four wards. NE. live notables; SW. the middle classes; SE. 
(Khaziq) the poor. To the NW. are relegated outsiders and ~ 
all who are not of the strict Wahabite persuasion; and on this 
side lie the cemeteries through which runs the main track leading 
up Wadi Hanifah—Heisiyah to the north and west (Mecca). 
Entering the town by the E. gate, at the top of the L, the visitor 
. follows a wide and sandy street flanked at intervals by large two- 
storeyed houses, built since the Rashidite occupation. Their blank 
outer walls and wide division one from another by palm gardens 
and courts, with similarly blank walls, give this street rather an 
empty appearance. It conducts direct to the open space in which 
the palace is situated near the angle of the L. To reach the 
same point from the west, any one coming from Wadi Hanifah 
must pass through a number of quiet by-streets and then through 
the market. The large open space north of the palace will then lie 
east. Here the mejlis is held and public prayer is performed under 
the leadership of the Emir himself ; and here camels collect. But 
when a military expedition is toward, the place of assembly is 
the great plain outside the town on the north. The chief date 
gardens lie outside on the south and west in Wadi Hanifah, and the 
irrigation of these is effected by animal-traction, buckets dipping 
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into wells some of which are of considerable diameter, lined with 
unmortared ashlar and from 40 to 80 feet deep. Raunkiaer saw 
one at which eight donkeys were working. But there are 
gardens also within the walls, and these with the large courtyards 
and the vast palatial buildings occupy so much space that the 
population of the town is disproportionate to its area. 

Estimates of it have varied very much. Leachman heard in 
1912 that the town contained 20,000 inhabitants, and that 7,000 
men had attended prayer at the Great Festival. If so, a consider- 
able proportion in all probability were not townsmen but Bedouins 
or other outsiders attending on a special occasion; and Leachman, 
during his visit, actually saw only about 300 at prayer. Lorimer, 
since he puts the whole population of the Wadi Hanifah subdistrict 
(inclusive of Riyadh) at only 15,000, must estimate the urban body 
much lower (8,000). Perhaps 10,000 is not far wrong, the truth 
lying rather under than over. 

Wahabism is all-powerful in Riyadh. The score of mosques are all 
unpretentious, with minarets only a few feet high. Attendance at 
prayer is enforced by the rod, the bazaars being closed five times 
every day. But there has been some relaxation of the severity 
practised in the early nineteenth century. Gay-coloured head- 
scarves and robes are now commonly worn by the townsmen, and 
_ coffee, and on occasion less permitted beverages, are indulged in. 
The Emir is considered lax in observance, amusing himself with 
a gramophone in camp. 

2. Dar‘iyah (Deraya), a town of about 1,000 inhabitants, built 
on the N. side of Wadi Hanifah, opposite the ruins of the old 
capital destroyed in 1818. It hes about 12 miles W. of Riyadh, 
and has immense date gardens, irrigated from 40-foot wells. One 
quarter, Tarezf, lies across the Wadi: the other two, Sarethah and 
Ghasibah, are separately walled. 


li. Mahmal 


3. Sediis is a small town situated in Toweiq in Wadi Wutar, 
a left-bank affluent of Heisiyah and near the head of another water- 
course which follows a remarkable natural depression due south 
to ‘Ayeinah about 23 miles ESE. Pelly, in 1865, found it a ‘ cheerful 
neat-looking town embosomed in date-groves with many wells’. 
Raunkiaer in 1912 reported it (as seen from outside the walls) 
a well-fortified town in a particularly well-kept oasis. It has two 
quarters, upper and lower, the latter, owing to floods, now half 
abandoned. The place seems to be rather an agglomeration of 
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hamlets with small central fort than a town proper, and it has about 
800 inhabitants. It is reputed unhealthy. It is far-famed for a 
broken free-standing column three feet in diameter and about 20 feet 
high, supposed to be pre-Islamic, and inscribed on the lower part 
with two Greek crosses. It was thrown down by the Wahabites 
after 1865, but has been set up again. 

4, Hareimlah, i in a considerable oasis about 12 miles NNW. of 
Sediis, is also in Toweiq but almost on the watershed and at the 
head of the Abu Kithadah depression which drains to Wadi Wutar. 
Shakespear found it a considerable place of about 2,500 inhabitants, 
who cultivate large fields and fruit gardens in the depression, 
irrigating from deep wells by donkey-traction. A large ruined fort, 
built by the Egyptians early in the last century within the walls 
at the lower end of the town, is now ruined, and the place contains 
much other ruin and seems to have declined. There is a small 
sig. The main road N. from Riyadh to Sedeir passes this way. 

5 and 6. Jarinah and Malham are townlets beyond (E. of) 
Hareimlah on the eastward slope of western Toweigq, the last being 
at the foot, 15 miles from Hareimlah. They hold, respectively, 1,250 . 
and 1,500 inhabitants. Both have considerable, but not luxuriant, 
date gardens. Water is obtained at both places at depths from 
50 to 90 feet according to season. Malham consists of two separate 
villages about a mile apart, largely inhabited by settled Beni 
Khalid, and owns the larger area of cultivation. 

7. Tha&dig (pronounced Thadij or Thadich), a small town of about 
1,500 inhabitants, lies in a large oasis in a side valley of the west- 
ward Toweiq slope NW. of Hareimlah. 


II. Kaars (oR YEMAMAB) 


The district SE. of ‘Aridh, into which Wadi Hanifah runs away, 
is called by one of the above names and its capital by the other ; 
but there is some doubt which is which. The mediaeval geographers 
and all moderns until lately regarded Yemamah as the district name, 
but the most recent authorities transpose the two. 

The district extends, in any case, from the right bank of Wadi 
Hanifah, just below Riyadh, to the Great South Desert, and from 
the borders of Hariq and Hautah (q.v.) on the south-west to the 
Eastern Desert. Its habitable area may be about 80 miles N. to 
S., by 50 W. to E. Except the extreme north, no part of it has 
ever been seen by a European. We know only that it includes 
grazing country where the Emirs of Riyadh keep their stock, at 
about two days’ march from their capital. It is also said (both 
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Pelly in 1865 and Leachman in 1912 were so informed at Riyadh) 
to contain running springs and large date-groves. According to 
Palgrave is is the most populous and the richest of the Nejdean 
districts. But he spoke from hearsay only. Physically it should 
be a sandy plain or down country, in the north-eastern part of 
which the depression of Wadi Hanifah runs out into the Desert 
of Sahabah. 

The once considerable town of Manfihah is onits extreme northern 
edge over against Riyadh, but its other towns lie in a group some 
50 miles to the south and not far from the Southern Desert. Pre- 
sumably the fall of the land is southward and eastward, and there 
is a depression (Wadi Breik) which collects the drainage from 
Toweiq after it has passed Hariq (q.v.). A running stream, called 
Ferzan, feeds the group. 

Its towns are reported to be :— 

1. Manfaihah, in Wadi Hanifah, on the northern edge, visited by 
Nadlier in 1819 and reported by him to contain 2,000 families (1. e. 
about 10,000 inhabitants) and to have good mud and stone houses, 
oftentwo storeys high. The fortification wall had been newly razed, 
and the ditch filled up. Since Riyadh was then only a village, Manfi- 
hah was probably more populous than now : but it is still said to 
possess 30,000 date-trees, and a moderate stock of camels, horses, 
donkeys, and cattle. Its wells vary from 25 to 70 feet in depth, 
according to their distance from Wadi Hanifah. 

2. Suleimiyah (or Salamiyah), a small place of only about 500 
inhabitants, lies on the Ferzan stream flowing from Dilam (q. v.) 
(Pelly heard in 1865 it was actually on Wadi Hanifah). It is about 
50 miles SSE. of Riyadh. It has also abundant well-water at about 
35 feet depth, and cultivates large gardens. It possesses some 300 
camels and other stock (not horses). 

3. Yem&mah lies close by on the same stream. It has about 750 
inhabitants, and similar well-water and gardens. It is said to 
occupy the site of the early town of its name, which was once the 
capital of the most important central Arabian state. 

4. Dilam (or Kharj), the present chief town of the District, lies 
about 8 miles WSW. up the same stream. It is walled and has 
three wards, Samhan, Tuwalah, and Siig (30 shops) and about 5,000 
inhabitants, who cultivate large gardens and fields, growing even 
rice. The wells vary from 35 to 50 feet in depth. Ibn Sa‘ud’s 
governor occupies a fort inside the walls. There are some 600 
calels and other stock. 
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III. Harige—Hautayu 


Whether these are two districts or one, under either, or some 
other name, and whether, if two, the districts properly bear these 
names, which are certainly those also of their chief towns, are open 
questions. No European has ever visited this part of Nejd, and 
our scanty information is conflicting. 

This district certainly lies west of Kharj and south of ‘Aridh. 
Whether it fills all the interval between the south-western part of 
the latter (Jebel ‘Aleyyah) and the Great South Desert, and what 
lies to west of it depend on the position we assign to Aflaj (q.v.). 
Roughly the area may be put at about 50 miles each way, the 
central point being about the intersection of lat. 24° N. with 
long. 46° E. : 

We may guess the district to lie on a higher shelf than Kharj, 
below (east of) the main ridge of Toweiq, or, perhaps, to be a valley 
in the eastern part of the plateau itself. It is divided into north 
and south by a ridge, Jebel Hileyyah, but the drainage from both 
parts joins K. of this ridge and flows into Kharj by Wadi Breik. 
But, beyond the fact that the district contains two considerable 
towns, and produces unusually fine dates and other fruits, we know 
little of it. 

1. Hariq, the northernmost town, lies 50 miles south of Riyadh, 
and some 40 miles west of Dilam under the SW. slope of Jebel 
‘Aleyyah, which seems to be an eastward outlier of the main Toweiq. 
It is reported to have 3,000 inhabitants, many living outside 
the walls, and a siq with 40 shops. Its well-water lies deep 
(100 feet). It possesses few horses and donkeys, but a considerable 
herd of horned cattle and some 500 camels. The rebel grandsons 
of Sa‘id first raised their rebellion here in 1910. 

2. Hautah (= Palace), a walled town, lies about one short day’s 
journey south of Hariq. Pelly heard that it was the southernmost 
town of Nejd, eight days’ march from the northernmost, Zilfi in 
Sedeir. Hautah is said to have 4,000 inhabitants, a stig of 80 shops, 
and large gardens and fields irrigated by camel-power from wells 
as deep as those of Hariq. It has about the same amount of stock 
as the latter. It also was a scene of rebellion in 1910. The Emir 
is a local man deputed by Ibn Sa‘id to rule all the district. 

Since the town itself is known as Hillah, it is possible that Hautah 
is really the district name. 

3. Hilwah, near by on the S., has about 1,500 inhabitants and 
very large gardens. 
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IV. AFLAJ 


According to Palgrave, who states that he made an excursion 
in 1862 to Kharfah, this district is conterminous with ‘Aridh. He 
says that he crossed Wadi Hanifah and reached the boundary of 
Aflaj at the village of Safra in one easy day’s ride from Riyadh. He 
heard at Kharfah, which he reached in another long day, that the 
district of Dawasir began one moderate day’s journey to south again. 
He found the water-courses to fall southward and away from Wadi 
Hanifah after he had gone some miles over a broken calcareous 
plateau (Toweiq). Though he nowhere explicitly states the relation 
of Aflaj to Kharj, it is clear that he placed it west of the latter, 
and north of Hariq, Saleyyil, and Dawasir, all these being bounded 
on the south again by the Great Desert. According to Lorimer, 
however, Aflaj is not conterminous with ‘Aridh at all, but divided 
from it by Hariq. The only point of agreement is its relation to 
Dawasir. Kharfah, thus, will be placed over 150 miles SSW. from 
Riyadh. Pending further information, we prefer Palgrave’s 
position for Aflaj to Lorimer’s, and place it south-west of ‘Aridh, 
with Dawasir, Saleyyil, and the Maqran depression on its own 
south-west and south, and Hariq on the east. Palgrave’s estimate 
would make its length from NE. to SW. not much above 50 miles. 
Fortunately, in their descriptions of the general character of the 
district, Lorimer and Palgrave are not inconsistent. 

Physically, Aflaj would appear to consist of scrubby and broken 
hill country on north and west, containing several villages. It 
sends down its drainage to a plain country on the east and south, 
containing the most fertile lands and the most considerable settle- 
ments. Aflaj, therefore, lies partly in and on the southern Toweiq 
plateau, which sends off a spur, called Jebel Birk, to divide it from 
Hariq. All authorities agree that there is a good deal of spring 
water in the district, both in the hills and in the western part of the 
plain ; that the settlements have gardens of date and other fruit 
trees, these being most luxuriant in the hill villages; and that it 
holds a considerable settled population. 

The settlements above village rank are reported to be :— 

1. Kharfah, in the eastern plain, known as Aflaj proper. It was 
the chief town and seat of the Emir’s representative when visited 
by Palgrave in 1862, and was estimated by him to contain 8,000 
souls. But native report now reduces this total to 750 and no 
longer ascribes to it the capital position. It lies in a sandy plain 
amid sparse palms, has a main ward, Hillah, and some detached 
groups of settlement, and is walled. Water is abundant from wells 
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40 to 50 feet deep, but the gardens are comparatively small. The 
inhabitants are partly Beni Khadhir (low-caste cultivators of very 
dark tint), partly Dawasir, the latter being the landowners and 
fanatically Wahabite. 

2. Badi‘, in the extreme south of the district, has two quarters, 
Batinah and Taraf, separated by date-groves, a small fort, and 
about 3,000 inhabitants drawn from the same constituent elements 
asatKharfah. There are very large date gardens and fields, watered 
from wells 30 to 40 feet deep. 

3. Raudhah, ten miles north of Badi‘ and about three south of 
Kharfah, has about 1,200 inhabitants, and large palm-groves. Its 
well-water lies at over 40 feet depth. It possesses considerable 
stock in camels and cattle, but no horses. An extensive sur- 
rounding arable region depends on it. 

4. Leilah, in the north of the district, appears now to be the 
largest settlement in Aflaj ; but it is rather a group of villages than 
a town. It has 4,500 inhabitants, of whom some 350 are Ashraf. 
Its wells are deep, 36 to 60 feet. 

5. Seih, some four miles south-east of Leilah, is another group of 
villages or isolated wards, which has 6,000 inhabitants. Its gardens 
are unusually large and well planted, and its wells unusually shallow 
(under 10 feet). There are some 250 Ashraf residents, besides the 
usual Dawasir and Khadhir. In summer its population is increased 
by some 2,000 Dawasir. 

6. Hamar lies in the hill-country about twenty miles W. of Seih. 
Large date and fruit groves. Population about 2,500. The 

gardens of Wasit, farther down the valley, which runs to Seih, are 
owned by the Dawasir of Hamar. 


V. SaLEyyYIn 


This district lies south-east of Dawasir and of the Maqran depres- 
sion, which is uninhabited but not unproductive. On the south 
of it, behind a chain of heights, extends the Great Desert. It is 
hilly in part and drains to the SE., but beyond the fact that it is 
a sandy tract and that it contains about a dozen hamlets, all poor 
and savage, nothing is known about it. By some it is regarded as 
a sub-district of Dawasir. 


VI. DawdAsiz 


This district, more strictly to be called Wady&n (or Widyan) 
Dawiasir, lies to the south-west of Aflaj and the west of Saleyyil, and, 
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according to Palgrave, begins within twenty miles of Kharfah town. 
What is known about it is all hearsay. It has always been spoken 
of as one long wadi with, apparently, tributaries coming into it at 
acentral point. At this point settlements are grouped thickly round 
a central town called Dam. As for its extent, Palgrave heard at 
Kharfah that Dawasir was 200 milesin length. Leachman (1912) was 
told in Riyadh that a route lay down Wadi Dawasir to Bishah (East 
Asir) which could be covered in eight days’ fast travelling. (Doughty, 
however, was informed twelve days.) The distance between these 
points (crow-fly) is a little more than 400 miles. If we assume 
(following Palgrave) that the first part of this route lies through 
‘Aflaj, of which the farther border is from 90 to 100 miles SW. of 
Riyadh, and, further, assume that its final stages lie in country 
beyond Dawasir, we can accept the intervening 200 miles as Wadyan 
Dawasir itself. 

It is practically certain that the fall of the drainage of Wadi- 
Dawasir is from SW. to NE., and that it is lost ultimately in sands. 
Leachman says it rises ‘on the eastern slopes of the plateau of Asir’, 
and evidently he believed it to be a continuation of Wadi Bishah. 
This, too, seems to have been the belief of Tamisier and Chedufau, 
who heard news of it from the Asir side during the Egyptian 
Expedition in the thirties of the nineteenth century. But it 1s not 
safe to assume such to be the fact. The statement made to Leach- 
man (see above) that there is a route by Dawasir to Ranyah (or 
Wadi Sabai‘) or Bishah does not necessarily mean that this route all 
lies in one wadi: and, equally, we know, on both mediaeval and 
modern authority, that there is a route by Dawasir to Nejran, 
whose waters, carried along Wadi Habinah, were reported to Halévy, 
at Nejran itself in 1870, to flow into Wadi Dawasir. (Leachman’s 
informant denied this, saying the Nejran water is independent 
and goes through Wadi ‘ Aftana’ or Aftan into the Great Desert.) 

In any case, it appears that the main nucleus of the Dawasir 
province lies well away from any known part of either Wadi Bishah 
or Wadi Habinah, but nearest (150 miles) to the former. There 
are here some 14 or 15 well-watered settlements, among extensive 
palm-groves. It was also told to Doughty that palm-groves extend 
through Dawasir for about 140 miles, and to Leachman that these are 
prolonged all the way from Seih (? the place of that name in Aflaj) 
to Ranyah in Asir. On the left hand (south) lies continuous desert. 

The population is said to be fanatical, secretive, and barbarous, 
% woman requiring her man to have killed seven enemies before 
enjoying her favours. But it supplies the caravans, which are 
reported to pass up the wadi regularly. The poorer folk do not 
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build their habitations of anything more permanent than palm-leaf 
and palm-fibre, but they cultivate both cereals and fruits. The 
population is in some degree subject to the Emir of Riyadh, but 
how numerous it may be is uncertain. It has, however, bred in 
sufficient numbers to overflow Aflaj, and to contribute an element 
to the population of other districts, e.g. ‘Aridh, Woshm, Hariq, 
and even Hasa and Bahrein. | : 

Dam, in the centre of Wadyan Dawasir, is the capital of the whole 
district, its Emir not only ruling the town, in nominal dependence 
on [bn Sa‘iid, but having some authority over all Dawasiri villages, 
though each of these is, in a measure, self-governing. The qadhi of 
Dam is arbiter in their disputes. The town is reported a walled 
place with four gates, two quarters, ‘Ayeidhat (W.) and Shawa’eq (E.), 
and two sigs, joined by a street which is the meat-market. The 
Emir’s palace (Qasr el-Haseyyin) is in the EK. quarter. There are 
four mosques. The houses are said to be well built and some to be 
two-storeyed. The inhabitants have been estimated at 5,000, all 
Wahabite Dawasir, who own large gardens, watered from 30-foot 
wells, and many camels, do a good deal of trade, and exercise 
various handicrafts, including rifle-repairing, cartridge-filling, and 
sword-blade forging. ° 

There seem to be no other settlements that can fairly be called 
towns in Dawasir, though there are some very big villages, e.g. 
Aseil, about 10 miles W. of Dam, walled, with 2,500 inhabitants but. © 
no stq; Mishrif, quite near Dim on the N., with a large siq and 
1,750 inhabitants; Ma‘talah, SE. of Dam, 1,500 inhabitants ; 
Hanfabijah, NE. of Dam (20 miles), 1,000 inhabitants; Quweiz,- 
about 10 miles SE. of Dam, 1,500 inhabitants ; Thama&miyah, 
20 miles E. of Dam, 1,750 inhabitants ; and Nazwah, 15 miles NE. 
of Dam, 1,000 inhabitants. All of these have large date plantations 
and abundant, but not always good, water. 


VII. WosHm 


Here we return to better-known ground. This district (if we 
include in it, for convenience, all the country as far as the northern 
limit of Mudhnib) lies well out from Jebel Toweiq, with ‘Aridh and 
Sedeir on its south and east and Qasim onthe north. The boundarv 
of Qasim lies about midway between Mudhnib and Qufiziyah 
(Kufizie). On the west Woshm fades away into the great Ateibah 
steppe, and on the south a belt of desert (Hammadah) divides it 
from the Dhrumah district of ‘Aridh. Its whole area is about 100 
miles N. to S. by somewhat less E. to W. 
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Physically it is all more or less plain. Leachman describes it 
as a strip of sandy loam bounded on the east by Toweiq, and 
undefined on the west. Down the middle of it runs a narrow 
elevated band of nefiid, which is bounded by a cliffy slope (jal) on 
the west, about 200 feet high. Into this sand the western part 
drains, the water soaking down either southward to the Dhrumah 
district of ‘Aridh, or northward and eastward into the Rummah 
system. The watershed seems to be a low sandy strip about 15 
miles wide, crossed on the road from Shaqrah to ‘Ayin es-Sirr. 
East of the longitudinal nefid there appears to be another loamy 
belt called Jareifah, lying under the western scarp of Toweiq, 
which is reported to contain at least one considerable settlement, 
Washeiqir ; but, except in the extreme SE. corner, on the roads from 
Shaqrah to Thadiq in Sedeir, and to W. Heisiyah and Riyadh, this 
eastern part of Woshm (by some reckoned to Sedeir) has not been 
seen. The nefiid ends south of the town of Tharmidah, and at its 
termination the boundary between Woshm and ‘Aridh is placed. 

In the SE. Woshm is described as an almost park-like country 
with scattered farms and hamlets, and two fairly considerable 
towns, Shaqrah, the capital, and Tharmidah. But in the centre and 
north it is evidently a leaner land. The basin of Shaqrah is bounded 
on N. and E. by stony arid country, after which comes the large 
depression of ‘Ayiin es-Sirr, 30 miles from S.toN. It has no drainage 
outlet and is often waterlogged, but its wells and springs are 
brackish. Still, wherever the loamy soil belt shows, Woshm is not 
unfertile and carries, even in ‘Ayiin es-Sirr, a succession of hamlets, 
often more properly to be described as large farms consisting of 
a gasr, or fortified residence of a landowner, surrounded by huts of 
his dependants and cultivators. Such, for example, is the so-called 
‘ village’ of Murabba‘ between ‘Ayiin es-Sirr and Mudhnib, which, 
in reality, consists of no more than three small and widely separated 
gasrs in a green hollow of the steppe. 

The population is said to consist mainly of Tamim (as in Qasim) 
and Anazah, and to be a sturdy warlike Polk, not fanatical, and of 
independent spirit. The great Ateibah tribe (Berqah section) raids 
into it from the west. The total of settled folk may be estimated 
at perhaps 12,000. They inhabit some twenty large villages and 
towns, besides numerous hamlets and isolated farmsteads. The 
settlements of town rank seem to be four only :— 

1. Shagrah, lying towards the SE. corner. It was visited in 1912 
by Leachman, and in 1914 by Shakespear. They ascribe to it 
from 5,000 to 6,000 inhabitants. The walls, with their towers and 
four gates, lie largely in ruins since its long siege (45 days) by 
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Mohammed ibn Rashid in 1891. The gardens are small for the 
size of the place, the wells being deep (60 to 70 feet), though unfailing 
even in droughts. Leachman found it a better built, cleaner, and 
more prosperous place than any other in Nejd, and its governor (of 
a local Beni Zeid family) an enlightened, hospitable man. There 
is a large stig where Indian currency and weights are in use. 
At one time the place did a considerable export trade in horses 
with India. It was captured by the Egyptians in 1818 and visited 
by Sadlier a year later. The latter was more impressed by its 
gardens than the most recent visitors have been. 

2. Tharmidah, south-east of Shaqrah, is a considerable place 
much ruined by the punishment meted out to it in 1903 by the 
present Emir of Riyadh, after it had sided with Ibn Rashid. It 
has now 1,000 inhabitants, a large fort, a small stig, and many well- 
built houses. The gardens, watered by deep wells (50 to 60 feet) 
are extensive. 

3. Mudhnib, in the north centre on the main road from Shaqrah 
to Qasim and, strictly, not in Woshm but in a separate district of its 
own name, is an agglomeration of villages rather than a town, but 
of considerable population (2,000). It is an undesirable place with 
salty wells and surly inhabitants, having scattered plantations and 
gasrs dependent on it. It is poor in camels and other stock. 

4. Washeiqir, a town reported to lie in the eastern part, between 
the central neftid strip and the face of Toweiq, and a few miles NE. 
of Shaqrah. It has not been visited, but is said to be walled, to 
have three mosques, a small sig, and large plantations, watered by 
wells 50 to 60 feet deep. 


VIII. SEDER 


The northernmost district of Nejd proper. It has on the N. and 
NW. Qasim, the boundary lying in desert about 20 miles S. of the 
Rummah valley between Zilfi and Shamasiyah or Mudhnib ; on the 
W. is Woshm, the boundary being either at the foot of Jebel Toweiq 
or on the edge of the nefud strip some distance out on the west ; 
on the S. lies ‘Aridh, the boundary being Sha‘ib el-‘Ajsh, south of 
‘Audah and W. of Thadiq ; on the E. extends the Dahanah desert. 
The whole area may be estimated roughly at about 100 miles N. 
to S. by about 90 W. to E. 

Physically Sedeir is the northern part of the Toweiq system, 
including the beginning of the range which forks towards SE., with 
the intramontane region and the desert for a short distance on either 
hand. Its main part is the single elevated plateau in the north above 
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the fork of the south-eastward range, and its principal settled area 
is a slightly depressed strip down the centre of this plateau which 
includes the heads of several sha‘tbs or water-courses, which mostly 
take a direction from SW. to NE., following a slight depression 
between the western and eastern ridges. These wadis are divided 
one from another by stony steppe, and the villages are all isolated 
oases. There are also spots of settlement out on the eastern edge 
of the plateau, both in the north to the east of Zilfi and Mejma’, 
and also in the south in the upper part of the fork. 

Though the central depression carries a series of flourishing 
villages, it offers so narrow and intermittent a habitable strip, and 
there is so little settled life outside it, that the number of settlements 
is small compared to the whole area of the district. Shakespear was 
informed in 1914 that Sedeir contained no more than eighteen 
villages altogether. We may put the population of the whole 
eighteen settlements at a little under 20,000. 

All the villages of any importance lie on a main route, dealt with 
later (see Route No. 16). Among them the following seem to be 
reckoned towns :— 

1. Mejma‘, in the north, situated on the S. side of a wadi 
running into the Mishgar valley. The levy of the whole district 
marches under its banner, and like Aneizah in Qasim itis autonomous, 
choosing its own emir but paying tribute to Ibn Sa‘id, under the 
agreement by which it surrendered to the latter after a very long 
resistance in 1906. Its sympathies were, and are, Rashidite. 
Its population is about 3,500. It is walled, and has a castle or 
tower on a knoll to the west. The wells vary from 35 to 70 feet 
in depth, and are precarious. The stig has 50 shops. The date- 
gardens are large, and the Emir occupies a house near the walls, 
finely enough built and decorated to be called palatial according 
to Nejd standards. 

2. Zilfil, sometimes reckoned to Qasim and sometimes neither to 
that district nor to Sedeir, lies in the extreme north, in a plain (1,800 
ft.) enclosed between Toweiq E. and N. and high neftid dunes W. 
Palgrave (1862) described it as a single wealthy and commercial 
town, but Shakespear (1914) found it split into two walled towns, 
Shamialiyah, on the NW.—the older town—and Jumbra on the E., 
which he was told had formerly been joined. The first stands out 
in the bare plain; the other in extensive gardens, about 1 mile 
distant. Raunkiaer (1912) visited only the first and heard of the 
other as a suburb. The local Emir lives in Shamaliyah, which Raun- 
kiaer estimated as a quadrangle with sides from 250 to 300 metres 
in length. The mud walls are about 16 feet high, with three towers 
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on the east, one each on north and south, and one west, pier * 
by the only large gate. All towers are about 10 feet higher thun 
the walls, and loopholed ; but the wall is only crenellated. The g¢ ite 
is both wide and high enough for a camel-rider, and has a high 
threshold. The NE. quarter is ruined and waste; in the rest 
streets run N. and S., with lanes crossing at right angles. There 
are few two-storeyed houses, and only one very low and simple 
mosque-minaret. Jumbra is smaller and newer. The gardens are 
large and enclosed by high walls ; irrigation is by animal traction 
from wells from 40 to 60 feet deep. The sand encroaches on the 
cultivation from W., and there is much spoilt ground. The popula- 
tion of the two Zilfis should be about 3,000 souls. 

3. Gh&t is terraced up the north side of a wadi. It has about 
1,200 inhabitants and very large gardens, It lies one day S. of | 
Zilfi and a short day N. of Mejma’‘. 

4. Jalajil (or Janajil) lies 18 miles south of Mejma‘,and about 200 
feet above it. It is a walled town with castle, some two-storeyed 
houses, and very large gardens, which has somewhat superseded 
Tuweim, 5 miles SE. (1,200 inhabitants). Shakespear estimated the 
population at about 4,000, but 2,000 seems the true figure. 


IX. Qasim 


Qasim is distinct from the other districts of Nejd in many 
respects, and has an individual history. It might better have been 
considered as a self-contained region were it not for its comparatively 
small area and its frequent political dependence on Nejd. 

It has Woshm SE. and the Ateibah steppe SW. : the same steppe 
and Jebel Shammar W. and N.; the North Arabian Desert, where it 
changes from nefiid to dahanah, NE.; and the neftid of Sedeir E. 
It measures about 90 miles S. to N., and about 60 miles E. to W. ; 
the axis lies from SSW. to NNE. (Rass to Sarif), a crow-fly distance 
of about 85 miles. 

Physically it consists of a section (about 100 miles) of the middle 
basin of the great Rummah depression. The north-eastern part of 
this is called High Qasim (Qasim el-A‘la). Its wells are fed by under- 
ground drainage from the higher-lying ground and mountain ranges 
of Jebel Shammar to NW. On its way to the Rummah depression 
this drainage follows at least one line of concentration marked by 
a chain of settlements from Quseibah through ‘Ayun to near 
Boreidah. These lie along a well-marked valley, bounded E. by 
a sandy cliff. The southern half is in the main deep nefid lying in 
long swelling waves, with uniform N. and S. direction. But it has 
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‘any sand-free patches in which cultivation is possible, and water 
ob-ainable at a few feet depth. The belt on the right hand of the 
Ri nmah depression is the most barren part, and has only a few 
scavtered oases, of which one, however, supports one of the two 
largest towns, Aneizah. The northern end of this belt is steppe, 
soon merging into nefiid, which continues right up to Sedeir. No 
settlements lie in the Rummah depression itself, for fear of its 
seils or storm-floods ; but there is cultivation in it, especially on the 
gradual left-bank slope. Lower Qasim has been described as a 
land of ‘ green villages in a winding sheet of sand’, but great as is 
the proportion of nefiid, the loamy bottoms of the oases are so deep 
and good that their vegetation has evoked the enthusiasm of 
Europeans who have come in sight of it after journeying over steppe 
and desert. Shakespear, looking down the Wadi Rummah on his 
way from Aneizah to Boreidah, found it ‘ a fine sight ’. 

The settled population may be estimated at about 50,000. It is 
predominantly of the ancient Tamim tribe, which Doughty calls 
a ‘thick blood’ disposing the Qusman to be prudent yet adven- 
turous. The geographical situation of the district midway on a 
main trans-peninsular route (it is the only considerable oasis tract 
between Mecca and Mesopotamia), has had a strong economic 
influence (see p. 352 f.); and since the eastern half of the trans- 
peninsular route, down the Rummah (or Batin) depression, is free 
of difficult desert, whereas the western half has to cross some 
200 miles of very lean and unsafe steppe, Qasim derives its social 
colour chiefly from Mesopotamia. While distinctly religious, inde- 
pendent, and warlike, it has a wider outlook and more acquaintance 
with extra-Arabian civilization than any other inland district. 

The number of settlements of urban and village rank is over 
fifty, and among these are two towns more metropolitan than any 
others in Central Arabia. All the minor settlements (in Lower 
Qasim at any rate) depend to some extent on Boreidah and Aneizah, 
the former owning all except about half a dozen. Hence Boreidah 
is known as ‘Umm el-Qasim’, i.e. ‘Mother of Qasim’. This 
state of things appears to have obtained for two or three centuries 
at least ; but, to judge from the earlier Arab geographers, neither 
Boreidah nor Aneizah was of importance before the Middle Ages. 

1. Boreidah lies at the N. end of Lower Qasim, high above the left 
bank of Wadi Rummah, which here makes a great elbow, embracing 
the town on three sides, but at some distance (six to seven miles). ‘A 
great clay town built in the waste sand with enclosing walls and 
towers . .. beside a bluish dark wood of ethel trees upon high dunes’ 
(Doughty). It stands, in fact, on a sand-ridge, with a higher ridge 
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to west of it; and between the latter and the walls are the great date 
gardens, invisible to one approaching from north-east ornorth. They 
extend for nearly 3 miles in the direction of Wadi Rummah to the 
village of Khadhar, and water, abundant but not very palatable, is 
obtainable in them at from 20 to 40 feet depth according to the flood 
level under the Rummah bed. Sand encroaches on these gardens. 

The walls form a quadrangle 15 feet high with towers at intervals, 
and four gates only, one in each face. Shakespear estimated the 
length of the N. face at ‘nearly a mile’. Lorimer, quoting Leach- 
man, gives only 200 yards for the N. and S. faces and 400 for the 
KE. and W. faces. This would be less than Raunkiaer’s estimate of 
the enceinte of Zilfi in Sedeir, and Shakespear’s photographs support 
his more generous impression. The town has five wards, Jaradah 
(the largest), NE.; Jedidah, SE.; Biutah, SW.; Duwash, W.; 
and Shamal, NW. The siiq, said to contain 300 shops, lies in the 
southern quarter and is approached directly from the S. gate. It 
is divided, in the regular Oriental urban manner, into trades. There 
are also camel and cattle markets, and six large mosques. The main 
fort, a vast erection with walls 40 feet high, the architecture of 
which Doughty greatly admired, is in the NE. In the NW. angle 
stands an old watch-tower, conspicuous in views of the town. 

Travellers’ estimates of the urban population have varied from 
8,000 to 15,000. Since, unlike Ansieals the place does not include 
gardens within its walls, and every traveller has observed a busy 
life there, one must incline towards the larger total. The inhabi- 
tants, who are mainly Beni Tamim, have made a uniformly bad 
impression on visitors as suspicious, inhospitable, and fanatical ; 
and this character, so far as its repute has not been earned by the 
personal discourtesy of the Emirs (who happen to have been, from 
the peasant ‘Abdullah in Doughty’s time to Fahhad ibn Ma‘mir, 
Ibn Sa‘id’s representative to-day, objectionable individuals), is 
perhaps to be traced to the frontier position which has made the 
town a bone of contention between the Emirs of Riyadh and Ha’il 
for more than half a century, while itself desiring only to be free 
of both. In other respects its society seems comparatively civilized. 
Doughty thought the place as urban as any Mesopotamian city, 
but for the absence of public coffee-shops, and praised the variety 
and cheapness of its supplies. The inhabitants travel widely, a large 
proportion being cameleers ; not only can many citizens be found 
who have been in India, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Syria, but an 
occasional individual who has seen America. 

The place, besides doing a great carrying trade between Meso- 
potamia and Mecca, exports ght, dates, and cereals. Its breed 
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of stock has declined during the long wars between Hail and 
Riyadh, and little trade is done in horseflesh now. The town is 
healthy owing to its comparatively elevated position on clean sand, 
and fortunate in having fertile and easily irrigated garden-grounds 
close at hand. It possesses about 1,000 camels and considerable 
other stock. 

2. Aneizah (‘Oneizah) stands on the right of Wadi Rummah, some 
2 miles from the bank and about 12 miles SSE. of Boreidah. It 
occupies a loamy hollow with nefuid running round it on the north. 
Indeed, almost all ground immediately outside the town is desert, 
and all palm-gardens (except two or three) are included within the 
outer walls, now ruinous. An inner wall in better repair encloses 
the residential quarter. The gardens are singularly dense and 
luxuriant, and from one to two miles in breadth on the north side. 
This singular arrangement of walled town within walled oasis has 
rendered Aneizah at all times very self-sufficing and defensible ; 
and its population, having preserved more independence than that 
of Boreidah, is less affected by fear and suspicion. The water, though 
abundant and not deep down, is not very good, there being but one 
quite sweet well. 

The inner wall is less thick than the outer, but, like it, is strength- 
ened by towers. The city proper has three wards: (1) Khareizuh, 
north and west; (2) Hofuf, south; and (3) Umm Himar, east 
It boasts no such palace as Boreidah, and its Emir, elected locally, 
lives in the market. There is a gasr, or fort, above the east 
gate, immediately outside which lies a large open space used 
by caravans. The houses, while like those of Boreidah all adobe, 
are cleaner and better built. There are at least 15 mosques. The 
population is reported at the present moment to be less than that 
of Boreidah, and probably does not much exceed 10,000. The towns- 
men makea more pleasant impression than the Boreidah folk, though 
mainly of the same creed. They gain by a large infusion of Beni 
Khalid blood in the Tamim stock. Tobacco is freely smoked, 
and attendance at prayer not rigorously insisted upon. The spirit 
of the people, however, is not less independent and warlike. 

The town is as well and variously supplied as Boreidah, exceeds it 
in live stock, and equals it in the number and excellence of domestic 
crafts, its metal-workers being renowned. But, though it does 
a similar carrying and export trade, and has as wide relations, it is 
distinctly a less cosmopolitan and commercial place. The trans- 
peninsular route, via Rass, does not necessarily touch Aneizah. At 
the same time it offers as good an example of a purely Arab urban 
centre as can be found. 
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Aneizah has always contested with Boreidah the primacy of Qasim, 
and at the present time is the less subjugated of the two. It retains 
an emir of its own choice, who is limited by a local constitutional 
tradition. In armed contests, if neither Riyadh nor H@’il has inter- 
fered, Aneizah has generally got the better of Boreidah. It claims 
the metropolitan title ‘ Umm en-Nejd’. 

3. Rass is at the southern and higher end of Lower Qasim, about 
50 miles SSW. of Boreidah and 40 SW. of Aneizah, on the right 
bank of Wadi Rummah. It is a walled town with three wards, 
Ruwetdhah, Rafi‘ah, and Shindnah, and a high watch-tower. It 
contains some 3,500 inhabitants, and gave much trouble to Ibrahim 
Pasha in 1817, standing a long siege. It has been visited by no 
European since two years after that date, when Sadlier passed 
through it on his way from Aneizah to Medina. He has, unfortu- 
nately, left no description of the place. Its gardens lie on all sides 
except the east, and it has large fields in the Rummah bed and 
elsewhere. 

4. Khabrah is onthe left bank of Wadi Rummah, about 9 miles N. of 
Rass. It isa walled town of about 3,000 inhabitants, with a Friday 
market, a high watch-tower, and a large public square in the centre. 
Water is drawn from wells at 50 feet depth. It isa poor place, meanly 
built, but possesses some 300 camels. 

5. ‘Ayan, in Upper Qasim, about 28 miles NW. of Boreidah, 
is an unwalled, though frontier, town. It lies in a depression and 
extends for about half a mile from south to north. Doughty, who 
passed near it in 1878, thought it a small place of not more than 
500 souls; but it has grown by the junction of two villages, and is 
said now to hold at least 4,000 inhabitants, and to be more important 
than Rass. It has, however, no regular sig. It grows a variety 
of date of local renown in its large gardens, irrigated from sweet and 
abundant wells about 30 feet deep. Leachman, who was well 
received here in 1912, found several travelled men in the place 
and heard that many inhabitants were cameleers. The air is heavy, 
and the town not very healthy. 

6. Quseibah, in the extreme NE. of Upper Qasim, is sometimes 
reckoned to Jebel Shammar, and is often in the power of the Emir 
of Ha’il. It lies in a deep hollow of the steppe, and has abundant but 
saltish water at little depth, onespring being warm. The gardens are 
very large (24 miles long), and the dates grown are very fine. The 
inhabitants (2,500) live in four detached wards, or separate walled 
villages, on the W. side of the hollow. The place is mosquito-ridden 
and feverish. 


CHAPTER XI 
JEBEL SHAMMAR 


AREA 


Tue Arabian highland, stretching southward from the sands of 
the Northern Nefiid towards the Wadi er-Rummah, is known as 
Jebel Shammar. The term, which was originally geographical, 
being applied to the highlands where the tribe of that name wan- 
dered and engaged in cultivation, has now become of greater 
political significance. There is, therefore, a certain vagueness 
about its boundaries. Topographically, Jebel Shammar signifies the 
mountain groups of Jebel Aja and Jebel Selmah, together with the 
outlying groups of ‘Irnan, Misma, Hubran, and Rumman, &c., all 
occupied by the Shammar tribesmen. But since the establishment 
of the Emirate at Ha’il, the name has been extended to the whole 
area under the jurisdiction of its ruler. Even these frontiers, like 
all tribal borders, are not clearly defined, for they shift with the 
varying fortunes of the rival Emirs of Ha’il and Riyadh. 

Broadly speaking, the administrative district of Jebel Shammar 
is bounded westwards by the Hejaz, southwards by the Qasim 
province of Nejd, while the Nefiid and the Dahanah form a sort of 
neutral zone, on the N. and E., between the Emirate and the 
independent nomad tribes who hold the steppes beyond. In 
greater detail: the Shammar kingdom extends so as to embrace 
the oasis of Teima, and, until recently, Jauf; Hayyaniyah and 
Trobah (Trubah) stand as the Emir’s outposts on the NE., while 
southwards the line of demarcation between Jebel Shammar and 
High Qasim passes—somewhat uncertainly—between Kehafah and 
Quseibah, thence to the Wadi Rummah, following up to its 
sources in the Kheibar Harrah. This watershed between Persian 
Gulf and Red Sea drainage can be taken as the boundary between 
Jebel Shammar and the Hejaz. The whole area has a total breadth 
of 300 miles, while from the Nefiid to the Rummah is 150 miles. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTER 


The Shammar Emirate is a plateau, lifted to 2,300 ft. above sea- 
level, and seamed by higher uplifts. The plateau is tilted, falling 
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from the SW. to the NE., the watershed in the Kheibar Harrah 
being about 5,000 ft. above sea-level, and the north-eastern fron- 
tiers being only 2,000ft. The drainage, for the most part, falls into 
the Wadi Rummah. The principal features of the Emirate—and 
indeed of all Northern Arabia—are the two parallel ranges of 
mountains Jebel Aja and Jebel Selmah. These lie in the northern 
part of the Emirate, and run in the same direction as the tilt of the 
plateau, viz. from SW. to NE. They are granite ridges of con- 
siderable height. Jebel Aja averages 1,000 ft. above the plain, 
and rises at one point—Jebel Fara‘—to 5,550 ft. above sea-level. 
The range covers an area of about 100 miles by 20 miles. Jebel 
Selmah is not very much lower in altitude, but it is considerably 
less in area. The mountain region is continued westwards along 
the southern borders of the Nefid, by isolated groups of sandstone 
crags such as ‘Irnén, Kharam, Misma, and Hubran; southwards 
also there are small uplifts of granite and basalt, such as Rumman 
and Habshi. Geologically, the region can be divided into two 
zones : the western and north-western sandstone plain, dotted with 
solitary sandstone crags, shelving finally into the Nefiid sand-bed ; 
and the southern and eastern basaltic plains out of which rise the 
granite ridges, capped with basalt. The lava beds of Kheibar lie 
on the south-western edge of the region. 

Jebel Aja is the principal feature of the Shammar Emirate. It 
rises abruptly out of the plain, and is dominated by imposing crags 
which are worn into fantastic shapes by the sand-bearing winds 
from the NW. The barrenness of its flanks is intensified by a con- 
siderable amount of vegetation in its gullies; brushwood, acacias, 
and palms show that these hills attract a certain quantity of mois- 
ture. There is a considerable amount of animal life ; ibex (Capra 
Sinaitica), gazelle, fox, wolf, jackal, hyrax (coney), and partridges 
of three varieties are all to be found in the ‘ Jebel ’. 

The ruggedness of the mountains constitutes a certain barrier 
between Ha’il and the outside world. Laden camels cannot easily 
cross to the NW. or to the S., and some tracks are difficult for any 
but unshod horses. A notable col gives access to Ha’il from the 
direction of Teima, named Ri‘ es-Self, a defile which cuts the range 
a little to the SW. of H#il. A similar pass cuts Jebel Selmah at 
about its centre. Within these two ranges is comprised the heart 
of the Shammar Emirate. 

As might be expected, the natural conditions of this region are 
more favourable to progress than are the featureless deserts below. 
The air is exhilarating and the climate healthy. The highlands 
attract sufficient rainfall to ensure a certain supply of grazing, 
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while the water below the surface is so near and so easily tapped 
that there is an unusually large cluster of oases. The fact that 
about one-half of the subjects of the Emir are cultivators, not 
herdsmen, shows that the conditions are very different to those of 
most of desert Arabia. Nomadism is not the principal mode of 
life ; indeed, if it were not for the rich vegetation of the Nefid, 
the herdsmen of the Shammar would be ill supplied with pasturage. 
The cultivated areas are situated for the most part in the ‘ Batin’ 
between Jebel Aja and Jebel Selmah ; but there are a few scattered 
villages on the northern flanks of Aja, while there is another group 
of settlements to the SW. of the twin ranges, where many sources 
rise which flow towards the Rummah. 

There are no permanent streams, but springs abound and an 
abundant supply of underground water is fairly easily tapped by 
wells which are seldom less than 100 ft. in depth. Water is most 
abundant in the ‘Batin’ between the ranges and on their flanks, 
especially towards the SW. Beyond this the typical arid steppes 
prevail, which are pee supplied with wells. A et of watering- 
places extends along the southern margin of the Neftid, but none 
are very abundant, the only permanent water between Jebel 
Shammar and Teima sufficient for a large assemblage being the 
Beidha Nethil. The rainfall is scanty but regular. The first rains 
are due in November, and when they are sufficient, the winter 
prosperity of the desert is assured. A few thunderstorms in 
February or March will keep the camel-thorn green until early 
summer. All cultivation, of course, is dependent upon irrigation. 
After heavy rains, water runs in torrents down the bare rocky hills, 
but no attempt is made to store it. The high plateau is cold in 
winter ; snow falls occasionally on Jebel Aja, and has been known 
to lie for several hours on the high plains. Even during the summer 
the nights are cool. The climate is, therefore, not unhealthy ; 
epidemic diseases are rare and are always brought from without. 


POPULATION 


In contrast to Nejd proper, which is almost entirely occupied 
by settled communities, Jebel Shammar contains a strange mixture 
of sedentary husbandmen and wandering Bedouins. Owing to its 
altitude and more equable climate, the region enjoys more 
favourable conditions, and consequently supports a population of 
a higher stamp than that produced by the lowlying deserts. The 
Shammar are a powerful tribe, and with their confederates form 
a strong alliance. 
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The mixture of nomadic and sedentary conditions is remarkable. 
Bedouins do things that no other desert tribe would do, while at 
certain seasons the villagers themselves lead a partially nomadic 
existence. Bedouins possess palm-groves, and the cultivators own 
and pasture innumerable horses, camels, and sheep. 

Numbers are necessarily unreliable, but it is estimated that the 
sedentary population of the territory under the present Emir 
(excluding Sant) probably does not exceed 18,000, while the nomads 
are under 20,000. The townfolk are concentrated chiefly around 
the heart of the Emirate in the neighbourhood of the ‘Jebel’. 
Beyond this area range the pastoral sections of the Shammar 
tribe, their limits being bounded by the Harb, the Huteim, the Bishr 
section of the Anazah, and the Fugara section of the Wuld ‘Ali 
on the SW. and W., by the Sherarat on the NW., while the Anazah 
clan holds and threatens the whole of the northern and north- 
eastern frontiers. 

The people of Hail and of the villages (except a few merchants 
from Nejel) are fanatical Mohammedans, belonging to the strict 
sect of the Wahabites. The tribes are at once more indifferent and 
more liberal; yet, for the most part, the hours of prayer are observed 
among them, and the influence of Wahabism is felt up to the Sham- 
mar frontiers and even beyond. European travellers, however, 
have been received more cordially in the Shammar oasis than in 
Nejd ; and it should not be difficult for British soldiers to gain the 
goodwill of so essentially a Bedouin society as that of Jebel Shammar. 


PrRopvucTs AND TRADE 


Jebel Shammar does not produce renough of the necessities of 
life to support its population, in spite of the fact that the inhabitants 
are entirely employed in reeds or pastoral pursuits. There 
must be a very considerable head of stock, if we include horses, 
camels, sheep, and goats. The horses are of value for export to 
India. The camels are of a very good type, and are also sold in 
considerable numbers in Mesopotamia. The sheep yield a fine 
wool, and with innumerable goats form the staple meat-supply of 
the country. The date-palm, apricot, apple, pomegranate, lemon, 
and quince are cultivated in the oases, but of these only the date- 
palm can be considered to furnish a food-supply of any appreciable 
value. Wheat, barley, oats, millet, and maize are grown; also 
lucerne for fodder. There are no exports except the camels and 
horses, and no manufacture with the exception of a common cloth 
woven by the women, and a few striped abbas and coarse carpets, 
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these being all for home use. All trade is carried on with the 
towns of Turkish ‘Iraq, not with the Hejaz or the Syrian vilayets ; 
there is a considerable caravan traffic between Jebel Shammar and 
Basra and Koweit. : 


REcENT HisToRY AND PRESENT POLITICS 


The Rashid have been the dominating house among the Shammar 
since the end of the eighteenth century, when they overturned the 
Beni “Ali, who are also of the Ja‘far sub-tribe. Beginning as wakils 
of the Beni Sa‘iid in Hail, they gradually threw off the yoke of 
Riyadh and asserted their independence. The reigning Emir, Sa‘iid 
ibn Rashid, is a boy under 20, ignorant and weak. He came to the 
throne in 1908, two years after the death of his father, ‘Abd el-‘Aziz, 
in battle against Ibn Sa‘tid and the Muteir tribesmen. During the 
interval three Emirs had fallen victims to the ambitions of their 
nearest relatives, and three times Ha’il had witnessed massacres of 
‘some branch of the Rashid family. 

In this stormy period, after the death of ‘Abd el-‘Aziz, the suc- 
cessive Emirs Mit‘ab, the elder half-brother of Sa‘td, and two 
distant cousins, Sultan and Sa‘iid ibn Hamid, enjoyed a brief 
authority, brought in each case to an abrupt termination by the 
hand of the successor. Each accession was attended by a compre- 
hensive massacre of all the nearest male relatives of the late Emir, 
together with all their male slaves. Even the people of Ha’il, accus- 
tomed as they are to accept the feuds of their sheikhly house as akin 
to other natural phenomena uncontrollable by man, speak with 
scarcely veiled horror of the family history of their rulers during 
the two years which elapsed between the death of ‘Abd el-‘Aziz 
and the establishment of Sa‘id on the throne. The preservation 
of the infant Sa‘tid was due partly to the fact that his mother had 
been taken to wife by the usurper Sultan, and partly to the care 
of his maternal uncle, Hamiid ibn Subhan, son and successor of the 
vizier of the Emir Mohammed. The child was sent to Mecca and 
remained there in safe hands till 1908, when Hamitid compassed 
the murder of the reigning Emir, Sa‘id ibn Hamid, and recalled 
from Mecca the young Sa‘ud ibn ‘Abd el-‘Aziz. He cannot, at the 
date of his accession, have been more than 10 years old. 

Hamid, by all accounts an able and statesmanlike man, died in 
the following year, and was succeeded as tutor and adviser to the 
Emir by another member of the Subhan house, Zamil, a wise and 
moderate man, who directed the government of Jebel Shammar 
in the Emir’s name. He was assassinated in 1914, the victim of 
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another court intrigue, and with him wisdom and sobriety of judge- 
ment are said to have vanished from the immediate counsels of the 
Emir. His post as the Emir’s adviser was taken by the distant 
cousin who had instigated the murder, Sa‘id ibn Salih es-Subhan, 
a man of bad reputation and little ability. Sa‘tid himself has 
a reputation for irresponsible violence. 

Notwithstanding these internal dissensions, the policy of the 
Rashid house has held to the lines laid down a generation ago by 
the great Emir Mohammed, though the authority of the File of 
Jebel Shammar has suffered considerable diminution. Mohammed 
instituted friendly relations with the Turks, which have been con- 
tinued unbroken. From 1888 until his death in 1897 he maintained 
@ supremacy over Riyadh, which was lost by his nephew and suc- 
cessor, ‘Abd el-‘Aziz. In fact, since 1897 the Rashid have been 
almost continuously at war with Ibn Sa‘tid, Emir of Riyadh, and 
fortune has been mainly on the latter’s side. On several occasions, 
notably in 1904 and 1905, Ottoman forces were called in to help 
‘Abd el-‘Aziz in his struggle against Ibn Sa‘iid and the Sheikh of 
Koweit ; but in an eight years’ campaign, which impoverished his 
own territories, he did not succeed in unseating his rival. The inter- 
vening oases of Qasim have thrown off their allegiance to Hail. Of 
their chief towns, Aneizah is now ruled, under Ibn Sa‘ud’s suzerainty, 
by an independent Sheikh, and Boreidah pays tribute to Riyadh. It 
is true that for the last two years, since Ibn Sa‘tid has been engaged in 
the Hasa, Ibn Rashid has been able to maintain his position against 
him ; the latest. pitched battle between the Emirs, fought at Mejma‘ 
early in 1915, left honours easy. There have been rumours that the 
Sherif of Mecca, with whom Ibn Rashid is on friendly terms, has 
attempted, through the mediation of his second son, ‘Abdullah (see 
p. 355), to bring about a reconciliation between the two; but his 
efforts do not seem to have been attended with any success ; nor, 
in any case, is a lasting peace within the bounds of probability. 

Ibn Rashid still holds the oasis of Teima and exacts a yearly 
tribute from the group of Bishr tribes, ‘Awajah, Wuld Suleiman, and 
Fugara (Fejr), who roam over the southern and western borders 
of the Nefiid and over the desert up to the Hejaz Railway; but to 
the north the Sherarat have slipped from his hands into those of the 
Huweitat, and to the south the Harb no longer give him obedience. 
The Huteim offer open resistance, raiding the Teima road up to 
the gates of Ha’il. The oasis of Jauf el-‘Amr, on the northern edge 
of the Nefiid, an important station on the caravan road from Ha’il 
to Damascus, was seized four years ago by the Ruweilah Sheikh, 
Nuri esh-Sha‘lan, and is administered by his son Nawwaf ; nor has 
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the Emir, in spite of a determined attack in 1914, succeeded in 
regaining it. 

Caravan traffic from Damascus has fallen off with the growing 
lawlessness of the desert, and the market for the sheep and camels 
of Jebel Shammar has shrunk in consequence. The weakened con- 
trol exercised by the Emir over the desert has borne other fruits 
prejudicial to the prosperity of Ha’il. The road from Nejef to Jebel 
Shammar has grown too unsafe to admit of the passage of the 
Shiah Hajj under Ibn Rashid’s escort. Since, in 1912, the Ottoman 
Government forbade pilgrims to use this road to the Holy Cities, 
the Baghdad Hajj has not been re-established, and a fertile source 
of revenue to the Shammar has disappeared with it. But the means 
of communication between Ha’il and Damascus have improved 
with the opening of the Hejaz Railway ; the journey can now be 
performed in six days, four days’ camel-riding to Mu‘adhdham, and 
two by rail. Thus the whole journey from Constantinople to Ha’il 
now takes under a fortnight if sufficient camel-transport is forth- 
coming. It is by this route that presents of money, motor-cars, 
rifles, ammunition, and even of a few machine-guns, have come down 
from the Sultan of Turkey to his friend and ally in Central Arabia. 

To estimate the forces which the Emir can put into the field is 
a difficult matter. Doughty reckoned the settled population of 
Jebel Shammar at 20,000, and the allied tribes at about 14,000 souls. 
Of these last, about 6,000 (using his figures as a basis) have now 
passed out of the control of Ha’il. He thought Ibn Rashid could 
arm about 2,000 villagers and some 1,500 tribesmen. Guarmani 
had put the figure higher ; he spoke of a possible 3,000 armed and 
mounted men from Jebel Shammar, and some 8,000 from the allied 
tribes. His figures are certainly inflated ; while Doughty’s perhaps 
are rather low, more especially since the arming of levies must now 
be largely facilitated by the Sultan’s bounty. In his annual raids 
Sa‘ud takes with him a force of about 800 fighting men, composed 
of tribesmen and his own personal bodyguard of slaves brought 
up in his household. Besides new machine-guns, reported to be 
served by Ottoman gunners, there are at Ha’il ten or twelve 
ancient pieces of artillery dating from the time of the Emir Moham- 
med or even earlier; but these weapons might conceivably cause 
more casualties among those who used them than in the ranks of 
the foe against whom they were turned. Outside his personal guard 
and his villagers, who are unswervingly loyal to him, the tribal 
forces are a fluctuating quantity, except those derived from his own 
Shammar, who number perhaps a thousand armed and mounted 
men, or somewhat less. These provide a solid nucleus bound to- 
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gether by close tribal relations and by what might be called a 
national pride in Shammar achievements during the past 50 years. 

The result is a measure of unity rare in Arabia. Combined with 
valour and a plentiful supply of arms, it will continue to make Jebel 
Shammar formidable to its neighbours. Over this group the Rashid 
are revered autocrats. They themselves are tribesmen, being of the 
‘Abdah, one of the great Shammar divisions, and their hold on their 
own people is undisputed. They share the tribal life. After the 
first winter rains have quickened vegetation in the warm sandy 
hollows of the Nefiid, they go out under tents with their horses and 
herds of camels ; and yearly, when their cattle have recovered from 
the semi-starvation of winter, they lead—following a universal 
nomad custom—a raid against some tribe which has troubled their 
borders or grown so rich in flocks and herds as to concentrate upon 
itself the cupidity of its rivals. 

Since the days of the Emir Mohammed there has been a diplo- 
matic connexion between Ha’il, Damascus, and Constantinople. 
‘Abd el-Hamid cultivated Ibn Rashid’s friendship in the hope of 
establishing a point d’appui from which Ottoman influence, radiating 
over Arabia, might counteract the machinations of England, which 
he held to be based on Koweit and to extend to Riyadh. In 1904-5 
small expeditions were sent from Basra to aid the Emir ‘Abd el- 
‘Aziz, who was hard pressed by Ibn Sa‘iid, and this policy has been 
continued under the present Sultan. In December 1915 the Otto- 
man Government was said to be reaping the fruits of its forethought 
and obtaining through Ibn Rashid camels for the expedition against 
Egypt; but personal relations between Wahabite Arabs and adherents 
of the C.U.P., who are regarded by the former as little better than 
infidels, are never likely to be easy, and as yet no permanent Turkish 
representative has been posted at Hail. 

The policy of the Emir Sa‘tid ibn Rashid has been anti-British, 
in that he has worked with the Turks and been hostile to the Sultan 
of Koweit ; and lately he has shown some active hostility towards 
us, and towards sheikhs and tribes friendly with us in the Euphrates 
valley. But independence is, after all, the primary desire of the 
Shammar federation ; although until lately the comparative ease 
with which the Turks could reach Ha’il from either the Hejaz Rail- 
way or Samawah, has contributed to make Jebel Shammar sensitive 
to Ottoman pressure. 

If assured against both Turkish attack and Ibn Sa‘ad, the Rashid 
Emir would not be hostile to us. The princes of his house have the 
tastes and interests of nomads. They covet the Jauf oasis as a 
point of control north of the desert, and are largely dependent on the 
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Shatt el-‘Arab district for supplies. The produce of the oases of 
Jebel Shammar is not sufficient to support the traditional hospi- 
tality of the Emir’s palace. Every spring he brings down food- 
caravans from Nejef and Samawah. Like the nomads in all other 
parts of Arabia the Shammar must go beyond their own borders 
for much of their supplies, food, clothing, and for the utensils which 
even the most primitive desert existence demands. Since the 
Damascus trade has diminished they have become the more depen- 
dent on Mesopotamia and the Gulf. Indian brocades are worn by 
the Emir’s harem, and every house in Hail is lighted by oil lamps 
from Baghdad. Any interruption of this trafic would seriously 
embarass the inhabitants of the Jebel. In short, here, as elsewhere 
in Arabia, it must be borne in mind that those who hold the settled 
lands and their markets can control the interior. 


DISTRICTS AND SETTLEMENTS 


As has been already noted, the principal settled district lies in 
the hollow between Jebel Aja and Jebel Selmah. Here is situated 
the capital, Hail, and not far off to the SW. is Qafar (Gofar)— 
another very ancient village—on the southern flanks of Jebel Aja. 
Nearer Jebel Selmah is another group of villages, including Feid, 
the ancient capital. On the north of Jebel Aja, between it and the 
Nefiid, are a few scattered oases, but none are of any particular 
importance. In the mountains there are many cultivated areas 
which are only occupied during the season of agriculture. There is 
only one settled area of any size in Jebel Aja, namely ‘Aqdah. 
Here, in a well-protected valley, are several scattered villages and 
palm-groves which are reputed to number 75,000 trees. The only 
other district where settled localities exist is on the south-western 
spurs of Jebel Selmah, of which Mustajiddah is the centre. Beyond 
this the outlying portions of Jebel Shammar are portioned out 
between the various nomad graziers ; villages do not exist except 
for the outposts such as Teima, Jubbah, the Beqa‘ depression, and 
Kehafah, &. There are, however, several centres, where, owing to a 
good supply of well-water and of fodder, Bedouins are wont to con- 
gregate. The Beidha Nethil, on the western confines, is such a place; 
Jubbah, in the Nefid, is another; Hayyaniyah,Trobah, Sha‘ibah, are 
all held by the Emir’s guards for the protection of his nomad subjects. 

The only town in the Emirate is Ha’il, the capital, of which the 
following is a description :— 

H&’il lies in the Batin, on the NW. side of the valley between 
Mts. Aja and Selmah, at its N. end. It is sheltered behind the 
rocky volcanic ridges of J. Samra, which spread N. and NE. in two 
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wings, separated by a dry torrent bed. To the W. the northern 
Samra runs down into low mounds, flanking the town. The main 

art of Hail is surrounded by a battlemented mud wall, 15 to 20 ft. 

igh, set at intervals with round machicolated towers. It was built 
by the Emir ‘Abd el-‘Aziz, andis from 3 to 4 miles in circumference, but 
within its enclosure much of the ground is taken up by cornfields 
and vineyards, while some is neither built over nor cultivated. Five 
gates break the line of the outer wall, the Medina Gate on the SE., 
the small Mubbah Gate (called after the quarter to which it gives 
access) to the E., the Nejef Gate to the N., the Jubbah: Gate to the 
W., and another small gate to the SW. All are closed after sunset. 
To the north, the part of the town which runs up between the Samra 
hills is not walled ; it consists only of palm gardens with a few 
scattered houses, and the mean dwellings of semi-nomadic folk. 
About half a mile E. of Ha’il, and 2 or 3 miles to the S. under Jebel 
Aja, are a few walled palm gardens and cornfields held by the Rashid. 
Besides the palm, the pomegranate, sweet lemon, narinj (citron), 
an inferior orange, quince, apricot, and apple are cultivated. 

The water, both for irrigation and for household purposes, is drawn 
by water-wheels worked with camels from wells some 90 ft. deep. 
At the northern end of the town, among the palm-groves, the wells 
are shallower, but the water is slightly brackish. There is no other 
water-supply in Hail but the wells. Within the town some of the 
larger houses are provided with tall mud-built towers, like wingless 
windmills, the largest of all, the Barzan, forming part of the palace 
of the Emirs. The palace and the adjoining market are separated 
by an inner wall from the rest of the town. A heavy wooden gate- 
way, guarded by slaves and closed at night, gives access to these 
precincts. The southern quarter of the town, the Samah, consists 
of wide, empty, walled enclosures, some of which are cultivated, 
while in some the wells have become partially choked, and the 
ground produces nothing but a few tamarisks (sthl). Adjoining the 
Medina Gate is the summer palace of Mohammed er-Rashid, now 
little used save for the entertainment of guests. 

The population of Hail is probably about 4,000. It includes a 
large number of slaves, some of mixed parentage born in Arabia, 
others full-blooded negroes imported from Africa via the Hejaz. 
The supply of these last has largely diminished, and, in the last few 
years, hae almost ceased. Nevertheless, a household of any preten- 
sions has its slaves; the Emir’s bodyguard and the labourers he 
employs in his gardens are all bondsmen. A few merchants from 
Nejef are probably the only free persons in the town who are not 
natives of J. Shammar. The inhabitants are fanatical Wahabite 
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Moslems, abjurers of tobacco and strict observers of the fast and 
the hours of prayer. The women are veiled and closely secluded. 

The palace is a mud-built fortress with walls over 30 ft. high, sur- 
mounted by the great Barzan tower. Besides the Emir’s reception 
halls and living rooms, it contains his public coffee hall, and a 
cloistered court, the rudif, surrounded by two stories of rooms 
devoted to the use of guests. Doughty reckoned the cost of the 
Moa s hospitality at £1,500a year. Opposite the palace is the Great 

osque, 

There are few trades in Ha’il except those of the herdsman and 
the agriculturist, but the people live well according to desert 
standards, and are comfortably removed from want. Mutton is 
good and cheap (the sheep of Jebel Shammar are famous) ; from 
mid-winter till the late summer, milk, butter, and sour curds are 
to be had in abundance; rice and most grain stuffs are brought 
wholly or in part from the Mesopotamian markets, but as a staple 
of diet they are largely replaced by a plentiful supply of dates. 

The principal villages may be divided into two groups, those in 
the Batin and on the flanks of Jebel Aja and Jebel Selmah, and those 
which, with Mustajiddah as a centre, lie farther towards the SW. on 
the track to Medina. | 

1. Feid, 45 miles ESE. of Ha’il, on the Boreidah route, lying on 
the south-eastern flanks of Jebel Selmah. The palm-groves extend 
for two or three miles, and there is considerable cultivation of cereals. 
The inhabitants, who are partly Shammar and partly Beni Tamim, 
number about 1,000. 

- 2. Qaffr (Gofar), the second town of importance in Jebel 
Shammar, and almost equal to Ha’il in the number of its population. 
It is situated in the Batin to the SW. of the capital, under the slopes 
of Jebel Aja. The oasis is extensive, and the palm-groves are even 
more numerous than those of Ha’il. It j is inhabited by Beni Tamim. 

Qafar lies on the track to Teima at the mouth of the defile, Ri‘ es- 
Self, which cuts Jebel Aja by a fairly easy pass. 

3. ‘Aqdah. A group of scattered villages situated in a large group 
of palm-groves, which fill an enclosed valley in Jebel Shammar to 
the SW. of Hail. The situation is peculiar, for it is entirely shut 
in by steep granite crags, except for one narrow gorge. Owing to 
its inaccessible nature, it has been regarded by the Rashid family 
as their ancestral stronghold ; the entrance is fortified so as to make 
it a still safer refuge. This amphitheatre is large enough to contain 
palms to the number of 75,000 and several villages, which have a 
total population of about 1,500. 

4. Miiqaq lies on the side of Jebel Aja, on the slopes facing 
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SW. It guards the entrance to the Ri‘ es-Self defile. There are 
about 100 houses, and a little cultivation. 

5. Sab‘an, situated on the Batin side of Jebel Selmah, is a small 
village of 50 houses and some cultivation. : 

The group of villages, which have Mustajiddah as their centre, 
. lies towards the Wadi Rummah on the Medina track ; the more 
important are the following : 

6. Mustajiddah itself is about 67 miles from Ha’il. It has 100 
houses of the Beni Tamim, Shammar, and Huteim, and a consider- 
able area under cultivation of dates and cereals. 

7. Ghazalah, 10 miles W. of Mustajiddah, has 60 houses of Sham- 
mar, Anazah, and Huteim. There are date-groves and other culti- 
vation. 

8. Hafnah, to the NE. of Mustajiddah, consists of 50 houses of 
Shammar, with palms and corn land. 

9. Raudhah, [5 miles to the NE. of Mustajiddah, has 50 houses 
of mixed Arab tribes, with cultivation. 

10. Samirah, to the E. of Mustajiddah, overlooking the Wadi er- 
Rummah, has 50 houses of Beni Tamim, with good corn land, but 
no palms. 

Other outlying villages, under the rule of the Rashid, are 7'e:ma 
on the western marches (for description see pp. 118f.), and Kehafah 
(see vol. ii, p. 113) midway between Ha’il and Boreidah, the last oasis 
before entering Qasim. The latter village is unwalled, and contains 
about 50 houses; there are about 3,000 palms and some cultivation. 

It will be convenient to include in this chapter a description of 
Jauf el-‘Amr, as, until its recent capture by the Ruweilah, it was 
under the rule of the Rashid: Jauf (Jauf el-‘Amr) is the principal 
town of a large cultivated area, which is situated on the northern 
edge of the Nefiid, at the head of the Wadi Sirhan, being bounded 
on the north by the Syrian Hamad. The main oasis lies in 
a large saline depression, the floor of which is about 500 ft. 
below the surrounding deserts. There are several outlying oases, 
dependencies of Jauf, situated to the north-east of the depression ; 
these are Sakakah, Qa‘rah (large oases), Tuweir (or Atweir) and 
Jawah (small hamlets). Of these Sakakah is the most impor- 
tant, its palm-groves being even more extensive than those of 
Jauf itself. The oasis of Jauf el-‘Amr is a long narrow belt of 
gardens and palm-groves, covering an area measuring some 2 to 3 
miles in length, with an average breadth of 4 a mile. It runs 
from NW. to SE. Interspersed among the gardens and palin- 
groves are the various villages or Sigs (eight to twelve in number, 
according to various authorities) which together compose a strag- 
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gling town of about 400 houses. The settlement has no bazaar 
nor streets, the central nucleus of houses being crossed by a number 
of very tortuous lanes between high mud walls. A characteristic 
feature of the larger houses, both here and throughout the Jauf, 
is a round tower, usually of unbaked brick, from 30 ft. to 40 ft. in 
height and 12 ft. or more in breadth, with a narrow entrance and 
loopholes above. In some houses the tower forms part of the 
house; in others it is built in the garden. The dwellings of 
the chief families are generally isolated, being surrounded by 
their own gardens and plantations. The houses of the poorer 
classes are clustered together in irregular groups. The gardens. 
which fill the intervals between the quarters, are usually enclosed 
by mud walls 10 ft. in height; they are exceedingly productive 
and are famous for the dates which they produce. Although 
these form the staple food-supply, wheat, barley, millet, maize, 
lucerne, vegetables, and fruits of various kinds are cultivated. The 
latter include apricots, figs, peaches, grapes, and melons. The 
chief industry is the weaving of ‘abbas’, saddle-bags, and camel- 
gear. The ‘ abbas’ are of excellent quality and are in great demand 
over all northern Arabia and Syria. The inhabitants have also 
a great reputation as artificers in metal and marble. The water- 
supply is abundant, and comparatively near the surface, but the 
water is insipid. 

The most striking feature of the town is the castle, which stands 
on rising ground above the principal Sig at the south-eastern end 
of the oasis, and is of comparatively recent construction. It is 
a large irregular mass of rough masonry of early date, originally 
rectangular, but so patched and added to that its original form has 
almost disappeared ; the lower tiers are constructed of dressed 
stones. Near the centre of the castle stands a tower about 50 ft. 
in height and 20 ft. broad at the base, provided with narrow loop- 
holes for defence. It is partially enclosed by acurtain wall built of 
rough blocks with rubble. The entrance gate, which is arched, lies at 
the southern angle. On the same side of the oasis (the southern). 
but further to the NW., rises the castle of ‘ Marid’ or the ‘Rebel ’. 
Tt is of massive stone masonry, probably of Arab construction. 

Jauf derives considerable importance from its geographical 
position, for it lies on the direct caravan route between Central 
Arabia and Syria. It is quite isolated, being about midway 
between the Euphrates and the Hejaz Railway, and between 
Jebel Shammar and Jebel Duriz. It lies roughly some two to 
three hundred miles from any of these points and is the only oasis 
of any note between Akaba and Baghdad. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE NORTHERN NEFUD AND DAHANAH BELTS 


A. THE NoRTHERN NEFUD 


THE Northern Nefid is a wilderness of deep sand, which separates 
the Syrian desert from Jebel Shammar. It extends about 140 
miles from N. to S., and about 180 miles from E. to W. Formerly 
it was considered to be of much greater dimensions ; but the limits 
of the sand area are now accurately known, and the above is a fair 
allowance for the maximum distribution of the Nefiid. It forms 
a rough triangle, extending from a day’s march K. of Teima to the 
edge of the Jauf depression ; southwards it reaches to the foot of 
Jebel Aja, and in the NE. to the wells of Hayyaniyah. The unbroken 
sand-bed is known as Nefiid (or Nefd, plur. Anfad) or occasionally 
by the Bedouins as raml ‘ali, ‘the high sand’. The term Nefid was 
applied by Doughty to all sand-tracks in the peninsula. The Arabs 
say, ‘ the Nefiid reaches from Jauf to San‘a.’ As a general statement 
this is correct ; but, to be more exact, there are two main sand- 
beds—the Nefud in the N. and the Ruba’ el-Khali in the S., these 
being more or less connected by the tongues and belts of sand 
which chiefly cross the eastern confines of Nejd, but also lie in 
isolated patches across the very heart of the peninsula. These 
are called Little Nefiids or Dahanah, according to their character, 
the latter term being especially applied to the belts which are 
composed of parallel ridges of sand, divided by intervening plains 
of hard steppe (see above, p. 11). 

On the N. and W. the margin of the sand-bed of the Northern 
Nefiid is very abrupt, the dunes rising like a wall above the sur- 
rounding steppes. On theS. the margin is less clearly defined. On 
the E. the sands break away from their uniform boundary and 
throw out long tongue-like strips into the hard desert. The two 
most remarkable of these are the Dahanah and the Ardh el-Madhi‘‘,, 
one of which continues right across the centre of the peninsula, 
eventually joining up with the southern desert, while the other 
extends for a hundred miles. 

In the true Nefiid there are practically no wells, but its margins 
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are fairly well supplied with water. The only break in the whole 
extent of sand is the depression of Jubbah, on the Jauf-Ha’il 
track. This locality is a hollow, about 300 feet below the level of 
the surrounding sands, protected from encroachment by a ridge of 
low sandstone hills. In earlier days there was a settlement here— 
Wallin reckoned it at 170 families, besides palm-groves and abun- 
dant water-supply. Later on it was reduced to about a hundred 
inhabitants, and according to the most recent report it is now 
abandoned altogether. The neighbourhood is, however, still a 
great centre for nomads, for the grazing is some of the best in the 
Nefiid. The only other settled locality in the sand-bed is the small 
village of Qana, which lies just inside the Nefiid on the track between 
Hail and Jubbah. It used to contain about 20 houses, with a small 
patch of cultivated ground. 

There are a few watering-places just within the margin of the 
Nefiid ; for instance, Shaqig, 12-14 hours to the SE. of Jauf, can 
be said to be inside the sand-belt ; Nolde records the wells of 
‘Hoa’, ESE. of Jauf in the Nefiid, and Wallin watered at Bir ‘Atwa, 
in the sands between Ha’il and Hayyaniyah. On the southern 
margin there is water in the great ‘ Felj’’ of Umm el-Qulban to the 
NNW. of Hail, and at Hazun (or Heizun), Qulban (or Gulban), and 
‘Abeisah, between Ha’il and Teima. These are the only known 
wells actually in the sands ; but it is possible that there are others 
known only to the Bedouins, in the deep horseshoe pits, which 
occasionally sink down to the underlying floor, and may therefore 
contain wells. 

Travelling is slow and laborious owing to the détours and circuits 
which these pits necessitate, and to the soft texture of the sand. 
These remarkable hollows, which may be as much as from 2 to 
300 feet deep, are the only features of the landscape besides the 
occasional outcrops of rock which emerge above the sand-bed, and 
serve as excellent landmarks, 

There is only one recognized crossing of the sand-barrier which 
shuts off Jebel Shammar from Syria. Caravans from Damascus 
bound for Hail traverse the Nefiid between Jauf and Jebel Aja in 
from ten to twelve days. The distance between the oases is 266 
miles, of which 220 lie over sand desert. The long waterless stage 
is between Shaqiq and Jubbah, a distance of 160 miles, which 
usually takes between seventy and ninety hours to accomplish, 
although it has been done in fifty hours. The only other line 
which has been followed across the Nefiid is that taken by Nolde, 
who travelled from Jauf along the northern edge of the sands (but 
inside the Nefiid) to Hayyaniyah, and thence southwards to Ha’il. 
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Nolde claimed that this was the shorter route, and that the waterless 
stage was shorter than that on the Jauf—Jubbah track. Asa matter 
of fact, from our present knowledge of the true position of Hayyaniyah 
the distances between wells are practically the same, while the 
total length of the journey is if anything longer. The latter half 
of this route, between Hayyaniyah and Hail, is a recognized track 
across the eastern end of the Nefiid, and connects Jebel Shammar 
with ‘Iraq ; the sand-crossing takes two days and the going is 
comparatively easy. The only other track in the Nefiid of which 
we have any record is one which is said to lead westwards from 
Jubbah to Fajar (Fejr) and Tebik. There would be a waterless 
stage of 100 miles. 

Deserted in summer, when the heat becomes intolerable, the Nefiid 
18, in winter and spring, an asylum for all the tribes upon its borders. . 
The sand-area, curiously enough, supports a considerable vegetation. 
The dunes are more or less covered with large bushes of ghadha 
(tamarisk) and artah (yerta), with scrub such as hamar and ‘ddar, and 
with tall succulent grasses, nussi (or nassi), and sobath (or sobat). 
There are also many peculiar parasites that grow on the roots of 
the ghadha ; these are typical desert growth—full of moisture and 
greatly sought after by the drinkless fauna. The Nefud grasses 
afford excellent feed for camels, and are so nourishing in the spring 
months that these become quite independent of water for many 
weeks at a time. Thus the Bedouins, living on their camel’s milk, 
are enabled to wander far into the depths of the waterless dunes. 

The sands even lend themselves to artificial afforestation. 
Doughty mentions how he found the ‘great dune of Boreyda’ 
newly planted with ithl (tamarisk) trees. The natives set the 
young plants in the loose sand and water them for one year. By 
that time they have struck out long roots and are able to thrive 
of themselves. ‘ Planted with tamarisks ’—he notes—‘ the sands 
of Arabia might become a green wood.’ 

The first rains fall about mid-November, and very soon afterwards 
the sap begins to run in the twigs of the thorny bushes, and grass 
and flowering weeds spring up in the sand. | 

The nomads have a great liking for the Nefiid, finding, as they 
do, an abundance of fuel and pasturage. The warm hollows afford 
them a shelter which is much appreciated after the exposure of the 
surrounding deserts. There is also comparative immunity from the 
attacks of raiders; although the Bedouins also complain that the 
Nefiid is dangerous on account of the ease with which an enemy can 
track them inthe sand. 

The Bishr, the Wuld ‘Ali, ‘Awajah, Fuqara, Sherar&t, &c., 
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occupy the western and south-western quarters; the Shammar 
tribes the south and east; the great Anazah tribes (“Amarat and 
Ruweilah) come into the Nefid from the north. The distribution is, 
however, only typical of normal conditions; Shammar and Ruweilah 
have been known to meet in conflict on the western confines, The only 
other nomads likely to be met with in the Nefiid are the Sulubba. 

Wild game is abundant in the sand-area. Gazelles, ostriches, 
hares, and innumerable small rodents are to be found, while the 
Nefiid and its confines form the true home of the Arabian oryx 
(oryx beatrix)—an antelope allied tg the oryx of African fauna. 
There are several poisonous snakes. 

The axes of the dunes lie N. and S., and the great horseshoe 
hollows face the SE. The prevailing winds being from the W. and 
. NW., the dunes have their steep faces towards the E. and SE. 
This statement applies to the main sand-bed, but on its eastern 
margin the axes of the dunes gradually swing round until on the 
Ha il-Hayyaniyah track they lie E, and W. The prevailing wind 
between Hail and Boreidah appears to be from the S. 

The ‘felj’ pits are by far the most remarkable feature of the 
Nefud. They are known in different localities by the names of fely, 
felq, qa‘rah, and qa‘r. Felj, or felq, is usually applied to those on 
the Jauf—Ha’il track. Qa‘rah or Ga‘rah (pl. qa‘rat, gar‘at) is used 
by the Shammar of those in the NE. Qa'r (pl. qu‘ur) is a more 
Teciaes term both for those in the Nefiid and those in the 

ahanah. There has been considerable discussion as to their 
origin, and as to peculiar facts relating to them. The prevalent 
west winds are no doubt the principal agency to which the forma- 
tion can be ascribed, but whether it is by the direct movement 
of sand from the W., or by a process of scouring-out by back 
eddies is still undecided. They appear, in many cases, to go 
right down to the underlying floor of the sand-bed, and some are 
certainly stationary, for they are habitually used by travellers as 
camping-grounds and even contain wells. From this it would 
appear that the pits are formed by a different process to that which 
pe up the moving dunes. In shape they are most regular, being 

est described as resembling the imprint of a gigantic horse-hoof. 
In size they vary greatly, some covering a hundred acres, others 
not more than an acre; the average depth may be between 150 and 
250 ft. They all lie with the deepest part of the horseshoe towards 
the NW., the sides running out to the SE. Apparently they never 
vary in this respect, whether they lie in the Nefiid dunes which 
run N. and S., or in the Dahanah belt among dunes trending 
E. and W. The internal walls are very steep and unstable in the 
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middle of the bend, but less so at the sides. The sides are as well 
covered with vegetation as are the ordinary dunes. 

The sands lie deepest, and the grains are heaviest, in the western, 
. southern, and central portions ; on the N. and E. the beds become 
shallower and lighter both in texture and in colour. The character- 
istic hollows and high bare dunes of the centre and W. fade away 
on the E., the sands assuming a more even surface; finally the 
sand-bed breaks up into intermittent dunes dnd hard desert. The 
depth of sand in the W. is reckoned at from 200-300 ft., and in the 
EK. at less than 100 ft. The nomenclature of the dunes is somewhat 
confusing. There is a host of names, which includes terms for every 
variety of sand formation. Jurdah is applied, in Qasim, to the hard 
stationary dunes where desert bushes grow ; ia‘us to the high single 
dunes, generally bare of vegetation, and also to the little white dunes 
which accompany a felj; ‘adandat and kethib to the light shifting sand ; 
habl is an ordinary sand-hill, and bargah an isolated patch of Nefid. 
In colour the sands vary from white to dark red, being heaviest and 
darkest in the centre and lighter and whiter on the edges. 

The Nefiid is situated at an average altitude of 2,500 ft. above 
sea-level. On the N. and E. the underlying floor of the Nefiid is 
about 2,000 ft. above sea-level, on the S. and W. it is 3,000 ft. 

As regards climate, the sand-bed is by no means a rainless area ; 
travellers have experienced heavy rain-storms and snow, standing 
pools of rain-water have been seen, while the vegetation on the 
dunes proves that the sands hold much moisture. The weather is 
subject to great variation in a short space of time. Shakespear 
experienced rain, thunder-storms, cold winds, and great heat in 
April on the northern margin of the sands. Frost is quite usual 
during the winter nights. The temperature is liable to considerable 
change during the 24 hours; great heat at noon may be followed 
by frost soon after sunset. 


B. THe DawanaH, ARDH EL-MaDHU‘, AND WosHM NEFUDS 


The Dahanah is a term usually applied to belts of sand which, 
breaking off from the Northern Nefiid, lie in tongues and strips along 
the eastern borders of Qasim, Sedeir, and ‘Aridh, and separate these 
districts of Nejd from the Gulf provinces of Koweit and Hasa. 

The term should really be reserved for the middle portion of the 
most easterly belt, the particular characteristic of the Dahanah 
being a series of parallel ridges of sand divided from each other by 
zones of hard bare ground. The ordinary sand-belts composed of 
continuous dunes, or even confused and shapeless sand-hills, should 
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not be included under the same name. The Dahanah belts are for- 
midable barriers in themselves, but they do not cover a single large 
area, and they do not therefore entail very long waterless stages. 

The principal Dahanah is the belt of sand which breaks away 
from the Nefiid in the neighbourhood of Leinah, and stretches for 
600. miles before losing itself in the southern sand desert. At its 
birth it is 11 miles broad, but the sands are not deep nor difficult to 
cross. Where the Persian pilgrim route—the Darb Zobeidah— 
crosses it, the sands are scarcely noticeable as a land feature ; but 
40 miles to the E., immediately to the S. of Leinah, it is 15 miles 
across, the dunes, which run E. and W., being about 50 ft. high, 
and the crests of the waves about 300 yards apart. There are also 
modified forms of the ‘ felj ’ pits—so typical of the true Nefid. 

The Dahanah now sweeps to the SE., and continues in the same 
15-mile wide belt for 100 miles, at which point it traverses and bars 
the great Wadi Rummah. Here it is crossed by the caravans 
trading between Boreidah and Basra or Koweit. The crossing takes 
about 4 hours, the dunes rising to 225 ft. above the plain. 

For another 50 miles the Dahanah keeps the same solid form 
and the same direction; then the sands begin to spread out and 
divide into parallel ridges. Sixty-five miles to the SEK. of the point 
where it crosses the Wadi er-Rummah, the sands are 18 miles wide, 
and are formed into four distinct ridges, separated from each other 
by bare hard steppe. The sand-ridges vary in width from half 
a mile to 4 miles, the intervening plains being from half a mile to 
5 miles across. A more direct track than the Wadi er-Rummah 
route here crosses the Dahanah from Koweit to Boreidah by way 
of Bir es-Safah and Zilfi. 

Twenty miles farther on the Dahanah is 23 miles across, and is 
composed of seven belts. The main direction is here ESE. Fifty 
miles farther it extends to its maximum width—38 miles, but the 
number of sand-ridges is seven as before, while the width of each 
dune and of the intervening plains continues to vary. Some are 
several miles in breadth, and stand from 200 to 300 ft. above the 
plains, which in their turn vary from 5 to 12 miles in breadth. For 
the next 120 miles the Dahanah runs in a south-easterly direction, 
and is unknown; but just beyond this it is crossed by the Riyadh— 
Hofif caravans, and its character is known to have altered. The 
sands are now in a solid 18-mile wide belt, but the dunes are insig- 
nificant as compared with the Nefud. The Dahanah type—of 
parallel ridges—has not entirely disappeared, for there seem to be 
the remnants of other sand-belts on the eastern margin. Slightly 
to the N. of the Riyadh—Hofif track there is apparently a wider 
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ders of sand, for Pelly reckoned the crossing of it at two days’ 
march. 

Beyond this point the Dahanah has a direction of SSE., and then 
nearly due S. ; except for Leachman’s crossing of it—40 miles on— 
it is unknown. By report it continues in the same direction, until 
it finally merges into the great southern sand-bed—the Ruba‘ el- 
Khali, At Leachman’s crossing it was 30 miles wide, but it had 
lost so much of its true character that he was able to describe it 
as being ‘ scarcely more than a sandy plain ’—the waves being small 
and the sand of little depth. 

The general disposition of this sand-area is in a long semicircular 
barrier shutting off the central tableland of Nejd from the lowlands 
of ‘Iraq and the Gulf Coast. It lies at an average altitude of 1,200 ft. 
above the sea, and is bordered on the W. by higher ground and on 
the east by the level plain called Summan. The prevailing winds 
appear to vary at different localities between S. and W., the trend 
of the dunes varying accordingly. In the N. they run E. and W., 
with their steep dates towards the N., ; in the middle section of the 
Dahanah the dunes run NW. and SE., the steep sides being turned 
towardthe NE. At the Riyadh—Hofif crossing the dunes lieabout N. 
and S., being formed by westerly winds. The vegetationis remarkably 
abundant, as in the Nefiid, and attracts many nomads to its vicinity, 
especially in the winter months. The Muteir are almost the exclusive 
possessors of the Dahanah, but in the southern portions the Murrah 
and their foes the ‘Ajman come at certain seasons into the sands for 
pasture. In the N. the Dhafir range the deserts to the north of 
Leinah, and doubtless occasionally use the Dahanah pastures. 

The Dahanah is the principal sand-area between the Northern 
Nefiid and the Ruba‘ el-Khali. There are, however, several sub- 
sidiary sand-belts worthy of notice. All of these differ from each 
other in character. Some are isolated dunes or hummocks of sand, 
others are miniature Nefids in themselves, and one is an offshoot of 
the Northern Nefiid. All are consistent in one point, however, 
namely, that they are all long drawn-out belts of fine sand, having 
the same general direction as the Dahanah. 

The belt which has its origin in the Northern Nefiid is the ‘Ardh 
el-Madhua’ (Leachman), ‘Nefid Matsour’ (Huber), or ‘ Araj 
Mathur’ (Shakespear), i.e. the Ardh el-Madhi‘. This tongue of 
sand breaks off from the main sand-bed between the wells of Methe- 
yahah and Trobah, in lat. 28° 30° north. It is here 6 miles wide, 
being of the same width 50 miles to the E. where crossed by Leach- 
man. In character it is more like the true Nefiid than the Dahanah. 
Leachman described it as ‘formed of great waves of sand running 
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east and west, with a difference in level of 151 ft. between trough and 
crest, while at certain places horseshoe depressions (fuluj) are encoun- 
tered in the trough. The sand is a darker red than the Nefud, very 
heavy, and most difficult to traverse, while the sides of the waves 
are 80 precipitous that it is necessary to dismount from one’s camel 
to get over them’. The Ardh el-Madhii‘ is supposed to extend to the 
Wadi Rummah, and to cease there. It is possible that it connects 
with the belt called El-Bittah, which must come very close indeed 
to it on the S. 

El-Bittah is the northern extension of a long, isolated sand-belt 
which extends for 235 miles, starting from the borders of Woshm 
and ‘Aridh, and reaching to within 30 miles of the Northern Nefid. 
It is divided from the Dahanah by the Toweiq uplands, having a 
general direction of SSE. by NNW. That portion of the belt N. 
of the Wadi er-Rummah is called El-Bittah. In character it is 
typical Dahanah, being composed of parallel ridges of sand divided 
by valleys of hard soil. At its northern end there are seven strips of 
sand each about a mile broad, in between them being gravelly 
depressions of the same width. The dunes face N., and their sides are 
very steep. Farther to the S., on the Boreidah track, is a single 
down-like wave of sand, 300 ft. high, called Nuwadhir, supposed to 
be connected with El-Bittah. The Bittah retains its Dahanah-like 
character for about 85 miles. The track from Basra, or Koweit, 
to Boreidah, by way of the Wadi er-Rummabh, crosses it as such, 
but a little farther on the parallel ridges come together into one 
broad belt. The remainder of El-Bittah is of the Nefiid type. 
Between Zilfi and Boreidah it is a solid sand-ridge, 13 miles broad, 
characterized by three depressions containing uninhabited palm- 
groves. The dunes are said by Raunkiaer to trend from SW. to 
NE. Near Shaqrah the belt is 8 miles wide, the sands being easy to 
traverse. Here it is called Areij el-Bildan or Nefiid el-Woshm. 

Within this last belt, 20 miles to the W., is yet another of the 
same type. We know it for about 100 miles running nearly due N. 
and S. from Boreidah to lat. 25°. Beyond this point it is entirely un- 
known. East of Boreidah, where it surges to the very edge of the Wadi 
er-Rummah, it is a 5-mile ridge of big dunes; W. of Shagqrah it is 15 
miles across, and more difficult to traverse than the Nefiid el-Woshm. 

The only other sand-area on the eastern confines of Nejd is a small 
belt in the space between the Temamma and Toweiq ranges, which 
Pelly recorded on his track between ‘Urmah(Rumhiyah) and Sedis. 
This is a 4-mile wide ridge, running parallel to the Temamma range ; 
apparently the sands are deep, for Pelly speaks of a ‘ gigantic 
pyramidal dune ’. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SETTLED TRIBES OF THE NORTH-WEST 


BELQA 


THE Belga is a district east of Jordan and the Dead Sea, which 
extends roughly from Zerga, north-east of ‘Amman peer to 
the Wadi Zerqa, south of the ancient Christian village of Madeba, 
and eastward nearly to Qasr el-Azraq. The Jebel Hauran and the 
Jebel ‘Ajliin bound it on the north. The Beni Sakhr are the 
predominant tribe in its southern reaches, the Ruweilah penetrate 
into the eastern pasturages near Azraq, the ‘Adwan are paramount 
over the Jordan valley (the Ghor), the Beq‘a (i.e. the hills between 
the Ghoér and the Heshban), and the lands round Heshban. The 
smaller tribes of the Belqa acknowledge the authority of the prin- 
cipal ‘Adwan Sheikh, Sultan ibn ‘Ali Dhi’&b, whose head-quarters 
are at Heshban; and it will therefore be convenient to treat the 
whole of the Belqawiyah, including the ‘Adwan, under one head. 

They are a half-settled people, scattered pretty thickly over 
a comparatively small area ; for though the Belga is not in extent 
considerable, it is a country rich in pasturage, with plentiful rains 
in winter, and supports a much larger population than any corre- 
sponding area of the Hamad. At a moderate reckoning there must 
be at least 4,500 tents within its confines, in addition to the big 
villages of Salt, ‘Amman, and Madeba, which hold permanent! 
settled inhabitants! It contains much cultivated land and still 
more which would repay husbandry. The valleys leading down to 
Jordan are full of timber, oak, terebinth, and smaller trees, and 
even the uplands might be well wooded, but for the depredations 
of the goats and charcoal-burners. Round Salt the hill-sides are 
terraced for vineyards, and the gardens of the sturdy Christian 
and Moslem population are planted with fruit-trees. The pasture 
grounds of Heshban are famous, and Madeba, which is still largely 
Christian, is set in cornfields. At ‘Amman an industrious Circassian 


1 The villagers themselves are grouped into tribal confederations, 
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colony has filled the valley with gardens and poplar groves, con- 
structed roads along which they can drive their two-wheeled carts, 
and covered the slopes of the hills with corn. Innumerable ruin- 
fields, remains of villages of the Christian period before the Moham- 
medan invasion, testify to the fertility of the soil, and its capacity 
for carrying a larger population. In the winter the warm Jordan 
valley is favourable for early crops, and forms an ideal refuge for 
flocks and herds. 

Unhappily the edges of the desert suffer notoriously from the 
shortcomings of the Turkish administration. Since 1895 the 
Ottoman Government has occupied Kerak and Ma‘an, placing 
a mutesarrif at the former and a kaimmakam at the latter; there 
are mudirs at Walah, Tafilah, and Shobak, a kaimmakam at Salt, 
and mudirs at Madeba and ‘Amman. With the opening of the 
railway to Ma‘aén in 1905 communications have been facilitated 
and small military posts are established along the line. The results 
have been disappointing. The Belqawiyah, like all the border 
tribes, have lost touch with the desert law, though they have not 
acquired any other code in its place. They maintain a tribal 
organization and a vast network of tribal feuds in which the Otto- 
man Government seldom interferes, even on behalf of settlers, 
Circassian, Christian, or Moslem. The whole country is turbulent, 
crime abounds, and justice is almost non-existent. The villagers 
protect themselves as best they can, partly by force of arms, but 
mostly by paying tribute to the Arab Sheikhs in the form of 
unstinted hospitality and liberal propitiation by gifts in kind. 
The Circassians, a race detested by the Arabs, incur more hostility 
from the tribes than other townsfolk, but are also better able to 
hold their own, being born fighters and well armed. Though the 
disputes often lead to bloodshed, they are usually small affairs, 
petty robberies taking the place of raids among the border tribes. 
But in the summer, when great numbers of the Beni Sakhr come 
up to the northern pasturages, and the Anazah draw in from the 
east, the Belqa is the scene of continuous disturbance, ranging 
from pitched battles to the satisfaction of individual blood-feuds, 
and no established authority intervenes. 

Yet it is just in such frontier lands as these that any strong 
administration would seize its chance, and herein lies the political 
importance of tribes like the Belqawiyah. They are cultivators, 
after the inefficient manner of the Arabs, and like all the half- 
settled people their numbers are surprisingly large in comparison 
with those of purely nomadic tribes. They have few camels, and 
those which they possess are bought from the Bedouins, not bred 
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by themselves ; but they rear large flocks of sheep and goats, and 
“live richly on their milk during the spring. The fact that they 
own cultivated ground should give the Government a firm hold 
over them; they are immobilized thereby, nor do their pastoral 
conditions give them the means of rapid transport. Their numbers 
would make them a solid barrier between their wandering kinsmen, 
who can slip through the fingers of the law at any moment leaving 
no pledge behind, and the permanently settled lands. Moreover, 
their geographical position makes them the first problem to be 
dealt with, a problem on which the security of wide and fertile 
regions, now lying to a great extent derelict, must depend. 

A group of the ‘Adwan, some 700 tents, is seated in Mesopotamia 
at Qorinshar, west of the Khabir. Numerically the largest of the 
Belqa tribes are the Beni Hasan, who are sometimes counted 
among the Jebeliyah since they are an offshoot from one of that 
group, the Ghiyadh. They go up into the slopes of the Druze 
hills, and sometimes wander into the volcanic country to the east. 
The Shawabkah, as their name indicates, come from Shobak 
and are a new tribe; but the ‘Adwan are an old confederation 
tracing their descent through Qeis to Mudhar, a respectable lineage. 
The ‘Ajarmah venerate an ancestor, Sobah, who, they relate, came 
from lands farther east. His son, ‘Ajram, is the eponymous founder 
of the tribe. 

No doubt all the Belqawiyah are, like the ‘Adwan, Ahl esh- 
Shimal, and though their own stories of their parentage are mere 
legend and usually devoid of any historic basis, it is reasonable to 
conjecture that they must have taken part in the gradual sweep 
northwards of the Hejaz tribes after the Mohammedan conquest. 

. They displaced and even wholly obliterated the powerful Yemenite 
nation of the Beni Ghassan, which held the marches for the Roman 
Empire along the Hauran harrahs and in the Belqa, just as the 
Ghassanids had stepped into the place of the Nabataeans and tribes 
of the Safa, whose Aramaic dialects, attested by countless graffiti, 
link them with the civilization of Eastern Arabia and the frontiers 
of Mesopotamia. Jt is conceivable that the legendary origin of 
the ‘Ajarmah from an Eastern ancestor may have some real founda- 
tion in history, and that they may be connected with strata of 
culture long since submerged by later migrations, which go back 
to the last centuries before the Christian era. 

The Sirhan, now a small tribe scattered over the Belqa, the 
Jordan valley, and the Southern Hauran hills, are reckoned to be 
of the best Northern Arab blood, though they have fallen to low 
estate. They owned the whole of the Wadi Sirhan, which is 
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named after them, and were ejected from it by the Anazah. They 


are now sheep-breeders, like the rest of the Ghawamah, and reduced 
to small numbers. 


BELQAWIYAH 


Tribe. Sub-Tribe. Clan. 
‘ADWAN. 400 tents Salih, 140 tents 
Sultan ibn ‘Ali Dhi’éb,| Sultan ibn ‘Ali Dhi’ab, at Heshban 
Heshban Nimr, 60 tents 
Fahd ibn Qablan, nephew of Sultan ibn 
‘Ali at Zabid near Heshban 
‘Assaf, 70 tents 
Qablan, east of Salt 
K@' id, 90 tents 
Fa’iz ibn Abu ‘Arabi, in the Beq‘a 
Thawdabiyah, 40 tents 
Rumeilah, in the Ghor 
Juhran el- Abid 
Suleiman Hamdan at Masih 
Cultivators, vassals of Sultan ibn ‘Ali, pay- 
ing him tribute and giving military service 


‘ABBAD, 600 tents Manasir 
Nahar el-Bukheit,Wadi! Nahar el-Bukheit, near ‘Araqil Amir 
Sir Ifqaha, 70 tents 


Falah esh-Shaddad at Jeri’ah 
Nu‘eirmat, 200 tents 

Salim, NW. of Salt 
Duwerkat, 120 tents 

Duweik, at Bahath, W. of Wadi Sir 


‘AJARMAH. 300 tents | Muteir:in, 70 tents 
Naif ibn Shahawan,| ‘Aqil el-‘Aqil, at Suwaniyah and Mush- 
near Heshbin and aqqar 
down to the Ghor Isi fah, 40 tents 
Sa’il esh-Shahawan,at El-‘ Al nearHeshban 
Sawa‘ir, 30 tents Halahalah 
Fanash, at Samek 
‘Tfeishat, 25-30 tents 
‘Abd el-Aziz, at Na‘iir, near Heshban 


Harafis, 30 tents Man@iaah 
Thris, plain of Mahalah 

Sheneiqryin, 20 tents 
Rashid el-Hasan, at Heshban - 


| Sahuwan, 60 tents 
Ibn Mustafa 


Beni Hasan, 860 tents | Jzira, 50 tents 
‘Awwad ibn Kallab, ‘Awwad esh-Shahhadah, at Rummanah 
Zerga and Kamaa, S. of Zerqa 
Khawdldah, 150 tents 
‘Ali, at ‘Aluq 
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BELQAWIYAH (continued) 


Tribe. Sub-Tribe. Clan. 


Benz Hasan (continued) | Khala@ ilah, 40 tents 
‘Ali Suleiman, S. of Zerga 
Ghaziyalah, 120 tents 
Falah ibn Rusheid, at Sarrit, S.of Zerqa 
Beni ‘Alewm, 100 tents 
Hammad el-Harhashi, at Qafqafa, N. of 
Zerga 
‘Amish, 300 tents 
‘Awwad ibn Kallab 
Rusheidat, 100 tents 
Ahmed abu Rusheidah, at Mutawwi 


Guawiman (Arabs of | Mashalkha, 60 tents 
the Ghér, independent | ‘Ali Sa‘d, at “Abu ‘Ubeidah in the Ghor 
tribes) Balawanah, 40-60 tents 
‘Ali Sa‘iid, at Rajeb, N. of Zerga 
Ghazawiyah, 100 tents 
Mohammed el-Mijwal, at Sheikh Abil 
Sukhir el-Ghér, 90-100 tents 
Rajah abu el-Leben, at Zar el-Basha 
Bashatwah, 150 tents 
Hasan, at Majama‘ 
Sagr, 260-300 tents 
‘Ursan ibn Mulak, at Beisan 
Duletkah, 350 tents 
Fadhil el-‘Isa, at Zuheir el-Qiddis 
Masa‘id, 80 tents. 
Dhamin el-Mas‘adah, Wadi Farah, W. of 
Jordan 
Riyahanah, 100 tents 
Fahd, at Jericho 
Bens Khalid, 300 tents 
‘Othman el-Qadhi, at Zawiyah, W. of 
Sheikh Sa‘d 
Sirhan, 200 tents 
Salim abu el-Rafi‘, from the Ghér to the 
Jebel Hauran 


SHAW ABKAH Meta’ ibah, 100 tents 
‘Abdullah el-Meta’ibah, ‘Abdullah 
W. of Heshban Muna’ thah 
Dhawat 
Hara@vid 
Hawazin, 700 tents 
‘Ali abu Wandi, at Ma‘in 
N iadah 
| Ali abu Wandi 
' Humevmat 
‘Ali abu Wandi 


ARABIA I ce 
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Tribe. 
SHawAKrRauH, 50-60 tents 
Bashir el-Farij, at Ku- 
feir abu Ghina 


Yazi’rpa. 70 tents 
Bashir el-Turman, at 


Judeid. Allies of Gha- 


namat 


GHANAMAT. 90 tents 
Salim abu el-Manawir 
el-Husein, at Mount 
Nebo 


MaRASHDAH 
Sa‘d Raqad, 16 tents at 
Kufeir near Madeba. 
Some of the tribe are 
near ‘Amman 


Arabs or ‘AMMAN 
Independent tribes 


Arass oF MApDEBA 
Independent tribes 


BELQAWIYAH (continued) 
Sub-Tribe. 


‘Abid 
At Kufeir abu Sarbit 


Sharigiyin 
Bashir el-Turman 
Qureiniyin 


Mohammed el-Khawatra 


Masandah, 3 tents 
Harawi, 4 tenta 
Sha‘ra, 2 tents 
Wakhyan, 40 tents 
‘Atawin, 2 tents 


And other small clans. 
Butnan 
Siyaf 
Daham 
servants of Siyuf 
Ghaleslat 
‘Abid 
Shakhatirah, 5 tents 
‘Eid 
Dhiyib, 65 tents 
Shebaka, N. of ‘Amman 
Sawarbah 
Jawamis, 60 tents 


Muheimir, at Markah, NE. of ‘Amman 


Aghsalat, 30 tents 

Suleiman el-Qureir, at Umm Quseir 
Ahnitin 

Rashid, at Abu ‘Alinda 
Ibn Hadid, 50 tents 

Ishtiwi ibn Hadid, at Umm el-Heiran 
Debibah, 20 tents 

Marj Debibah, at Itbuga 


‘Azeizat, 47 tents 
Ya‘qib 

Ma‘ayah, 34 tents 
‘Udetallah 

Kardadshah, 37 tents 
Salamah ibn ‘Azarah 


Clan. 
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KERAK AND SHOBAK 


The Arabs of the Kerak—Shobak district were long the bane of all 
travellers and entirely beyond official control. They are noted 
robbers, cruel, faithless, and intractable. Since the establishment 
of a Turkish Mutesarrif at Kerak and a Kaimmakam at Shobak, 
they have been reduced to some sort of order; but in the autumn 
of 1910 the Majaliyah of Kerak revolted, tore up the Hejaz Railway 
in several places, killed the employés, held up the trains, and 
stripped the passengers. They were severely repressed by Sami 
Pasha, who called all the Bedouins as far as Ma‘an to account, 
including the Huweitat. His energetic action has not yet faded 
entirely from memory. 

All the tribes of this group are cultivators and sheep-breeders. 
Those who have houses in Kerak or Shobak send out their flocks 
into the desert in spring. The Shobak Arabs exact tribute from 
the Kerak people. The list here given is taken from Jaussen, who 
explains that the word house, used as a unit in his computation, 
implies the patriarchal family, including the married sons with 
their wives and families. 


TRIBES OF KERAK AND SHOBAK 
Tribe. Sub-Tribe. Clan. 
ARABS OF KERAK. Majaliyah, 140 houses ‘Ashirah Yisuf 
Salih el-Mujalli Salih Salih 
‘Ashirah Suleiman 
alil 


Kh 
‘Ashirah Ghabin 
Khalil ibn Da’ iid 
‘Ashirah D@ tid 
‘Awwad 
Ma‘a@ itah, 240 houses ‘Ashirah Rasha’idah 
Sahir 


Yusuf Saher 
“Ashirah Zaqa’slah. 
Yisuf 


us 
‘Ashirah Beyd’idah 
Ja‘far 
. ‘Ashirah Jalamdah 
‘Ashirah Laghawat 
Sara’ irah, 160 houses ‘Ashirah ‘At 
Yahya Yahya 
‘Ashirah Aga tlah 
Salim ibn ‘Isa 
| ‘Ashirah Da’id 
Salim ibn ‘Ayyad 
Cc 2 
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TRIBES OF KERAK AND SHOBAK (continued) 


Tribe. Sub-Tribe. Clan. 
ARABS OF KERAK (con- | Tarawinah, 200 houses ‘Ashirah Tarawinah 


tinued) Husein ibn Mohammed | _ Husein ibn Mohammed 


‘Ashirah Qata’unet 
Yisuf 
‘Ashirah Nawa’tsah 
Mushawwah 
Dhumir, 160 houses ‘Ashirah Dhumir 
Mahmud ibn Taha Mahmud ibn Taha 
‘Ashirah ‘Uqil 
Ahmed 
‘Ashirah Sa‘tb 
Hattab 
‘Ashirah Mubeidhin 
Yisuf ibn Falih 
‘Ashirah Suhevmat 
Suleiman 
Qedha, 40 houses 
Mugbil ibn ‘Isa 
Basha’ ishah, 20 houses 
Husein 
Haba’ishah, 130 houses | ‘Ashirah Habashah 
Derwish Derwish 
‘Ashirat Artid 
Buseibas 
‘Ashirah Reha’ sfah 
‘Abd el-Mu‘ti 
‘Ashirah ‘Asasfah 
Hammad 
‘Ashirah Ramadhin 
Mohammed 
‘Ashirah Zunerbat 
Faris 
‘Ashirah Kefawin 
Hamid 
‘Amr, 50 houses 
Ghafil ibn Tubeiti 
‘Arab el- Batis, 50 houses 
in Wadi Khanzirah 
Musallim el-Majidi 
‘Arab el-‘Iraq 
3 hours from Kerak 
Mohammed ibn Hasan 
‘Arab el-Brarshi, 200 
houses 
At Kafr Rabba, S. of 
Kerak 
Hadayat, 120 houses, E. 
of Dhat Ras 
Salim 
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TRIBES OF KERAK AND SHOBAK (continued) 


Tribe Sub-Tribe. Clan. 


CurisTian Tripes. 200 | Halasa 
houses ‘Isa el-Qaus 
Lereigat 
Mezzi Jirjis 
Madanat 
Suleiman ibn ‘Isa 


‘Akasha 
Selman en-Nesrawin 
Mara‘aya or Sunna 
Butrus 
Haddadin 
Khalil ibn Ibrahim 


MOoSLEMS OUTSIDE Kerak | Mahmidsyin, 100 tents 
Khallaf ibn Sa‘id 
In the Ruweih ; they go 
up to Kerak 7 
Mana‘in. N. of Shobak ‘Agu, 100 tents 
and E. of the Jebal Ali 
Rudeiss, 60 tents 
Salim 
Sa‘iidiyin, 60 tents 
Between Shobak and 
the Jebal 


ARABS OF SHOBAK Rashi tdah 
Za'‘l ibn Saqr 
SSW. of Shobak 
Ghawaflah, 40-50 tents 
Salman ibn Hasan, in! 
Esh-Shera‘,S of Petra 
‘Amarin 
Salim 


Arass OF TarFriLaH | ‘Awardan, 600 houses 
Dhi’ab 


CHAPTER XIV 


SETTLED TRIBES OF THE WEST 


A. ASHRAF 


THE Ashraf (Sherifial clansmen) in general are the descendants 
of Hasan, who was son of ‘Ali and Fatimah, and, through the latter, 
grandson of the Prophet. There are said to be twenty-one clans 
of this descent scattered over Arabia, of which fifteen live wholly 
or in part in Hejaz or North-West Asir, and chiefly in and near 
" Mecca. For the most part numerically small, they derive impor- 
tance from the consideration which their individual members enjoy 
throughout Arabia. Theoretically, the Emirs (Grand Sherifs) of 
Mecca might be chosen from any clan of the Ashraf: but, in fact, 
they have belonged to one or another branch of the descendants 
of Abu Numej (who was of the Qatadah stock) for so many centuries 
that nowadays succession to this office is, in practice, as much 
confined by prescription to two or three clans only as the Sultanate 
of Turkey is to the house of ‘Othman. 

The mutual affinities, the interconnexicn, and the present con- 
dition of the Ashraf clans are not well known; and many of them 
are mere names to us, 

(a) ‘Abadilah is the ruling clan at present, being that to which 
the Emir (Grand Sherif) and his house belong. It is descended 
from Sherif ‘Abdullah, grandson of Mohammed Abu Numej (1631). 
It was raised to power by Mohammed ‘Ali of Egypt in 1827 during 
his occupation of Hejaz, in place of the Dhawi Zeid who had held 
the throne since the latter part of the eighteenth century and also 
at an earlier epoch. In the earlier eighteenth century the Emirate 
had been with the Dhawi Barakaét. The ‘Abadilah clan of Hejaz 
is entirely settled, the bulk of it living outside Mecca south of the 
Jiddah road. Many of its members hold office under the Emir. 
There is another branch in Asir (see p. 407) and scattered families 
are found in other parts of Arabia. 

(6) Dhawi Zeid. The Dhawi Zeid clan, which descends from 
Zeid, great-great-grandson of Mohammed Abu Numej, is settled in 
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Mecca. The houses of ‘Abd el-Mutallib and Ghalib are of the 
- Dhawi Zeid clan, and there is rivalry and bad feeling between it 
and the ‘Abadilah. 

The only members of the clan who live at Mecca are Sherif Zeid, 
son of Feisaél, a young man of about twenty, and the Sherifah Azza, 
daughter (?) of Sherif ‘Aun er-Rafiq. The latter appears to be 
a woman of considerable character with a keen interest in politics 
and some power over the Harb. She is unmarried and about sixty 
years old. The Dhawi Zeid own a large amount of property in 
Mecca and Jiddah and possess many slaves. 

(c) Shenabrah. The Shenabrah descend from an eponymous 
Sherif, Shanbar, not of a ruling house. They are nomadic, and are 
dealt with on p. 72. 

(d) Dhaus Surur. The Dhawi Surur are descendants of Sherif 
Surur, who ruled as Emir in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They are nomadic, and are treated on p. 72. 

(e) Dhawi Barakat. The Dhawi Barakat, descendants of Bara- 
kat, third son of Mohammed Abu Numej, are no longer in Hejaz 
proper, where they held the supreme power up to the latter part 
of the eighteenth century and, at a slightly later period, were 
robbers in Wadi Fatimah. They are said by Burckhardt to have 
been exhausted by family wars of succession. They are now found 
in North-Western Asir organized as a tribe. 

(f) Dhawi Hasan. Descendants of Hasan, second son of Moham- 
med Abu Numgj, are also no longer in Hejaz, but in North-Western 
Asir organized as a tribe (see p. 426). 

Other Ashraf clans of Hejaz, e. g. Hiraz, Dhawi ‘Abd el-Kerim, 
Hurith, Menema, Dhawi Jizan, Dhaui Judallah, Manadil, Dhawi 
Ibrahim, and Dhawi ‘Amr, are, apparently, not of actual political 
importance. For the Ja‘afirah of Asir see p. 429. 

Ashraf are numerous and powerful in Yemen, in the districts 
of Mareb and Harib, and in Wadyian Dawasir ; but, as is natural, 
they are most conspicuous and best known in Hejaz. 


B. Asir 
1. ‘Abddilah 
' One of the twenty-one clans of Ashraf. 
1. By far the more important section is that settled in Mecca, 


on which see previous section. 
2. There is a small colony of them which has been settled for 
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many generations in the Beni Qutabah country of the Rijal el-M‘a. 
Their influence is local and unimportant. Sherif ‘Abd ibn ‘Abdullah 
is their leading representative. 

3. Another small colony has lived for many years with the 
Dhawi Barakat, about four hours east of Shakkat el-Yemeniyah. 
They are allied with the Dhawi Barakat and friendly with the 
Zobeid. Their chief Sheikh is Sherif Talib ibn Qasim. 


2. Bens ‘Abs 


The Beni ‘Abs inhabit the country between Wadi Habl on the 
north and Wadis ‘Ain and Warith on the south. Their territory 
extends from the sea to the first foot-hills some 25 miles inland, 
and is bounded on the north by the Beni Hasan, on the east by 
Beni Aslam, and on the south by the Wa‘zaét. They are from the 
people of the north and trace their descent from ‘Adnan through 
‘Abs the son of Ghatafan, the son of Qeis, the son of Mudhar. 
They say that they originally came from the Hejaz, and after moving 
south at some unknown period to Beit el-Faqih, they again passed 
north about 500 years ago till they came to their present territory. 
There is still a small remnant of the tribe, whose present Sheikh is 
Sheikh Bekhat, near Beit el-Faqih, immediately to the north of 
the powerful tribe of Zaranik. The northern ‘Abs can put into 
the field about 3,000 good fighting men well armed with Mausers 
and Martinis, and are enthusiastic adherents of Idrisi. In 1915 
Yahya ‘Ali ibn Thawab, their paramount Sheikh, was joint 
commander of Idrisi’s second army opposed to the Turkish 
forces near Loheia. With Ahmed ibn El-Heij, the chief of the 
Wa‘zat and the main local supporter of the Turks, the ‘Abs have 
a long-standing feud. Between them and the Beni Aslam there is 
an enmity which leads to frequent fighting when the rest of the 
world is at peace, but which is laid aside when the interests of 
their common lord, Idrisi, demand. With the Beni Zeid, who 
are the allies of the Beni Aslam, their relations are the same. 
They stand to the Beni Hasan as protectors and friends and range 
freely over their country up to Wadi Heiran. They are partly 
nomad and partly settled and trading, and though less in number 
than the Wa‘zat, they are richer. They sow enough grain for their 
needs and trade with the tribesmen from the hills, taking from 
them skins and coffee, and selling to them articles of clothi 
and the like which in times of peace they bring from Loheia an 
Hodeidah. Their two chief villages are Stq el-Himari and Siq 
‘Abs, where every Friday and Sunday respectively are held markets 
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to which the neighbouring tribesmen come. Sheikh Yahya ibn 
‘Ali Thawab is responsible that peace is kept at Stq el-Himari. 
The Sheikhs of the Qu‘tabah and Bitariyah see to the security 
of Siig ‘Abs. 
Chief Sheikhs: Yahya ‘Ali ibn Ahmed Hadi Thawab, and Hasan 
‘Ali Thawwab his brother. 
* 3,000 fighting men. 


Sub-T rides. Sheikh. Place. 

METWALA _ | ‘Ali Hasan Quwah W. of Siq Himari. 

Hadi Ahmed 

ManAzir Guwerra | Geilén Dawiyah N. of Siq Himari. 

QAFRA ‘Ureiq Ahmed E. of Siq Himéari. 

Rany Suweid ‘Ali S. of Siq Himari. 

SHAFAR ‘Ali Saghair Between Siq Himari and Siiq 

. ‘Abs. 

KuarazanH Harib Ayya To the E. in the hills up to W. 
Ghadir the Beni Aslam 
boundary. 

QUTABAH Ahmed ‘Ali Siiq ‘Abs and W. to the sea. 

BrrartyaHu ‘Isa With the Qutabah. 

MoupanNt'! Hadi Ahmed ibn ‘Abdu Isolated colony in the moun- 
tains near Rufa‘ah, 4 hours 
E. of Siiq ‘Abs. 


3. ‘Algam el-Hal (Haul) 


The ‘Alqam el-Hil occupy a narrow strip of country beginning 
about 2 miles north of Ibha and running out to the west for about 
20 miles. The Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah adjoin them on the north, 
the Beni Malik on the east, the Beni Mugheid on the south, and the 
Rijal el-M‘a on the west. f 

They are divided into two sections, ‘Alqam es-Sahil near Ibha 
and ‘Alqam el-‘Alein to the west. Each of these numbers about 
2,000 men. The chief Sheikh of the ‘Alqam es-Sahil is Ahmed ibn 
Hamid, a prosperous man of about 45, who is a member of the 
‘ Mejlis Beledi’ at Ibha. The Al Yusuf are noted for the beauty 
of their women, many of whom are married to Turks. The ‘Alqam 
el-‘Alein are not on good terms with the ‘Alqam es-Sahil, and their 
Sheikh, Abu Matir, a man of 65, is said to have pro-Idrisi tendencies. 
The tribe is, however, thoroughly under the control of the Turks 
and pays its taxes regularly. It is generally on bad terms with the 
Beni Malik and Beni Mugheid, although there can be no actual 
fighting, and is friendly with the Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah, the Beni 
Qeis, and the Beni Zeidin section of the Rijal el-M‘a. It has a good 
reputation for bravery. It traces its descent to Qahtan. 
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(a) ‘Algam es-Sahil. Settled. 2,000 men. 


Paramount Chief: Ahmed ibn Hamid. 
Chief Muftis : ‘Abdullah ibn Hujahri and ibn ‘Abbas. 


Chief villages :— 


‘Ain Ibn Musafi Murei Abu Zu. 

Hamarah Mushabbab ibn Ta‘yin. 
Umm Makmar Nasir ibn Mushabbab. 
Umm Shatt ‘A’idh ‘A’idh ibn Mushabbab. 
Al Umm Ghaidah ‘Ali ibn Mushabbab. 
Wadi el-Beih ‘Ali ibn Jurawi. 

Al Yisuf Hinbis. 

Qaradah ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Uqran. 
Dein Sunum Sa‘id Shaghlah. 

Mahsan Mohammed Abu Hanash. 
Al Wadi Mutah Yahya Tahir es-Stambili. 


(b) ‘Algam el-‘Alein. 2,000 men. 
Beni Ma‘azin. 
Chief Sheikh : Abu Matir. 


Chief villages :— 


Jau Umm Nejeim Mohammed ibn Muhsin. 

Jebel Kotheiri Mufarrih ibn ‘A’idh. 
_Juhan Ibn Duseiri. 

Ghaina Sha‘ban. 

Umm Mujadhah Ahmed ibn Fa‘ai. 

Sada Al Thawwabi Mohammed ibn Zeid. 

Al Umm Gaseir Ibn Dauman. 

4. Bent ‘Amr 


The Beni ‘Amr are a small settled tribe in the highland country 
through which the Ibha-Ta’if road passes. Their northern 
boundary adjoins the Bulqarn and on all other sides they are sur- 
rounded by the Beni Shihir, the nomadic Neid being to their east 
and the settled Ka‘b to their south and west. Their country is well 
watered and productive, wooded except where the ground has been 
cleared for cultivation. The chief Sheikh is Sa‘id ibn ‘Othman, 
who lives at Shij, and is said to be a good tribal chief. The Beni 
‘Amr number about 2,000 men and are hospitable and a fine 
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fighting tribe. They have always been violently anti-Turk and 
about ten years ago, under Sa‘id ibn ‘Othman, defeated a strong 
Turkish column led by Mohammed Amin Pasha which was sent 
to subdue them. They pay allegiance to Idrisi, but not to the 
extent of allowing him to levy taxes. They are allied with the 
Bulqarn and have an old feud with the Ka‘b, Beni Kerim, and 
Neid sections of the Beni Shihir. 
The tribe traces its descent to the Rijal el-Hajar. 


Paramount Sheikh: Sa‘id ibn ‘Othman esh-Shij. 2,000 men. 


Clans :— 
Al Suleiman Mukhasir ibn Mohammed. 
Udheidat ‘Abd ibn Talhah. 
Beni Rafi‘ Dhuleim ibn Bukheikh. 
Al esh-Sheikh Sa‘id ibn Rahmah. 
Ahl Jebel el-Mutla Dalir ibn Mohammed. 


5. Bahr Ibn Sekesnah 


The Bahr Ibn Sekeinah live along the Muha’il-Birk road from 

about 9 miles south-west of Muha’il to within 18 miles of Birk, 
a distance of approximately 29 miles. They are bounded on the 
north by the Al Misa, on the east first by the Beni Thuwwah and 
then by the Rijal el-M‘a, on the south by the Rijal el-M‘a, and on 
the west by the Beni Hilal. 
_ They number 1,000 men, of whom 600 are settled and the rest, 
the Latim and the Makhliitah, nomad. They share with the Beni 
Hilal the reputation of being one of the most unregenerate and 
irresponsible tribes of Asir, and the nomads are still Moslems 
merely in name, though the influence of Idrisi during the past 
few years has done something to reform them. They have never 
acknowledged the sway of the Turk nor have the latter been able 
to subdue them. Their country in the highlands of Asir is thickly 
forested, abounding in running streams, but only a little has been 
cleared for cultivation. 

Their paramount Sheikh is Seyyid Mustafa, a man of 35 years 
of age, and one of the most prominent figures in Asir. He belongs 
to a family of Seyyids and not to the tribe itself. In 1912 Idrisi 
placed him in supreme command of the forces opposing the Turks 
and the Sherif of Mecca. When the fighting was over, the Rijal 
el-M‘a, who will suffer no outsider, complained to Idrisi against 
his being put over them and even went so far as to try to murder 
him. He has his own tribesmen thoroughly under control and is 
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looked up to as a stern but just ruler. He is responsible for collecting 
tribute for Idrisi and, reserving for himself a quarter of all he 
receives, has grown rich and lives in some state in Jannah. 

The most serious engagement in the war of 1912 took place at 
‘Ayadi in his country, resulting in a check for Idrisi. 

The Bahr Ibn Sekeinah claim kinship with the Rijal el-M‘a and 
are usually on good terms with them. They reckon the Beni 
Thuwwah amongst their friends, but are always at feud with the 
Beni Hilal and Al Misa. 


Chief Sheikh : Seyyid Mustafa. 
Villages : 600 men. 


El-Bahr Mohammed esh-Shar. 

Jannah Mohammed ibn Ahmed. 

Mayadi Ibn Kheir. 

Khamis el-Bahr Mohammed ibn ‘Abdullah. 
Nomads: 400 men. 

Latim Abu Zoa. 

Makhlitah Mohammed Abu Hanash 

Aulad Islam 

6. Balahmar 


The Balahmar live in the rich highland country to the north of 
Ibha, their southern boundary coming to within 10 miles of that 
town. The tribes which adjoin them are on the north the Balasmar, 
on the east the Shahran, on the south the Beni Malik, and on the 
west the Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah. The tribe is a strong one and 
numbers about 7,000 men, of whom 4,000 are settled, the rest nomad. 
Their country is well watered and produces fruits as well as cereals. 
The paramount Sheikh of the settled portion is ‘Abdullah ibn 
Milhem, a young man of 25, who is liked by the tribe both for his 
justice and the open house which he keeps. He is a warm supporter 
of Idrisi and collects taxes for him. 

‘Ali ibn ‘Abshan, or ‘Ali Ghalib Bey as the Turks call him, is the 
nominal head of all the nomads, but for the last few years he has 
only had the Al ‘Asla under his control. In his younger days he 
went to Constantinople and received a military training for five 
years. Qn his return to Asir with the rank of Bimbashi he was 
appointed by the Turks'chief tax-collector for the whole district. 
When Idrisi revolted he stood by the Government, but was not 
supported by the Balahmar who, with the exception of the Al ‘Asla, 
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all went over to, Idrisi. For the last few years he has lived en- 
tirely at Ibha, fearing to go back to his country. He had a house 
in the village of Melaéhah in the Beni Malik district, which was razed 
to the ground a few years ago by Sheikh Seyyid Mustafa of the 
Bahr Ibn Sekeinah, the chief general of Idrisi in Asir. His son ‘Ali 
was one of the first to be chosen to sit in the Ottoman Parliament, 
but on his return from Constantinople was captured between 
Qunfudah and Ibha by the Idrisi’s men and died in captivity at 
Sabia about six years ago. ‘Ali ibn ‘Abshan himself is now about 
55 years of age and is said to be brave and capable. 

The Balahmar say that they are descended from the Rijal el- 
Hajar; but they are probably from some other stock, since they are 
fairer than other Arabs and most of them have red hair, which they 
wear short, and light eyelashes. The villagers have a reputation 
for cowardice, but the nomads are stout fighters. The whole tribe, 
however, has an evil name for treachery and theft and are known 
amongst other tribes as ‘ Kilab en-Na‘al’, intimating that as a dog 
in the night they will steal the shoes from their sleeping guests. 

The Balahmar are friends with the Balasmar, Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah, 
and Beni Malik, but are enemies of the Shahran. 


(a2) Settled. 4,000 men. Paramount Sheikh: ‘Abdullah ibn 
Milhem. 


Chief villages :— 
Beihan Mushabbab ibn Yisuf. 
Al A‘mer Mohammed ibn Musheit. 
Sabah Sheikh Himri. 
Shijr Hamid ibn Mohammed. 
Mowein Sheikh Abu Hanki. 
Al Husein Sheikh Abu Sha‘rah. 
Al Meshad ‘Othman ibn Rifa‘ah. 
Al Mohammed es-Sahil ‘Amr ibn ‘Ali. 
Al Qasim Sa‘iid ibn Sa‘d. 
Wadi Ibl Mahmiid ibn Mohammed. 
Al Umm Sha‘ir Sultan ibn Ahmed. 
Misfarah Sheikh Abu Hakam. 

(6) Nomads. 3,000 men. Paramount Sheikh: ‘Ali ibn ‘Abshan. 

Chief divisions :— 
Al ‘Asla Himri. 
Bahashah ‘Abdullah Ferthan. 


Beni Tha‘labah : Safar ibn Duh. 
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7. Bal‘aryan 

The Bal‘aryadn or ‘ Sons of nakedness ’ have received their name 
from the poor and savage conditions under which they live. They 
appear to be mostly of African extraction and, save for a few 
miserable villages, they are nomads. Their exact boundaries have 
not been ascertained, but it is known that they have the Ghamid 
on the north, the Bulqarn et-Tihamah on their east, the Beni Shihir 
on their south, and the Zobeid on their west. 

They are divided into four sections, the Bal‘aryan, Beni ‘Isa, 
Beni Suleim, and Beni Suheim, and are said to number 6,000 men. 
In normal times they quarrel amongst themselves, but unite when 
danger from outside threatens. 

They reckon all their neighbours as foes, but have been known 
to help the Shamran against the Ghamid. The Beni ‘Isa pay 
a nominal allegiance to Idrisi, which means that they help him 
in war if there is a prospect of loot, and in peace refuse to pay him 
taxes. The other sub-tribes are completely independent and refuse 
to recognize the authority of any one. There are many of these 
tribesmen scattered all over the country as far as Muha’il and Birk, 
plying the trade of butchers. Although respected for their bravery, 
they are despised by all true Arabs for their mixed blood and 
their lack of religion, which almost amounts to paganism. 


Sub-tribes :— 
Bal‘aryan, 2,500 men, mostly nomad. 
Beni ‘Isa, 1,200 men, mostly settled. 
Beni Suleim, 2,000 men, mostly nomad. 
Beni Suheim, 600 men, mostly nomad. 


8. Balasmar 


The Balasmar are a strong tribe, reported to number some 9,000 
men, and situated due east of Muha’il, from which they are divided 
by the Reish. The adjoining tribes are the Beni Shihir on the 
north, the Shahran on the east, the Balahmar on the south, and 
the Reish on the west. They are said to be descended from the 
Rijal el-Hajar, and are of the same stock as the Beni Shihir. They 
dwell on the fertile slopes of the hills and up to the long ascent 
known as the ‘Aqabah Sajein to the top of the main ridge of Asir, 
and are known accordingly as people of the mountains or people of 
the Tihamah. Much coffee is grown on the hill terraces, and wheat 
and other cereals round the villages. 
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Jebel Hadhah is the chief centre of the tribe and the most pro- 
ductive. The Ibha-Ta’if road runs through their territory for 
about seven miles between Madfa‘ah and Tanimah. 

The paramount Sheikh of the whole tribe is ‘Ali ibn Mohammed, 
a man of 50, tall and powerful, with a scar over the right eyebrow. 
He lives at Madfa‘ah and is a firm adherent of Idrisi, as are the 
rest of the tribe. Idrisi takes taxes from them. In former days 
Turkish influence reached them, but since Idrisi’s rise to power 
they have been left alone. 

The Balasmar are friendly with the Balahmar and the Beni 
Shihir ; with the Reish and Shahran they are at enmity. Their 
reputation for hospitality and prowess in war is good. 

‘Aliibn R@&’ ih is the mufti of the tribe, a dark-skinned man of about 
55 with a long flowing beard. He is said to have Turkish leanings, 
and is on bad terms with ‘Ali ibn Mohammed, but he is sound in his 
judgements and generous, and is liked by the tribe. 

Paramount Sheikh: ‘Ali ibn Mohammed of Madfa‘ah. 9,000 
men. 


(a) Ahl el-Jibal. 4,000 men. 


Chief villages :— 
Sadwan ‘Ali ibn Hasan. 
Hudhwah Yahya ibn ‘Allamah. 
Al Ikhrein Mohammed ibn Sadiq. 
Madfa‘ah ‘Ali ibn Mohammed. 
La‘ban ‘Ali ibn Sa‘id. 

(6) Ahl et-Tthamah. 5,000 men. 

Chief villages :— 
Ah] Jebel Haddah ‘Abd er-Rahman. 
Umm Zeribah Mohammed ibn Salim. 
Khamis Makhadah . Zaban Abu Sudr. 
Umm Hajju Ghurmallah. 
Ahl Siig el-Ithnein ‘Ali ibn Shehab. 
Hadar Barakat ibn Husein. 


9. Ahl Barak 


The four tribes of Humeidah, Al Misa ibn ‘Ali, Al Isba‘i, and 
Al Jebali are known collectively in Asir as the Ahl Barak, and it 
will therefore be convenient to class them together, although they 
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do not form a confederation or trace their descent to the same 
ancestors. 

The district of Barak begins about 15 miles north of Muha’ il, and 
covers an area of about 20 miles from north to south and 30 miles 
from east to west. It is a fertile country with plentiful rains and 
is largely cultivated, simsim being the principal crop. It is bounded 
on the north and east by the Beni Shihir, on the south by the 
Reish, Al Dureib, and Rabi‘at et-Tahahin, and on the west by 
the Rabi‘ah Mujatirah. The most important tribe is the Humeidah, 
numbering 7,000 men, of whom 4,000 are nomads. They occupy 
the western part of the district, and the Muha’il-Qunfudah road 
from Dhahab to Ghar el-Hindi is in their territory. They quarrel 
with the Al Isba‘i and are divided amongst themselves, the vil- 
lagers favouring the Turks, the nomads Idrisi. Mohammed ibn 
Hayazah is their Sheikh, and the paramount Sheikh of the whole 
district by the nomination of Idrisi. He is a man of about 45, 
and has the reputation of using his position with wisdom and 
moderation. | 

The Al Misa ibn ‘Ali occupy the south-eastern portion of the 
district along the first stages of the Barak—-Taniimah road, and 
number about 3,000 men. They are entirely sedentary and agri- © 
cultural, and disagree with the Al Jebali. They are friendly with 
the Reish and the pro-Idrisi section of the Al Misa. 

The Al Isba‘i are between the Al Misa ibn ‘Ali and the Humeidah 
and north of the Al Jebali. 

Both the Al Isba‘i and Al Jebali are entirely settled in villages. 

Taken as a whole the tribes support Idrisi, with the exception 
of the settled Humeidah, and pay him taxes. They are peaceful 
and pleasure-loving, and by no means fond of war. At the same 
time they are not above harrying small Turkish convoys. The 
road from Muha’ il to Qunfudah, however, is so beset with unfriendly 
tribes that the Turks seldom pass over it except in numbers suff- 
ciently large to repel any ordinary attack. 


Humeidah. Chief Sheikh: Mohammed ibn Hayazah. 7,000 
men. 


Chief villages, 3,000 men. 


A‘jamah Zahir Akhu Talah. 
Rabu‘ el-A‘jamah Mohammed ibn Zahir. 
Jidhreimah Ahmed ibn Hayazah. 
Basham Mohammed ibn Hasan. 


Khabt Al Hajri Abu Désah. 
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Nomads, Chief Sheikh: Fa‘i ibn Hasan. 4,000 men. 


Umm Mahshakah Fa‘i ibn Hasan. 
Mishghalah. 
Marabah. 
Al Jemil. 
Al Sa‘idah. 
Al ‘Ablah. 
Al Mohammed. 
Al Misa ibn ‘Ali. Chief Sheikh : Mohammed Abu Tarash. 
3,000 men. 
Chief villages :— 
Jureihah Abu Dosah. 
Bashamah. 
Al Isba‘s. Chief Sheikh: Hayazah ibn Hasan. 1,500 men. 
Chief villages :— 
Sahil Zaban. 
Khamis Sahil Milbis. 
Umm Ma‘ash Ibn Umm ‘Ariyah. 
Sa‘dah Sa‘id Mohammed ibn Nebiyah 


(well-known merchant). 


Al Jebali. Chief Sheikh: Hawash. 800 men. 
Chief villages :— 
Mifah. 
Uthrub. 


10. Dhawi Barakat 


The Dhawi Barakat are one of the tribes of Ashraf related to the 
Qoreish. They occupy a barren stretch of the sea-coast from 
Shakkat esh-Shamiyah and about 25 miles south, and extend 
inland for about 14 miles. The Wadi Dokhah runs through their 
country and provides water for their annual crop of dukhn and 
dhura. They number only 400 men, but make up for their paucity 
of numbers by their reckless daring. 

Coastal dhows give their shores a wide berth, for they live chiefly 
on what they can make by piracy, and in their swift vessels take 
toll of all who come their way. Their chief is Sherif Hasan Abu 
Mandil, a man about 45 years old, who recognizes the authority 
of neither the Sherif, the Turks, nor the Idrisi. His right-hand 
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man and the one most noted in raiding is Sherif Mohammed ibn 
Sa‘idah. 

They maintain a perpetual feud with their piratical rivals the 
Dhawi Hasan, but are on friendly terms with the Zahran, their 
eastern neighbours, and with the Zobeid to their south. There 
is a small colony of ‘Abadilah Ashraf in their country, which is 
allied to them. 

An offshoot of the tribe lives at Manadil in the Bela‘ir country. 


Paramount Sheikh: Sherif Hasan Abu Mandil. 400 men. 


Clans :— 
Manadil Sherif Zein ibn Qasim. 
Hawatimah Sherif Hashim ibn ‘Ubeid. 
Ruwajihah Sherif Dahshén ibn Khudherr. 


Section of Manadil in Bel&‘ir country. 300 men. 


Chief Sheikh : Abu Talib. 
‘Abid el-Manadil Sheikh Jamis. 


ll. Bela‘er 


The Bela‘ir are a strong and truculent tribe inhabiting the 
country roughly from between Khabt el-‘Umr and Jum‘at Rabi‘ah 
to Habil and J6z Bela‘ir, on the Qunfudah-Barak road. They are 
bounded on the north and north-east by the Zobeid, east by the 
Rabi‘ah Mujatirah, south-east by the Rabi‘at et-Tahahin, south 
by the Aulad el-‘Alaunah, and west by the Marahibah section of 
the Beni Zeid. 

They are divided into main divisions, the Nawashirah, 3,000 
men, and the ‘Umr, 4,000, the former partly settled, the latter 
entirely nomad, and ranging the country to the south of their 
borders. Their situation astride the two main roads from Qun- 
fudah to Muha’il is an excellent one for raiding, and they take full 
advantage of it. They hate the Turks, who can only pass through 
their country in force. The chief Sheikh is ‘Ali ibn Medini, a man 
of 50, who was formerly paramount Sheikh of the whole tribe. 
He was bought over by the Sherif of Mecca in 1912, and his desertion 
of the Idrisi lost him the support of all the ‘Umr and of the 
Nawashirah with the exception of the Firshah and Sa‘dah clans 
and the inhabitants of the village of J6z Bela‘ir. The tribe is still 
split in two, and Sheikh Ibn Kheirah of the Nawashirah has gathered 
most of the power into his hands, and is reckoned amongst the 
Idrisi adherents, 
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Their country includes both plain and hills, and is rich enough 
to give pasture for large herds of camels, goats, and cattle, and to 
grow cereals in the rainy season. They are allied with the Zobeid, 
but are generally at loggerheads with their other neighbours. 
The most extreme section and the one most feared by travellers is 
a colony of about 300 of the Dhawi Barakat, called the Ashraf 
Manadil, living at Manadil, just to the west of J6z Bela‘ir, on the 
main road to Qunfudah. They have lived there for many years 
and have severed all connexion with their parent tribe, but they 
have retained the tribal reputation for lawlessness. Their chief 
is Sherif Abu Talib, who pays allegiance to ‘Ali ibn Medini. The 
colony, however, keeps to itself and does not intermarry with the 
Bela‘ir, nor does it adopt the local custom of allowing its women to 
go unveiled. The Belaé‘ir Arabs are lax in their marriage customs, 
but they do not marry outside their own tribe. Although truculent 
and quarrelsome, they have a reputation for clean fighting, and are 
hospitable to those with whom they are not at feud. 


Paramount Sheikh : ‘Ali ibn Medini of J6z Bela ‘ir. 
(2) Nawashirah. 3,000 men. 
Chief Sheikh : Ibn Kheirah. 


Clans :— 
Shawaridah Abu Tommah. 
Firshah Sa‘d. 
Muja‘adah ‘Ali ibn Ma‘addi. 
Heil el-Muja‘adah Mohammed Munjar. 
Habil Mohammed ibn Hadi. 
Sa‘dah Mohammed ibn ‘Abdu. 


(6) ‘Umr. 4,000 men. 
Mohammed ibn Ahmed. 
Clan :— 
She‘ el-‘Umr Mohammed ibn Musatfir. 


12. Bulgarn 


The Bulqarn are divided into the Bulqarn esh-Sham or es-Serrah 
and the Bulqarn el- Yemen or et-Tihamah, and stretch in a south- 
westerly direction from near Bishah across the tangled mass of 
mountains which form the backbone of the Asir range, and down 
towards the seaward slopes. They are bounded on the north by 
the Shamran and Khath‘am, on the east by the Shahran and 
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nomads of Beni Shihir, on the south by the Beni ‘Amr and Beni 
Shihir, and on the west by the Bel‘aryan and Ghamid. 

The Bulqarn es-Serrah are two-thirds settled and one-third 
nomad, the Sheikh over all being Mash‘ad ibn Bahran, who 
lives at ‘Alayah, a large village about eight hours west of Qal‘ah 
Bishah. He is a rich landowner and also possesses date-groves in 
Bishah. The country appears to be fertile and well wooded, and 
supports large herds of camels, goats, and cattle. The nomads 
draw in to the cultivation during its season, and when it has been 
harvested take flour to Bishah, which they exchange for dates. 
There is a general truce with the Shahran amongst all the tribes 
during the date season at Bishah, which lasts about four months. 
At other times the Bulqarn are at feud with the Shahran, Beni 
Shihir, Ghamid, and Shamran. They are friendly to the Khath‘am 
and Beni ‘Amr. 

The Bulqarn el- Yemen occupy the lowland district of ‘Urdiyah and 
are wholly given up to farming. Their chief Sheikh is Mujarri ibn Sa‘id. 

The two sections of the tribe are friendly and help each other 
in war. They are not remarkable for their courage, but can render 
a good account of themselves. In politics they all favour the Idrisi 
and pay him taxes. They are hospitable in character, and passage 
through their country is generally safe. 


A. Bulgarn esh-Sham or es-Serrah. 6,000 men. 


Chief Sheikh : Mash‘ad ibn Bahran of ‘Alayah. 
1. Settled. 4,000 men. Villages :— 


Al Sihil ‘Abdullah ibn Nasir. 

Al Bargqiiq Hanash ibn Jarawish. 

Sahwah ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abd. 

Nakhlah Merziiq ibn Mohammed. 

Wajran ‘Abdullah ibn Salim. 

2. Nomad. 2,000 men. 

Al ‘Itfafah Ibrahim ibn Masad. 

Al Hirir Misa ibn Ya‘qib. 

Al Dahshan Mohammed ibn Hasan 
B. Bulqarn el- Yemen or et-Tihamah. 1,000 men 

‘Ordiyah Mujarri ibn Sa‘id. 

Al Mabnah Ma‘addi ibn Suweih. 

Al Dhirwah Safar ibn Mohammed. 

Al Atim ‘Abd el-‘Aziz ibn Kheir 


Beni Suheim Mohammed ibn Nasir. 
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Clans :— 
Al esh-Sha‘eir. 
Al Shahbah. 
Beni Tala‘. 
Al et-Mudeifir. 
Al Mizhim. 


13. Al ed-Dureib 


The Al ed-Dureib are a small tribe numbering some 800 men, 
to the north-west of Muha’il. They occupy about ten miles of the 
Sikkat el- Helawiyah from Muha’il to Qunfudah between the villages 
of Turqush and Ma‘mal Al Ikhleif, and stretch up along the Barak 
road for about five miles north of Musabbah, which is in their 
territory. They are bounded on the north by the Al Misa, west 
by the Reish, south-east by the Al Misa, south by the Beni Hilal, 
and west by the Rabi‘at et-Tahahin. They are a good fighting race, 
but are not naturally quarrelsome or bellicose. The Idrisi, how- 
ever, frequently incites them to cut Turkish communications. 
Their country is fertile, and they possess many flocks and herds. 
The Al Misa and Rabi‘at et-Tahahin are friendly to them, the Al 
Jebali, Reish, and Beni Hilal as a rule inimical. They have the 
reputation of being hospitable beyond the ordinary, and travellers 
can journey without fear in their country. 

There is a small offshoot of their nomad subsection, the Al 
Ikhleif, situated in the Rabi‘ah Mujatirah country near Ghar 
el-Hindi, who have cut themselves adrift from the main tribe. 

Mohammed ibn ‘Amr Akhu ‘Abdiyah, a man of 35, is the chief 
Sheikh. He has been to Mecca several times, and frequently goes to 
Sabia. During his absence the tribe is governed by his sister ‘Abdi- 
yah, who married a Turkish officer, now dead, named ‘Ali Bey Rida. 


Chief Sheikh : Mohammed ibn ‘Amr Akhu ‘Abdiyah. 800 men. 


Villages :— 
Turqush Mohammed ibn el-‘Allamah. 
Musabbah Mohammed ibn Hedeyyah. 
Juzan Rajih. 
Wadi Musabbah Mushatir. 
Wadi el-Ushir Ma‘addi. 
Rahah Mohammed ibn Barid. 
‘Ain ed-Dureib Mohammed ibn Kheir. 
Nomad :— 


Al Ikhleif. 
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14. Ghamid 


The Ghamid own a wide stretch of territory in the highlands of 
Southern Hejaz and Northern Asir, roughly from latitude 19° 30’ 
to 20° 15’ and longitude 41° 30’ to 42°. The tribes which adjoin 
them are, on the north the Shalawah, east Shamran, south Bulqarn 
and Bel‘aryan, and west Zobeid and Zahran. It is difficult to 
estimate their numbers, reports varying from Burckhardt’s estimate 
of 5,000 to 10,000 fighting men, to a native estimate of 60,000 men. 
The first is probably as wrong as the last, but there seems no doubt 
that they are considerably more numerous than any of their 
neighbours. 

The inland road from Ibha to Ta’if runs through the midst of 

their country, which is well watered and fertile. The tribe is 
divided into two portions, the nomad and settled, who are always 
at odds with one another. The nomads are Al Seyah, a tall race of 
fine fighters who live to the north of the settled portion and roam 
far afield to the Shalawah country round Turabah, to Ranyah, 
Tathlith, and Wadi Dawasir. They are rich in horses, camels, 
and goats, and recognize no authority. Their chief is Mohammed 
ibn ‘Abd er-Rahman, a man of about 45, and a noted warrior. 
He is entirely independent of outside influences. 
- The chief of the settled Arabs is ‘Aziz ibn Musheit, a young man 
of 25 years of age, who follows the Sherif of Mecca and frequently 
visits him. He is at enmity with Mohammed ibn ‘Abd er-Rahman. 
A large number of his men go yearly to Mecca, Jiddah, and Ta ‘if 
and act as porters during the pilgrim season. They remain there 
for about four months, and return with supplies for the rest of the 
year. Many invest their savings in rifles, which they buy at one 
of the two chief markets, Ru’eis near Jiddah or Nuzilah Beni 
Malik. They also buy rifles from the Rijal el-M‘a. Although 
not noted for their fighting skill they yet are frequently at war, 
their chief foes being the Zahran, and after them the Bel‘aryan, 
Bulqarn, Shamran, and Shahran. The Al Seyah, who are the 
better fighters, combine with them when trouble with the Zahran 
arises. Their friends are the Zobeid and Beni Malik of Hejaz. 

Their women occupy a much more important position than in 
most tribes, and take an equal share in all harder forms of manual 
labour, and even have a say in the tribal councils. The tribe is 
still nicknamed the Khadimin ed-Derwishah, after a woman who 
died about fifty years ago, having ruled them for nearly 40 years. 
The women also weave camel’s-hair garments and blankets. Owing 
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to the annual migration to the Hajj, the tribe is more civilized 
than most and has a good reputation for hospitality. 

In May 1915 some of their Sheikhs, whose names are not known, 
wrote to the Idrisi proposing to join him. The Idrisi advised them 
to keep quiet until a more favourable moment arrived, but sent 
a Qadhi to collect money from them. At the beginning of 1916 he 
was still in communication with them. 

A man of importance in the tribe is Salih ibn ‘Ajalah. He is the 
richest merchant and controls most of the trade between Mecca and 
the Ghamid. The export of tobacco, of which a considerable 
amount is grown, is entirely in his hands. 

Another man of influence is Mohammed ibn ‘Ali of the Beni Kebir. 
He was chosen as one of the representatives of Asir in the Ottoman 
Parliament ten years ago, and went to Constantinople for one 
session. Not liking the life, he resigned his seat, but still keeps up’ 
his Turkish connexions. 


Paramount Chief: ‘Aziz ibn Musheit. 


(a) Settled : 
Beni Dhubyan Mohammed ibn Ati. 
Beni Kebir Ism&‘il ibn Mohammed. 
Beni Kebir Mohammed ibn Ibrahim. 
Bal Jurashi Hizam ibn [sma ‘il. 
Humran Sa‘id ibn Mohammed. 
Al edh-Dhafir Salih ibn Yasin. 
Al Ramadah Sa‘id ibn Habib. 
Al Za‘lah Dhiyab ibn Nasir. 
Beni Sandal ‘Abd er-Rahman el-Merziiq. 
Al Bahdan Mubarak ibn Muwalla. 
Al Bah Dhafir ibn Sa ‘id. 
Ahl Wadi Shibriqah Salim ibn Mohammed. 
Al Ferza‘ah Hizam ibn Husein. 
Beni Munababah Fa’iz ibn Mohammed. 
Beni ‘Omar Mubarak ibn Muwalla (different 

from above). 

Ahl Wadi Batat Mohammed ibn Mukhasir. 
Beni Lam Sa‘id ibn ‘Abdullah. 
Al Lahdah Mohammed ibn Dhubyan 
Beni Muntazar Haneish ibn ‘Ablah. 
Beni Talaq Mohammed ibn Sa ‘id. 
Beni Khutheim 
Beni Jabiis ‘Atiyat Allah 
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Beni ‘Abdillah Mohammed ibn Ferhat. 
Beni Mintisher ‘Ali Jamah. 
Beni Balsham 
Beni Nashir 
Bal Hirsh Mohammed ibn ‘Atiyah. 
(6) Nomad. 
Al Seyah Mohammed ibn ‘Abd er-Rah- 
man. 
15. Ahl Hala 


The Ahl Hali consist of four tribes, which may conveniently be 
considered together, since, although of different origin, they are 
politically one, sharing the same country, uniting against common 
enemies, and being ruled over by one chief. Their country embraces 
the coastal village of Hali and the district round of the same name. 
The boundary starts from the coast about five miles north of Hali, 
runs north-east along the Beni Ya‘lah territory, and thence follows 
a line parallel to the Hali—-Jum‘ah Rabi‘ah road and about four 
miles to the west, up to Kidwah, which is 18 miles NNE. from 
Hali and close to the boundary of the ‘Umr section of the Bela‘ir. 
Thence it goes south-east for about ten miles along the Rabi‘at et- 
Tahahin and Beni Dhi’b territory to Kiyah, which is 21 miles NE. 
of Hali. Here it reaches the Beni Hilal and follows their line towards 
the coast, which it touches about 12 miles south of Hali. 

The four tribes are the ‘Abid el-Emir, Ghawanimah, Aulad el-- 
‘Alaunah, and Kinanah, who are all settled with the exception of the 
Salalimah clan of the ‘Abid el-Emir and the Fellahah clan of the 
Aulad ‘Alaunah, both small and unimportant units. 

The largest tribe is the Aulad el-‘Alaunah, who number 3,000 
men and are strung out along the Jum‘ah Rabi‘ah road from Kidwah 
to Minjiyah. 

Next in importance are the Ghawanimah (1,500) from Radha to 
Kha’i along the Muha’il road, then Kinanah from the Beni Hilal 
to Minjiyah, and finally the ‘Abid el-Emir (600 men) on the Beni 
Dhi’b frontier. 

The paramount Sheikh over all is Ibn ‘Aji, a man of about 55, 
who in the past was a friend of the Turks, but seceded to the Idrisi 
when the latter began to grow powerful. The Turks used to occupy 
Hali, but they were driven out sixteen years ago, and have been 
unable to regain a footing. The confederation is a rich one, having 
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sufficient water for its agricultural needs and possessing large herds 
of cattle. 

They are noted warriors and maintain feuds with all their neigh- 
bours. The Rijal el-M‘a are the only tribe whom they regard with 
friendly eyes. Their relations towards each other are at times 
strained, but they unite for common defence and when the Idrisi 
calls them out. 

The ‘Abid el-Emir were originally slaves of Sudanese stock, but 
have long since gained their emancipation and now rank on an 
equality with the Arabs. A number of them go every year on 
the Pilgrimage to Mecca, where they have an evil reputation for 
robbery and theft. 

The Kinadnah are an ancient and famous tribe, who probably 
came into being about a. D. 100, and are descended from the Mudhar 
branch of Nizar. The Qoreish are a branch of them. They were 
at first settled near Mecca, and took a prominent part against 
Mohammed the Prophet, by whom they were subdued. When 
Africa was invaded part of the tribe went to the Sudan, where they 
are still found in Kordofan, while others went to Egypt and from 
there pushed as far west as Morocco. ‘The Arabian remnant had 
meantime taken up their residence near Hali, where they were 
reported to be by Ibn Batitah in 1353. 

Some severe fighting took place in the Hali country during the 
campaign of the Sherif of Mecca and the Turks, in 1910, in which 
the Ahl Hali, who were fighting for the Idrisi, gave a good account 
of themselves. 


Paramount Sheikh : Ibn ‘Aji of Aulad el-‘Alaunah. 
(a) ‘Abid el-Emir. 600 men. Ibn Saghir. 


Villages :— 

Kiyad Ibn Zemim. 

Sabt el-Kiyad ‘Hasan ibn Ahmed. 
Bedouin :— 

Salalimah. 

(6) Ghawanimah. 1,500 men. Khalil el-Ghanim. 

Villages :— 

Kha’i Ibn Shabib. 


Kidwat el-Ghawanimah Hasan Ghebeish. 
Radha Mohammed ibn ‘Ajjil. 
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(c) Aulad el-‘Alaunah. 3,000 men. Hasan Shijeifi. 


Villages :— 
Minjiyah ‘Ali Shumeih. 
Bei‘shi Ghabeish. 
Feriq | Hasan Sih. 
Fiqaéhah Medini. 
Masha ’ikh ‘Ali Sheikh. 
Salamah ‘Ali Seriiwi. 
‘Ajam Je‘eirah Ahmari. 
Bedouin :— 
Fellahah. 


(d) Kinanah. Subdivided into :— 
1. Shawarah. 1,000 men. Mohammed ibn ‘Abd. 


Villages :— 
Kidwat el-‘Abid Merziigq. 
Beidein Abu ‘Alam. 
Sheikh ‘Ali Mubarak ibn Hasan. 
Makhshiish Shami ibn ‘Abbas. 
Siiq el-Ithnein Makh- Ahmed ibn ‘Abbas. 
shiish 
Qadab Ibn Zaghlul. 
2. Beni Yahya. 400 men. Sheikh: Abu Radiyah. 
Villages :— ; 
Sulb Mohammed ibn Hadi. 
Ma‘ashiyah ‘Ali Dellaq. 
Al Khirshan Sa‘id ‘Abdullah ibn Khirshah. 
Melhah. 


16. Dhawi Hasan 


The Dhawi Hasan occupy the coast-line from just north of Lith 
down to Shakkat esh-Shamiyah, a distance of about 45 miles, and 
inland to the beginning of the mountains, which are here only a few 
miles from the sea. They are of Sherifial stock and connected with 
the Qoreish, but they do not reflect credit on the tribe, for they pay 
small attention to religion and concentrate all their energies on 
piracy, being the most notorious band of freebooters and sea-robbers 
along the whole coast. The Turks have a garrison about two hours 
inland from their main town of Lith, and exercise a certain restraint 
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over them ; but the Dhawi Hasan hate both the Turks and the Sherif, 
and what little deference they show to any one is paid to the Idrisi, 
who is sufficiently far away to be attractive. Sherif Mustur repre- 
sents the Sherif at Lith, and collects a certain amount of taxes. 

The chief of the tribe is Sherif Mohammed ibn Hasan ibn el-‘Aud, 
whose name is known with dread by every sailor along the coast. 
Almost equally feared are his followers, Sherif Isma‘il Abu Khurfan, 
Sherif Rajib ibn Dajhid, and Murzut ibn Bekhit, a Sudanese slave 
who won his freedom by his skill in raiding. They are friendly 
with the Zahran and Juhadlah, their eastern and northern neigh- 
bours, but have a long-standing feud with the Dhawi Barakat, 
who lie to their south. 

The Dhawi Hasan possess many slaves, and the cruelty with 
which they are treated is notorious in the Hejaz. Blacks captured 
at sea are invariably enslaved and hamstrung to minimize their 
chance of escape. 


Chief Sheikh : Sherif Mohammed ibn Hasan ibn el-‘Aud. 3,000 


men. 
Al Asaf Sherif Hasan ibn Husein. _ 
Khumjan Sherif Mahjiib ibn Barakat. 
Al Hasan ibn Ahmed Sherif Haza‘ ibn Fuzan. 
Al Jisas Sherif Bureik ibn Ahmed. 


17. Beni Hasan 


The Beni Hasan inhabit the country between Wadis Heiran 
and Habl from the sea to about 20 miles inland and are bounded 
on the north by the Beni Marwan, on the south by the Beni ‘Abs, 
and on the east by the Beni Zeid. They are firm friends of the 
Beni ‘Abs, who protect them and range over their country, and 
they keep on good terms both with the Beni Zeid, whom they 
fear, and with the Beni Marwan. In number about 2,000 souls, 
they can put 500 fighting men into the field. Manjiir is their chief 
village, about 20 miles ESE. of Midi; Hasan es-Sa‘id and Musa 
Hasan their chief Sheikhs 


18. Bens Hilal 


The Beni Hilal occupy a broad expanse of country stretching 
from the Sikkat esh-Sheraf between Hali and Muha’il to Birk on the 
sea-shore. 

Their exact boundary starts at Sabt es-Sawalah, about 23 miles 
from Hali, and runs just north of the Sikkat esh-Sheraf and Wadi 
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Dofa‘ up to within 4 miles of Muha’il, a total distance of about 
34 miles. On the north they are bounded by the Rabi‘at et-Tahahin 
and Al ed-Dureib. From Sirr the boundary goes south-west to 
Birk, marching first with the Al Misa, and finally near the coast 
with the Munjahah. The coast is theirs for about 18 miles north of 
Birk, and then the boundary goes inland and so up to Sabt es- 
Sawalah along the Hali border. The country is densely wooded 
and provides pasturage for large herds of camels and goats. The 
tribe is divided into the Ahl Birk, the Al Ikhtarsh, who live in the 
direction of Muha’il, and are subdivided into the Al Misjar and Al 
Umm Jam‘ah, and the Arabs of the western parts whose sub- 
divisions have not been ascertained. The Al Ikhtarsh are said 
to number 5,000 men, and the remainder, including the Ahl Birk, 
7,000. 

The Ahl Birk and the Arabs inhabiting the villages along the sea- 
coast, such as Nakhl el-Birk, Nahid, and Sobakhah, form the only 
respectable portion of the tribe. They cultivate a little, grow date- 
trees in some of the villages, and supplement this by collecting salt 
near Birk, which they sell to their neighbouring tribes. Mohammed 
ibn ‘Abdu is the chief Sheikh, a man of 35 years of age and a staunch 
adherent of the Idrisi. He is nominal chief over the whole tribe, 
and does in fact have considerable influence over them. But to 
keep them entirely in check is almost an impossibility, for they 
have the well-earned reputation of being one of the wildest and most 
intractable tribes of the Asir. 

Almost pagan, they lead an entirely nomadic life, subsisting on 
meat and milk and buying what little they need from outside. 
They have closed the Sikkat esh-Sheraf to the Turks, who are obliged 
to travel by the more northern roads, the Sikkat el-Helawiyah or 
the Rarak road, and even ordinary travellers do not dare to pass 
through their country except in large armed parties. As far as 
they may be said to have any politics, they are pro-Idrisi, but they 
are far too out of hand to be of value as allies. They are at daggers 
drawn with all the neighbouring tribes with the exception of the 
Rijal el-M‘a, whose hand they fear. 

‘Ali ibn ‘Abdu, the Sheikh of Birk, was recently reported to be in 
the pay of the Turks, and to be smuggling mails up to Ibha, but 
the well-known attitude of the tribe renders this improbable. In 
1910 the Sherif tried to suborn him with the offer of £3,000. ‘Ali 
ibn ‘Abdu’s only reply was to send him a Mauser cartridge. 

Mohammed ibn Hasan, chief of the Al Ikhtarsh, is a notorious 
highwayman, and has a most unsavoury reputation for treachery 
and cunning. - 
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1. Ahl Birk. Chief Sheikh : Mohammed ibn ‘Abdu, of Birk. 
Other prominent Sheikhs :— 
‘ Ali ibn ‘Abdu (Sheikh of Birk). 
‘Ali ibn Muqdi (merchant). 
Sha‘ban. 
Mohammed ibn Fayy. 
2. Western Arabs. 


3. Al Ikhtarsh. Mohammed ibn Hasan. 
Al Migjar. 
Al Umm Jam‘ah. 
19. Ja‘dah 


A small Sunni tribe between the Beni Marwan and Masarihah, 
just south of Wadi Ta‘ashar, about 10 miles north of Midi. Their 
chief Sheikhs are Mohammed Ahmed and Sheikh Magbul, both 
of whom have been fighting for the Idrisi. 


20. Ja‘afirah 


One of the 20 tribes of Ashraf. They are settled in and round 
J6z el-Ja‘afirah to the north of Jeizin. Sherif Mohammed ‘Ali is 
their chief Sheikh. He is said to be secretly disaffected to the 
Idrisi, but openly is on good terms with him. The tribe numbers 
about 600 men. 


21. Khamisin 


A tribe, rather smaller than the Beni ‘Abs, inhabiting the hills 
east of Haradh. They are allies of their western neighbours, the 
Beni Marwan, and adherents of the Idrisi. Their chief village is 
Siiq el-Mugh4sil, where a market is held every Sunday. 


22. Khath‘am 


The Khath‘am are a small settled tribe on the Ibha-Ta’if road, 
with the Shamran to their north and west and the Bulqarn to 
their east and south. They do not muster more than 1,500 men 
and are partly nomadic. The chief village of the settled portion is 
Lasfar, where lives their chief Sheikh, Juheish ibn ‘Aqad, an old 
man of 60. The nomads are camel-owners, and are almost all 
engaged in the carrying trade to Bishah and Namas. They excel in 
fighting, and are allied with the Bulqarn and Shamran. 
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Their chief menace comes from the Ghamid, and the Khath‘am, 
Bulgarn, Beni ‘Amr, and Shamran all unite against that powerful 
tribe when it threatens any one of them. In politics they favour the 
Idrisi. The tribe traces its descent back to the Rijal el-Hajar. 


Paramount Sheikh : Juheish ibn ‘Aqad of Lasfar. 
(a) Settled sections :— 


Al Murrah Thawwib ibn Nasir. 

Al Serdan Mohammed ibn ‘Alam. 
(6) Nomad sections :— 

Mazariqah Juheish ibn ’Aqad. 

Al Selman Shuweib ibn Mohammed. 


23. Bent Malsk 


The Beni Malik live to the north of Ibha, their southern boundary 
being only 2 miles away. The adjoining tribes are: on the north 
the Balahmar, east the Shahran, south the Beni Mugheid, and west 
the ‘Alqam el-Hul and Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah. 

They are of Qahtan stock, and with the Beni Mugheid, Rufeidat 
el-Yemen, and ‘Alqam el-Hul form what is, strictly speaking, Asir. 
The tribe numbers about 5,000 men, of whom 2,000 are nomads. 

The villagers are under Sheikh ‘Ali ibn Ma‘addi, and are divided 
into the three chief clans of Al el-Mujemmil, Beni Rizam, and Beni 
Rabi‘ah. They are Turkish in sympathy with the exception of the 
Beni Rizam, whose Sheikh, Tahir Abu Hashar, was imprisoned for 
a year at [bha for attempting a revolt. They all pay taxes, and 
are peaceful and unwarlike people, looked down on by all the 
neighbouring tribes, who have named them in derision ‘ Jauba ’ 
_or donkeys. 

The nomads are good fighters, and pay only a nominal allegiance 
to the Turks. They come into the villages during the harvest, and 
for the rest of the year wander to the east round Jinfur, an isolated 
village of theirs in the Shahran country, or go down to the ‘Alqam 
el-Hul or Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah. They are at enmity with the Beni 
Tha‘labah section of the Balahmar. 

The country is fertile, and largely supplies Ibha with fruits. 

‘Ali ibn Ma‘addi, the chief Sheikh, is an old man of 60, and is 
a member of the Ibha town council. He is reported to be mean 
and avaricious. 

Sa‘d ibn Dhuh, the chief of the nomads, is a brave old warrior of 
over 70, and is anti-Turk. He is supported by his seven sons. 
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(a) Settled. 3,000 men. 
Chief Sheikh : ‘Ali ibn Ma‘addi. 
Pis-konk Ahmed Ibn ‘Ali. 
. { Mansir ibn Ma‘addi. 
Chief religious Sheikh : Mufti ibn Khudra. 


1. Al el-Mujemmil. Misa ibn Mushafi. 


Seyyad 


Chief villages :— 
Al Atana Sheikh Humeidi. 
Sertir Sheikh Malaf. 
Shab Abu Shamil ibn Ghatiyah 
Al Umm Ruwi Mohammed Abu Qahas. 
2. Bent Rizam. Tahir Abu Hashar. 
Chief village :— 
Al Umm Ruweidi Abu Aftan. 
3. Bent Rabi‘ah. 
Chief villages :— 
Al Ya‘lah ‘Walad Abu Dhibah. 
Mahalah ‘Aliyah Mohammed ibn Shuweil. 
Mahalah Sifla ; Ahmed ‘Ali Dhibah. 
“Ajj Yahya ibn ‘Audah. 
Wadi ‘Atf Mohammed ibn Jeran. 
Al Tabib ‘Abdullah ibn Na‘sah. 
Nejlah Mohammed ibn Na‘sah, his 
brother. 
Al Ghalidh Walad Ibn Dufran. 
Al La‘san Mohammed ibn Ahmed. 
Al Felat Nasir ibn Muzallifah. 
Al Jerja Sheikh Qadan. 
Al Lashran Yahya ibn Lashran. 
Darah Ahmed ibn Muftih. 
4. Other villages. 
Muslit Ibn eth-Thibeit. 
Meiza‘a ‘Ali ibn Sudan. 
Feyah ‘Ali ibn Shahr. 
Melahah Misfar ibn Humrah. 


‘Ali Ghareifah. 
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(5) Nomads. 2,000 men. 
Chief Sheikh : Sa‘d ibn Dhuh. 


Clans :— 
Al Habashi Sa‘d ibn Dhuh. 
Al Rumei‘an Sheikh Sofar. 
Beni Minbah Sheikh Salikhah. 


Sheikh Mujerri of Junfar. 


24. Bent Marwan 


A Sunni tribe numbering about 1,000 fighting men and inhabit- 
ing the country from Wadi Heiran on the south almost to Wadi 
Ta‘ashar on the north. They are bounded on the north by the 
Masarihah, on the east by the Ahl Haradh and Khamisin, and 
on the south by the Beni Hasan. The port of Midi is in their 
country, and their chief village is Siq el-Keirén. Formerly they 
were partisans of the Idrisi, but they rebelled against him when 
he accepted help from the Italians. They are evidently still dis- 
loyal, for the Idrisi is reported to have sent a punitive expedition 
against Ibn Bakri, their chief Sheikh, in November 1915. Sheikh 
Tahir ‘Ali is the Sheikh of Midi. 


25. Masarthah 


A Sunni tribe supporting the Idrisi, who occupy the country 
from Wadi Ta‘ashar almost up to Abu ‘Arish and Jeizan on the 
north and east to the first foot-hills. They are bounded on the 
north by the Reish, on the south by the Ja‘dah and Beni Marwan, 
and on the east by the Beni Mohammed. Their chief village is 
Samtah, and they are said to muster 1,000 fighting men. The 
chief Sheikhs are Ahmed Masawah, ‘Othman Siwadi, Abu Halim, 
and Yahya Mihah. 


26. Bent Mohammed 
A tribe east of the Masarihah in the hills south-east of Jeizan. 
They support the Idrisi. 
27. Bent Mugherd 


The Beni Mugheid are a fine fighting tribe dwelling in the steep 
hill country which leads up to Ibha from the south and in and 
around Ibha itself. The adjoining tribes are: on the north the 
‘Alqam el-Hil and Beni Malik, on the east the Shahran, on the 
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south the Sha‘af Rashah and Al Yinfa‘ah sections of the Shahran 
and the Rabi‘at el- Yemen, and on the west the Rijal el-M‘a. 

Their southern limit is the Wadi Shahlah, which flows into the 
Wadi Dhilah (or Dhil‘a) at Heidat et-Tihamiyah. The tribe numbers 
about 7,000 men, of whom more than 5,000 are firm adherents of the 
Turks, and as their fortresses are practically impregnable in Arab 
warfare, they are a valuable asset to the Ottoman Government. 

The tribe is divided into seven divisions, the Al Yazid, Al Najih, 
Al el-Wazi, Al Umm Sheraf, Al Umm Jerei‘at, Al Umm Wadi Malah, 
and Al Weimian. Their country is fertile, with running streams, 
and produces coffee and fruits. 

The Al Yazid are the ruling clan and are subdivided into the 
families of Ibn Mufarrih, Al Abu Sarah, and Aulad el-Emir Moham- 
med ibn ‘A’idh, who ruled supreme over all Asir before the days 
of the Turks and the Idrisi. 

The Idrisi’s rise to power has split up many a tribe in Asir which 
was formerly united, and the Al Yazid have not escaped the general 
feeling of discord. The head of the Aulad el-Emir Mohammed ibn 
‘Aidh is Hasan ibn ‘Ali, a young man of 26, who has already dis- 
tinguished himself in battle. He was at one time with the Idrisi, 
but in 1910 was bribed by the Sherif of Mecca and seceded to the 
Turks, who made him Vali of Asir, which strictly speaking only 
includes the tribes of Beni Malik, ‘Alqam, Rufeidat el- Yemen, and 
Beni Mugheid, who are all descended from Qahtan, but is used 
loosely to include all the tribes from Wada‘ah to Zahran. In 
practice he only rules those tribes who recognize Turkish authority. 
The Turks, as is their custom with local chiefs whom they wish 
to keep in good humour, have made him a Bey. His own house 
is divided against him, for while his cousins Nasir and Mohammed 
ibn ‘Abd er-Rahman support him and occupy positions under the 
Turks, the rest of his family, including his brother ‘Ali, a young 
man of 20, have Idrisi sympathies and refuse to countenance the 
Government. The family lives at Reidah and Harmalah, about 
15 miles to the south-west of Ibha, Hasan ibn ‘Ali himself occupying 
the strong fortress of Qasr ‘Ali ibn Mohammed. 

The Aulad ibn Mufarrih live at Sijah, three miles north of Reidah, 
and are descendants of Sheikh Mufarrih, who ruled over Asir until 
he was ousted by the house of A’idh. On this account there has 
always been ill-feeling between the two families, which has developed 
into open hatred in the present generation owing to the murder of 
Ahmed ibn Mufarrih, father of ‘Abdullah ibn Mufarrih, by the father 
of Hasan ibn ‘Ali some years ago. 

The Aulad ibn Mufarrih rebelled against the Turks when the 
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Idrisi arose, and under ‘Abdullah ibn Mughethil defeated a force 
sent against them. ‘Abdullah ibn Mufarrih is their chief, a man 
of 45, who holds the title of Bey from the Turks, and on account of 
his large estate and his landed property in Ibha is outwardly on good 
terms with them, but secretly in communication with the Idrisi. 

Of the Al Abu Sarah, whose head-quarters are at Dhohyah, just 
to the north of Sijah, ‘Ali ibn Lahiq and his son Husein were for- 
merly with the Turks, but have seceded and allied themselves with 
the Aulad ibn Mufarrihe Mohammed Abu Disah has long been 
a noted opponent of the Turks. 

The Al Najih are just to the west of Ibha and are divided in their 
sympathy. Their Sheikh, Yahya ibn Salim, was taken captive and 
imprisoned by the Idrisi five years ago for refusing to pay taxes 
to him. 

The Al el-Wazi live near the ‘Alqam el-Hil boundary, and are 
especially noted for their bravery, which has earned their nickname 
of Turk el-‘Arab. They are all pro-Turk. 

The Al Umm Sherff are all settled along the Al Sirhan (Shahran) 
boundary and are entirely out of hand, being at open enmity with 
the Turks and all their neighbours, as well as their own tribe. Their 
country is the focus of all the thieves and highwaymen of the dis- 
trict, and they continually hold up the roads and rob innocent 
travellers. They also go up to the Wadi Tayyah in the Rabi‘ah 
wa Rufeidah district, and help the Al Harith in their war against 
society. The most notorious amongst them are ‘Abdullah ibn 
Mifdhil, Nasir and Misa ibn Sherein, and Gharaém ibn Rabih. 

The Al Umm Jerei‘at and Al Umm Wadi Malah are both settled 
in and round Ibha, and are with the Government. 

The Al Weiman, a small section of 400 men who live near the 
Rabi‘ah border to the south, are under the influence of the Idrisi. 

The Beni Mugheid are not a quarrelsome race and live at peace 
with all their neighbours, except the Rijal el-M‘a, with whom they 
have a hereditary feud. They take a considerable part in the local 
government, occupying many of the smaller posts, such as clerk- 
ships and the like, and a few have been chosen to represent Asir 
in the Ottoman Parliament. Amongst these are Ahmed ibn Umm 
Shibah of the Al Umm Mufarrih, a man of 50, fat, dark, and of 
average height. He is an eloquent speaker, a keen politician, and 
very pro-Turk with a strong hatred of the Sa‘dah. When at Ibha 
he sits on the ‘ Mejlis Beledi’. He is a rich landowner, but is 
unpopular on account of his meanness. 

‘Ali ibn Khanfur is another deputy, and belongs to the Al Umm 
Wadi Malah. He belongs to a middle-class family, his people being 
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traders in hides ina small way. He used to be Bashkatib of accounts 
in Ibha, having worked his way up from a small clerkship. He is 
a small man of about 40; his face is pitted with small-pox. He is 
very intelligent, and used to be religious, but has latterly taken to 
drink. He is not liked by the tribe. 

Mohammed ibn ‘Aziz, of the Al Umm ManAadhir, is another man 
of importance. He married a sister of Husein Eff. weled Muzeiqah 
Julas, a deputy for Asir and the Finance Minister (Sandiiq Amini), 
and is accustomed to act for the latter during his absence abroad. 
He is also responsible for assessing the taxes in all the Turkish 
districts. A man of 25 years of age, small and dark, he is clever 
and has a good reputation. His brother, Mansir ibn ‘Aziz, was 
sent to Constantinople three years ago to represent certain grievances 
of the people of Ibha, and succeeded in securing the dismissal of 
several Turkish officials. 

Mohammed ibn Musallat, who is Sheikh of the Al Umm Wadi 
Malah, is also president of the town council, or Mejlis Beledi, at Ibha. 
A man of 30 years of age; he is not liked by the tribe, but is capable 
and has a fine fighting record. He is also a rich landowner. 


(a) Al Yazid. (Mugheid el-Khotah). 300 men. 

1. Auléd el-Emir Mohammed ibn ‘A’idh. 
Hasan ibn ‘Ali, paramount chief. 
‘Abdullah ibn ‘Ali, his brother. 
Nasir ibn ‘Abd er-Rahman ibn ‘A’idh broth 
Mohammed ibn ‘Abd er-Rahman ibn ‘A’idh | pee 
‘A’idh ibn ‘Abd er-Rahman ibn ‘A’idh are cousins 
‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abd er-Rahman ibn ‘A’idh § of the above, 
Sa‘d ibn Nasir. 

2. Aulad ibn Mufarrih. 
‘Abdullah ibn Mufarrih. 
Sa‘d ibn Mufarrih. 
‘Abd er-Rahman ibn Mufarrih. 
‘Abdullah ibn Mujethil. 


3, Al Abu Sarah. 
‘Ali ibn Lahiq. 
Husein ibn ‘Ali, his son. 
Lahiq ibn Hisn. 
Husein ibn Merzim. 
Mohammed Abu Disah. 
‘Abd er-Rahman ibn el-Qadhi Mufti. 
Ahmed ibn El-Qadhi. 
EBe2 
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(b) Al Najih. 1,500 men. 
Chief Sheikh : Yahya ibn Salim 


Chief villages:— ° 
‘Ithrabain Mohammed ibn Salim 
‘Alayah Ahmed ibn Mirai. 
‘Azizah ‘A’idh el-Felwalli. 
Al Jerr el- Wadi Mohammed Dalih. 
J6z Ahmed ibn ‘Ali. 
Imsiqah Mohammed ibn Delbth. 
Al Umm Hanak Mohammed ibn Sa‘id. 
Al Umm Shi‘bah Umm Saghair. 
Umm Misrab Mishar ibn ‘Ali. 
Al Tamim Mohammed et-Tamam. 
Al Sakran Mohammed ibn ‘A’idh. 
Al el-Jabei‘i Mohammed ibn Sultan. 


(c) Al el-Wazi. 1,800 men. 
Paramount Sheikh : Mohammed ibn ‘Awad. 


Chief villages :— 
Badlah Mohammed ibn ‘Abdullah. 
Umm Shahrah Ahmed ibn ‘Ali. 
Shebarijah Ahmed edh-Dhi’b. 
Al Zeidi — ‘Ali Hejazi. 
Al Umm Zenwah MushAfi ibn Sa‘id. 
Bedouin :— . 
Umm Naghalah ‘Ali ibn Salamah. 


(d) Al Umm Sheradf. 600 men. 


Chief Sheikh : Ahmed ibn Shiblan. 
Chief villages :— 


El-Husn el-A’la ‘Abdullah ibn Nazih. 
El-Husn el-Asfal Mohammed ibn Nazih. 

Al Bel Fellah Sa‘d ibn Mufarrih. 

‘Umarat ‘Abdullah Abu Lahbah. 

Al Umm Nesim ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Ali esh-Sha‘ir. 
Beni Jura‘i ‘Ali ibn Jurfileish. 


Khadbah Beni Jura‘i Ahmed el-Juthradi. 
Mugheid el-Wata ‘Abdullah ibn Nimshah. 
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(ec) Al Umm Jeres‘at. 1,000 men. 
Chief Sheikh : ‘Abdullah ibn Nimshah. 


Chief villages :— 
Rudaf Mohammed ibn Misa. 
Busrah Sebeih. 
Musheyy Nasir ibn ‘Areidan. 
Merjat Mohammed ibn Hadi. 
Heilah Mohammed el-‘Asmi. 
‘Arin - Sa‘id ibn ‘Abdullah Humran. 
Ja‘ad Mohammed ibn ‘Abit. 
Jitat Ferhan Ibn Serir. 


(f) Al Umm Wadi Malah of Ibha. 1,500 men 
Chief Sheikh : Mohammed ibn Musallat. 


Chief villages :— 
Miftahah ‘A’idh ibn Darash. 
Qara Mubarak Mirwa. 
Manadhi Mohammed ibn Feza‘. 
Na‘man (‘Abid el-‘A’idh) Sa‘id ibn Faraj. 
Rabu‘ ‘Ali Dibah. 
Makhlitah Merziiq ibn Delmakh. 
Khishi Nasir ibn Meri, 
Umm Nusab Humeid ibn Nimshah. 
Muqabil Shai Abu Na‘mah. 

(g) Al Weiman. 400 men. 

Mohammed ibn Musa‘idi. 

Chief villages :-— 
Dafan Abu Shenlah. 
Wadi Kheishah Abu Hanash. 

Nomads :— 
Al Weilah Mohammed ibn Mushari. 
Al Yazid esh-Sha‘af. 150 men living in Shahran country. 
Yahya ibn Hadir. 

Clans :— 
Al M‘alaf Sa‘d ibn Tali. 
Al Hamam Mohammed Abu Hamamah. 


Al Ba‘wal Sheikh Siidan. 
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28. Munjahah 


The Munjahah occupy the sea-coast and a few miles inland from 
just south of Birk almost to Shuqaiq, and are bounded on the north 
by the Beni Hilal, east by the Rijal el-M‘a and south by the tribes 
of Mikhlaf el-Yemen. They muster about 6,000 men, of whom 
five-sixths are nomads. The villagers live in the small ports of 
Wasm, Wahlah, and Khasa‘ah. They have a little cultivation, 
a few date-trees, and eke out their existence by acting as porters 
in their own villages and at Birk. These places, though small, are 
important as being the chief inlets for arms and ammunition, 
a, trade which is chiefly in the hands of the Rijal el-M‘a. The Idrisi 
stations his port officers at them, but the Rijal el-M‘a, who treat 
with him as equals rather than subjects, refuse to recognize his 
right to tax them, and he does not press the point. The Munjahah, 
however, all pay him taxes, Sheikh Hasan Fasikh being deputed 
to collect them. 

The nomads are fairly well off in sheep and camels. They are 
fishermen and sell dried fish in the interior. They also export dom 
nuts to Musawwa'. 

Their reputation is very evil and even their guests sleep with 
their rifles by their sides. Their solemn oath has no meaning for 
them and they are notorious for their treachery. Before the Idrisi 
reduced them to order they were slave-dealers and kidnappers, 
highwaymen and sea-pirates, and used to raid right up to Muha’il 
and Barak. 

They do not dare now to commit more than an occasional robbery 
or murder, for the Idrisi’s police are always stationed in their country 
and punish severely any attempt to return to the old way of living. 

They are disliked by all the surrounding tribes, but in ordinary 
times they wander out of their country to the Bahr ibn Sekeinah 
and Beni Hilal. They do not go south of Shuqaiq at all, having no 
wish to come into closer contact with the Idrisi than is necessary. 

Their chief Sheikh, ‘Ali ibn Fayy, is a man of 45 years of age, and 
helps the Idrisi to maintain law and order. His house is in Wasm, 
where he owns considerable property. He has seen much fighting 
and always leads his tribe in battle. 


Chief Sheikh: ‘Ali ibn Fayy. 6,000 men. 
(a) Settled. 1,000 men. 
Chief villages :— 
Qahmah ‘A’idh ibn ‘Isa. 
Wasm Mohammed ibn Fayy. 
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Rehasa‘ah Mohammed ibn Tali‘. 
Raqabah ‘Omar ibn Mohammed. 
Wahlah Mohammed ibn Gharamah. 
(6) Nomad: Mohammed ibn Zeid. 5,000 men. 
Chief clans :— 
Al Umm Khareis Mohammed ibn Zeid. 
Al ‘Abdiyah. 
Al Zeid. 
Al Umm Hadish. 
Al Sariyah. 
Al esh-Shihbi. 
Walad Islam. 
29, Al Misa 


The Al Miisa own the town of Muha’il and the country round 
within a radius of from 5 to 10 miles. They are mostly settled, but 
the clans of Umm Jirban and Beni Yazid are nomad. The tribe ‘s 
a mixed one, the nomads and a few of the townsmen being of pure 
Arab blood, the rest being blacks, originally of some African strain. 
No doubt they were at one time slaves, but they have long since 
earned their emancipation by their courage, and are now on an 
equality with the Arab portion of the tribe, although no inter- 
marriage takes place. The tribe is fairly rich in flocks and herds, 
and although their country, which stands comparatively low, 
cannot rival the fertility of the highlands, it nevertheless produces 
good crops in the rainy seasons. 

The enmity between the Turks and Idrisi has disorganized the 
tribe, and divided it into two opposing factions Sheikh Suleiman 
ibn ‘Ali, who is by right of inheritance the paramount chief, has 
thrown in his lot with the Turks, and has behind him the Umm 
Jirbaén and about half the villagers. 

The remainder have broken loose under the leadership of Dhakir 
ibn Sha‘r, and many of them have retired to live at Jannah in the 
Bahr ibn Sekeinah country, refusing to live at Muha’il so long as 
there is a Turkish post there. From Jannah they carry on a guerrilla 
warfare, closing the roads and cutting off Turkish convoys whenever 
they can. 

The tribe is bounded on the north by the Al ed-Dureib and Reish, 
on the east by the Reish and Beni Thuwwah, on the south by the 
Beni Thuwwah and Bahr ibn Sekeinah, and on the west by the 
Beni Hilal. Against the Beni Hilal and Beni Thuwwah the whole 
tribe has had a feud for many generations. Their other neighbours, 
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who are all pro-Idrisi, look askance at those who sympathize with 
the enemy, but maintain friendly relations with Dhakir ibn Sha‘r 
and his followers. 

There are two nomad Arab offshoots of the tribe, called Beni 
Shi’b (or Dhi’b) and Sawalihah, who occupy a small portion of the 
Sikkat el-Helawiyah near Kiyad, about 20 miles from Hali. They 
are of no political importance, and being separated from the rest of 
the tribe by the wild Beni Hilal country, do not maintain very close 
relations with it. 

Chief Sheikh : Suleiman ibn ‘Ali. 

(a) Clans of Muh@ il. 2,500 men. 

Umm Shehiri Suleiman ibn ‘Ali 


Al ‘Ajil Dhakir ibn Sha‘r. 
Al Amir - Ibrahim ibn Jabir. 
Al Sha‘r Mohammed ibn Fars. 
Al Z‘ebah Mohammed abu Zoa. 
Al Sherifah ‘Ali Saghir. 
uriin Zein. 

Al Umm Khalid Suleiman ibn ‘Ali. 

(b) Quarters of Muha il. , 
Rabu‘ Ahmed Jatan. 
Sabt Al Makhluta Abu Rasein. 
Sabt Al Misa Mohammed abu Radi. 
Jebel Shasa‘. 

(c) Settled clans round Muhail. 400 men. 
Umm Hamalah ‘Abdullah abu ‘Alamah. 
Umm Hajaf El-Qadimi. 
Umm ‘Allamah Ibn Wuda‘ah. 
Umm Ma‘ash Mohammed ibn Zegqa. 
Umm Dhira‘ Mohammed abu Thommah. 
Al Fahimah Mohammed ibn Hadi. 


Aulad el-Mashayikh Sa‘id Benan. 


(d) Nomads round Muha’il. 400 men. 
Chief Sheikh : Ahmed ibn Sha‘t. 


Umm Jirban Mohammed ibn Ma‘addi. 
Beni Yazid Ahmed ibn Sha‘r. 


(ce) Nomads near Hali. 500 men. 
Beni Shi’b (or Dhi’b). 
Sawalihah, 
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30. Naj‘u 


The Naj‘u are an entirely nomadic tribe, numbering about 6,000 
men, inhabiting the portion of the district of Mikhlaf el-Yemen 
between Sabia and Darb. They possess small herds of camels and 
goats, but, although numerous, are of little political importance, 
since they are poor fighters and there is little cohesion amongst 
their clans. They earn their living chiefly by selling milk and semn 
in Sabia. Sheikh Mohammed ibn Musa‘i is their chief. The tribe 
pays taxes regularly to the Idrisi. 

Chief subdivisions are the Beni Mohammed (not connected with 
saben Mohammed farther south), the Hajawi or Haju, and Beni 

ufarrih. 


31. Bent Nashar 


A small tribe in the mountains east of the Wa‘zat and to the 
south of the Beni Aslam. Their chief village is Suq Beni Nashar, 
where a market is held every Wednesday. They do not number 
more than 1,000 souls, but afford what help they can to the Beni 
‘Abs and Idrisi against the Wa‘zat. Sheikh Yahya Saghir is the 
principal Sheikh, others being ‘Ali el-Qahm (who was originally 
with Ibn el-Heij of the Wa‘zat, but submitted to the Idrisi two 
years ago), and Ahmed Janah. 


32. Qahtan 


The Qahtan of Asir are the Rufeidat el-Yemen, Beni Bishr, 
Senhan el-Hibab, ‘Abidah, Wada‘ah, and Shereif. They are known 
in Asir generically as the Qahtén, and Sheikh Mohammed ibn 
Dhuleim of the Shereif is Emir over them all by appointment of 
the Idrisi, as was his father by appointment of the Turks, but they 
are in fact six separate tribes, each living within its own boundaries, 
having its own particular ambitions, its special likes and dislikes, 
its peculiar customs, and forming by itself a completely independent 
unit. Part of the Rufeidat el-Yemen are under Turkish influence. 

It is only in times of great crisis, as when the Shahran rose in 
a, body against them about a hundred years ago, that they answer 
to the call of their common blood, or nowadays when the Idrisi 
calls on them to rally to his standard under their tribal leader. In 
normal times some are at enmity with others, and although Sheikh 
Mohammed ibn Dhuleimj may be called in to settle tribal disputes 
and is responsible to the Idrisi for their good order, he has nothing 
to do with their tribal administration. They are in fact a loose 
confederation, who will only combine for defence in face of a danger 
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which threatens to extinguish all, and for offence at the bidding 
of the Idrisi. 

On this account they are dealt with one by one, but are grouped 
together under the heading of Qahtan for convenience of reference. 

They are far too removed from the northern Qahtan to keep in 
touch with them, and never go near their country. Sometimes in 
times of drought a few of the former come down south and are 
always well received, but the connexion ends at that. 

The southern Qahtan tribes are for the most part, and with the 
exception of certain nomad sub-tribes, well conducted and pros- 
perous, and interested in trade or agriculture. The different sections 
vary considerably in military skill and few of them appear to have 
inherited the characteristics which have earned for their northern 
relations such an unsavoury reputation. 


33. ‘Abidah 


The ‘Abidah appear to be the bravest as well as the most pros- 
perous and enterprising section of the Qahtan. Their boundary in 
the south, where they have their villages, is well defined, but to the 
north their nomads wander over a vast stretch of country, and for 
almost 150 miles their western boundary adjoins that of the Shahran. 
To the east lies Tathlith and the Yam tribes, to the south the Beni 
Bishr, and to the south-west the Rufeidat el- Yemen. 

The ‘Abidah will follow Mohammed ibn Dhuleim in battle, but 
they do not like the Shereif in normal times, and look to their own 
chief Sheikh, Sa‘d ibn Suleim, in tribal matters. The latter is 
a man of about 40, and lives at Khamis ‘Abidah, the principal 
village and market-place of the tribe. He is a rich man, and owns 
a large estate, and is much liked by his tribesmen, both for his 
justice and fairness and because he always is in the forefront of 
every fight. His sister married one of the sons of ‘Abd el-Aziz 
Musheit, chief of the Shahran, about 20 years ago, and a truce 
was made between the two tribes. Shortly afterwards he had the 
misfortune to kill another of ‘Abd el-‘Aziz’s sons in a petty tribal 
dispute, and war again broke out and continued until the Idrisi 
pacified the country. There is still a bitter hatred between the 
two, which shows itself in periodical outbreaks. So deep is the 
enmity that in the case of a murder of an ‘Abidah by a Shahran 
no question of blood money is entertained, and the murdered man’s 
relations do not rest until they have killed a Shahran in return. 
Sheikh Sa‘d ibn Suleim was formerly with the Turks, but he joined 
the Idrisi in his first revolt and has been one of his most faithful 
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followers ever since. The Idrisi has a representative at Khamis 
‘Abidah, who collects taxes from all the tribe. 

The ‘Abidah engage largely in trading, and buy up much of the 
coffee which comes from the district round Jebel Razah through 
Wada‘, subsequently selling it throughout Asir. Some of them live 
permanently in Rijal, Ibha, and Namas, and others are engaged 
in the Jiddah trade. They are a very industrious race, always on 
the look-out for making money, and their villages are numerous 
and well built. They also specialize as masons and ply their trade 
throughout Asir. They do not agree with the Shereif or Beni Bishr 
in peace time, but are friendly with the Rufeidat el-Yemen and 
Senhan el-Hibab. 

Unlike a great many tribes, the ‘Abidah are entirely united and 
the nomads are guided in their policy by the villagers. They are 
rich in dark-haired camels and black sheep, and take great pride 
in their pedigree horses. They will sell their poorer animals in the 
market, but they take great care of their finer beasts, feeding them 
on milk and only parting with them on special occasions, such as 
when they make a present to the Idrisi. The Al Hamdan and 
Hurjan, who number about 3,000 men and 2,000 men respectively, 
are the two largest sections of the nomads. They come down to 
Khamis ‘Abidah for the harvest and afterwards go up to Bishah 
with the other nomads for the date season. They also wander out 
to Tathlith, where they meet other Qahtan Arabs and those of the 
Yam tribes, and where are to be found succulent grasses on which 
to fatten their herds. Their country abounds in gum, which they 
collect and sell in Khamis ‘Abidah. 

In war they fight on camel- or horse-back, and carry rifles, lances, 
and long curved jenabih. For a long time the Al Rusheid and 
Al Ghamar of the Shahran used to pay them money in order to 
escape being raided, but Sheikh ‘Abd el-‘Aziz ibn Musheit refused 
to countenance this. 

They are always at odds with the northern nomads of the Shahran, 
and sometimes cut across and raid the Bishah-Ibha road round 
Bir Umm Sarar. 

The ‘Abidah do not seem to have inherited the bad qualities of the 
northern Qahtan. The whole tribe has a reputation for hospitality, and 
the nomads, though wild and rough, are not reckoned treacherous. 


Paramount Sheikh: Sa‘d ibn Suleim. 
(a) Settled. 6,000 men. Clans :— 
Al Ejreish Nasir ibn Qidim. 
Al Bassam Sha‘eil. 
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Al es-Sadr (Saqr ?) ‘Abd el-‘Azizibn Jalal. 

Al Umm ‘Ammir Sa‘id ibn el-Ghamas. 

Al ez-Zuheir Mohammed Abu Lughud. 
Beni Talaq Sa‘d Abu Hadiyah 
Wahabah Abu Ragabah. 

Al Ferdan Mohammed ibn Sihman. 
Al ‘Abis ‘A’idh ibn Khamzah. 
Turib Mubarak ibn Mohammed. 
‘Arin Mohammed ibn Rashid. 

(6) Nomads. 7,000 men. Clans :— 

Al Hamdan Ibn Mujit. 

Hurjan Sa‘id ibn Dhi’b. 

Fahar El-Wuteid. 

Al Kera‘an Mubarak Silih. 

Jerabih Sa‘d Abu Hakam. 
Jahatein Mohammed ibn Khazmah. 
Sifalah Mohammed Abu Hakam. 


34, Beni Bishr 


The Beni Bishr stretch from the down country of the central 
plateau to the mountainous slopes leading down to the district of 
Mikhlaf el-Yemen, their nearest point to Sabia being about 
30 miles away. Their country is barren in the east, but productive 
and well forested near the sea. The adjoining tribes are the ‘Abidah 
on the north, Yam, Shereif, and Senhan el-Hibab on the east, Beni 
Jum‘ah on the south, and the Naj‘u and Rufeidat el-Yemen on the 
west. The tribe numbers about 1,000 settled men and 3,000 nomads. 
‘Abd el-Hadi is the chief Sheikh, but his influence over the nomads 
is only nominal. He deserted the Turks some years ago, and all 
the tribes pay taxes to the Idrisi now. The settled portion is hos- 
pitable and prosperous; the nomads wild and intractable, almost 
without religion and with no marriage laws. They roam chiefly 
about the Tihamah and are rich in a breed of large black sheep. 
The tribe is friendly with the ‘Abidah and Rufeidat el-Yemen, and 
generally at odds with the Naj‘u, Senhan, and Yam. 


Chief Sheikh: ‘Abd el-Hadi. 4,000 men. 


(a) Settled. 1,000 men. Chief villages :— 
Usran Mohammed ibn ‘Abd. 


Shaqb Meidh. 
‘Abidiyah Selman. 
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Al Umm ‘A’idh Shai ibn Mohammed. 
Mufarrij | Mohammed ibn Hadi. 
Al Ferhat Sa‘d ibn Hasan. 


(6) Nomads. 3,000 men. Al ‘Urfan is the chief division, clans 
being :— 
Al Heyal. 
Tihman. | 
Al Umm Mohammed 
Al Ferhan. 
Al Ar‘ab. 


35, Rufeidat el- Yemen 


The Rufeidat el-Yemen is a large tribe, numbering some 15,000 
men, to the south-east of Ibha, extending up the main mountain 
ridge and on to the plateau to beyond the source of the Wadi 
Shahran. — oO 

The tribe is divided into four main divisions, the Al el-Jihal, 
Bishat Ibn Salim, Beni Qeis, and Sha‘af Yarimah wa Khutab. 

The chief Sheikh over all the tribe is Husein ibn Heif, a man of 
40, who lives at Mudhiq, where he is a large and prosperous land- 
owner. His father was a mudir under the Turks, and died in the 
Ghamid country fighting for them, but Husein ibn Heif joined the 
Idrisi when he first revolted, and fought for him in 1910. His tribe 
shares his dislike of the Turks and respects and obeys him. 

The Al el-Jihal have for generations been separated from the rest 
of the tribe, and live a few miles to the west with the Sha‘af 
Rashhah and Al Sirhan sections of the Shahran. They have not, 
however, intermarried with the latter, and are obedient to Husein 
ibn Heif, although they do not join in any of the quarrels which 
constantly occur between their own tribe and their hereditary 
enemies the Shahrin. They are strongly in favour of the Idrisi 
and have fought for him on several occasions. 

The chief of the Bishat ibn Salim is Mohammed ibn ‘Ali Weled 
‘Ali ibn Mura‘i, a shifty and cowardly man of about 45, who sup- 
ports the Turks and is paid by them. This section pays taxes to 
the Government. | 

The Beni Qeis lie to the east of the Bishat Ibn Salim, and also 
pay taxes to the Turks. Their Sheikh, Abu Salam, is now an old 
man of 75 and deaf. He has always had the reputation of siding 
with the strongest party. 

The nomad portion of this section, the A Shuwat, are inde- 
pendent of him and the Turks. 
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The Sha‘af Yarimah wa Khutab who live to the south are likewise 
free, and the allegiance which they pay to the Idrisi is only nominal. 
They are a wild and suspicious people, and though they have no 
objection to entertaining guests, they will not suffer them to sleep 
in their tents. 

The country of the Rufeidat el- Yemen is for the most part fertile 
and densely wooded on the slopes of the hills, and the tribe is 
& prosperous one. They are not noted for their martial ardour, 
though the Al el-Jihal and the nomads can fight well. They are 
nicknamed by the other tribes the ‘Muhaniyatein el-Murrah’, owing 
to their habit of staining their women with henna. 

All that portion of the tribe which is against the Turks recognize 
the overlordship of Sheikh Mohammed ibn Dhuleim of the Shereif. 
The sister of Husein ibn Heif is married to Sheikh Mohammed, and 
the two chiefs are close friends. 


Paramount Sheikh: Husein ibn Heif. 15,000 men. 
(a) Al el-Jihal. 4,000 men. Mohammed ibn Shuweil. 
All settled. Chief clan :— 


Beni Jabrah. Mohammed ibn Umm Bishr. 
Chief villages :— . 

Dhibat Al el-Jiha! Sa‘d ibn Shuweil. 

Mahjar Mohammed ibn ‘Aun. 

Qelt : Efeir. 

Jarr Muhfar. 

Umm Rahwah Mohammed Hibabah. 

Jara Ibn Dheifah. 

Mahshish Abu Ghazwan. 

Al Ramadhan Mohammed ibn ‘A’idh. 


(6) Bishat Ibn Salim. Chief Sheikh : Mohammed ibn ‘Ali weled 
‘Ali ibn Mur&‘i. Settled. 5,000 men. 


Chief clans :— 
Beni Thabit Muri ibn Dehsan. 
Beni Wahhab Mohammed ibn ‘Aun, 
Chief villages :— 
Dha‘i Sa‘id ibn ‘Ali. 
Bothah Mansi ibn ‘Ali. 
Al Hideilah Husein ibn Dirri. 


Al Umm Hayyah Abu Zirban. 
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Al Hetrush Mohammed ibn Dosri. 
Al Hayyah Mohammed ibn Shelti. 
Wagashah Mohammed ibn Rashid. 
Al Mushabbab Mohammed ibn Safar. 
Shi‘b _ ‘Ali ibn Dhubbi. 


(c) Beni Qeis. Chief Sheikh: Mohammed Abu Salam. 3,000 men. 
1. Settled. 2,400 men. Chief clan :— 


Beni Tamim 


Chief villages :— 
Al Mudhig 
Al Abu Midrih 
Al Mudir 
Fara‘ain 
Al Jafei 
Al Farawan 
Jarahah 
Al Lit 
Al Meisarah 


2. Bedouins. Al Shuwiat. 


Hashash. 600 men. 


(d) Sha‘af Yarimah wa Khutab. Chief Sheikh : 
1,000 men. Beni Burrah. 
1,000 men. 


1. Settled. 
2. Al Jelihah Nomads. 


Beni Meleik. 
Al Hilami. 


Husein ibn ‘Abid. 


Mohammed ibn Heif. 
Mohammed ibn Hadi. 
‘Abdullah ibn Shahil. 
‘A’idh ibn Mishif. 
Harfash. 

‘Abd ibn Sa‘d. 

‘Abud Hareish. 
Husein ibn ‘Omar. 
Safar ibn Mohammed, 


Chief Sheikh: Mohammed ibn 


J eleid. 


36. Senhan el-Hibab 


The Senhan el-Hibab inhabit the Asiri plateau, and are bounded 
on the north by the Shereif and Yam, east by the Wada‘ah, and west 


by the Beni Bishr. 


The tribe numbers about 4,000 men, of whom three-quarters are 
nomads. The villagers have a good reputation with the travellers 
but the nomads are wild and savage, frequently cutting the roads 
and sparing neither man, woman, nor child when on the raid. The 
nomads do not cultivate, but they are rich in a dark breed of camels 
and collect gum which they sell chiefly in Khamis ‘Abidah. They 


wear long black garments. 


They are a warlike tribe and are well led by Sheikh Ferdan ibn 
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Dhuleim, a man of about 35, who lives in Rahat Senhin. The vil- 
lagers pay taxes to the Idrisi, but the nomads will not do more 
than help him in war. Their friends are the ‘Abidah and Beni Bishr ; 
their foes the Shereif, Wada‘ah, and Yam. When the Idrisi calls 
on them to fight they unite under Mohammed ibn Dhuleim of the 
Shereif, but in normal times they pay him only a nominal allegiance. 


Chief Sheikh : Ferdan ibn Dhuleim. 4,000 men. 
(a) Settled. 1,000 men. Chief villages :— 
Rahah Senhan. 
Hadhb. 
Khadd. 
Al Ferwan. 
‘Irq. 


(b) Nomads. 3,000 men. Chief Sheikh: Jiliid. Chief divi- 
sions :— 
Al Zerbah. 
Al Ghazi. 
Al esh-Sherif. 
Al Selman. 
Al Shéqfn. 


37. Shereif 


The Shereif inhabit the down country to the west of the Yam 
tribes, and are bounded on the north by the Beni Bishr and Yam, 
on the east by the Yam, on the south by the Senhin el-Hibab, and 
on the west by the Beni Bishr. 

Their country is flat and treeless, and most of their cultivation 
is from well water. They are traders rather than agriculturists, 
and are well conducted and unwarlike. Their number does not 
exceed 800 men, of whom a quarter are nomads. They are chiefly 
known on account of their leader, Sheikh Mohammed ibn Dhuleim. 
His father, Dhuleim ibn Sha‘r, who died about 16 years ago, was 
a famous man in Asir, and for many years was the Mudir of all 
Qahtan tribes. His head-quarters were at Harajah, in Shereif, 
where there was also a Turkish garrison. Mohammed ibn Dhuleim 
succeeded him at a monthly salary of £25, but seceded to the Idrisi 
when the latter raised his standard of revolt. The Turks thereupon 
sent an expedition against him and burnt his fortress in Harajah, 
but were ultimately forced to retire and have not penetrated to 
his country since. The Idrisi made him one of his Muqdamis or 
generals, and he was in command of the Qahtan tribes in the fighting 
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against the Turks and the Sherif of Mecca in 1910. Afterwards he 
and Seyyid ‘Arar ibn Nasir led the Idrisi’s army against the Imam’s 
forces under Mohammed Abu Nuweibah, in the Sahar country, 
about three years ago. He is still a yo man about 35 years of 
age, rich according to the standards of the country, and with an 
excellent reputation both as a leader in war and a tribal adminis- 
trator. 


Chief Sheikh : Mohammed ibn Dhuleim. 800 men. 
(a) Settled. 600 men. 


Chief villages :— 

Al Dhuleim Nasir ibn Dhuleim. 
Al ‘Ajlah Mohammed ibn Jabban. 
Harajah ‘Awad ibn Mihmas. 
Hamra Sa‘id ibn Benayah. 
Beidha Mas‘id. 

(6) Nomads. 200 men. 
Al Seri Dhuleim ibn Shayy. 


38. Wada‘ah 


The Wada‘ah are a small mercantile tribe numbering about 600 
men, living in the district of the same name near the Yam tribes 
of Nejrin. They are bounded on the north and east by the Yam 
and on the west by the Senhan el-Hibab. Their country is not 
naturally productive, but they have a large number of wells and 
grow grapes which they convert into raisins and sell as far as 
Ibha and Rijal. They also import coffee from Jebel Razah and 
Khaulan esh-Shaém, and sell it in Asir or to the merchants of the 
Rufeidat el-Yemen. They are generally on bad terms with the 
Yam tribes, but are not a quarrelsome or pugnacious tribe. The 
Idrisi has his police and tax-gatherers amongst them, as he has 
amongst the other Qahtan tribes. 

‘Ali ibn Rukwan, their chief Sheikh, goes on pilgrimage nearly every 
year, and acts as Emir el-Hajj for all the southern Qahtan tribes. 


Chief Sheikh: ‘Ali ibn Rukwan. 600 men. Chief villages :— 
Dhahran. 
Safwan. 
Beida. 
‘Irj Wada‘ah. 


ARABIA I Ff 
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39. Rabi‘ah Mujatirah 


The Rabi‘ah Mujatirah are a wild nomad tribe numbering about 
5,000 men. The Barak-Qunfudah road runs through the middle 
of their territory for about 20 miles between the villages of Ghar 
el-Hindi and Jumé‘ah Rabi‘ah. They are bounded on the north 
by the Beni Shihir, on the east by the Humeidah, on the south by 
the Rabi‘at et-Tahahin, and on the west by the Bela‘ir. They 
are said to be fairer of face than most Arabs, with blue eyes, and 
to wear their hair well down over the shoulders. They are almost 
pagan, and at odds with all the world except the Rabi‘at et-Tahahin, 
who are as savage as themselves. The Idrisi sometimes succeeds 
in levying taxes on them, but his influence is only nominal. Passage 
through their country is dangerous both to the Turks and ordinary 
wayfarers. They are rich in camels and cattle. 

A small clan of the Al Ikhleif section of the Al ed-Dureib lives in 
the north-east corner of their territory with their consent. 


40. Rabi‘at et-Tahahin 


The Rabi‘at et-Tahahin hold the country on either side of the 
Sikkat el-Helawiyah (Muha’il—-Qunfudah road) between the villages 
of Ma‘mal Al Ikhleif and Markh, a distance of about 30 miles. 

They are bounded on the west by the Bela‘ir, on the north by 
the Bela‘ir, Rabi‘ah Mujatirah, and Humeidah, on the east by the 
Al Jebali and Al ed-Dureib, and on the south by the Beni Hilal 
and the Halitribes. Their country is mountainous and well wooded, 
and they are rich in camels, goats, and cattle. About 2,000 in 
number of fighting men, they are entirely nomad, despise all forms 
of husbandry, and are a terror to travellers on the road. They 
are allied with the Rabi‘ah Mujatirah and Al ed-Dureib, and 
generally on fair terms with the Hali tribes. With the Beni Hilal, 
Bela‘ir, Humeidah, and Al Jebali they keep up incessant feuds. 
The Turks have never been able to do anything with them, but 
the Idrisi is able to tax them to a certain extent, and what outside 
sympathies they have are for him. 


41. Rabi‘ah wa Ruferdah 


The Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah stretch from a few miles NNW. of 
Ibha to within about 15 miles of Muh@’il, their country being about 
35 miles from north to south, and 20 miles from east to west on 
the average, though it tapers to a point in the north. The tribes 
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which adjoin them are: on the north the Reish, on the east 
the Balahmar and Beni Malik, on the south the ‘Alqam el-Hil, 
and on the west the Rijal el-M‘a and Beni Thuwwah. The tribe 
is divided into four main divisions, the Rabi‘at esh-Sham, Al 
‘Asimah, Rufeidat esh-Sham, and Al Harith. The Rabi‘at esh- 
Sham and Rufeidat esh-Sham have no relationship or connexion 
with the Rabi‘at el-Yemen and Rufeidat el-Yemen, as might be 
supposed. : 

The Rabi‘at esh-Shim occupy the southern portion of the terri- 
tory, being entirely settled in villages along the Ibha—Athiilif 
road 


They have no Chief Sheikh, having expelled ‘A’idh ibn Hasan, 
their former Sheikh, on account of his desertion to the Turks. 

The Al ‘Asimah are partly settled and partly nomad, chiefly 
along the Beni Thuwwah boundary. 

Their Chief Sheikh, ‘Ali ibn Hamid, fought for the Idrisi in 
1910, was captured by the Turks, and after a year’s imprisonment 
was released and reinstated. 

The Al Harith, who are both settled and nomad, live in the 
Wadi Tayyah, along which is the main road from Ibha to Muha’il, 
and for years have given a great deal of trouble to the Govern- 
ment. The Wadi Tayyah is the head-quarters of all the bad 
characters in the neighbouring country, and a caravan has to be 
very strong to pass through without paying toll. The Al Harith 
are notoriously treacherous, and their hand is against the whole 
world, including their own tribe. They engage in the camel- 
carrying trade to a certain extent between Muha’il and the Rijal 
el-M‘a, but they seldom venture near Ibha, nor can the Turks 
levy taxes from them, as they sometimes do from the rest of the 
oe Their Sheikh, Mohammed ibn Shahir, has a very bad repu- 

ation. 

The tribe as a whole favours the Idrisi, chiefly because it is dis- 
contented with the Government. It is, however, notoriously 
fickle and unreliable, and goes with the side which pays it best. 
It maintains a hereditary feud with the Rijal el-M‘a. It is descended 
from Qahtan. , | 


(a) Rabs‘at esh-Sham. Settled, 1,500 men. 
Chief clan is Beni Ghanmi. Sheikh: El-Fejih. 


Chief villages :— 
Teihan ‘Amir ibn ‘Abdullah. 
Umm Sheraf ‘Abdullah ibn ‘Abdillah. 
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Umm Sauli Ahmed ibn Ghanmi. 
Wadi Zebnah Mohammed ibn ‘Abdu. 
Bahah Rabi‘ah Mohammed ibn Sultan. 
Umm Mesjawi ‘Abdullah ibn Misfir. 
Rahban ‘Abdullah ibn Fejih. 


Sheikh Misfir ibn Ma‘sir is Mufti. 


(b) Al ‘Asimah. 2,000 men. 
Chief Sheikh : ‘Ali ibn Hamid. 
(i) Settled, 1,000 men. Chief villages :— 
Umm Rahwah Ibn Mani‘. 
Jau ibn Sheiban Ibn Haza‘. 


(ii) Nomad, 1,000 men. Chief clans :— 
Al Umm Haneish Ti- Mani‘ ibn Hanash. 


hamah 
Al Jeheishah Abu Karathah. 
Al ‘Aqabah Musaffir. 
Sahar et ‘Asim Jabir. 


(c) Rufeidat esh-Sham. 
Chief Sheikh : ‘Abdullah ibn Muzerqah, 600 men. 


Chief villages :— 

Wadi Tabab Sa‘id ibn Sultan. 

Al Umm Jeish Sha‘r ibn Muzerqah. 
Basha Zuheir. 

Al Mahmiid Sa‘id ibn Mohammed. 

Al Jemal Mahshi. 

Al Umm Hadan Ibn Suleim. 

Al Bayad Ibn ‘Abit. 

Al Shadad Yahya ibn Sultan. 

Sharamah Mohammed ibn Hasan. 

Al Umn Jalili Yahya ibn ‘Audah. 

Al Bundar Simm ibn Sail. 

Al Umm Ghil Ahmed ibn 8a’il. 

Talhah ; Mohammed ibn ‘Awad. 


(d) Al Harith. 1,000 men. 
Chief Sheikh : Mohammed ibn Shahir. 


(i) Settled. Chief villages :— 
Umm Jizah ‘Amr ibn Jelfa‘ah. 
Umm Zahra‘ah ‘Ali ibn Shahir. 
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Umm Muqza‘ah - Lahiq ez-Zeidani. 
A‘farah. 
Lasafah. 

(ii) Nomad. Chief clans :-— 
Al Dhi’b Ahmed ibn Dhffir. 
Al Nahyah Hidha‘ah. 
Al ‘Aqabah Mughra‘ah. 


42. Rabi‘at el-Yemen 


The Rabi‘at el- Yemen are a nomadic tribe keeping chiefly to Wadi 
Dhil‘a (Dhulah) and Wadi Shahlah, and sometimes going down to 
Shuqaiq or up to the Beni Mugheid country. The adjoining tribes 
are the Beni Mugheid on the north and north-east, the Shahran on 
the south-east, the Beni Shi‘bah and other nomads of Mikhlaf 
el-Yemen on the south, and the Rijal el-M‘a on the west. They 
are rich in camels, donkeys, and flocks, and make a good living 
by selling semm in Ibha. They are well armed with the type 
of French rifle which they call ‘ Abu Bukrah’, and carry shields, 
as well as long curved knives (jenabih). They are noted for their 
bravery and deem it a disgrace to die in their beds. : 

Though wild and rough and with such a contempt for marriage 
that as a rule they have to be known by the names of their mothers, 
they are nevertheless hospitable, and clean in their fighting, and 
have the reputation of never going back on their word once given. 
In person they are very tall and fairer than most Arabs, with blue 
eyes. They say they are descended from the Ashraf el-Huseiniyah, 
but their enemies name the Sulubba, or wandering gipsy tinkers, 
as their forefathers. They pay but little attention to religion, 
and on the first day of Ramadan choose thirty young men, whom 
they dress in white and compel to fast for one day at some ap- 
pointed place, on behalf of the whole tribe. Having done this 
they have a feast, and taunt the neighbouring nomads for their 
inability to rise to such heights of self-sacrifice 

They are a united and conservative tribe, condemning those 
who smoke, and in their contempt for foreign luxuries eating only 
milk and meat. They live in straw-plaited tents. 

Their friends are the Beni Mugheid: their enemies, the Rijal 
el-M‘a, Shahran, Beni Shi‘bah, and Naj‘u. The Turks have never 
been able to keep them in order, and their attitude to the Idrisi 
depends entirely on his power to make them obey. ‘Ali ibn Jabbar 
is their chief Sheikh, a man of 45 and a noted warrior. He is said 
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to have the tribe well in hand: he pays a nominal allegiance to 
the Idrisi, but will not allow him to collect taxes. 


(Aulad Al Umm Husein). 
Chief Sheikh : ‘Ali ibn Jabbar. 
All nomads. 5,000 men. Clans :— 


Al Bawah Mohammed ibn Sa‘d Bugjan. 
Umm Farahnah Mufarrih ibn Museibakh. 
‘Ali Fellah Mufarrih Mashaf. 
Al Shikah Mufarrih ibn Gharamah. 
Al Museibakh Misa ibn Ghazamah. 
Darajin Mohammed ibn Jarawash. 
Mugheidiyin Mufarrih ibn Mohammed. 
Umm Sherifiyin Hasan Abu Zahrah. 
Al Mughidhah Sa‘d ibn Mihi. 
Al Mas‘iid Yahya Abu Hayyah. 
Al Mushni Mohammed ibn Juwei‘id, 
Al ‘Arafin Sa‘d ibn ‘Abdullah. 
Al Salim Hasan ibn Mas‘id. 

43. Reish 


The Reish are to the north and north-east of Muha’il, and are 
bounded on the north by the Al Misa ibn ‘Ali and the Shahari 
section of the Beni Shihir, on the east by the Balasmar, on the 
south by the Beni Thuwwah and Al Misa, and on the west by 
the Al ed-Dureib. Their southern boundary comes to within 
5 miles of Muha’il. 

They are divided into two sections of Reish and Al Meshwal. 
and number about 2,500 men. But although fairly numerous, 
they are cowardly and unwarlike, and are classed in contempt 
with the Beni Malik by the fighting tribes round. They all favour 
the Idrisi and pay him taxes. They tried to make a stand in 1912 
against the Sherif of Mecca, but were badly worsted and their 
country laid waste. They are entirely sedentary and engaged 
in farming. The country is fairly level, thickly wooded and pro- 
ductive, with running streams in places. Their enemies are Balas- 
mar, Beni Shihir, and Balahmar; their allies, the Barak tribes, 
the Al Misa, Beni Thuwwah, and the Beni Qutabah and Beni 
Dhalim of the Rija} el-M‘a. An isolated colony own the village 
of Mandar in the Balasmar country and hold aloof from any hostili- 
ties which take place between the two tribes. Their Sheikh, 
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Mohammed ibn Muzhar, has no cause to love the Turks, who killed 
his son in 1910. 


Chief Sheikh, Mohammed ibn Muzhar. 1,500 men. 


Chief villages :— 
Mandar Ibn Dhiheib. 
Qurn el-M‘a Rajih. 
Umm Quddis Sa‘id Abu ‘Allamah. 
Muneidhir ‘Amr ibn Hadim. 
Hadhan Mohammed ibn Tali‘. 
Al Umm Sha‘tha‘ 

Al Meshwal. 1,000 men. Chief Sheikh: ‘Ali ibn Tali‘. 

Chief villages :-— 
Umm Hajju Mohammed Abu ‘Allamah. 
Madba‘ Sahfan. 
Sakkan er-Reish Ibn Salamah. 


44, Rijal el-M‘a 

The Rijal el-M‘a, though not so numerous as some of the Asir 
tribes—it can at most put 17,000 men in the field—is nevertheless 
one of the most renowned for its courage and dash in war, its 
internal unity, and its pride of independence. Its country lies 
between Ibha and the sea, and is roughly a stretch of 50 miles 
from NW. to SE., and 25 miles from NE. to SW. Its neighbours 
are the Bahr ibn Sekeinah and Beni Thuwwah on the north, 
Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah, ‘Alqgam, Beni Mugheid and Rabi‘at el- 
Yemen on the east, Beni Shi‘bah on the south, and Munjahah and 
Beni Hilal on the west. 

The tribe is divided into seven subdivisions : the Beni Qut&bah, 
Beni Dhalim, Beni Jiinah, Jeis ibn Mas‘iidi, Beni Zeidin, Shahab, 
and Umm Bina. 

The chief Sheikh of the whole tribe is Ibrahim ibn Muta‘ali of 
Julla, a man much respected for his prowess in war and his wisdom 
in tribal matters. He is now over 70 years of age, and for some time 
most of the administration has devolved on his son, Ahmed ibn 
Muta‘ali. The latter is a tall man of about 30, with a fair skin, 
who first made his name as a fighter when the Rijal el-M‘a overran 
Mikhlaf el-Yemen just before tee rise of the Idrisi. He fought the 
Sherif in 1910 at Muha’il and in the Balahmar country, but with- 
drew his forces at a critical moment owing to the appointment of 
Seyyid Mustafa, of the Bahr ibn Sekeinah, as general of the whole 
Asir army. So greatly did the Rijal el-M‘a resent having an 
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outsider placed over them, that soon after one of their minor 
Sheikhs, Seyyid Yahya walad Esh-Sheiri, with the full approval 
of the tribe, attempted to murder him. The Idrisi gave way on 
the matter, but the mischief had been done, and the Rijal el-M‘a 
took no further part in the campaign. 

Of the sub-tribes, the Beni Qutabah live in the fertile valley 
of Wadi ‘Us, which rises near Suda, and joining the Wadi 
Ahabesh near Athalif, eventually flows into the Wadi Dhofa‘ by 
Muha’il. The Beni Qutabah stretch from near its source to beyond 
Athalif in a succession of villages surrounded by cultivation. The 
slopes of the hills and the valleys, except where cleared, are here, 
as elsewhere in the Rijal el-M‘a country, deeply forested. The 
Beni Qutabah, though dwelling in villages, are of a wandering 
temperament, and are the chief camel carriers on all the trade 
routes of Asir, going to Sabia, Qunfudah, Birk, and sometimes as 
far as Bishah and Mecca. There is a small colony of ‘Abadilah 
Ashraf who live with them and wield a certain amount of influence. 

The Sheikh of Athalif, Ibrahim el-Hufdhi, is a man of some 
notoriety. His father was made a Kaimmakam by the Turks and 
granted a pension of £15 a month, which was paid to his family 
until the tribe revolted. Ibrahim el-Hufdhi went to Constantinople 
in 1914 to assert his loyalty to the Turks and ask that the pension 
should continue to be paid to him. His influence in the tribe is 
not great. 

The Beni Dhialim lie to the south of the Wadi ‘Us and are 
entirely settled. They are the largest section, numbering 4,000 
men, and also by far the richest. They have most of the trade of 
Asir in their hands and bring petroleum, sugar, tea, clothing, &c., 
from Aden and Musawwa‘, which they sell chiefly in the large 
village of Rijaél. They have been the foremost pioneers in the 
importation of fire-arms from Jibuti, which has increased so largely 
during the last few years and which the Turks have found it im- 
possible to check. Rijal is the focus of all local products and skins ; 
gum and semn are brought from as far as the Shahran country, 
bought by the Beni Dhalim merchants, and exported to Aden. 
The village next in importance is Sha‘bein, the chief rifle market. 

The Rijal el-M‘a never marry outside their own country, but as 
they have grown rich they have bought much land in the neighbour- 
ing districts of ‘Alqam el-Hil and Rabi‘at el-Yemen. Amongst the 
most wealthy of them is a family of Seyyids, known as the Sa‘dat 
en-Na‘amivah, who have lived amongst them for many generations, 
and whose head, Sevyid Husein en-Na‘ami, is the most important 
leader in war after Ahmed el-Muta‘ali and Ahmed el-Hayyani. 
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The Beni Jiinah are partly settled in villages and partly nomad, 
and inhabit the country towards the Munjahah. They, too, engage 
in trade to a certain extent, and one of their Sheikhs, Ayuh, was 
the first man to start the gun-running venture. The village of 
Jabit was the chief centre, and received its name from Jibuti. 
They are also occupied with home industries, and both men and 
women are employed in making straw-woven articles, such as 
matting, baskets, and hats, which they call toffush, and which 
are largely worn by the women of Asir, 

The most important man of the Beni Dhalim and one of the best 
known in Asir is Zein el-‘Abidin, chief Mufti of Asir, and greatly 
trusted by the Idrisi. Educated at Zebid, he had already become 
a force in Asir before the rise of the Idrisi, by reason of his learning 
and the justice of his decisions. He has now powers of life and 
death, and is the chief judge of appeals from the judgements of 
the tribal Qadhis and Muftis wherever the power of the Idrisi runs. 
He is also frequently called in to arbitrate in the more important 
tribal disputes, and as the Rijal el-M‘a have implicit confidence 
in him and are willing to back it by force of arms, his influence is 
very great. He is now a man of about 40 years of age, and has 
houses in Sabia and Rijal. 

The Jeis ibn Mas‘tdi live near the ‘Alqam el-Hil border and are 
the aristocrats of the tribe. The paramount family belongs to 
them, and they consider it beneath their dignity to engage in trade 
of any sort. They live for fighting alone, and have as high a repu- 
tation for courage as any tribe in the country. Their integrity, 
too, is unchallenged, and in most of the tribal disputes in neigh- 
bouring friendly tribes they are called in to arbitrate. 

In the south are the Beni Zeidin along the Beni Mugheid and 
Beni Shi‘bah boundaries. They, too, are noted fighters. They 
grow much coffee on the slopes of the hills and their nomad clans 
are rich in flocks. Their chief Sheikh is Ahmed el-Hayyani, who 
lives at Hiswah. He is a man of about 45 and, after Ahmed 
ibn Muta‘ali, he is the most important man in the tribe. An 
enemy of the Turks since childhood, he eagerly supported the 
Idrisi, and is said to have almost as much influence with him as 
Mohammed Yahya Ba Sahi. He is a great friend of Seyyid Mustafa, 
and keeps on good, though at times jealous, terms with Ahmed ibn 
Muta‘ali. 

The Shahab and Umm Bina share the country in the Wadi 
Ahabesh to the north. 

They are entirely agricultural and pastoral, and seldom leave 
their borders except to fight. 
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The Rijal el-M‘a are foes with the Beni Hilal, Beni Mugheid, 
Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah, Al Misa, and Munjahah. With the Beni 
Thuwwah, ‘Alqam, and Beni Shi‘bah they are allies. They were 
once good friends of the Bahr Ibn Sekeinah, but relations have 
been strained since the Seyyid Mustafa episode. Before the Idrisi 
arose they were under the domination of the Turks, but since his 
revolt they have entirely thrown off their yoke. During the last 
few years the road to Muha’il from Ibha, wa Athalif, has been 
closed to the Turks, and frequent dashes are made to the main 
Muha il-Ibha road when news is received that a Turkish convoy is 
passing through. 

They support the Idrisi as equals, rather than as subjects, and 
fea neither consent to pay him taxes nor suffer his officers to rule 
them. 

They have a code of justice amongst themselves which is fairly 
rough and ready, but is rigidly enforced. Murder is severely 
punished, sometimes by death, sometimes by the payment of 
blood-money ; theft, after two warnings and when proved by 
witnesses on oath, by the loss of a hand. There is a fixed dowry, 
both for rich and poor, of P.120, and plurality of wives is the excep- 
tion. There is a strong feeling against divorce without adequate 
reason. A man is considered justified in taking a second wife if 
the first fails to bear him children, but such a failure is not a suff- 
cient excuse for a divorce. 

Paramount Sheikh: Ibrahim ibn Muta‘ali and his son, Ahmed 
ibn Muta‘ali. 17,000 men. 


1. Bens Qutabah. Chief Sheikh: Ahmed ibn Mufraj. 2,500 
men in Wadi ‘Us. 


Chief villages :— 
Beit Shaji‘ Mohammed ibn Shaji‘. 
Al Umm Shabi Mohammed ibn Musallat. 
Al Umm Mas‘am ‘Ali ibn ‘Amr. 
Al ‘Amr ‘Amr ibn ‘Ali. 
Ghanmah Ahmed ibn ‘Amr. 
Umm Jiza‘ Mohammed Abu Rubah. 
Umm Dhaharah Mohammed el-‘ Askari. 
Beni ‘Abidin Ibrahim Abu Rubah. 
Sha‘bein Sherif ‘Abdillah. 
Athailif Ibrahim el-Hufdhi. 


Ashraf Sherif ‘Abd ibn ‘Abdullah. 
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4,000 men. 


2. Bent Dhalim el-Hashir. 
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In Rijal. Mohammed ibn Ahmed el-Jahwashi. 


Chief villages :— 
Umm Qadahah 
Al ‘Othman 
Umm Nusiib 
Manadhir 
Umm Barayah 
‘Asalah 
Sa‘dat en-Na‘amiyah 
Ghamarah 
Al Ja‘eidah 
Al Umm Selami 
‘Amja 
Umm Shurafa 


3. Bens Jiinah. Chief Sheikh : 
1,000 men. Chief villages :— 


(a) Settled. 
Betilah 
Kisan 
Khamis Kisan 
Jabut 
Al Umm Ruweyyi 


(6) Nomads. 1,000 men. 
Al Mahliyah 
Sawajah 
Naj‘u 

4. Jews ibn Mas‘iids. 

(a) Settled. 
Umm Jallah 
Al Umm Mukhili 
Wadi el-Mirar 
Wasanib 
Jebel Jeis 


Ibrahim ibn Fa‘i. 

Fa‘i ibn Ibrahim. 

Fa‘i Judeimi. 

Mohammed ibn Salim. 

Ibn Zuleil. 

Seyyid Husein en-Ni‘mi. 

Seyyid Hasan en-Ni‘mi. 

Ibrahim Rijni 

Qasim Ja ‘oidi, 

Mohammed ibn Zeid. 

‘Abd er-Rahman ibn Ghala. 

Walad Abu ‘A’idh, 

Abu Merjik. 

Mohammed ibn Sultan Abu 
Hamid. 

Ahmed el-Hufdhi. 

Zeid ibn Gharamah. 


‘Ali Midkom. 2,000 men. 


Ayyib. 

Mohammed ibn Nasilah. 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdullah. 
Ya‘qib. 

Ibn Jabran. 


Clans :— 


Gharam ibn Heif. 
Mohammed Abu Hanash. 
Abu Ghabeish. 


1,500 men. Mohammed ibn Muta‘ali. 
1,000 men. Chief villages :— 


Hasan ibn Muta‘ali. 
Mohammed ibn Mani‘. 
Ahmed Makbiit. 

Mura‘i ibn Mukhali. 
Mohammed ibn Mukhali. 
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(6) Nomads. 500 men. Clans :— 


Umm Jarawiyah ‘Amr ibn Mohammed. 
Umm Muglabah | Hadi Abu Hadiyah. 
Al Hanash Abu Sultan. 

Beni Shibli Abu Mashif. 


5. Bent Zeidin. 3,000 men. Chief Sheikh: Ahmed el- 
Hayyani. 


(a) Settled. 1,000 men. Chief villages :— 


Salab Hanash ibn Mas‘adi. 

’ Hiswah Thawabi. 
Al Zahwan Ibn Khatmah. 
Wadi Hiswah Abu Zenadah. 

_ Maaqtal es-Sa‘id Mohammed ibn Musafir. 
Wadi Hamamah ‘Izz ed-Din. 
Umm Raddah Mohammed Tamran. 

(6) Nomads. 2,000 men. Clans :— 

Al Dakir | Ahmed ibn Gharamah. 
Al Wajih ‘Ali ibn Heidhah. 
Al Umm Haddi Ahmed ibn Mohammed. 
Al Umm Zari Mohammed ibn Sultan. 


6. Shahab. 1,500 men. Chief Sheikh: Mohammed ibn Masa. 
(a) Settled. 5,000 men. Chief villages :— 


Natan ‘Abdullah Abu Miskah. 
Wadi Nimr Mohammed ibn Qasim. 
Wadi Natran Mohammed edh-Dhi’b. 
Sheri El-Khilaf. 

(6) Nomads. 1,000 men. Clans :— 
Al ‘Ashar Abu Hadi. 
Al Abu Sha‘rah Mohammed ibn Ma‘addi. 
Umm Nuji‘ah Mohammed ibn Hasan. 
Al Ifdheilah Talhan. 


7. Umm Bina. Chief Sheikh : Mohammed ibn Hanash. 2,500 
men. 
(a) Settled. Chief villages :— 
Sahar Umm Bina Mohammed ibn Mani‘. 
Sheri‘ah Abu ‘Alaémah. 
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Jebel Jadran Mohammed ibn Hasan. 
Ja‘ja Abu Sahméan. 
(6) Nomads. Clans :— 
Al Beheijan Musaffir. 
Beni Isarah Abu Ramzah. 
Al Umm Fadhil Mohammed Abu Husein. 
45. Ahl Sabia 


The term Ahl Sabia is vaguely used in Asir to include the people 
of Sabia itself and the villages round within a considerable radius. - 
They are in no sense a tribe, and should therefore properly be 
excluded from this handbook, but as mention of them is sometimes 
made in reports, and they are closely connected with the Idrisi, 
whose head-quarters are at Sabia, a brief description is included. 
Before the Idrisi’s rise to power these villages were a succession of 
small independent units, each a law to itself and generally at odds 
with its neighbour. The Turks never attempted a proper adminis- 
tration of the country, and violence was rife to such a degree that 
only large armed parties could travel with safety. Only when the 
hillmen descended on them was there any degree of cohesion, and 

in the last attack of the Rijal el-M‘a, which took place about 
thirteen years ago, the villagers all combined to save their homes. 

The first task of the Idrisi was to conciliate the different warring 
elements and to promote peace, and to-day the district is thoroughly 
under control and law abiding. 

The largest element of the population is of Sudanese blood, partly 
unemancipated slaves, but chiefly those who have gained their 
freedom. With these are the Muwallads, Sudanese with an Arab 
strain, and over them the Arabs of pure blood and the Sa‘dah and 
Ashraf. Sabia itself, of course, contains merchants from other 
Mohammedan countries, the strongest element coming from the 
Hadhramaut. Mohammed Yahya Ba Sahi, the chief adviser of the 
Idrisi, and the Emir of all Mikhlaf el-Yemen, which of course 
includes Sabia, is from that country. 

The Idrisi’s standing army of about 500 men is entirely recruited 
from amongst the Sudanese round Sabia, and they can muster about 
10,000 men when the general rally is sounded. 

The following is a list of the chief. vuners and their approximate 
number of fighting men. 


Sabia. Chief sections :— 


Ashraf el-Khawaji Sherif Idam 300 
Sa‘dah Seyyid el-Hasan 400 
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Al ‘Arar Seyyid ‘Abd er-Rahmian ibn 

‘Arar 400 
Huseiniyah Sheikh ‘Othman 300 
Ma ‘asir Ahmed ‘Ali 400 

Villages round Sabia :— 

Adeyysh Mohammed ibn Nasir 200 
Muhalla Husein Abu Shu‘ibi 1,500 
Dahna Seyyid el-Husein 600 
Melhah Seyyid Husein el-Mekki 800 
Qadab 200 
Shahadah 100 
Wadi Musliyah 600 
Wadi ‘Iseirah 200 
Wadi Beish 400 
Ta‘shar 50 
Jebel Feifa 500 
Umm el-Khashab 400 
Salamah 1,000 
Dhamad 600 
Khulab 100 
Hammah 120 
Jebel el-Milh 50. 
Wadi Beidh 200 
Jebel en-Nadhir 300 
Madhayah 200 

46. Shahran 


The Shahran cover a greater stretch of country than any other 
tribe in Asir, and are the largest numerically. The country round 
Bishah is theirs and they follow the Wadi Shahran to its source 
and thence to within 20 miles of Sabia, a distance from north to 
south of more than 200 miles. Their boundary from east to west. 
of the Wadi Shahran is undefined and constantly changing, as one 
or the other of the neighbouring nomad tribes gains the upper hand. 
Farther south it is fixed and varies from 5 to 50 miles in breadth. 
Their neighbours on the north are the wandering Shalawah and 
Sebei‘, on the east the ‘Abidah and Rufeidat el-Yemen, on the 
south the Naj‘u, and on the west starting near the sea and working 
north, the Beni Shi‘bah, Beni Mugheid, where they come to within 
four miles of Ibha, Beni Malik, Balahmar, Balasmar, Beni Shihir, 
Bulqarn. and Shamran. The Shahran, like the Beni Shihir, 
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Shamran, and other tribes of Asir, trace their descent to the Rijal 
el-Hajar. The tribe is divided into nine main divisions, the 
Al Musheit, Al Rusheid, Al Ghamar, Nahas, Qa‘id, Beni Bijad, 
Beni Wahhab, Sha‘af Rashhah, and Al Yinfa‘ah. 

The Al Musheit are numerically the smallest, but politically the 
most important sub-tribe, since they contain the ruling tribal 
family. In former days its influence over the whole tribe was 
unquestioned, but since the Idrisi’s rise to fame some sections have 
joined him, while others have remained faithful to the Turks, and 
discord has crept in and weakened its power. It is still, however, 
very powerful, and in purely tribal matters has the ultimate word 
over the majority. The paramount chief is ‘Abd el-‘Aziz ibn 
Musheit, now an old man of 60, who lives in considerable state at 
Dhahban, and also owns a house in Khamis Musheit, the largest 
and most important trading centre in Asir. Sheikh ‘Abd el-‘Aziz 
is a rich man, since he levies his own taxes in this town, taking 
a@ piastre for every donkey sold, 2 piastres for each camel, and 
5 piastres for a skin of semn, &. The Turks do not interfere with 
him in this, but content themselves with taking ‘ushir from the 
local cultivators. He is, however, expected to entertain freely 
members of the outlying sub-tribes who visit him, and always 
keeps an open house. In his old age he has taken to drink, and 
leaves all the active management of the tribe to his son, Sa‘id 
ibn ‘Abd. The latter, like his father, supported the Turks, 
but he is also said to be in correspondence with the Idrisi. He 
is now about 32 years old, and is popular with the tribe and, as 
a leader, famous in war. The only other man of importance 
in the family is Sheikh ‘Abd el-‘Aziz’s nephew, Sa‘d ibn Husein, 
who has been won over by the Idrisi with the promise of the chief 
Sheikhship if he can oust his uncle and cousin. His appointment, 
however, would not be popular with the tribe, for he is reputed 
to be mean and overbearing. His two brothers, ‘Abd ibn Ibrahim 
and Husein ibn ‘Abd, are with him, but have not much influence. 

The Al Rusheid live round Khamis Musheit and towards Ibha 
and number about 4,000 men. ‘Ali ibn ‘Iteij is their chief Sheikh, 
a fighter of repute. 

They all support the Turks, but they refuse to pay them taxes, 
nor do they join the local gendarmerie. They are a prosperous 
community and their nomads are rich in a breed of large white 
sheep. They also own many horses. They have not a good 
reputation in war. 

The Al Ghamar are braver than the Al Rusheid and quarrel with 
them. They live along the Beni Malik boundary, and muster about 
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1,000 men, of whom 600 are nomads. Mohammed ibn ‘Urir, their 
chief Sheikh, dislikes Sheikh ‘Abd el-‘Aziz and supports the Idrisi. 
His followers, however, keep very much to their own country and 
do not meddle in politics. 

The Nahas are a purely nomad section and are rich in horses and 
sheep. They live out to the east along the ‘Abidah boundary, 
and are of all the Shahran the most famous in war. They do all 
their fighting on horseback, principally against the ‘Abidah. The 
Qa‘id and the Al Rusheid pay them ‘ khawah’, at the rate of 
12 piastres for every well, as a bribe against being plundered. 
They have no cultivation and live by selling semn and their animals 
in Khamis Musheit. Their young men are not permitted to wear 
rings until they have killed a man, and once blooded they cut 
a notch on the stock of their rifles for each of their victims. Utterly 
out of hand, they never approach Ibha, and recognize neither the 
Turks nor the Idrisi nor their own paramount Sheikh. ‘A’idh 
ibn Jabbar is their chief, a man of 50, who has led them into battle 
for years. 

The Qa‘tid are entirely settled in Wadi Tindahah, which flows 
into the Wadi Shahran, and is the most fertile of all the Shahran 
country. They are peaceable and unwarlike, and obedient to 
Sheikh ‘Abd el-‘Aziz. 

The Beni Bijad are a large sub-tribe numbering 10,000 men, of 
whom 7,000 are nomads. The settled portion lives along the 
Ibha~Bishah road between Al Bataét and Shafan, and is entirely 
agricultural. The nomads are warlike and fight both on horseback 
and on foot. Their cavalry carry lances as well as rifles. They are 
on bad terms with the Beni Wabhab and fight the ‘Abidah, Balah- 
mar, and Balasmar. Like most nomads they go up to Bishah for 
the date season. Sa‘id ibn Hashbal is chief over all the sub-tribe. 
He was formerly with the Turks, but now sides with the Idrisi, 
and only pays a nominal allegiance to Sheikh ‘Abd el-‘Aziz. He 
collects tithes from his followers, with whom he is popular, and is 
a rich man. 

The Beni Wahhab are the largest sub-tribe, numbering 15,000 
men, of whom 13,000 are nomads. They live in the Wadi Shahran 
up to Bishah. Of all Arabs they have the most evil reputation. 
They are robbers and highwaymen, treacherous, even to their 
guests, have little religion and no marriage laws, and kill women 
and children in their raids, a custom which is execrated by all other 
fighting tribes. They are also unclean in their feeding and eat rats 
and jerboas. The man with the strongest hand rules them, and 
the present Sheikh, Nasir ibn Heif, and Heif ibn Nasir, his son, won 
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their position by forcibly ejecting the former Sheikh, Ibn Hashél, 
who has now degenerated into a petty and uninfluential high- 
wayman. 

They are against every tribe and every government, and are 
paid by other weaker tribes to refrain from raiding. The villagers 
of Bishah and the clans who live near, such as the Rimathan, 
Ugqlub, and Beni Sulil, are, however, slightly more civilized. 
Only during the date season at Bishah, which lasts about four 
months, there is a general truce, and Arabs from all over the country 
foregather. Sheikh ‘Abd el-‘Aziz owns large and valuable date- 
groves, and both the Sherif of Mecca and the Idrisi have agents 
there. These two agents belong to the Beni Wahhab, Sheikh 
Yahya ibn Fa’iz acting for the Sherif, and Nasir ibn Kurkman for 
the Idrisi, for the purpose of collecting Zakat. The former is the 
more influential. The Beni Wahhab go out to Tathlith at certain 
seasons of the year, where there is excellent grazing for their many 
flocks and herds. 

The Sha‘af Rashhah and Al Yinfa‘ah occupy the Tihamah to the 
south of Ibha, from which they are separated by the Beni Mugheid. 
The Sha‘af Rashhah, who are to the north of the Al Yinfa‘ah, are 
entirely settled and peaceful. The Al Yinfa‘ah live in the district 
of Temniyah (Thimniyah), which is the most fertile of all Asir, and 
approach to within 20 miles of Sabia. They are numerous and 
wealthy, and have a good reputation for hospitality and courage. 
‘Abdullah ibn Hamad is the chief Sheikh of both sections, a tall man 
of about 55, with a long white beard. He was formerly on the side 
of the Turks, but broke with them and with Sheikh ‘Abd el-‘Aziz 
about 8 years ago, when his son was murdered by the Beni Wahhab, 
while a guest of Sheikh ‘Abd el-‘Aziz. Since then he has joined the 
Idrisi, and, being a man of great influence, has brought his tribe 
with him. The Idrisi now collects taxes from them and keeps 
about 100 police at Temniyah. The enemies of these two sub- 
tribes are the Rufeidat el-Yemen and Rabi‘ah ; their friends, the 
Arabs of Mikhlafel-Yemen. The nomads of Al Yinfa‘ah are horse- 
owners and sell their stock in the Sabia market. 


(a) Al Musheit. 
‘Abd el-‘Aziz ibn Musheit, paramount Sheikh : Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd, 
his son. 


Sa‘d ibn Husein | three brothers who are nephews 


tei See | of ‘Abd el-‘Aziz ibn Musheit. 
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(b) Al Rusheid. Chief Sheikh: ‘Ali ibn ‘Iteij. 
1. Settled. 4,000 men. ; 


Chief villages :— 
Hirir ‘Ali ibn Sa‘id. 
Wagabah ‘Abdullah ibn Sihman. 
Na‘man Hasan ibn Zubein. 
Dhahban Sherif Abu Nirah. 
Sofq Mohammed ibn Mubarak es- 
Sofar. 

Roénah Ibn ‘Ukah. 
Al Jassab Ibn Nimshah. 
Darb Sa‘id ibn Benayah. 
Khamis Musheit Behir. 
Jambar Abu Mikha‘. 
Soma‘dah Salim ibn Zumei‘. 
‘Itwid Sa‘id abu Milhah. 

2. Nomad. 500 men. Chief clans :— 
Al Shubeil Nasir ibn Shubeil. 
Al Ghanum Mohammed ibn. Hazim. 
Al Tazzah Sa‘id ibn Ghuzeil. 


(c) Al Ghamar. Chief Sheikh : Mohammed ibn ‘Urir. 
1. Settled. 400 men. 


Tayyib el-Ism Sa‘id ibn “Urir. 
2. Nomad. 600 men. Chief clans :— 

Aulad Muhur Ibn Shatg. 

Al Shahra Ibn Rabu‘i. 

Al Tayyar Ibn Ghudheif. 

Al Sa‘diin Ibn Tirki. 

Beni Zerabah Jeheish. 


(d) Nahas. All Bedouin. 1,000 men. Chief Sheikh: ‘A’idh ibn 
Jabbar. 


Clans :— 
Al Khazga ‘Uweir ibn Hizim. 
Al Hazra Dhi’b Ladqam. 
Al Heiza‘ah Dhi’b ibn Jidhei‘. 


Al ‘Aliyah _  Samghan. 
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(e) Qa‘id. Settled. 3,000 men. Chief Sheikh: ‘Abdullah ibn 
Sana. 


Chief villages :— 
Tindaéhah Mohammed ibn Sana. 
Al Dhi’b Ibn Rafi‘ah. 
Al ‘Ujeir ‘Abdullah el-Wuteid. 
Gheithan Mi‘tiq ibn Mohammed. 
Al Zalal Mohammed ibn Sana. 
Al Mustanir Mohammed ibn Durei‘. 
Sadr 7 Dhi’b ibn Jer‘an. 
Al Zayan Wad ‘an. 
Hauta ‘Ali ibn Dakhil. 


(f) Bent Bijad. Chief Sheikh: Sa‘id ibn Hashbal. 
1. Settled. 3,000 men. Chief villages :— ; 


Rashda‘ Mohammed ibn Es-Sa‘an. 
Al Batat Hereish. 

Al Bithor Ibn Hanash. 

Al Umm Zeitil Nejeir. 

Ghireirah Safeir. 

Shajrah Abu Milhi. 

Madhah Ibn Fudghram. 

Shafan Mohammed ibn Sa‘id. 


2. Nomads. 7,000 men. 
Beni Munebbih el-Hakam. 
Sheikh Sa‘id ibn Hakam. 
(g) Bent Wahhab. 15,000 men. 
Chief Sheikhs: Nasir ibn Heif and Heif ibn Nasir. 
1. Settled. 2,000 men. Chief villages :— 


Khadhra Ibn Huweilah. 
Museiriq Zuweiki. 

(Bishat en-Nakhl), Chief Sheikhs: Yahya ibn Fa’iz and Nasir 

ibn Kurkman. 

Raushin (Roshin) Nasir ibn Kurkman. 
Nimran Ibn Barrash. 
Al Bashik Abu Jeridah. 
Zereib Abu Khazmah. 
Al Khalit Heif. 
Wadi Leimiin Zereik ibn Mustir. 
Al Shukban Yahya ibn Lazar. 
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2. Nomads. 13,000 men. Chief clans :— 


Al Buljarib. 

Al Mustur. 

Sifalah. 

Mo‘awiyah Husein ibn Zahir 

Rimathan 

Uqlub. Sh. Madaf ibn } Nomads of Bishah. 
‘Atiyan 

Beni la Nomads. Sh. Amir ibn Es- 

Jeradin Seyyiri of Bishah. 

Mahlaf Yahya ibn Faiz. 


(h) Sha‘af Rashhah. 4,000 men. Settled. ‘Abdullah ibn Hamiidh. 


Chief villages :— 


Idada ‘Ali ibn Murai‘i. 

Al Umm Teir ‘Awad el-Mujaddad. 

Al Ferza‘ ‘Abdullah abu Hamam. 
Al Sirhan ‘Ali ibn Thabit. 

Dhibat Al Sirhan Ahmed ibn ‘Uksha. 
Musji (or Masgi ?) ‘Ali ibn ‘Awad. 

Al Umm Jiza‘ Walad Ez-Zihri, 


(i) Al Yinfa‘ah. Settled. 6,000 men. 


3. Al Yinfa‘ah of Jahar 
4. Al Yinfa‘ah of Hajawi 


Chief Sheikh: ‘Abdullah ibn Hamidh of Tammah. 
1. Chief villages :— 


clans :— 


Al ‘Othman Zeidani. 
Al ‘Ali | Mohammed ibn Tali‘. 
Umm Jariyah | Abu Sihim. 
Al Ba‘wal Shuweil el-A‘raj. 
2 Al Yinfa‘ah of Tihimah. Nomad. 8,000 men. Chief 
Jaharah Mashaf. 
Al Ihlami Baqjan. 
Reith Abu Disah. 
Beni Majir Ibn Ghalah. 
Al A‘rabi Mufarrih. 


| Nomads in Mikhlaf el- Yemen. 
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47. Bens Shi‘bah 


The Beni Shi‘bah live chiefly round ‘Itwad (‘Itwid) and up the 
Wadi Dhilah to the Rabi‘at el-Yemen boundary, but their nomads 
have no fixed boundaries and wander all over Mikhlaf el-Yemen, 
north of Sabia. Their Sheikhs and chief families are Arabs and trace 
their descent to Qahtan, but the majority of the tribe are Sudanese, 
who have been emancipated for many generations. They are 
excellent fighters, amenable to discipline, and are generally known 
as ‘Asakir or soldiers. 

They all support the Idrisi and pay him taxes. 

The Beni Shi‘bah do not engage in trade, the villagers being agri- 
culturists and the nomads possessing large herds of camels, cattle, 
and sheep. They also own horses and nearly always fight as cavalry. 
They are friendly with the Munjahah, Rijal el-M‘a, and the Mikhlaf 
tribes, but are hereditary enemies of the Rabi‘at el-Yemen and 
generally on bad terms with the Beni Mugheid, whose country they 
avoid. 


Chief Sheikh: Ibrahim Abu Mohammed. 3,500 men. 
Chief villages. 1,000 men. 


Darb Beni Shi‘bah Isma‘il Abu Mohammed. 
Qasabah Mohammed Abu Doshah. 
‘Askar Deilabi. 
‘Abid Balal ibn Hasan, 
Al Abu Déshah El-Hufdhi. 

Nomads. 2,500 men. 
Al Hadra Mohammed ibn Mushra‘i. 
Al Hassan. 


48, Bent Shthir 


The Beni Shihir are one of the most populous tribes of Asir. They 
are a tall and well-made race and their women are noted for their 
beauty. They inhabit the country from the Tihamah 25 miles east 
of Qunfudah up the main mountain range and across the watershed 
almost to Wadi Shahran. 

The tribes which adjoin them are, on the north, starting from 
the Tihaimah, the Bal‘aryan, Bulgarn, and Beni ‘Amr, on the east 
the Shahran, on the south the Balasmar, the Reish, the Al Misa 
ibn ‘Ali, the Humeidah, and the Rabi‘ah Mujatirah. On the west, 
where their boundary has narrowed to about 15 miles, are the 
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Zobeid. Their territory is funnel-shaped, widening out as it goes 
inland, till it reaches the Shahran in the east, with whose boundary 
it marches for over 60 miles. 

The settled portion of the tribe have shown little sympathy with 
the Idrisi. They are divided into three main sections, the north, 
south, and Tihamah, ruled over by different Sheikhs, who are 
usually on bad terms with each other, but unite against common 
enemies. 

The largest section and the most important politically is the Beni 
Shihir esh-Sham, who live chiefly along the Ibha-T@ if road, between 
‘Asabili and ‘Uqrum. The leading family, and one of the noblest 
of Asir, is that of Ibn Qurim, closely connected with Mecca, both 
by sympathy and relationship, Sherif Mohammed ibn ‘Abd el-Mu‘in 
ibn ‘Aun, the grandfather of the present Sherif, having married into 
the family. 

The present head of the family is Sa‘id ibn Fa’iz, an old man now, 
with two sons, both born of a Circassian mother, Faraj Bey ibn Sa‘id, 
who has been one of the Hejaz representatives in the Ottoman 
Parliament, and Faiz ibn Sa‘id. They all visit Constantinople and 
Mecca regularly, have a house in Ibha, and have furnished their 
house at ‘Asabili in semi-European style, and, having also adopted 
the western habit of smoking and drinking, are looked at with dislike 
and suspicion by other tribes. They dre, however, large landowners 
and rich men. 

Faraj Bey ibn Sa‘id is a tall man of about 38, with a fair skin, 
which he gets from his mother. He was formerly Kaimmakam 
of Qunfudah, Muha’il, and Hali district, where his cruelty when 
in his cups made him greatly feared. He speaks Turkish and 
French and has a Circassian wife in Constantinople. He is a 
ee libertine and drunkard, but is a force to be reckoned 
with. 

His brother, Fa’iz ibn Sa‘id, a young man of 25, is much more 
steady and takes greater interest in tribal matters. 

About a third of the Beni Shihir esh-Sham are nomads, whose 
main subdivision is that of the Neid. They have little to do with 
the settled parts, and do not acknowledge Sa‘id ibn Fa’iz, the Sherif, 
or the Turks. Most of their life is spent in bickering with the 
Shahraén, but what political leanings they have are in favour of 
the Idrisi. 

The Beni Shihir el-Yemen occupy the rich district of Namas and 
are under ‘Ali Bey ibn Dhafir, who, like the Qurim family, is 
strongly pro-Turk. He is. however, a man of much stricter morals, 
and is respected by the tribes. His mother is a Circassian. This 
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section is entirely settled in permanent villages, and provided a large 
proportion of the local Turkish gendarmerie. There are said to be 
a few Idrisi sympathizers among them. 

The Beni Shihir of the Tihamah are neither as numerous nor as 
powerful as those of the uplands, but their country is fertile and 
they are more prosperous than most of their neighbours. Their 
Chief Sheikh is Abu Mismar, who is said to favour the Idrisi 
secretly. 

The nomads under Sheikh Khadan ibn Mohammed, are all on the 
Idrisi side. They live chiefly in ‘Aqabah Sajein and ‘Aqabah Sihan, 
between the Namas district and the Tihamah, but go down to lower 
ground for the harvest. 

The Beni Shihir area good fighting tribe, and on account of their 
political tendencies are almost hemmed in by foes, the Balasmar 
being the only tribe with whom they have a pact. The Zobeid and 
they have a feud of many years’ standing. 

They are well armed, having received rifles from the Turks at Ibha. 
They are descended from the Rijal el-Hajar. 


(a) Bent Shihir esh-Sham. 20,000 men. 


Sa‘id ibn Faiz weled Fa’iz ibn Quriim of ‘Asabili and his sons 
Faraj Bey ibn Sa‘id (member of Ottoman Parliament) and Fa’iz 
Bey ibn Sa‘id. 


1. Settled. 13,000 men. Chief sections :— 


Ka‘b ‘Abdullah ibn Sarah. 
Beni Kerim Najiibn Sa‘id. 
Al Abu Jubeis Fadhil ibn Jubeis. 
Chief villages :-— 

Idwah Sa‘id ibn Mubarak. 
Rabu‘ es-Sarw Hazimah ibn Mohammed. 
Halabah Hizmi. 
Sadr Mohammed ibn Safar. 
Kafaf Rushwan ibn Mohammed. 
Akhadhirah ‘Abd el-Khiiliq. 
Kalathimah ‘Abd el-Khalij. 

2. Nomads. 7,000 men. 
Neid. 


(6b) Bent Shihir el- Yemen. Settled. 15,000 men. 
‘Ali Bey ibn Dhafir Walad Dhafir ibn Jari of Namas. 
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Chief sections :— 


Beni Bukr Sa‘id ibn Jari. | 
Beni Mashhiir Dhafir ibn Mohammed. 
Al Shi‘b Mahbib ibn Merziiq. 
Chief villages :— 
Dhaharah Sa‘id ibn Qurim. 
‘Aqabah Lambish Lafi ibn Mohammed. 
Wadi Laghr Shibeili ibn Mohammed. 
Tantimah Mohammed ibn El-‘Arif. 
Sabt Ibn El-‘Arif . Dhafir ibn El-‘Arif. 


(c) Bent Shihir et-Tihamah. 
1. Settled. 8,000 mén. Chief Sheikh: Abu Mismar. 
Chief sections :— 


Al Limash Haidar ibn Er-Rawwaf. 

Al Khat Ruhimah. 

Majaridah Mohammed abu ’1-Qasim. 

Beni Teim Tihamah Mohammed ibn Tummah. 

Al Dishah Abu Mismar. 

Al Thureiban Ibn Ma‘ariyah. 

Al Thirban Abu Muhsin. 

Umm Shahari Mohammed ibn Dheheil. 
Chief villages :— i 

Sadr Mohammed abu ’]-Qasim. 

Jebel Yithrib Abu Saja‘. 


2. Nomads. 5,000 men. 
Chief Sheikh : Khadan ibn Mohammed. 


Al ‘Omar Khadan ibn Mohammed. 
Beni Ethla ‘Abdullah Dhaffar. 
Al Husein Nasir ibn Sa‘id. 

Ahl ‘Aqabat Sajein Qurum ibn Dhéafir. 

Al Umm Jeheini Mohammed ibn Shatir. 
‘Umarah Sheikh Shubeili. 


49. Ahl esh-Shugaig 


The Ahl Shuqaiq are a small community inhabiting the small port 
of Shugaiq in Mikhlaf el-Yemen. They are chiefly merchants in 
the hide and ‘semn’ trade with Musawwa’, which they often visit. 
‘Ali ibn Mubhi is the chief Sheikh, a nominee of the Idrisi. The most 
important man, however, is [bn ‘Abbas, who was formerly Sheikh, 
but was imprisoned by the Idrisi for three years for conspiracy. 
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He is now out on guarantee, and, being the biggest merchant and 
richest landowner in Shuqaiq, is to be reckoned with. 

The Ahl esh-Shuqaiq, like all the inhabitants of Mikhlaf el- Yemen 
with the exception of the ‘Abs, are descended from the Qahtan. 


Chief Sheikh: ‘Ali ibn Mubhi. 1,000 men. 


Chief villages :— 
Khasém Ahmed ‘Ali. 
Ramlah ‘Ali ibn Hawi. 
Khabatiyah Mohammed ibn Husein. 
Hesu Sherif Hamid. 


50. Shamran 


The Shamran occupy a part of the high upland country through 
which runs the Ibha-Ta if road and extend down the slopes of the 
hills to the Tihaémah. 

They are bounded on the west and north by the Ghamid, on the 
east by the Shahran, and on the south by the Khath‘am and 
Bulqarn. They are divided into the Shamran esh-Sham, Shamran 
et-Tihamah, and the nomads, each section numbering about 2,000 
men. The northern Shamran and the nomads are under the 
Sheikhship of Hasan ibn Matar, a young man of 30, who has a good 
reputation for wisdom in tribal matters, and has made a name for 
himself in war. Their chief centre is Balis, the largest of a number 
of villages near the Khath‘am border, set in a rich and well- 
wooded valley. 

The nomads, the Suhab and Al Mubarak, wander down into the 
' Tihaémah in the winter, or stay round Balus, and in the summer 
go up with the Bulqarn and other nomads to the Shahran country 
round Bishah for the date season. 

They own many sheep and goats, but few camels. 

The most important section of the Shamran et-Tihamah is 
the ‘Ubus, under Sheikh Is-haq ibn Muzellaf, whose chief village is 
Marwa‘. They have permanent villages in which they live during 
winter, but in summer most of them lead a nomadic life, living in 
straw-woven tents. The whole tribe unites in war, their chief 
enemies being the Ghamid. They are also usually at odds with 
their weaker neighbour the Khath‘am. Their reputation as a 
fighting race is good, and they share with the Bulqarn the custom 
of purifying themselves and wearing their finest clothes before going 
into battle. In normal times they are a hospitable and light- 
hearted race, ever ready to find an excuse for relaxation. Marriage 
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festivals are celebrated on a much larger scale than is usual in Asir. 
Their outside political leanings are strongly in favour of the Idrisi, 
as against the Sherif of Mecca and the Turks. 

The tribe is descended from the Rijal el-Hajar. 


(a) Shamran esh-Sham. Settled round Baliis. 2,000 men. 
Chief Sheikh: Hasan ibn Matar. 


Al Mahshakah Mashari ibn ‘Ali. 
Beni Matar Mushabbab ibn Sa‘id. 
(6) Bedouins. 2,000 men, also under Hasan ibn Matar. 
Suhab Nasir ibn Fuzan. 
Al Mubarak Sa‘id ibn Mishrik. 
(c) Shamran et-Tihamah. 2,000 settled. 
‘Ubus Is-haq ibn Muzellaf. 


51. Bent Thuwwah 


The Beni Thuwwah lie to the south of Muha’il and are astride the 
main Ibha—Muha’il road between Butiih and the Wadi Sha‘b el-‘Asla, 
a distance of 10 miles, and the Ibha—Athalif-—Muha’il road between 
Jebel Hawilah and Hu’iis Beni Thuwwah, a distance of 15 miles. 
The territory between these roads is theirs, and their boundary 
on the north approaches within 5 miles of Muha’il. 

Their neighbours on the north are the Al Misa and Reish, on 
the east the Balasmar, on the south the Al Nahyah and Al Harith 
of the Rabi‘ah wa Rufeidah, and on the west the Bahr ibn Sekeinah. 

The tribe numbers some 2,000 men, of whom two-thirds are 
settled, the remainder nomad. 

They are a bold and fearless tribe who live chiefly by raiding, and 
unprotected parties, either of the Turks or ordinary travellers, are 
never safe while in their country. They have never submitted to 
Ottoman authority, and, since the rise of the Idrisi, have quite got 
out of hand. Their chief Sheikh, Sheikh Sarwi, is one of the most 
noted highwaymen of Asir, and has given endless trouble to the 
Government. They are generally at feud with the Al Misa, Rabi’ah 
wa Rufeidah, and Balasmar, and are still allied with the Rijal el-M‘a 
and Balahmar. Their relations with the Bahr Ibn Sekeinah are 
neutral. 


Chief Sheikh: Sarwi. 2,000 men. 
(a) Chief villages. 1,300 men. 


Ida Shuflut. 
Umm Butih ‘Ali ibn Yahya. 
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Bedlah Ibrahim ibn Musa‘ad. 
rein Mushatir. 
Umm Ba‘eirah Mohammed ibn Tali‘. 

Wadi el-Hafir Ibn Hadhiyah. 

Al Ghaniyah Sha‘ban. 

(6) Nomads. 700 men. 

Bodu Al Ghaniyah Abu Jahilah. 

Al Qabeis Ahmed ibn ‘Adwan. 

Al Fidheilah Ahmed abu Hanash. 


52. Bent Ya‘lah 


The Beni Ya‘lah are a small settled tribe, numbering 500 men, 
situated along the coast a few miles north of Hali. They are 
bounded on the north by the Marahibah section of the Beni Zeid, 
on the east by the Aulad el-‘Alaunah section of the Ah! Hali, and 
on the south by the Shawarah section of the Ahl Hali. 

They are divided amongst themselves, Sheikh Bahran of Shija‘fah 
favouring the Idrisi, and the remainder, under Sheikh Beit-‘ali Abu 
‘Atanah, paying allegiance to the Turks. 

The Bela‘ir and Hali both raid them, and they depend chiefly on 
the Turks for their existence as a tribal unit, since they are as 
unwarlike as their only allies, the Beni Zeid. 


Chief Sheikh: Beit-‘ali Abu ‘Atanah. 500 men. 


Villages :— 
Ya‘bah Mohammed ibn Salim. 
Sabt Beni Ya‘lah A‘ji. 
Arja‘ Mohammed ibn ‘Abdu. 
Shija‘fah Bahran. 
Kidwah Er-Ridwili. 
Melahah Musaffr. 
Nikhl Abu Radiyah. 


53. Zahran 


The Zahran is one of the largest tribes of Asir and is bounded on 
the north by the Beni Malik and Shalawah, on the east by the 
Ghamid, on the south and south-west by the Zobeid, and on the 
west by the Dhawi Barakat for a few miles and then the Dhawi 
Hasan. Their western boundary approaches in places to within 
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15 miles of the coast, and inland they go up the main mountain 
range and beyond the Ibha—T@’if road. 

Their country is a fertile one and is thickly populated, the whole 
tribe being said to number 30,000 men. 

It is divided into two main divisions, the settled and the nomad. 
each of equal size. 

Rashid ibn Jum‘an is paramount sheikh of the villagers and 
belongs to the main sub-tribe, the Beni Sadr; Sa‘id ibn Aseidan 
rules over the nomads. The former got his title by inheritance, 
the latter by his prowess in war; but they are both good men, 
and have their tribesmen well in hand. When he was a young 
man, Rashid ibn Jum‘an sided with the Turks and was made 
a Bey, but twelve years ago he raised a successful revolt and has 
barred the country to the Turks ever since. The nomads were 
always against them and against the villagers for the same reason, 
but since the revolt the two chief sheikhs have been good friends. 
Rashid ibn Jum‘an is now a large fat man of 55. He lives at 
Jebel Dis and is married to Nafalah of the Aulad el-Emir Mohammed 
ibn ‘A’idh family of the Beni Mugheid. 

The Zahran are purely a fighting race, and never leave their 
country except to raid. They cultivate and become rich thereby, 
but they despise all other forms of manual labour. 

The Ghamid are their great and hereditary enemies. They 
declared for the Idrisi when he first raised his standard in Asir, 
and fought for him in 1912 against the Turks and Sherif of Mecca. 
In May 1915 they wrote to the Idrisi, proposing to join him, but 
the Idrisi, doubtless realizing that they could do little good while 
hedged in between the Turks at Ibha and the Sherif, advised them 
to adopt a passive attitude for the present. He, however, sent 
a Qadhi to them to obtain monetary help, and early in 1916 reported 
that he was still in friendly communication with them. 

The Zahran, like several other tribes of Asir, trace their descent 
to Rijal el-Hajar. 


(a) Settled :— 
Paramount Sheikh: Rashid ibn Jum‘an. 15,000 men. 


Dis Mohammed abu Sandalah. 
Al Bassim Nasir ibn ‘Agil. 

Al Dashwan Bekr ibn Tirki. 

Al Forza Munir ibn Hassan. 

Al Mustanir Mohammed ibn Sa‘dah. 


Beni Sadr Munir ibn Mohammed. 
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(6) Bedouin :— 
Paramount Sheikh: Sa‘id ibn Aseidin. 15,000 men. 


Al Wadi el-Ahmar. 
Beni Su‘eif. 

Bel Khasmar. 
Beni ‘Omar. 
Kinanah. 
Shubeikah. 

Beni Hasan. 

Beni Salim. 


54. Bens Zeid (Northern) 


The northern Beni Zeid focus round Qunfudah and are entirely 
under Turkish influence. 

To the north they inhabit the villages along the Qunfudah-Lith 
road for some 14 miles, till they reach the boundary of the Al Difra 
section of the Zobeid. To the east they stretch along the Barak 
road for 12 miles, almost to ‘Umr of the Nawashirah section of Bela‘ir, 
and then, keeping always about 10 miles from the coast, their 
boundary runs south for 20 miles, marching first with the confines 
of the Muja‘adah section of the Bela‘ir and then with the ‘Umr 
Bedawi till it reaches the Beni Ya‘lah, when it turns due west to 
the coast. 

They are partly settled and partly nomad, the former numbering 
about 4,000 men, the latter 3,000. 

The villagers are by no means wealthy, but there is a sufficiency 
of rain to enable them to cultivate in the summer, and their wells 
provide water to grow vegetables in the dry season. The two 
nomad sections are the Rabi‘ah Weinah and the Marahibah, the 
former strung out along the Qunfudah-Barak road, the latter 
roaming the country to the south of Qunfudah, along the coast and 
inland. They are rich in camels, and are the chief carriers to 
Hali, Muha’il, and Barak. Most of them carry antiquated rifles, 
swords, and a curved knife about 3 ft. long, called a Janbiyan. 
They also supply Qunfudah with milk, and are looked down on by 
the more independent tribes, both for this practice and for their 
lack of prowess in war. 

Hasan ibn Khidhr is the principal Sheikh of the whole tribe, 
a man of about 30, who has proved a faithful servant of the Turks. 
He held firm when the Idrisi threatened Qunfudah in 1912, and 
was given 2,000 rifles by the Turks for defence. The Beni Zeid 
doubtless owe a great deal to the Turks, for they are on terms of 
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enmity with their neighbours the Belair and ‘Omr, and are 
raided by such distant tribes as the Beni ‘Isa, Dhawi Barakat, and 
Dhawi Hasan, who slip through the Zobeid country and back again 
before they can be brought to book. The Zobeid themselves 
regard them with tolerance, and the Beni Ya‘lah are their allies. 


Chief Sheikh: Hasan ibn Khidhr. 
(a) Settled. 4,000. 
Chief villages :— 


Jas Hasan ibn Khidhr. 
Zay alah Midhish. 
Ahl Dar el-Wadi Medini. 
Sa‘dah Jemal el-Leil. 
‘Abid es-Sa‘dah Jauhar. 
Mash@’ikh Mohammed ibn Misfir. 
Rahman Abu ‘Ajil. 
(b) Nomads. 
Rabi‘ah Weinah Mohammed Khenein. 1,000. 
Marahibah Mohammed Abu Jabbar. 2,000. 


55. Bens Zeid (Southern) 


A small tribe, numbering about 1,500 souls, inhabiting the moun- 
tains immediately to the east of the Beni Hasan. The paramount 
Sheikh of the tribe and of one of its subsections, the Beni ‘Aqal, 
is Mohammed ‘Ali Sebaék. They are on friendly terms with the 
Beni Hasan, who stand in fear of them, and close allies with the 
Beni Aslam. They are old enemies of the Beni ‘Abs, but sink their 
differences when fighting for Idrisi, as they are doing now. 


56. Zobeid 


The Zobeid are a detached section of the Harb, and indeed are 
locally called Harb as often as by their real name. When on the 
Pilgrimage, they generally visit their northern brethren, and are 
received with honour, and similarly extend a warm welcome to any 
Harbi who may be in their country. They are hospitable and well 
conducted, and appear to possess the bravery of their race without 
its traditional lawlessness. 

Their boundary starts about 7 miles north of Qunfudah and, after 
running along the coast for rather more than 20 miles, turns inland 
and follows the Dhawi Barakat boundary till it reaches the Zahran. 


J 
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From there it runs parallel to the coast and about 30 miles inland 
along the confines of the Zahran, Ghamid, Bal‘aryan, and Beni 
Shihir till it reaches a point due east of Qunfudah and then follows 
the boundaries of the Bela‘ir and Beni Zeid to the sea. 

The Zobeid are settled in permanent villages and are rich in cattle. 
Their land near the sea is barren, except in the wadis, but increases 
in richness and fertility as soon as the mountains are reached. 

They are said to number 15,000 men, and their paramount 
Sheikh is Mu‘adi ibn Khair. The whole tribe is strongly in favour 
of the Idrisi, and pay him taxes. They are equally strong in their 
feelings against the Turks, who in spite of their proximity have not 
ventured to interfere with them for years. Their chief enemies 
are the Beni Shihir, but they dislike and despise the Beni Zeid. 
With the Dhawi Barakat, the Ghamid, and Zahran they are friends. 
The Zobeid go in for gun-running to a certain extent, buying their 
rifles from Ru’eis near Jiddah, or from Birk, and selling them 


chiefly to the Zahran. 5 
Paramount Sheikh : Mu‘adi ibn Khair. 15,000 men. 
Clans :— 

Al Khair Hasan ibn Mohammed. 
Beni Zibdah ‘Ali ibn Halim. 
Al Sa‘idah Mubarak ibn Bekhit. 
Al Imlahi Mihi ibn Mohammed. 
Beni Etma Yahya ibn Salim. 
Al Sula‘bah Ahmed el-Hayyani. 
Al Difra Hanash ibn Qarawish. 
Al Mashaf Museibikh ibn Mufarrih. 
Al Jamil Hadi ibn Er-Rabh. 
Jadreimah Mizhar ibn Sihman. 
‘Ajelein Ahmed el-Humrani. 


C. Tres oF YEMEN 


1. Al ‘Abst (‘Abstyah) 

The Al ‘Absi extend from the coast S. of Hodeidah to the fort of 
J. Bura‘, about 30 miles from W. to E. and 15 miles N. to S. The 
E. half of their country is fertilized by W. Siham, and the southern 
part by W.Ghadir. Their numbers are estimated at 5,000 to 6,000 
men, divided into the following sections : Rabasah (round Hodeidah), 
Muniafirah (E. of these), Hawwah (round Mandar, on the coast, 
10 miles S. of Hodeidah), B. Salih (under J. Bura‘), Ahl el-Khalifah, 
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Ahl esh-Sha‘rah (E. of Marwah), Dar ed-D6m and Ahl Assabt el- 
Haradah (near J. Bura’‘). 
The principal sheikh is Suleiman Hasan of Mahad. There are 
important settlements of Seyyids at Marwah and at Mansiriyah. 
Principal villages :— 
“Asal (Sheikh Yahya Harisah). Mandar (‘Ali Wahhaban). 
Mahad (Suleiman Hasan). Khalifah (Moh. ‘Atiyah). 
Mukeiminiyah (Yusuf ‘Ali). Shar‘a (Moh. Suleiman). 


2. Amariyin 


A small Zeidi tribe, living round Jebel Qara, on the boundaries 
of the Hashid country, about 20 miles NW. of Shehaérah. They 
own 15 or 20 small villages, of which the largest is Beit Jashish. 
Their chief Sheikh is Sheikh Daghshar, a man of about 55, who has 
considerable influence in the country round. He is a great friend 
of the Imam and has frequently tried to make peace between him 
and the Idrisi. 

3. Aflah 


A small and unimportant tribe allied to the Khairan, to the 
east of the Beni Aslam in Hajiir. Half Zeidi. 


4. Bent Ahlas 


A small tribe, numbering about 2,400 souls, of the Da’idiyah 
sect, settled to the east of the Beni Murrah and Beni MugAtil, with 
whom they are allied. They are good fighters and support the 
Turks, chiefly by reason of their hatred of the Imam and his Zeidi 
followers. Coffee and kat are grown in their country. Their chief 
Sheikh is Nasir Husein el-Ahlasi, an old man of about 65, who 
visited Constantinople just before the deposition of Sultan Abd el- 
Hamid. 

Chief villages : Seihan, Marabah, Rabitah, and Masna‘ah. 


5. Ahl ‘Ammar 


A large and peaceful Zeidi tribe about 20 miles NE. of Qa‘tabah, 
living round Shekaéb ‘Ammar, and cultivating cereals and kat in 
Wadi Bana. They are descended from Ma‘az ibn Jebel Qurishi, 
who originally lived at Medina, and being sent by the Prophet to 
the Yemen as governor, settled in Wadi Bana, where his descen- 
dants still are. 

Paramount Sheikh: Tahir Husein el-Farah, of the clan Beit 
el-Farah. 
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They come under the Kaimmakam of Qa‘tabah, and are allied with 
the ‘Ud and the Ahl Sha‘ir. 

The chief clans are Beit el-Farah (Sheikh Tahir Husein) and Beit 
et-Tayyib (Sheikh Hizim es-Sawi). 


6. Al ‘Ammar 


A large Zeidi tribe descended from Beni Tamim, owning land 
round Sa‘dah, and leading a nomadic life in the mountains to the E. 
In the south they go down the W. Amashiyah to the country of the 
Hashid, with whom they are on good terms. They are excellent 
fighters and firm adherents of the Imam, whose representative at 
Sa‘dah is Seyyid Mohammed abu Nuweibah, and generally at feud 
with the Al Damaj. 

Chief Sheikhs: Seyyid ‘Abdullah el-Ma‘an, Hadi abu Shihah, and 
‘A’idh ibn ‘Ali. 

Settled. Chief clans : Beni Merj (Hasan Kumalli), B. Surir (Salih 
‘Atif), ‘Abadilah (‘Abdullah el-‘Abdali), B. ‘Abdan (‘Ali ‘Abdan). 

Nomads. Chief clan: B. Ruham. 


7. ‘Anazah 


Two sections. Sunni; agricultural. 

(a) Between the Wa‘zat and the Najrah, in the mountains. Chief 
Sheikhs are Ibn Mas‘iid and Husein ibn ‘Ali. Neutral towards 
the Wa‘zat. Favour the Imam. | 

(b) S. of J. Reima and W. of the Anis, with whom they are not 
friendly. They hate the Imam and also the Turks, by whom they 
have been greatly persecuted. Their chief Sheikh is ‘Ali ibn Yahya, 
a man of 45, who has made overtures to the Idrisi. 


8. Anis 


The boundaries of the Anis stretch from a short distance west of 
Dhamar due north nearly to Wa‘lan, keeping always a short distance 
to the west of the Dhamar-San‘a road. To the west they extend 
along the B. Matar confines almost to Mefhaq and then, skirting 
Menakhah, and cutting the W. Sihém, go down a few miles south of 
Jebel Reima, and then across almost to Dhamar. 

The paramount Sheikh is ‘Ali Miqdad, who lives at Jebel esh- 
Sharq. He is a man of about 50, and used to be a firm adherent 
of the Imam. He fought for him in 1911 and captured the Turkish 
Kaimmakam of Dhur‘an, Zakari Bey. In August 1916, however, 
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he was reported to have quarrelled with the Imam and closed the 
road against him. The Imam accused him of collecting revenues 
for himself; and dispatched the Dhamar Arabs against him, with 
what result is not known. The tribe numbers from 8,000 to 10,000 
men, but not more than 3,000 can take the field owing to lack of 
rifles. Their country is fertile, wheat, oats, barley, and dhura being 
the principal crops. They are on good terms with their northern 
neighbours the Beni Matar. They dislike the Arabs of Jebel Reima, 
and also the Khaulan, whom they fought 12 years ago. With the 
Beni Mugatil, who are of the Da’iidiyah sect and opposed to the 
Imam, they have a long-standing feud. There is a well-known 
Seyyid at Dhur‘aén, their chief town, by name Seyyid ‘ Ali ibn 
Isma‘il. He was exiled to Rhodes by Ahmed Pasha Feizi, but was 
pardoned and is now the Imam’s representative with the Anis. 

Paramount Sheikh : ‘Ali el-Miqdad. 

Representative of the Imam: Seyyid ‘Ali ibn Isma‘il. 

Other Sheikhs are : 


Mohammed elI-Hadrani of Hadran. 
Mohammed es-Siblani of Jebel esh-Sharq. 
Salih Heidra of Siham. 

Fiki ‘Ali el-Ani of Hudra. 
Mohammed Shaqdam of Jebel Burhan. 
Sa‘id el- Ba’i‘ of Qa‘ el-Hagal. 
Ahmed Salih Shaqdam of Wadi Qiima. 
Salih el-Barashi of ‘Udhein. 
Mohammed ‘Abdullah of Nuweid. 

‘Ali Hatim =; of Beni Hatim. 
‘Ali Salih of Beni Jaradah. 


‘Abd er-Rabih es-Senhami of Mikhlaf ibn Hatim and half Fersh. 
‘Omar ‘Atif of half Fersh. 
Sa‘id esh-Shubai of Shubai. 


9. Bent Aslam | 


A large Shafei tribe with some 3,000 good fighting men, inhabiting 
the mountains to the east of the Beni ‘Abs, with whom they have 
a feud which is only relaxed when the Idrisi calls on the services of 
both. N. are the Khamasin; S. the Beni Nashar; E. the allied 
Zeidi tribes of Beni Ghill, Beni Zafir, and Beni ‘Aziz. They are 
separated from the Beni ‘Abs by Wadi Ghadir. 

Chief village : Siiq Hariqah. 

Paramount Sheikh: ‘Ali Bedawi of Siiq Hariqah. 

Other Sheikhs: Husein Burt and his brother ‘ El-Effendi’ of 
Gadr, and Ahmed Sultan of Siiq Hariqah. 
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10. Bent ‘Awwam 


A small Zeidi tribe south-west of the Beni Husein and Wadi La‘ah, 
and about 50 miles due east of Loheia in the mountains. Their 
chief Sheikhs are ‘Ali Da‘am and Husein ibn Hasan. They come 
under the suzerainty of the Turks, but are said to be discontented 
with them and with the Imam. 


ll. Bens ‘Aziz 


A small Zeidi tribe of Hajar el- Yemen, living at Hubir Meili just 
to the south of the Beni Zafir and Beni Ghill with whom they are 
allies. Formerly under the Turkish Markaz of Qufl, but came under 
the Imam by the treaty of 1911. Good fighters. Noted for their 
fruits, coffee, and kat. 


12. Bekil 
See Hdshid wa Bekil. 


13. Bura‘ 


Zeidi tribe living in Jebel Bura‘, SSW. of ‘Ubal. Chief Sheikh is 
Husein ibn ‘Abd er-Rahman el-Bura‘, who is on unfriendly terms 
with the Imam, and hates the Turks, under whose immediate juris- 
diction he is. He is a friend of Nasir ibn Mabkhit of the Hashid. 
The tribe is allied to the Hufash, Sari, and Mahweit. They are a 
peace-loving people, numbering about 2,000 men. Yahya ‘Abad is 
the Sheikh appointed by the Turks over Jebel Bura‘, Hajeilah, 
and ‘Ubal. He is about 65 years of age and lives at Hajeilah, 
which, with ‘Ubal, can muster about 400 men. The chief villages 
are Manwab, Kamah, Fayish, and Rukab. 


14. Al Damaj 


A small tribe to the E. of the Al ‘Ammar, with whom it is generally 
at feud. Little is known of it except that it is Zeidi and under the 
Imam. The chief Sheikh is Sa‘d ibn Sa‘d. The chief Seyyids are 
‘Ali ed-Damaji and Husein Merza‘. The chief clans are Al el-Wadi 
(Sheikh ‘Abdullah), Al ‘Utuf, and Al ‘Awadah (Sheikh Qahtan 
Damaji). 

15. Garabih 

A small tribe of about 1,000 men settled in Wadi Sardiid, whose 
chief village is Dhahi (Sheikh, Yahya ‘Izzin). They number 400 
fighting men, and their chief Sheikh is Hasan Ahmed es-Sulh. 

Hh 2 
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They are under the jurisdiction of the Kaimmakam of Bajil. Their 
fighting reputation is good: they are hostile to the Beni Suleil and 
the Quhrah, their northern and southern neighbours. 


16. Bent Ghill 


A small Zeidi tribe of Hajiir el- Yemen living in Mikhlaf el-Yemen, 
between the tribes of Beni Zafir on the north and Beni ‘Aziz on the 
south, with whom they are allied. Formerly under the Turkish 
Markaz of Qufl, but since the treaty of 1911 under the Imam: 
good fighters. Noted for their fruits, coffee, and kat. 


17. Hajjah 


Small Zeidi tribe in and round the town of Hajjah (Hadda). 
There is a Kaimmakam in Hajjah, so they come under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Turks, whom they dislike, and against whom they 
fought in 1911. Since the Imam made peace with the Turks their 
relations with him have been strained. Paramount Sheikh is ‘Ali 
ibn Hizim. The tribe is descended from Beni Tamim. 


18. Hamdan 


There are two sections of the Hamdan, both claiming descent 
from Qahtan. 

(a) Hamdan esh-Sham, a very large Zeidi tribe, almost entirely 
Bedouin, and roaming over the country a day and a half to the 
north-east of Sa‘dah. They are bounded on the north by the Yam 
tribes of Nejran, east by the Bekil, west by Bedouin tribes, and 
south by Bekil nomads. At present they are on bad terms with 
the Imam. They are quite independent, and will fight for any one 
who pays them. Chief Sheikh is Sherif Salihibn ‘Ali. They are of the 
same stock as the Hamdan el- Yemen, but too far off to be in touch. 

(6) Hamdan el- Yemen. 

Living to the W. and N. of San‘a, chiefly in Wadi Dhahir. Thev 
are of the same origin as the Hamdan esh-Shém. Owing to close 
proximity to San‘a, they do not show their real feelings, but are said 
to dislike the Turks and the Imam, and to have a secret under- 
standing with Nasir ibn Mabkhut of the Hashid. Their chief 
Sheikh, ‘Ali Shawi‘, is in the pay of the Turks with the rank of 
mudir. 

Chief clans : B. Dhurhan (Sherif ‘Ali Hamid), B. Beshir (Sheikh 
‘Alawi), B. ‘Afar, B. Dhayvan, B. Harith, B. Meimin (Salih ibn 
Meimiin), B. Jabran. 


: 
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Chief villages: Mehajir (‘Ali Matlaq), Luqmah (‘Ali Yahya el- 
Hamdani), Tubar (‘Ali et-Tubri), Qebil (Ahmed Salamah). 


19. Hashabirah 


A small Sunni tribe living a few miles south of the Turkish post of 
Zeidiyah, east of the Kamaran Islands, and coming under the juris- 
diction of ‘Abdullah Pasha el-Boni. To their south is the Quhrah 
tribe. They number between 250 and 300 fighting men, and their 
chief Sheikhs are Ism@‘il ‘Ali and ‘Abdullah Mashhur. Their chief 
villages are Qaryah, Dar el-Bahri, and Mahal. 


20. Benz Hasheish 


A Zeidi tribe immediately to the north-east of San‘a, living in 
Wadi Sirr, Wadi Sawan, and down to Jebel Nuqiim. They cultivate 
grapes extensively and also engage in trading. They muster some 
1,500 men, but, living so near San‘a, possess few rifles. In sym- 
pathy they are pro-Imam. Their chief Sheikh is Muhsin el-Jamrah. 


21. Hashed wa Bekil 


It is not clearly established whether the Hashid wa Bekil are all 
of the same descent and therefore one tribe, or a confederation of 
two tribes of differing origin. The available evidence seems to 
show that the Hashid trace their descent back to Himyar and the 
Bekil to Qahtan. Whatever the truth, there is no doubt that their 
names are commonly linked together by natives in Yemen, that 
they are on terms of close friendship and have been so for many 
generations, and that together they form one of the most powerful 
tribal bodies in Southern Arabia. The home country of the Bekil 
is to the east in Marashi and Barat, but, as will be seen from the 
description given below, there are also tribal units living in the 
midst of the Hashid country and even so far south and west as 
Hajjah, Wadi Shirs, and Mahweit. The Hashid occupy the country 
from a few miles north of ‘Amran almost to Sa‘dah, and to the west 
they extend almost to Hajiir. To the east they are settled in 
Bilad el-Kharf and round Dhibin, but their nomads wander far 
afield to the north and towards Barat and Jauf. 

For many generations the fortunes of the Hashid wa Bekil have 
been intimately connected with those of the Imams of Yemen ; 
and this must always be so, both on account of their common creed 
and because some of the chief strongholds of the Imam, such as 
Sheharah, Qafilat ‘Udhr, and Madan, are set in the midst of the 
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Hashid country. The Imams have drawn largely on the confedera- 
tion for their fighting material, and in return have rewarded its 
chief men by governorships in different parts of the country. Thus, 
before the Ottoman conquest, the chief family of the Himran tribe 
of Hashid ruled all the country from Najrah to Wadi La‘ and 
Kaukeban, and the head of the Wada‘ governed Mikhadir just 
south of Jiblah. The leading Bekil Sheikhs were equally powerful ; 
and the family of Ausat held the overlordship of Ibb, Suhul, ‘Udein, 
Nadrah, and Ta‘izz, while the family of Sha’if were Emirs of Hajjah 
and Zufeir. 

The conquest of the Yemen by Mukhtar Pasha in 1872 and the 
consequent restriction of the power of these Sheikhs left them 
with a-strong hatred of the Turks and a lasting desire to regain 
their lost territuries; and the many Yemenite revolts against 
Ottoman authority during the last forty years have always seen 
them taking a leading part. They bitterly resented the declaration 
of peace in 1911, and the Imam’s treachery towards Idrisi; and 
his proposition that they should pay taxes to the Turks caused 
Nasir ibn Mabkhit, the chief of the Himran and paramount Sheikh 
of the Hashid, to withdraw his tribes and enter into relations with 
the Idrisi. A truce was arranged in the following year; but there 
is still bad feeling between the two which is not likely to cease until 
the Imam declares definitely against the Turks. The defection of 
so powerful a body of supporters has of course reacted in favour 
of Idrisi, who during the last few years has been steadily working 
to make the feeling permanent. He has, however, to contend against 
a sentiment of loyalty to the Imam, which has been handed down 
for many generations, and his lack of ready cash has prevented 
him from doing more than keep relations between the latter and 
the confederation strained. He has been in constant touch with its 
chief Sheikhs for the last few years, and has said that money is the 
only thing required to bring them on his side. 

The outstanding figure of the Hashid wa Bekil confederation is 
Sheikh Nasir ibn Mabkhit. This Sheikh, a man of forcible and 
ruthless character, has gained almost complete ascendancy over 
the Hashid tribesmen and largely influences the Bekil chiefs. He 
is cruel and unscrupulous, and will join whichever side pays him 
most. His power is such that, given adequate material help, he can 
in all probability force the Imam to what terms he likes. 

No attempt has been made to estimate numbers in the account 
which follows, but the confederation is said to have put over 
50,000 men in the field against the Turks in 1911. 
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A. HASHID 


The boundaries of the Hashid have already been described. The 
tribe is largely an agricultural and pastoral one, but certain sections, 
especially the Himran, are engaged in trade. 

The most important sub-tribes are the Himran, Dhu ‘Udhrah, and 
Dhu Fari‘, and most of the tribal policy seems to be guided by 
Sheikhs Salih ibn Muslih, Salih Ma‘id, Mas‘id el-Barak, and Dirhem 
ibn Yahya, under the direction of Sheikh Nasir ibn Mabkhit. The 
only sections which have stood out against them and solidly supe 
ported the Imam are the Ahnum, Ahim, Zuleimah, and the 
southernmost tribes, the Beni Surih and Arhab. 

The country of the Hashid is by no means uniformly fertile, and, 
in consequence, there are many nomad sections. Theoretically 
taxes are payable to the Imam, but of late years they have mostly 
found their way into the coffers of Nasir ibn Mabkhit. The Seyyids 
are very powerful in the Hashid country, Hith being their most 
important centre in the Yemen after San‘a and Sa‘dah. They stand 
with the Imam, or against him, according to the favours they receive 
from him. His meanness and parsimony seem to have sent the 
majority into Nasir ibn Mabkhit’s camp. 

The tribes which follow are placed in the order of what is believed 
to be their numerical and political importance, irrespective of their 
geographical position. 

i, HIMRAN 
Chief Shetkhs :— 

Nasir ibn Mabkhit. 

Tall, powerfully built, fair skinned with a small white beard. 
About sixty. Ambitious and unscrupulous. Rules chiefly by fears 
Is rich through taxes levied on his people. His two chief sons are 
Hamid (age about 35) and Nasir (age about 25). His chief strong- 
holds are at Hamri, Habir, and DhG6fir. 

Salih ibn Muslih. 

Nephew of Nasir ibn Mabkhit and his most important lieutenant. 
Age about 40. Is rich and generous, and well liked by the people. 
Lives at Hamri. 


Range :— 
(a) The majority live in villages between Khamir and Hith. 
(6) There are several small sections in Wadi La‘ah and Hajjah. 
The Himran traders travel over most of the Yemen. There are 
many of them in San‘a and Hodeidah. 
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Sub-T ribes :— 


(a) Settled between Khamir and Hith :— 

Dhu ‘Ali, Dhu Mufarrih, Dhu Quteish, Beni Ma‘mar, Dhu ‘Ainash, 
Beni Shatir, ‘Useimat, Beni ‘Amr, Dhu Hibah, Beni Jada‘an. 

(b) Nomads, extending chiefly to the west :— 

Beni Qeis, Dhu Mana‘, Beni Shawiyah. 

(c) Settled in Wadi La‘ah and Hajjah :— 

Beni Sirah, Deyaba‘, Al ‘Amr. 


ij Dav ‘UDHRAH 

Chief Shetkhs :— 

Salih ibn Ma‘id el-Moghrabi. 

Living in Khartim. A firm friend of Nasir ibn Mabkhit and 
a well-known warrior. Age about forty. 

Mas‘id el-Barak. 

A rich man of about sixty. Is anti-[mam, but reported to be 
a coward. 

‘Ali ibn Salih. 

Supporter of Nasir ibn Mabkhit. 


Range :— 

(2) Due north of Huth to Qafilat ‘Udhr, and to the east and 
west of the latter place. 

Chief villages : Qafilat ‘Udhr, Butanah, Khartiim, Sadan, Haddad. 

(6) A small section in Sheraf near Hajiir. 

The Dhu ‘Udhrah are traders, farmers, and shepherds. Their 
country is fertile and gives good crops. Those in Sheraf favour the 
Imam ; the rest are discontented with him, with the exception of 
the Beni Jukhdim. 

Sub-Tribes :— 

(a) Settled in the neighbourhood of Qafilat ‘Udhr :— 

_ Beni Jukhdim, Beni Shosah, Beni Barak, Dhu Hatum, Beni 
Hilal, Dhu Sukeibat, Dhu Tamim, Beni ‘Arif, Beni Hadayan, Beni 
Anzah. 

(6) Nomads round Qafilat ‘Udhr :— 

Beni Hizein, Beni Jarad, Al el-Wadi, Dhu Hatim, Beni Miqdad, 
Beni Bukr, Beni ‘Aishan, Beni Sa‘d, Hawazim, Al Mahsir. 

(c) Settled in Sheraf :— 

Beni Hafaj, Beni Shammam, Beni ‘Akm. 
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iii, Dou Farr‘ 
Chief Shetkhs :— 
Dirhem ibn Yahya Fari‘. 
One of the chief Sheikhs of Hashid, and a friend of Nasir ibn 
Mabkhit. 


Ahmed ibn Yahya Fari‘. 
Brother of above. Was subsidized by the Turks in 1911, and 


refused to rebel with his brother against the Imam. The latter 
attacked him and drove him out. fie now lives chiefly in San‘a. 
Is in the confidence of the Imam and was chosen by him to take 
letters to the Sherif of Mecca in the autumn of 1915. He has little 
influence in the tribe. 

‘Ali ibn Yahya Fari‘. 

Brother of the above. Sides with Dirhem. 

Hizam ibn Qasim. 

An important Sheikh in the tribe. 
Range :— 

From Wadi ‘Amashiyah through Qa‘ el-Harf to Dhibin. Chief 
villages are Madhakah, El-Moghrabi, Khaiwan, ‘Unqan, 

The majority of the tribe are nomadic and rich in camels, cattle, 
and sheep. 
Sub-T ribes :— 

Suweidah, Al Kethiran, Beni Ibrahim, Beit en-Nefeish. 


iv. SUFYAN 
Chief Sheikhs :—Munasar el-‘Useimi. 
‘Ali ibn Seilah. 
‘Abdullah el-Gharbi. 
The above support Nasir ibn Mabkhit. 
Range :— 
From Wadi ‘Amashiyah to Qafilat ‘Udhr and west to Wadi 
Ahnum. Chief villages are Hajeirah and Mahasir. 


Sub-Tribes :-— 

(a) Settled :— 

Beni Hilal, Dhu ‘Akam, ‘Useimat, Beni Ghanim, Damaj, Beni 
Naf, Dhu ‘Ibri, Beni Jurman, Beni Khazan, Beni Turab. 

(6) Nomads :— 

‘Awamir, Beni Dhobyain, Al Thawabah, Beni Fuwaz, Beni 
Shuheid, ‘Ateibat. 
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v. AHNUM 
Chief Shetkhs :— 

Qasim Shebib. 

Supporter of the Imam and opposed to Nasir ibn Mabkhut. 

Seyyid Ahmed el-Madani. 

Representative of the Imam. 

Range :— 

Wadi Ahnum and Bilad el-Hajar. Chief villages are Madan, 
Siiq el-Hajar, Jashish, Jelilah, and Sameikah. 

The Ahnum are a rich trading and agricultural community, and 
less quarrelsome than most of the other tribes of the confederation. 
Sub-Tribes :-— 

(a) Settled :— : 

Beni Dubb, Dhu Sukeibat, Beni Kindah, Al Hayim, Al Mesh-hadi. 

(6) Nomads :— 

Beni Mohammed, Beni Harrash, Beni Salih, Dhu Shahi, Beni 
Murdan, Beni Qureitah, Beni Sa‘d, Beni Weil, Beni Hatum, Al 
Khubeishah. 


vi. Bent ‘ARJALAH 
Chief Shetkhs :-— 
Ahmed el-Na‘mani. 
Salih ‘Arjalah. 
Qasim ‘Arjalah. 
The above are allied with Nasir ibn Mabkhit. 
Range :— 


West of Sheharah. The country is fertile, and they are chiefly 
settled. 


Sub-Tribes :— 

(a) Settled :— 

Beni Hamzah, ‘Aneizah, Beni Saqaf, Beni Dinar, Al Manasir, 
Beni Ahmed, Beni Khureimah, Qawasim, Sherafah. 

(5) Nomads :— 

Beni Shuqarah and Beni Sha‘lan 


vii. SULEIMAH. 


Chief Sheikh and representative of the Imam :— 
Seyyid Lutf Sari. 


{ 
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Range :— 
Between Khamir and Habir. Entirely settled and agricultural. 
Supporters of the Imam. | 


Sub-Tribes :— 
Beni Tamim, ‘Ajeilah, Al Shadad. 
viii. AL AHIM 

Chief Sheikhs :— 

Abu Na@’ib. 

Seyyid Ahmed Dabwan. 

‘Ali Sahil. 

All firm adherents of the Imam. 
Range :— 

West of Ahnum and north of Hajiir. Mostly settled. 

ix. KHIyAR 

Chief Sheikhs :— 


‘Ali ibn ‘A’idh Shuweit. 

An important man. Follower of Nasir ibn Mabkhit. 

Salih ibn ‘Ali. 
Range :— 

Round Siig el-Ghill, their chief market-place, due south of Khamir. 
Sub-Tribes :— 

Beni Qeis, Wad‘ah. 


Chief Shetkhs :-— 

Seyyid ‘Ali and Husein ‘Asheish. 

Hereditary Sheikhs living at Sinnatein. Rich men. Partisans 
of Nasir ibn Mabkhit. 
Range :— 

Khamir to Ghail, inhabiting the same country as the Khiyar. 
Cultivators and traders. 
Sub-Tribes :— 

Beni Surein, Beni ‘Aishah, Beni Malik, Beni Ghathimah, Beni 
Muhsin, Dhu Zeid, Beni Sinan. 


xi. AHL EL-WADI 


xX. JARAF 


Chief Sheikh :— 
Dabwéan ibn ‘Anz. 
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A well-known warrior. Age about 35. Supports Nasir ibn 
Mabkhit. Lives at Debbah. 
Range :-— 

Khish Khash and Jebel Ghurban to Khamir. . 

Chief villages are Debbah, Rahabah, and Qa‘dah. : 
Sub-T ribes :-— 

- (a) Settled :— 

Beni el-Faqih, Dhu Husein, Beni Harrash, Beni Naji'. 

(6) Nomads :— 

Beni Madhkir. 

xii. KHARIF 

Chief Shetkh :— 

Qa id ibn ‘Ali. 

Partisan of Nasir ibn Mabkhit. 
Range :— 

South of Khamir. All settled. 
Sub-Tribe :— 

Al ‘Amran. 

xlii. BENI SuR‘ 

Chief Sheskhs :— 

Sakhr ibn Khalid. 

Ahmed Wahhas. 

Supporters of the Imam. 
Range :— 

East and north-east of ‘Amran in the district of Qa‘ el-Bin. 
Sub-Tribes :-— 

Beni ‘Atif, Beni Zuheir, Beni ‘Ajlan, Beni Deheish, Beni Hujrah, 
Beni Suleiman, Beni Mukram, Al ‘Ardan, Beni Harbah, Sharakwah. 


xiv. ARHAB 

Chief Shetkhs :— 

Muhsin el-Qaramani. 

Thabit ibn Yahya Dugheish. 

Seid an int at earl Representatives of the Imam. 
Range :— — 

All settled in the district of Qa‘ el-Biin. Pro-Imam. — 

Chief villages are Hijrah, ‘Uri, Mahak, Duneidan, Sa’i. 
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Sub-Tribes :— — 

Beni Bu‘sén, Beni Adham, Beni ‘Afar, Beni Mezwad, Beni 
Laqamah, Beni Jalid, Beni Dugheish, Beni Dhofar, Beni Hideyah, 
Beni Harash, Beni Qafan. 


B. BEKIL 


The Bekil are mainly settled in the oases of Barat, Ruhub, and 
Khabb, which lie some days to the NE. of the Hashid territory, 
and they are engaged chiefly in the raising of horses and sheep. 
The most powerful tribe both in numbers and in military prowess 
is that of the Dhu Mohammed, whose Sheikhs have nearly all fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Nasir ibn Mabkhit. The Bekil tribesmen do 
not find their home-country sufficient for all their needs, and many 
have emigrated to Jauf and different parts of the Hashid country. 
Thus whole tribes are found in the latter, such as the Beni Malik 
near Sheharah and the Beni Jabr round Sidah, while there are 
still in Hajjah, Wadi Shirs, and Mahweit survivors from the old 
days when the Bekil Sheikhs were all-powerful in those districts. 
The Bekil and Hashid Sheikhs are on terms of close friendship with 
the Dhu Husein of Jauf, so much so that the latter are sometimes 
spoken of as a part of the Bekil. But there is no doubt that the Dhu 
Husein are descended from the Ashraf (Sherifs), and they are there- 
fore dealt with separately. The chief Sheikhs of the Bekilare ‘Abdullah 
ibn Ghazeilan, Yahya ibn Yahya esh-Sha’if, Naji‘ ibn Yahya and 
Abu Harbah. No personal details are known about them except 
that they rose with Nasir ibn Mabkhut in 1911 against the Imam 
and have followed his fortunes ever since. The influence of the 
Seyyids of Hith is almost as strong amongst the Bekil as amongst 
the Hashid. The Emir Seyyid Ibrahim Muhsin er-Rusas of Hith 
is their chief Hakim Sheri‘i, and he has agents all over their country 
collecting tithes. 

The chief Bekil tribes are as follows :— 


i, Dov MOHAMMED 

Chief Shestkhs :— 

‘Abdullah ibn Ghazeilin, of Dhu Ghazeilan. 

Yahya ibn Yahya esh-Sha@’if, of Sha‘if. 

Naji‘ ibn Yahya, of Al Ausat. 

Abu Harbah.. 
Range :— 

(a) The majority in Barat. Chief villages: Siiq el-‘Anan and 
Rajuzah, | 
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(6) Small sections in Wadi Shirs, Mahweit, and Hajjah. 

Traders, shepherds, and horse-breeders. 
Sub-Tribes :— 

(a) Settled in Barat :— 

Dhu Ghazeilan, Sha‘if, Al Ausat, Al ‘Anan, Al Abu Ras, Dhu 
Nafeishan, Al Na‘man, Al ‘Arif, Dhu Hadeyan, Beni Hejlan. 

(6) Nomads in Barat :— 

Sheradrah, Beni Hatim. 

(c) Settled in Hajjah :— 

Dhu Ghazeilan. 

d) Settled in Wadi Shirs :— 

Tufeyén. (Muhsin and ‘Ali Tufeyan.) 
(e) Settled in Mahweit :— 
Beni Hebeish. (Naqib Ahmed ibn Hebeish.) 


ii, Au Qa‘attI 
Cheef Shetkh :— 
Yahya el-Qa‘aiti. 
Range :— 
Khabb. 
Sub-Tribes :— 
Nomads: Ghufarah and Rimanah. 


ili, NIHIM 
Chief Sheikhs :— 
Mohammed ibn Misan. 
Salih el-‘Awaj. 
Range :— 
Round Jebel Loz in Barat. 


iv. BENI JABR. 

Chief Sheikhs :— 

Sa‘d ibn Ahmed et-Taraf. 

‘Abdullah et-Taraf. 
Range :— 

Mostly settled near Stidah in the Hashid country. 
Sub-Tribes :— 

Beit en-Nini, Beni Nini. 
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v. Bent MAuixk 
Chief Sheikhs :-— 
Ibn ‘Ajman. 
Mohammed el-Kamarani. 
Range :— 
Settled south of Beni ‘Arjalah in Hashid country. Chief villages 
are Rahabah, Harfah, Sayat, Heifah. 


Sub-Tribes :— 

(a) Settled :— 

Beni Sinan, Beit el-Haddi, Da’iidah, Beni ‘Askar, Beni Iswid, 
Beni Thaqgafah, Beni Kenanah. 

(6) Nomads :— 

Beni Da’iid, Beni Fadl, Beni Misbah. 


22. Beni Hubetsh 


A Zeidi tribe about 40 miles west of San‘a. Revolted with the 
Kam‘alah and other Zeidi tribes under Emir esh-Shibi against the 
Turks in 1914. 


23. Bens Hibah 


A small Zeidi tribe under the Imam to the east of the Beni 
Aslam in Hajir. 
24. Hufdash 
A tribe between Jebel Melhan and Bajil. They are Zeidis and 
belong to the Imam, though they come immediately under the 
authority of the Turks, whom they hate. They are allies of their 


northern neighbours the Sari and Mahweit, and also with the 
Bura‘ of Jebel Bura‘. Chief Sheikh is ‘Ali ibn Yahya. 


25. Beni Husein 


A small Zeidi tribe just to the NW. of Hisn Jemimah and west 
of the Beni ‘Udhaqah and Jebel Meswar. Pro-Imam. Sheikh, 
Ahmed Husein. Formerly under Seyyid Ahmed ibn Mohammed 
el-Kaukebani, Emir of Kaukebain and the surrounding country. 
Seyyid Ahmed was defeated by Mukhtar Pasha and died in captivity 
at San‘a. His family, Beit Sheraf ed-Din, fled to Hith. There is 
a small Turkish garrison at Hisn Jemimah. 
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26. Dhu Husein 


The Dhu Husein are a powerful tribe of Sherifial descent inhabit- 
ing the fertile oasis of Jauf. Although somewhat isolated by reason 
of the distance which separates them from the main centres, they 
have always kept in close political and commercial touch and have 
played an important part in the history of the Yemen. Their 
relations have always been intimate with the Hashid wa Bekil, so 
much so that they are sometimes spoken of as forming an integral 
part of that confederation. The troubles between the latter and 
the Imam have had their effect on the Dhu Husein and drawn them 
into two opposing camps, of which the larger seems to have remained 
faithful to its old allegiance. 3 

There are several] Sheikhs who appear to rank equally in impor- 
tance. Of these, Sherif Ahmed ibn Husein has always supported 
the Imam and gave him valuable help against the Turks in 1911. 
Sherif Muhsin ibn ‘Abdullah is also a trusted friend and was sent 
by the Imam to Aden on a political mission in August 1914. 
Previously he had commanded an army against the Idrisi. 

The chief opponent of the Imam and a close friend of Nasir ibn 
Mabkhit is Husein ibn Thawabah. 

The tribe is noted for its fighting qualities, and its Sheikhs are 
better educated than is commonly the case in Yemen, their 
capital, Matamah, being a well-known centre of learning. The 
Dhu Husein go in largely for horse-breeding, and own perhaps the 
best pedigree stock in Southern Arabia. 

The chief sub-tribes are : 

Al Thawabah (Sheikh Husein ibn Thawabah); Beni Furyan 
(Sheikh Suleiman ibn Ahmed); Dhu Gheilan; Al Wajhah (Sheikh 
Nasir el-Akhram); Dhu ‘Akam; Beni ‘Aseyan; Beni Hashim. 


27. Beni Isma‘il 

A small Shafei tribe in the mountains round Menakhah, numbering 
about 2,500 souls, and neutral during its siege in 1911. They are 
now under Turkish domination. They are brave and well armed. 
Their country is fertile, producing coffee and cereals. The chief 
Sheikh is ‘Ali Muhsin Yahya. The chief clans are: Al Jaradi, Al 
Jebali, Beni ‘Atiyah, Beni Bisher, and Beni Rajab. The chief 
villages are Masaribah, Jalbein, Jurn Ja‘dal, and Jurn ‘Arah. 


28. Jams‘ 


A Shafei tribe just north of Loheia and east as far as Zahirah, 
which is their chief village. In 1911 they fought the Turks on 
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behalf of Idrisi, but they are now close allies of Ibn El-Heij of the 
Wa‘zat. The chief Sheikh is Mohammed Zeid, who comes from the 
Ashraf of Sabia, and is Mudir of Zahirah. He is under his cousin 
Sherif Hamiid, the Kaimmakam of Loheia, who lives at Mutaridh, 
and governs the Beni Jami‘ and Wa‘zat. 


29. Jemimah 


A small Zeidi tribe living round Jebel Jemimah, about 15 miles 
east of Qufl in Hajir. They are outside Turkish jurisdiction, and 
are ruled by the Imam’s nominee, Seyyid Ahmed ibn Qasim. Their 
chief Sheikh is ‘Ali ibn Nasir. 


30. Bent Juma‘ah 


A powerful and independent Zeidi tribe, partly nomad but 
chiefly settled, living in the country north-east of Abu ‘Arish 
almost to Jebel Razah. Eight years ago the important Sheikh, 
Seyyid ed-Dahyani, at that time Emir of Sa‘dah and district, 
quarrelled with the Imam and fled to the Beni Juma‘ah for protection. 
Since then he has lived with them and established a firm place for 
himself amongst them. He is a great friend of the Idrisi, whom 
the Beni Juma‘ah also support. 


31. Kam‘alah 


A Zeidi tribe about 40 miles west of San‘a, which revolted with 
the Beni Hubeish and others against the Turks in 1914 under Emir 


esh-Shibi. 
32. Khaulan 


There are two branches of this tribe. 

(1) Khaulan et-Tawal. A Zeidi tribe to the east and south of 
San‘a, inhabiting the country on either side of Wadi Meswar. 
They are settled and agricultural, and number 7,000 to 8,000 fight- 
ing men. Kibs, 3 hours due east of San‘a, is their chief town, and the 
head-quarters of the influential Seyyid family of Kibs. Seyyid 
Ahmed Mab‘ith el-Kibsi and his brothers Seyyid Husein and 
Seyyid Mohammed ibn Isma‘il are the heads of the family. The 
" Khaulan have always fought for the Imam. The representative 
of the Imam, who is responsible for the collection of tithes, is 
Seyyid ‘Abbas. The Khaulan dislike the Anis, and fought them 
12 years ago owing to the expulsion of a Khaulani from Anis. 

ABABIA 1 I] 
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They trace their descent to Ghassan. Salih ibn Mohammed et- 
Tawal is the most important Sheikh of this tribe. 

-The chief clans are: Beni Jabir (‘Abdullah ibn Sa‘id el-Jabni), 
Beni Kibs (Seyyid Hasan ibn Mohammed el-Kibsi), Yemanyatein 
(‘Abdullah es-Sufi), Beni Dhobyan (‘Ali Mahdi Shudeiq), Sihman 
(‘Ali ibn Yahya el-Qadhi), Beni Siham (Muhsin ibn Muhsin en- 
Nini), Sa‘b (Salih ibn Mohammed Talwah). 

The chief villages are: Husn Dhobyatein, Dhobeinah, Qada‘, Beit 
Nini, Qarwah, Marbik, Tanam, Shafiq. 

(2) Khaulan esh-Shim. A strong fighting Zeidi tribe in the 
fertile country between Jebel Murran and Jebel Razah due west of 
Sa‘dah. They are related to the southern Khaulan, but are too far 
off to be in touch with them. They have a good fighting reputation 
and are allied with the Beni Murran, the Al ‘Ammar, and the Sahar 
in opposition to the pro-Idrisi tribes of Jebel Razah. The Imam has 
a fortress at their chief village, Saqein, from which his representative 
and one of his chief military leaders, Seyyid Qasim Seifi, governs 
the tribes of the district. Here lives also the Paramount Chief, 
Sheikh Jum‘an ibn Safiq. The country is said to contain gold, and 
is rich in wheat and coffee, of which last a large quantity is exported 
into Asir through Dahran. 

Chief divisions: Beni Quteim (Sheikh El-Ja‘fari), Al Thureim 
(Sheikh El-Hajj), Beni Kumamah (Sheikh Abu Qutabah), Beni 
Juma‘ah (Sheikh Jum‘an ibn Safiq), Kadubah, Marwah (Seyyid 
‘Abd el-Bari), Mansiriyah (Ahmed Yahya Bahr), Quti‘ (Moham- 
med Hamid), Ghanamiyah, Al Fudhah and Beni Qobah (Sheikh 
‘Abd el-‘Aziz ibn Fudhah), Beni Hashim (Sheikh ‘Abdullah ‘Adham), 
‘Anazah (Sheikh Dabwan). Seyyid Ahmed Yahya Bahr is of great 
influence in the Tihaimah and looked on by the Suleil, Qahrah, 
‘Absi, and Zaranik as their religious leader. 

Chief villages : Saqein, Tawilah, and Shi‘bah. 


33. Kheiran 


A small and unimportant tribe, allied to the Aflah, to the east of 
the Beni Aslam, in Hajir. Half Zeidi. 


34. Beni Khotab 


A small Zeidi tribe settled about three hours’ journey S. of 
Menakhah. They number about 2,300 souls, and are under the 
Turks. ChiefSheikh: Huseinel-Mudmfani. Chief villages: Hasabar, 
B. ‘Atab, Juda, Beit Madar, Mujwarat el-Kirham. 
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35. Kokha 
A tribe near Mocha, which fired on a ship’s cutter of H.M.S. 
Lama and killed two men late in 1915. The Sheikh was made 
prisoner, but disavowed complicity, and after being taken to Aden 
was released. Commerce between Aden and Kokha was forbidden. 
The Sheikh is a figurehead and powerless, but inimical to the Turks. 


36. Mahweit 


A Zeidi tribe just south of Jebel Milhan. They are directly 
administered by the Turks, but are in favour of the Imam, and are 
allies of their southern neighbours the Hufash, Sari, and Bura‘ of 
Jebel Bura’‘. 

37. Makarimah 

A small remnant, numbering about 2,600 men, of the house of 
Makrami, the ruling family of Yam, still left in the district of 
Haraz. For 12 years the Makramis held the Emirate of Heima, 
Haraz, Menakhah and district by gift from the Imam Muhsin, but 
they were expelled by Mukhtar Pasha in 1872. Their followers 
who remained behind have little political importance now, and are 
chiefly engaged in trade. Like the rest of their tribe they are of 
Ismé‘iliyah sect. In 1911 they fought for the Turks against the 
Imam. They occupy the villages of Mugharibah, Safiyah, Beit 
el-Htid, Khiyam, Beit el-Ghail, Beit el-Akhbari, and Qushamin. 
Their chief Sheikh is Qa’id el-Luf, who lives at Mugharibah. They 
are continually at feud with the Shafei, Zeidi, and Da’tdiyah 
tribes of the vicinity. 

38. Manari 


The mercantile tribe of the district between Loheia and Hodeidah, 
peace loving and settled. Their chief village is Munirah ; Seyyid 
Mohammed en-Niha is their principal Sheikh. They come under 
‘Abdullah Pasha el-Boni and possibly are a section of the Beni Suleil. 


39. Bent Marhab 
A small Zeidi tribe immediately to the west of Zufeir, who come 
under the Kaimmakam of Hajjah, and are of no political importance, 


40. Masar 


A Zeidi tribe in the mountains round Menakhah, who were 
neutral during its siege in 1911. They inhabit the Masar block of 
hills which bears WNW. of the town and ends west of it. The 
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chief sheikh of Masar and the villages round it is Ahmed el-Jans, 
a man of about 55 and a large landowner. 


41. Bent Matar 


A strong Zeidi tribe in the fertile country between Wa‘lan and 
Mefhagq, just north of the Anis, with whom they are on good terms. 
They are hostile to the Imam, who assassinated their chief Sheikh, 
Ibn Rumah, whilst a guest of his at San‘é in 1905. At present 
Mohammed ibn Hasan Rumah is their head, appointed Mudir 
by the Turks. ‘Ali ibn ‘Ali es-Salami of Hijrat Ibn Madi is another 
important chief. | 

42. Mekhadir 


A small Zeidi tribe half an hour south of Jiblah. For many 
years they were ruled by representatives of the Wad‘ah section 
of the Hashid, until Mukhtar Pasha subdued Yemen and banished 
Ahmed ibn Mugbil el-Wada‘i to his own country. 


43. Mesrih 


A small Zeidi tribe under the Imam, just to the south of the 
Khamsin, in the mountains about 30 miles east of Midi. 


44. Metwah 


A tribe in the mountains round Menakhah, which was neutra 
during its siege in 1911. Of the Da’idiyah sect. 


45. Ahl Milhan 


These live in a mountain district N. of Wadi Sardiid and E. of 
the Suleil country. It is a small district but very fertile, with a 
population estimated at 10,000. The principal Sheikh is Ibrahim 
Hasan es-Sujaf of Khuslah. The clans are: Ma‘zibah, Habbat, 
Beni Useifri, Hamdan, Beni ‘Ali, Jubah, Yamamiyah, Beni Wahhiab, 
Al ‘Asabah, Al Khuslah, Surub, and Al Mahras. 


y 


46. Bent Mohammed 


A small tribe east of Kamaran. South of the Beni Qeis and 
between Zeidiyah and the hills. Sheikh, ‘Ali Saghir. 250 fighting 
men. 

47. Mugatil 


A warlike tribe in the hilly country between Menakhah and 
Mefhaq, Hisn ‘Awwad being their chief fortress. During the siege 
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of Menakhah in 1911 their country was overrun by the Imam’s 
troops, and they fought against him in self-defence. They bear no 
love to the Turks, but on that occasion were glad to receive arms: 
and food from the Kaimmakam of Menakhah in return for their 
help. They are of the Da’iidiyah sect and are markedly hostile 
to their Zeidi co-religionists, such as the Anis. They muster 
between 2,400 and 2,700 fighting men, and are allied with the Beni 
Murrah and Beni Ahlas. 


48. Bent Murrah 


A small tribe of the Da’iidiyah sect, inhabiting with the Muqatil 
and Beni Ahlas, their allies, the country between Menakhah and 
Mefhaq. They have no love for the Turks, and equally little for 
the Imam and his followers, whom they fought in 1911. They 
number about 2,500 souls and their mountainous country produces 
coffee and kat. The chief Sheikh is Hibah Murrah, a rich old 
man. The chief villages are: Luqmat el-Qadhi, Hamidi, Luqmat 
el-Migq‘ab, Hisn Ibn ez-Ziyad, and Zayah. 


49. Bent Murran 


The Beni Murran inhabit the rich coffee country round Jebel 
Murran which lies a few miles W. of Sa‘dah. Their chief village is 
at Tawilah on the slopes of Jebel Murran. The tribe, reported 
strong, supports the Imam and fought for him against Idrisi in 1911. 
Hizam ibn Qa’id et-Tawafi is Paramount Chief, and the Imam’s 
representative is Seyyid Qasim ibn Yahya. The chief divisions are 
Beni Sa‘d, Beni Dheiba‘i, Hawazim, Hijrah, and Hadahidah. 


50. Qafaliyah 
_ A small Zeidi tribe attached to the Imam, north-east of the Beni 
Aslam in Hajir. 
51. Beni Qeis 
The Beni Qeis occupy Wadi Maur and Wadi La‘ah from their con- 
fluence near Raighah for a day’s march E. The country is well 
watered with springs and running streams. Their hill camels take 
over caravans coming from the plains and carry up the traffic 
through the difficult passes leading to Siq Shiris and Hajjah. The 
principal Sheikh is ‘Abdullah Pasha el-Béni of Raighah, whose 
father was Kaimmakam and very influential. But the Beni Qeis 
now incline towards the Idrisi. They are about 2,000 men. The 
principal villages are Raighah, Tor, and Musallam. 
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52. Quhrah 


_ An important tribe on the first stages of the Hodeidah-San‘a road 
from the sea, for about 50 miles E., as far as Hajeilah. Their neigh- 
bours are: on the N. the J arabihah : E. the tribes of Jebel Haraz 
and Jebel Bura‘; and S. the ‘Abs. Between the coast and Bajil, 
25 miles, the country is mostly desert, and the inhabitants live in 
temporary huts in the Khabt: but E. of Bajil there is cultivation. 
The Quhrah own many camels, and transport from Hodeidah to 
Hajjeilah is mainly in their hands. They can put from 3,000 to 
4,000 men in the field, and they gave valuable help to the Turks in 
1911 when these occupied the Zahab heights. They are generally at 
feud with the Beni Suleil. 

The chief Sheikh is Mu‘afa Sheraf. Others are Hasan ‘Abdullah 
and Ibrahim ‘Ali. The chief villages are: Bajil (Sheikh ‘Ayad ibn 
‘Ali Humeidah), Buhah, ‘Ubal, and Hajjeilah (Seyyid Husein ‘Ali). 


53. Rada‘ah - 


A Zeidi tribe living round the town of the same name ESE. of 
Dhamar. They are descended from Qahtan, and are chiefly 
cultivators and traders. Their chief Sheikh is Hamid ibn Moham- 
med, who comes under the Turkish mutesarrif of Rada‘ah. 


54. Rahaminah 


A small tribe south-west of Zebid between Zebid and Wadi 
Suweirah. 
55. Ahl Razah 


A Zeidi tribe living round Jebel Razah to the west of the Khaulan 
esh-Sham and Sa‘dah. They are supporters of Idrisi, and their 
country was the scene of the first fighting between Idrisi and 
the Imam in 1912. Their chief fortress is Hisn en-Nazir, situated 
on the slopes of Jebel Razah. The country is fertile, and coffee is 
largely grown, while there is said to be gold in the mountains. 
They claim descent from Khazraj, and acknowledge as chiefs 
Sheikh Ahmed ibn Salih and Seyyid ‘Ali ibn Huseini. The chief 
clan is the Dhu Hatim (Sheikh Sa‘d ‘Abdullah). Seyyid Yahya ‘Arar 
ibn Nasir, one of Idrisi’s chief muqdamis, administers the country 
of both the Ahl Razah and the Beni Juma‘ah. 


56. Ahl Reimah 


The Ahi Reimah occupy the fertile Reimah massif, always spoken 
uf by Arabs as the finest district in Yemen. Coffee, fruits of all 
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sorts, and cereals are produced. The district is bounded on the N. 
by J. Bura‘ and Wadi Siham ; E. by Salfiyah and J. ‘Utmah;; S. 
by Wadi Reimah, and W. by the ‘Abs and Zaranik districts. The 
Sheikh is Murshid ibn Mohammed el-Jabi, who is Turkish Kaim- 
makam. The Mudir is Seyyid Mahmid. There are said to be 
seventy Sheikhs and seventy districts in J. Reimah, and a total 
strength of over 50,000 men. The principal clans are: Beni Waghid, 
Jad, Sa‘id, Walid, Mukhtar, Tuleibi, Mas‘ab, Ghuzi, Nomah, Yafuz, 
Ahl Dalamlam, Beni Harazi, Ahmed, Khudam, Ahl Jabi, and 
Beni en-Nahari. The last defeated a Turkish expedition sent to 
collect taxes in 1914 and captured the Kaimmakam of Menakhah. 
Their chief Sheikh is Seyyid ‘Abdullah en-Nahari. His brother, the 
late Sheikh, Yahya, was defeated by the Turks, and died a captive. 
This clan is generally on bad terms with the Anis. 

Principal villages : Jabi (head-quarters of the district and of Sheikh 
Murshid), Raubat en-Nahari (Siig of Sheikh Murshid), Kusmah, 
‘Alujah (Siiq of Sheikh Mahmiid), and Hadiyah. 


57. Bent Sa‘fan 


A tribe in the mountains WNW. of Menakhah, and separated 
from it by the Masar block of the Da idiyah sect. They helped 
the Turks in 1911, and ‘Abdullah Beshir, their Sheikh, by his 
friendly co-operation, enabled the Turks to turn the Imam’s flank 
and relieve Menakhah. He is about 65, an experienced fighter. 
The tribe is a large one, numbering nearly 10,000 souls. It is 
generally on bad terms with the neighbouring Shafei, Zeidi, and 
IsmAa‘tliyah tribes. 

The chief clans are: Beni ‘Ali Yahya and Beni Harin. The 
chief villages are: Metwah, Za‘lah,‘Ashkar, Jari, Sharaji, Mujwan, 
and Hijri. 

58. Sahar 


The Sahar are a fairly numerous tribe, of which the settled portion 
lives in and round the town of Sa‘dah and is engaged in agriculture 
and trading. Owing to internal disunion and an absence of tribal 
feeling it does not possess the political importance which its numbers 
should warrant. The villagers are all under the authority of the 
Imam, but the nomads are almost completely independent and 
are accustomed to range far afield to the north and east in the 
direction of Nejran and Barat. The tribe keeps on good terms as 
a rule with its neighbours, the Hashid and the Arabs of Khaulan 
esh-Sham. 
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‘Ali Ma‘wad is the chief Sheikh of the settled portion. Seyyid 
seh and Qasim el-Hashimi are the representatives of the _ Imam. 

ettled :— 

Chief clans: Beni Hazim (Sheikh Tabrén Mugbil), Beni Sa‘d 
(Sheikh Taheir), Beni Hamdan and Al Nuqeim (Sheikh Hamdan 
el-Jirbi), Beni Dhufeir (Sheikh ‘Abdullah Dahmi), Beni Sineidar 
(Sheikh Ahmed Sineidar), Beni Huran and Beni ‘Umarah (Seyyid 
Qasim), Beni Jurman (Ahmed el-Hashimi), Beni Juma‘ah (Sheikh 
Dahmash). 

Nomads :— . 

- Chief clans: Al Sinan and ‘Amilaqah (Sheikh Salih Qadir), Beni 
‘Ajlah and Beni Hureimah (Sheikh Ibn el-‘As), Beni Shami and Beni 
Beddar (Sheikh ‘Ali el-Wada‘i), Beni ‘Awad and Beni Haddad 
(Sheikh Mansi el-Haddad). 


59. Sars 


A tribe just north of the Hufash and south of the Ahl Jebel 
Milhan, whose chief Sheikh is Salih ibn Muslih. They are Zeidis 
and under the Imam, but their country is administered by the 
Turks, whom they hate. Allied with their northern neighbours, 
the Mahweit, also with the Hufash and Bura‘. 


60. Senhan 


A small Zeidi tribe stretching from just south of San‘a to 
Mehaqarah and the northern edge of the Bilad er-Ruhus. On the 
east they are bounded by the Khaulan. They are entirely devoted 
to cultivation, and number about 700 men. Seyyid Mohammed 
Sibsib of Mehaqarah is the chief Sheikh. The tribe is loyal to the 
Imam, who has his representative, the Qadhi Lutf ez-Zubeir, living 
there. 

The chief villages are: Na‘d, Jtizah, Quifan, Hazyaz, Lubad, 
. Safiyah, Mehaqarah, and Sha‘asan. 


61. Serbih 


Their stronghold is Da‘an, 3 hours north of ‘Amran. Their chief 
is Sheikh Rajih, who was granted the grade of Mirmiran before the 
Constitution and was made Pasha to secure his loyalty, but he 
remained staunch to the Imam and fought against the Turks in 
1911. Peace was signed at Da‘an between ‘Izzet Pasha and the 
Imam in 1911. 
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62. Ahl Sha‘tr 


A large and peaceful tribe inhabiting the district round Jebel 
Sha‘ir in Southern Yemen. They cultivate kat and cereals in the 
fertile valley of Wadi Bana. Their paramount Sheikh is Salih ibn 
Yahya Hizam, of the Beni Hizéim, who comes under the Kaim- 
makam of Qa‘tabah. Sheikh Hajj el-Kabs of the Beni Kabs and 
Yahya el-Qeishi are also important men in the tribe. 


63. Shamar 


A small Zeidi tribe attached to the Imam, north-east of the Beni 
Aslam, in Hajir. 
64. Shemsan 


A small Zeidi tribe numbering about 1,000 souls, east of the Beni 
Ghill in Hajir. They pay outward allegiance to the Imam, but are 
said to favour the Idrisi. Their chief is Seyyid Yahya ibn el-Hadi. 


65. Bent Sulerl 


The Beni Suleil occupy a large area from the coast opposite 
Kamaran to the foot of the hills below Jebel Milhaén. On the north 
they have the Bu‘ajah, Za‘liyah, and Beni Qeis, on the east the Beni 
Qeis, and on the south the Hashabiri, who are perhaps really only 
one of their sections. 

The main road, which runs north and south through the Tihamah 
near the foot of the hills, passes through their country, as well as 
that of those other tribes mentioned above, and they and the Beni 
Qeis control the caravan trade going up to the Wadi Maur. Esti- 
mates of their numbers vary from 1,500 to 10,000 fighting men. 
The western part of their territory is desert, but they have a good 
deal of cultivable land under the foot-hills in the east. 

The tribe supports the Turks, and their two chief men, ‘Abdullah 
el-Boni and ‘Abdullah Kauzi, have each received the title of Pasha 
and been appointed Kaimmakam of Zeidiyah and Mudir of Kenawuz 
respectively. They are friendly with the Wa‘zat but independent 
of them. Towards the Quhrah they are always hostile. 

Their chief villages are: Zeidiyah (Sheikh “Ali Nukar), Kenawuz, 
Ibn ‘Abbas, and Salif on the coast. There are important salt- works 
at the last named, and a jetty where sea-going ships come alongside. 


66. AAl el-‘Ud 


A large and peaceful tribe living about 13 miles north-west of 
Qa‘tabah, and coming under the Turkish Kaimmakam of that place. 
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They live round Jebel Madra, and cultivate kat and cereals in Wadi 
Bana. Hizaém es-Sayadi is their chief Sheikh. 


67. Udhaqah 


A Zeidi tribe who claim descent from ‘Anazah and ‘Adnan, and 
live round Jebel Meswar to the west of ‘Amran, where there is 
a strong fortress at present occupied by the Turks. Their Emir is 
Seyyid Mohammed ibn El-Hadi, a servant of the Imam. 


68. Wa‘zat 


The Wa‘zat occupy the country to the north of Loheia, which 
has been the scene of the recent fighting between the Turks and 
the Idrisi. To the north Wadi ‘Ain and Wadi Warith form the 
boundary between them and the pro-Idrisi tribe of Beni ‘Abs; to 
the east are the Beni Nashar; to the south their boundary is the 
Wadi Maur, including Mutaridh and Ghanamah, but not Zahirah, 
which belongs to the Beni Jami‘. Their chief villages are Mu‘ligq, 
near Jebel ‘Izzan in the district of Jarb, and Deiramshuma, a forti- 
fied Turkish post about an hour south of Wadi el-‘Ain. The para- 
mount Sheikh is Hadi ibn Ahmed el-Heij, a staunch supporter of 
the Turks who, always anxious to encourage the Sunni opponents 
of the Idrist, have made him Pasha and Mudir of the district. He 
comes second to the Sherif Hamiid, one of the Ashraf of Sabia 
who have seceded from the Idrisi, and who as Kaimmakam of Loheia 
governs the Wa‘zat and their allies, the Beni Jami‘. Ibn El-Heij 
has long been opposed to the Idrisi, and three years ago the Idrisi 
captured his brother ‘Abdullah and still holds him prisoner. With 
the Beni ‘Abs the Wa‘zat have an ancient feud. During the Turko- 
Italian War Ibn el-Heij wavered in his allegiance and took money 
from the Italians, but in the past two years he has been most active 
on the Turkish side. In September 1915 he raided the Beni ‘Abs 
and was wounded. The Idrisi retaliated by cutting off his supplies, 
and Ibn el-Heij, finding himself short of food, and his followers begin- 
ning to desert, appealed to the Imam for help. The latter sent the 
discouraging reply that he would send troops if they were fed. 

The Wa‘zat are reported to number between 1,500 to 3,000 fighting 
men. Sheikh ‘Ali [brahim is the most important Sheikh after Hadi 
ibn Heij. 

69. Ya‘hir 


A tribe of the Isma‘iliyah sect in the district of Haraz, which 
sided with the Turks against the Imam in 1911. 
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70. Yam 


The Yam tribes form a powerful confederation. They stretch 
from the northern boundary of the Bekil in Barat up the Wadi 
Nejran and Wadi Habinah far to the north in the direction of 
Tathlith and Wadi Dawasir. 

J oseph Halévy, the only European who has visited their country, 
found it in 1870 a fertile and productive region inhabited by a well- 
to-do population. In religion they are Ismf@‘iliyah and are known 
to the rest of Yemen as the Mu‘tazilah or isolated sect; but as 
Wadi Nejran was the last refuge of Christianity, and has remained 
far removed from external influence, it is possible that traces of the 
ancient worship still exist. Halévy was not long enough in the 
country to verify this, but the tolerance and even favour which he 
found extended to the Jews in Mikhlaf were hardly in the spirit 
of strict Mohammedanism. The religious chiefs are probably more 
orthodox than the bulk of the inhabitants, since they are in com- 
munication, not only with the chief Ashraf of Yemen, but with the 
Agha Khan, their spiritual head. 

The ruling family is that of Makrami, descended from their famous 
ancestor who in the middle of the eighteenth century preached his 
reforming gospel from Nejran to Hasa. About the middle of the 
nineteenth century they developed ideas of expansion and obtained 
from the Imam Muhsin in 1860 the Emirate of Heima, Haraz, and 
Menakhah. Their tenure, however, was short-lived, as in 1872 
they were defeated and banished to their own country by Mukhtar 
Pasha. There is still a small remnant of the tribe, calling themselves 
the Makarimah, in the Haraz district, who fought for the Turks 
in 1911 but are chiefly traders and have little political importance. 

The present Emir of Nejran is Isma‘il el-Makrami, who owes no 
allegiance. His tribesmen, however, are willing as a rule to serve as 
mercenaries with either the Imam or the Turks, if well paid. They 
have a reputation for ruthless bravery. Idrisi has been in negotia- 
tion with them at various times during the present war, hoping 
with their help to force the Imam’s hand against the Turks, but up 
to the present without result. 


71. Beni Zafir — 

A small tribe of Hajar el-Yemen living in Mikhlaf esh-Shems 
which is noted for its fruits, coffee, and kat. Formerly they were 
counted as in the Turkish Merkaz of Qufl, but after the treaty 
of 1911 between the Turks and the Imam they came under the juris- 
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diction of the latter. They are Zeidis, good fighters, and allied with 
the neighbouring Zeidi tribes of Beni Ghill and Beni ‘Aziz. 


72. Za‘liyah 
A small tribe immediately to the south of Loheia and the Wadi 
Maur down to the Beni Suleil. They are independent of the Wa‘zat, 
their northern neighbours, and come under ‘Abdullah Pasha el-Boni. 
Sheikh Hadi ‘Ali, living at Dar el-Muhannab, is their chief Sheikh. 
They number 400 men. 


73. Zaranik (Dharaniq) 


A powerful and warlike tribe divided into two sections, the 
Zaranik esh-Shim and Zaranik el-Yemen, and occupying the 
country between the sea and the hills from a few miles north of 
Beit el-Faqih almost to Zebid. The Zaranik have for long been 
a thorn in the side of the Turks, especially during the Turco- 
Italian War. Repeated expeditions have failed to subdue them. 
but latterly there have been reports that part of the highland section, 
under Sheikh ‘Ali ibn Hamid, have succumbed to Turkish bribes. 
Mohammed Yahya Fashik, the chief of the lowland section and 
paramount over the whole tribe, living at Huseiniyah, nine miles 
north of Zebid, has, however, continued to hold out stoutly. In 
November 1915 he made common cause with the Idrisi in taking 
active measures against the Turks, and has succeeded in effectually 
cutting all communications in the Tihamah from north to south. 
At the beginning of 1916 he was attacked by an irregular force from 
Mocha, increased by 300 Arabs under the leadership of Abela 
Effendi, the brother of Elias ‘Osman, Kaimmakam of Mocha, but 
unsuccessfully. In May 1916 he again took the offensive and 
looted the Turkish serai in Beit el-Faqih. The two most important 
Sheikhs after Sheikh Fashik, and closely allied with him, are Shami 
and Munasar Saghir of Kokar, chiefs of the Highland section. Other 
Sheikhs, of whom nothing is known save their names, are ‘Abdullah 
Munasar of Huseiniyah, Nasir Jurmush, Isma‘il Ahmed, Sheikh of 
Qaramshah, ‘Abdullah Duneidinah of Zebid, Ahmed Risqallah of 
the Al ‘Ali, Hasan Rish of Jiz, Samiid of Al Miisa, Hasan Mubarak 
Umm Faza‘, and Ibrahim Dhumbi of Direihimi. 


74. Zufeir 


-_ Small Zeidi tribe 5 miles north of the Hajjah, with whom they are 
allied. They come under the Kaimmakam of Hajjah, but are said 
to dislike the Turks and to have lost confidence in the Imam. 


CHAPTER XV_ 
SETTLED TRIBES OF THE SOUTH 


A. ADEN PROTECTORATE 
1. ‘Abdali 

THE Ottoman attack on Aden in July 1915 resulted in the 
occupation of the ‘Abdali country by the Turks, the fall and sack 
of Lahej, its capital, the death of the ruling Sultan, and the retreat 
of most of his subjects to the Aden lines. 

Previous to that event the ‘Abdali tribe occupied the country 
immediately round Aden. Its boundaries extended about 35 miles 
inland to the Haushabi tribe on the north, to the Fadhli Sultanate 
on the east, and the Subeihi tribe on the west. Formerly it held 
the Aden peninsula, until an outrage perpetrated on a shipwrecked 
crew and the absence of any satisfaction led to the British bom- 
bardment and occupation of Aden in 1839. 

The Sultan of Lahej, who is the head of the ‘Abdali, still receives 
a yearly subsidy from the British Government for its occupation 
of the town of Sheikh ‘Othman, and leases to it a large area of land 
in the neck of the isthmus. The present Sultan, Abd el-Kerim 
ibn Fadhl ibn ‘Ali, is a man of 35, of sedentary habits, who has up 
to the present shown no marked ability. He is fairly well educated 
according to Arab standards, but knows no English. He is very 
popular with the tribe. He succeeded his cousin H. H. Sultan 
Sir ‘Ali ibn Ahmed ibn ‘Ali, K.C.I.E., on July 13, 1915, when the 
latter was accidentally shot during the Ottoman occupation of 
Lahej. 

The tribe owes its importance more to its wealth than to its 
military prowess. It is entirely settled and agricultural, with the 
exception of the Ah! Ban, who are chiefly pastoral but have arable 
Jand westwards in Abiyan near the Fadhli Sultanate. The popula- 
tion is estimated at 14,500. 

The late Sultan of Lahej controlled the first stage of the main 
caravan road from Aden to Yemen up the Wadi Tiban, and main- 
tained armed and fortified posts at Zeida, Sha‘qah (Shaka), and 
‘Anad. He also had a customs post for the Aden traffic at Dar 
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el-Amir. He was then able to put into the field about 2,000 men, 
who were of doubtful fighting value but strong enough to repel 
any tribal attacks, knowing that British troops would come to 
their aid in the event of serious trouble. 


‘ABDALI 
Tribe. ‘Sub-Tribe Clan. 
‘ABDALI, Ahl Ban. Misabein. 
Sultan Abd el-Kerim ibn Fadhlibn ‘Ali| ‘Udhetbi. Mansirs. 
Sh. Salih Mansir. 
‘Ali Mansir. 


Mohammed Mansi. 


2. ‘Abd el-Wahid Sultanate 


The ‘Abd el-Wahid confederation lies immediately to the east 
of the Upper and Lower ‘Aulaqi Sultanates, with whose tribesmen 
it is at constant feud. 

Tribally it is divided into the Sultanates of Balhaf, Habban, 
and Izzan. 

The Sultan of Balhaf, who lives in the town of that name on the 
sea-coast, is Salih ibn ‘Abdullah, who used to be officially recog- 
nized at Aden as the head of the ‘Abd el-Wahid confederation, 
and who received a small subsidy from Government. He is well 
conducted, anglophile, but without much influence over his tur- 
bulent tribesmen. The latter have an hereditary feud with the 
Ba Kazim, but lack their resolute grit and hardihood. Passage 
from one country to the other is dangerous, and supplies from 
Aden ordinarily come by sea. 

The Sultan of Habban, the chief mercantile town of the district, 
is Nasir ibn Salih. He is untrustworthy, and strongly opposed to 
any European penetration of his dominion. He is unpopular with 
his tribesmen and frequently has trouble with the Lakmish and 
Ahl Iswad, two small but turbulent vassal tribes who lie between 
him and his hereditary enemies, the Ah] Ma‘an of Upper ‘Aulaqi. 

The chief of the Izzan Sultanate, which lies 25 miles to the east 
of Habban, is Muhsin ibn Salih. He is a man of about 45, un- 
popular with his tribes, a robber and a bad governor. He was 
expelled by the tribesmen in the early nineties, and after taking 
refuge with the Ahl Ma‘an, went to Aden, Jibuti, and Hodeidah. 
Having tried in vain to raise money by pledging his Sultanate in 
turn to the French and the Turks, he returned wa San‘a and 
managed to reinstate himself. In 1898 he again came into dis- 
favour by endeavouring to blackmail the Austrian Expedition. 
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He is now recognized by the Aden authorities as paramount and 
receives a subsidy of Rs. 720 per annum. He is also supreme 
at Balhaf, but shares the dues with Salih ibn ‘Abdullah. 

Officially recognized Sultan, Muhsin ibn Salih of Izzan. 


Subsidiary Sultans : 
Nasir ibn Salih of Habban. 
Tribes : 


Ahl Iswad. 
Lakmish. 
Salih ibn ‘Abdullah of Balhaf. 


3. Ahl Karab 


The Ahl Karab is a nomad tribe ranging the desolate tracts 
north of Upper ‘Aulaqi and penetrating as far west as Beihan el- 
Jezab and the Misabein country. They are a tribe of marauders 
and robbers, and though nominally vassals of the Upper ‘Aulagi 
Sultan, are always at war with the Ahl Hammam. 

Their chief is Hamid ibn Nasir abu Kateyan, who lives at 
Shabwah, a town of about 3,000 inhabitants, some 55 miles north- 
east of Niséb, built on the ruins of an ancient Himyarite city. 
They muster 400 men. 


4. Ahl es-Sa‘ids 

The Ahl es-Sa‘idi are a small confederation bounded on the 
north by the ‘Audillah, on the east by the Oleh, on the south by 
the Oleh, and on the west by the Yafa‘. 

They are chiefly to be found near Dakhlah and the Sa‘idi plain, 
and are the original owners of the soil under the tenure of the 
Sultan of Upper ‘Aulaqi, whose influence extends as far as Qarn 
Murshid. A land-tax is due to him from them, and is always 
withheld until he comes down to fetch it with a large force. This 
happens about every five years. 

e chief ‘Aqil is Mohammed ‘Ali abu ‘Awad, who resides at 
Nibat es-Suwa, and also holds supreme authority, over the Yazid, 
who pay taxes tohim. The Confederation numbers about 300 men, 
and are the nucleus of the following sub-tribes : 


(1) Ah] Diyan. Living at El-‘Ain and Hamra. Their ‘Agil 
Nasr Hamid, lives at El-‘Ain and receives a small tax from 
them, but at Thuwarein they pay a far larger tax or ‘ushr 
to Mohammed ibn ‘Ali, a chief of the Ahl es-Sa‘idi, whose 
grandfather was formerly ‘Aqil on condition of receiving 
‘ushr from the Ah] Diyan, which was levied on land which 
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they tilled, belonging to the Ahl es-Sa‘idi. The ‘Agilship 
passed from that family, but the ‘wshr is still paid. The 
Ahl Diyan muster about 200 men and are an offshoot of 
the sub-tribe at Khaura, but may now be considered as 
a component part of the Ahl es-Sa‘idi Confederacy. 

(2) Ahl Yazid. Living at Dakhlah. They muster about fifty 
men. 


There are three more actual sub-divisions of the Ahl es-Sa‘idi, 
but they barely muster between them 100 men and are scattered 
throughout the neighbouring villages in a most confusing manner. 

There is a settlement within their territory called Hafa, which 
is peopled by Saédah (or Seyyids), whose origin is from Waht 
(‘Abdali country), where is the shrine of a well-known saint, ‘Amr 
abu ‘Ali, who, it is stated, formed a friendship with ‘Amr abu 
Sa‘id (now enshrined at Mijdah) and was granted by him a small 
tax on the land round Dakhlah, which these Sadah collect. It 
is payable in kind, as are all these ecclesiastical contributions, and 
is about 5 per cent. on the year’s crop. There is a shrine at Hafa 
(Fatimah bint Ahmed), and its attendants form the balance of the 
population. 

5. ‘Aqrabs 


A small and peaceably disposed tribe, numbering about 700 souls, 
ranging north of Aden lagoon and west of Bir Ahmed, the tribal 
capital. Here is the residence of the local Sultan, the tall mud 
tower of which can be plainly seen from Aden harbour. The 
inhabitants are agricultural and pastoral. Their chief is Sheikh 
Fadhl ibn ‘Abdullah Ba Haidarah, who succeeded his father in 1905. 
He is now about 31 years old, and is said to be fairly intelligent. 
His uncle, ‘Ali Ba Haidarah, a shrewd old man of nearly 70, un- 
successfully pressed his claim to the Sheikhship in 1905, but later 
worked in harmony with the present chief. 

In the present war pressure from their powerful northern neigh- 
bours, the Subcihi, and from the Turks has brought them in tem- 
porarily on the side of the latter. 

Their Sultan is said to be a prisoner in Turkish hands. 


6. ‘Alawa 


A small tribe of 1,200 souls whose chief village is at Suleiq, about 
55 miles north of Aden. They live just south of the Quteibi tribe. 
Sheikh ‘Ali ibn Nashir ibn Sheif, who lives at Kasha‘, is the present 
chief. He has the tribe well in hand in spite of the chronic disputes 
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with the Quteibi. A middle-aged man of no particular influence, 
he was at first loyal and amenable to advice, but for some years 
his hatred and jealousy of the Quteibi, combined with excessive 
indulgence in kat, led him into trouble. The animosity between 
him and the Quteibi finally cooled down and a permanent settle- 
ment was effected between them in 1913 by the late ‘Abdali Sultan, 
Sir Ahmed Fadhl. He succeeded to the Chiefship in 1898 and signed 
an agreement for the safety of the trade routes in July 1914, under 
which his stipend was raised from Rs. 600 to 1,200 per annum. 

Early in January 1916 he and his tribe were reported to have 
submitted with the Quteibi to the Turks and to be marching against 
the Fadhli Sultan. 


7. Amirt 


The Amiri is a pastoral and agricultural tribe numbering 5,000 
souls and occupying the country round and south-east of Dhala, 
their capital. 

The original Emirs of Dhala were Muwallads or half-caste slaves 
of the Fmams of San‘a. When the power of the latter was broken 
up, the Dhala district was in the hands of certain Seyyids, from 
whom it was seized by the forefathers of the present chief. There 
has been a long line of Emirs, and since the occupation of Aden 
by the British these chiefs have been in receipt of a subsidy, except 
during the period from 1873 to 1878, when the Ottoman Govern- 
ment made a strong aggressive effort to place the district under 
their own control. 

By allegiance or conquest several additions have been made to 
what may be called the district of Dhala proper. These consist of 
Kharafah, Jebel Harir, the valley of the Suheibiyah as far south as 
Qaflah, the Dhubayyat hill (only nominal), Sufyan, and Zobeid. 

The population of the Amiri territory is of a mixed nature. 
Firstly, there are the descendants of the original Amirs, constituting 
a large clan, although, as at present, not always united; secondly, 
such Sheiri Sheikhs as are content to acknowledge the authority 
of the Emir; thirdly, the various settlers who have from time to 
time become possessed of land which they cultivate ; fourthly, 
the ever-present Seyyids or descendants of the Prophet; and, 
lastly, a colony of Jews. 

The Emir is Nasir ibn Sha’if ibn Seif, who lives at Dhala. He 
became Emir in 1911 and is the son of Sha if ibn Seif ‘Abd el-Hadi, 
who attended the Delhi Durbar during the Boundary Commission 
of 1902. He is a man of 36, good-natured, but weak and avaricious 
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and of little ability. He has two brothers, ‘Abd el-Hamid and Seif, 
the latter of whom is said to possess a considerable amount of 
energy and character. The ruling house is unpopular with the 
tribesmen. 

When the Turks appeared in 1915 they took from him some 
fifteen hostages and deprived him of his position. Towards the 
end of the year they summoned him to Lahej and made a settle- 
ment by which they released the hostages, keeping his son in their 
stead, and reinstated him with the gift of 50 rifles and a subsidy. 
It is doubtless owing to this that the neighbouring tribes of Quteibi 
and ‘Alawi were coerced into joining them. Sheikh Qasim of 
Zobeid, who accompanied him to Lahej, received a gift of 10 rifles. 

Emir, Nasir ibn Sha’if ibn Seif; ‘Abd el-Hamid ibn Sha’if ibn 
Seif, Seif ibn Sha’if ibn Seif. . 


Sub-Tribes. Shetkha. 

Sheiri (1) Ahmed Muthanna of Al Beishi. Friend of Emir. Former 
tribal influence has passed to Sheikh of Melahah. Has custom. 
house at Khoreibah. 

(2) Samih Salim. , 

Deiri Muflahi | Yahya ibn Salih in Radfan hills. Influential and well disposed. 

Seyyid ‘Abd er-Razzaq ibn ‘Abd er-Rahman of Jebel Harir. Loyal 
and influential in tribal disputes. 

Seyyid Mohammed Tahar. Spiritual master of J. Jihaf. Old but 
loyal and revered by people. 

‘Ali ibn ‘Ali ez-Zindani of Sarir. Loyal but uninfluential. 

Seyyid ‘Ali Ridthwyn es-Safani of Jebel Dhubayyat. Influential 
in tribal affairs. . 

Seyyid Fadl ibn ‘Alawi of Radfan hills. Popular. A hypocrite 
but useful. 

Ghalib ibn Ahmed Hidiyan Nagib of Jebel Kifa, south of Jebel 
Jihaf. On bad terms with Emir. Loyal to us. 

Mugbil Naji‘, of Zindani family on Jebel Jihaf.. Was pro-Turk, 
but made overtures to Aden in 1914. 

Azraqi Hasan ibn Ahmed. Loyal to us. Declares himself independent 

ere of the Emir, to whom his adherence is very important. 

ihrabi 


Ahl Ahmed 


8. ‘Audillah 


The ‘Audillah is a predatory tribe mustering 5,000 fighting men 
(including ‘asdkir) and inhabiting the Kaur, the main ridge of the 
Aden Hinterland. It is bounded on the north by the Beida Sul- 
tanate, on the south by the Oleh confederation of Dathinah, on the 
east by the ‘Aulaqi, and on the west by the Yafa‘. The tribesmen 
are:mainly pastoral, but cultivate barely sufficient for their needa. 
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They hold a weekly market at Laudar, near the south foot of the 
Khaur, which. the neighbouring tribes attend under a mutual 
understanding of neutrality. Here lives their Sultan, Qasim ibn 
Hamid el-Ghabir, a man who is powerless to curb their freebooting 
tendencies, but who provides the only ready channel by which 
the tribe can be approached. He made overtures for treaty rela- 
tions in 1902, but was not at the time considered of sufficient impor- 
tance for these to be encouraged. In 1912 he renewed his request, 
and as it was confirmed that the Turks had been making advances 
to him, a protectorate treaty was concluded in September 1914. 
The tribe has remained loyal during the present war. The only 
man who exercises any influence is Mohammed ibn Mohammed 
‘Abdullah, ‘Aqil of the Kaur, a powerful chief whom, owing to 
the natural strength of his fortress, it is almost impossible to reach 
or constrain. 

The chief tribe is the Ahl Deman. 

‘Audillah Confederation, 3,000. 

Sultan, Qasim ibn Hamid el-Ghabir. 

‘Aqil, Mohammed ibn Mohammed ‘Abdullah. 


‘AUDILLAH 
Tribe. Nos. Clan. Remarks. 
Aut DremAn 1,800 | AAl Lamaki Lower reaches of Wadi Ruqub. 

‘Aqil, ‘Ali ‘Amr Agricultural. 
(living at De- Ahl Iukfa Mountains N.E. of Deman. 
man) Bedouin. 

Ahl Kafai S. of Deman. Part agricultural, 

art Bedouin. 
Ahl Seyyari NE. of Demin. Bedouin. 


Ahl Nahesn er-Rahab | Half-way between Sauma‘ah 
and Deman. Bedouin. 
Ahl Buker er-Reidah |S. of Ahl Nahein. 


Ahl Wahesh NE. of Ahi Buker. 
Ahl Yazid N. of Ahl Wahesh. 
Ahl Es-Seil E. of Sauma‘ah. 
AHL BUKER EL-| 300 NE. of Mijdah. Bedouin. 
HADHIN 
AHL BU TAHIF 200 Between Ahl esh-Sha‘ah and 
Ahl Buker el-Hadhin. | 
AHL HADHIN 200 E. of Ahi Buker el-Hadhin. 
Bedouin. 
AnL ‘AtI Monam- | 200 Summit and N. of Kaur along 
MED road to Sauma‘ah. Bedouin. 
AHL ESH-SHA‘AH | LOO N. of Mijdah. Agricultural. 
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‘AUDILLA (continued) 


Tribe. Nos. Clan. Remarks 
MISHERI 100 ; NE. of ‘Ali Mohammed. 
Bedouin. 
BIrRKAN 100 E. of ‘Ali Mohammed. Be- 
douin. 

ARAL GHAI MELAN W. Tilhak. 
AHL MARzUQ 

(MeRzoQ) 
AHL ELHIN 


With ‘asakir, and a few scattered clans not mentioned above the total strength 
8 said to be 5,000. 


9. Upper and Lower ‘Aulaqs 


The ‘Aulagi country 1s inhabited by a large tribal confederation, 
divided for political purposes into the Sultanates of Upper and 
Lower ‘Aulagi, but maintaining close intertribal relations and 
uniting in the event of any aggression from outside. 

It extends from the edge of the Ruba‘ el-Khali to the Aden Gulf, 
and is bounded on the east by the ‘Abd el-Wahid Sultanate and on 
the west by the Sultanates of Beida, ‘Audillah, Oleh, Yafa‘, and 
Fadhli. The inhabitants are mainly pastoral and semi-nomadic. 
but there are large tracts of arable land, while the main wadis all 
have their settled population. 

The history of the confederation is as follows: From the 
Prophet’s epoch (or still earlier), the Nisab Sultanate was in the 
hands of the Umm-Rusas dynasty of Beida, while the whole of 
Wadi Yeshbum (then called Wadi Kahai) was under the Sultanate 
of ‘Abd el-Wahid, whose capital was then at Habban. Wadi Yesh- 
bum seems to have then been inhabited ene. by raya, who paid 
taxes to the ‘Abd el-Wahid dynasty. 

The Ba Kazim were then confined to Heid Herif (a part of the 
Utheili system), while Ahwar and district was in the hands of a 
tribe called the Ahl Zeidi. 

Soon after the Prophet’s death considerable political dissension 
seems to have occurred in the land of Jauf, where dwelt the rem- 
nants of the ancient and powerful Minean dynasty, which flourished 
before the Sabean kingdom, owing to the death of the paramount 
chief, named Ma‘an. The house of Ma‘an was much persecuted 
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and fled the country, together with two branches of a former 
ruling chief named Salih, whose descent was as follows : 


SALIH. 
: | 
eae | 
Nas. A son (killed in Jauf). 
ee ae 
| [. 
— ‘Ali, 
‘Abdullah, 


These three clans, the Ahl ‘Abdullah, Ahl ‘Ali, and the Ahl 
Ma‘an, wandered across the outskirts of the Great Desert until 
they came upon Wadi Yeshbum, where they settled side by side 
with the raya of ‘Abd el-Wahid on the spot where now stand 
Wasitah and Sa‘id. They had, of course, to become raya them- 
selves, as they were aliens under the protection of another 
Sultanate, and for many years they paid tribute to the Sultan of 
Habban. 

In the course of time, however, they increased enormously in 
numbers, and the Ahi Ma‘an left the wadi and adopted a pastoral 
and semi-nomadic life in the mountains, leaving the two branches 
of Manasir Bu Salih still settled in the Yeshbum Valley. About 
the middle of the sixteenth century these latter became very dis- 
contented with their lot owing to excessive taxation, and in 
A.D. 1590 they persuaded the Ahl Ma‘an to join them in an attack 
on the Umm-Rusas dynasty at Nisab, with a view to the annexation 
of the whole of that district. The Ahl Bunyar, who now inhabit 
the plateau of Dahr but then occupied the Nisab district as well, 
fought desperately for their Sultan, but could not stand before the 
rush of the Ahi Ma‘an, who were fighting for their very existence as 
atribe. The theh representative of the Umm-Rusas dynasty at Nisab 
fled for his life, and the Ahl Bunyar were chased up Wadi Khaura 
with great slaughter. The Ahl ‘Abdullah received the Sultanate, 
and from them the present Sultan is descended. 

Many of the Ah! Ma‘an settled in this new Sultanate, as will be 
shown later on when considering the distribution of the various 
sub-tribes. The remainder returned to their pastoral life near 
Wadi Yeshbum, the Ah! ‘Ali going back to their settlements in 
the wadi. 

The Ba Kazim now realized that this alien race was becoming 

a formidable power, and, having also views of expansion, sent a 
deputation to the Ahl ‘Ali asking for their assistance in wresting 
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Ahwar from the Zeidi, offering them the Sultanate of that 
district. 

A famous diplomat and ascetic, Sheikh Abeid, whose name is 
still revered in both Upper and Lower ‘Aulaqi, arranged the treaty 
between the two parties. It was agreed that the Ba Kazim should 
have three-quarters of the arable land at Ahwar and the Ahi ‘Ali 
the other quarter, the latter receiving the Sultanate. In the attack 
on Ahwar the Zeidi were completely defeated. Some tendered their 
submission, and are there to this day as mere tributary raya, and the 
rest fled towards the north-west, and no trace of them remains, 
although it is said that a small colony of them are settled at Jauf. 

The Ba Kazim then spread all over the country now known as 
Lower ‘Aulaqi, but never seem to have submitted to the suzerainty 
of their nominal Sultan, whose dynasty they regarded as aliens 
whom they themselves had pitchforked into power. 

After the Ahl ‘Ali had left Yeshbum, one of the two divisions of 
the Ahl Ma‘an abandoned their pastoral life and settled in the 
wadi. This was the Ahl ‘Ali Bu Hamid. the other division, the 
Ahl Mohammed Bu Hamid, still following their nomadic life in 
the mountains. 

The Upper ‘Aulaqi Sultan is Salih ibn ‘Abdullah, who lives at 
Medaq, a short distance from Nisaéb. He is a man of about 55, 
energetic and with considerable influence over the tribes. He was 
a signatory by proxy of the Aden Treaty in 1904, and has main- 
tained his Anglophile attitude during the present war by refusing 
to join the Turks in their attack on Aden. His descent is as follows : 


(AHL ‘ABDULLAH) 
‘Awap Asu ‘ABDULLAH 
(the last Sultan who visited Aden). 


| | | 
Hamid. ‘Abdullah. Sakkaf. Umm Ruasas. 
Salih ibn ‘Abdullah. 


His tribesmen are inclined to be predatory, and although he does 
not give his official sanction to their raids, he nevertheless connives 
at them and generally receives some of the plunder in an unosten- 
tatious manner. At the same time he keeps a firm control over 
his subjects, and only permits measures to be taken against turbu- 
lent and aggressive tribes whom it is necessary to punish. The 
‘Audillah are always blockading the roads through his country, and 
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the Ahl Deman have an evil reputation for acts of violence and 
oppression perpetrated on petty traders. The Elhin and the Ahl 
Diyin are similar offenders. The ethics of such measures are, of 
course, doubtful, but it can at least be said that many tribes and 
sub-tribes abstain from predatory acts, deterred by the fear of 
bringing wholesale ruin and disaster on themselves and their 
fellow tribesmen. | 

The two chief tribes are the Ah] Ma‘an and the Ah! Mehajir. 
The Ahl Ma‘an, with the exception of a large detached section, 
the Ba Thuban near Wadi Khaura, east of Nisab, inhabit the fer- 
tile valley of Yeshbum and its surrounding hills. They are noted 
for their bravery and fighting qualities, and can muster about 
5,000 fighting men. Their ruling family is the Farid ; its present 
representative Muhsin ibn Farid. He is a man of about 45, and 
has always been Anglophile. He signed the Aden Treaty in 1903, 
and was granted a stipend of Rs. 1,440 per annum. He succeeded 
his elder brother Erwes, who was deposed by the tribes in about 
1895 for intriguing with the then Sultan of Habban, Muhsin ibn 
Salih, and committing them to the sack of Habban, a venture 
which they refused to undertake. His family is as follows : 


(AHL MA‘AN) 
NASR 


| 
Umm Dheb Abu Bekr Farid. 
(killed at Seilan). (killed at Lahej). 


| | | | | | | | | | | 
Erwes ‘Alawi. Nasr. Salim. Hamid. Salihn Umm Moham- Abu Muh- ‘Abdul- 


(deposed). Rusas. med. Bekr. sin lah. 
(present 

Yeslum ‘Agil). 

(imprisoned Pan © 

for some time Hamid. Umm Dheib. 

at Izzan). 


The Ahl Mehajir have no paramount chief. They can raise 
about 4,000 fighting men, but their strength is not concentrated 
like that of the Ahl Ma‘an. They lead a more nomadic life, and 
range the country from the northern boundary of the ‘Audillah and 
the Kaur el-‘Aud to the desert stretches north of the Niséb and the 
wild country of the Ahl Karab and the Misabein, who pay a4 
nominal allegiance to the Sultan of Upper ‘Aulaqi, but are ever 
swift to raid his tribesmen when an opportunity occurs. 

The most northern section of the Mehajir, the Ahl Hammam, 
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are themselves inclined to be predatory, and scour the Hammam 
Desert on the look-out for caravans. When the depredations 
become too frequent and obtrusive, the Sultan of Nisab marches 
his troops into their country and quickly restores order, dealing 
out condign punishment on any raiding parties met with. The 
Hammam ‘Agil, Husein abu Ahmed, has not much control over 
his people and cannot check marauding. 

In addition to his own tribesmen, the Sultan exercises suzerainty 
over the following : | 

1. The Bal Harith, who pay immediate allegiance to the Sherif 
of Beihan, who in turn is under Nisab influence and pays a private, 
semi-voluntary tribute. 

2. The Misabein, merely nominal. 

3. The Ahl Karab, also nominal. 

4, The Ahl es-Sa‘idi, who pay him land tax under pressure. 
A further description of the above will be found under their names. 

5. The Ahl Nasiyin, who derive their origin from the almost 
extinct race of Beni Hilal, a few surviving representatives of which 
may be found at Heid Hadhinah. They number 700 men, and 
their territory stretches from Hajar to Heid Jehitr and towards 
the south-east. Its limit occurs at Jaul (or Jal) Heirir, and may 
be said to lie along the Wadi Markhah within the limits named. 
The Sultan is Nasr abu Thalib, who belongs to the Abu Thalib 
dynasty, an offshoot of the Nisab dynasty. His sway is, of course, 
subject to the jurisdiction of Nisab. 

6. Three clans who are termed ‘Asakir. They do not come 
directly under the Sultan, but are bound by treaty with the Ahl 
Ma‘an to give their services in battle in case of a war. 


(a) Ahl Ba Zal, leading a pastoral life in the Kaur el-‘Aud 
near the source of Wadi Marbin. 

(6) Ahl Wahar, living at Heid Keneb and Hisn Makisrah, agri- 
cultural. 

(c) Ahl Reid, who occupy a district north-east of Arq (the 
frontier village of Lower ‘Aulagi). They lead a pastoral 
life along the banks of the Wadi Reid, which joins 
the Wadi Rafal just above Arg, under the name of 
Wadi Maleik. 

7. Ah] Ba Feyyad, a powerful tribe, who are not related to the 
Ahl Ma‘an, but are bound to them by a mutual offensive and 
defensive alliance. They muster 600 men and live along Wadi 
Yeshbum, between Safal and the gorge of Nakabah. Origin 
not known. 
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8. Ahl Ba Hadah, another treaty tribe of the Ahl Ma‘an, who 
number 300 men and extend from below the Nakabah gorge to 
within a short distance of Habban. 

9. Khalifah, a treaty tribe living on the western slopes of Heid 
Hadhinah, a range to the west of the Hammam Desert, and muster- 
ing about 1,000 men. 

The fighting strength of the Sultan, including his ‘Asakir or 
standing army, is as follows : 


ae at Medak, Nisab, Wadi clea Wadi Abadan Si 


bdan), Wasat, and Beihan 1,100 

Ahl Ma‘an and Treaty Tribes . : : : : . 4,900 
Ahl Mehajir and Nasayin . ‘ j 2 ‘ . 4,400 
10,400 


In case of a great emergency the Sultan would, as suzerain, 
secure the services of the desert tribes lying east and north-east 
of the Hammam as far as human life can be supported in the desert. 
The Beihan tribes would join as a matter of policy, for they are 
too close to escape being crushed by the fall of the ‘Aulaqi dynasty. 
The people of Jauf would certainly throw in their lot with the 
‘Aulaqi, for it has always been the policy of the Nisab Sultans to 
keep in touch with the parent tribeship, and Jaufi chiefs are often 
entertained at Niséb. The Khalifah of Hadhinah would also come 
forward, as a serious reverse to Upper ‘Aulaqi would cut them off 
from all their trade routes to Nisab, Yeshbum, and Habban. 

Lower ‘Aulaqi would follow the lead of the Ah! Ma‘an, as between 
Umm Rusas abu Farid and ‘Ali abu Muhsin, the paramount chief 
of the Ba Kazim, there is firm friendship and also a defensive 
treaty. Only in the case of aggression against the ‘Abdali Sultan 
would the Ba Kazim keep out, there being a close alliance between 
‘Ali abu Muhsin and the ‘Abdali Sultan. 

If the position of Dathinah is considered, it will be seen that the 
Oleh confederacy must join in or be annihilated, and, besides, their 
sympathies are with the ‘Aulaqi. 

Under such circumstances the forces may be estimated as follows : 


Upper ‘Aulaqi ‘ : ‘ ; : ‘ ; - 10,400 
Lower ‘Aulaqi ; F ‘ . 4,800 
Jauf and tribes between them ‘and Beihan , : . 12,000 
Beihan ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 6,000 
Desert tribes, Ahl Karab, ke. : : ‘ , - 8,000 
Khalifah of Hadhinah . ‘ : : P “ ‘ 1,000 
Oleh of Dathinah : P : : ‘ ‘ . 3,200 
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The Ahl Bunyar, who number about 4,000, are excluded, as 
they would follow the Beida Sultan, and some tribes, whose forces 
are not known, are also omitted. 

The supply of breech-loading rifles amongst these tribes has 
increased enormously during the last few years, and they have 
some good mounted troops. Their military spirit is undeniable, 
their history for the last century being full of martial episodes. 

The Ba Kazim with its numerous subdivisions compose the 
entire tribal population of Lower ‘Aulaqi, and can put into the 
field about 5,000 men. They are a hardy and turbulent race, 
always engaged in petty feuds amongst themselves, or raids on 
their immediate neighbours, the ‘Abd el-Wahid, Fadhli, and Oleh. 
They have a bad reputation with the other tribes on account of 
their fondness for drink and their slackness in religious observances, 
but are redeemed by their genuineness and bravery. 

They have no paramount chief, such influence as the tribe will 
permit being exercised by the brother chiefs of the Ahl ‘Ali section 
at Ghidabah, Fadhl and ‘Ali Muhsin. 

The late Sultan of Lower ‘Aulagi, Bu Bekr ibn Nasir, lived at 
Ahwar, about five miles from the coast, and had very little influ- 
ence over the Ba Kazim tribesmen. His successor has not yet 
been appointed. 


UPPER ‘AULAQI 
AHL Ma‘AN. 


Ahl ‘Ali Bu Hamid. Wadi Yeshbum from WaAsitah to Safal, 
2,200. 


Tribe. Nos. ; Clan, Remarks. 


AHL Bu BEKR 1,000 ; Ahl Yeshbum Erwes | Ruling house of Ahl Ma‘an. 
Present representative Muhsin 
| ibn Farid. They inhabit 
: Sa‘id and Wasitah. 
Ahl Bu Bekr Pastoral and nomadic, Kaur 


Edth and Wadi Khaiwan. 
| Ahl Salim Inhabit Qarn Mabr and Heid 


| Shiiq (see vicinity of Yesh- 

| bum Siq). Settled and agri- 
cultural. 

| Akl ‘ Abdullah In Heid Rafal, where they are 

| pastoral and nomadic; also 
in lower reaches of W. 
Sha‘bah, near its junction 
with W. Yeshbum. Here 
they have a little land. 
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UPPER ‘AULAQI (continued) 


Tribe. Nos. Clan. Remarks. 


AHL ATIK 500 | AAl Ajiz At Arashaén and Mehlal along 
W.Shabdh. Settled and agri- 
cultural; small proportion 
pastoral and semi-nomadic. 

Ahl Merwan At Arashan, settled and agri- 
cultural there, but at least 
half of them are pastoral. 


A few reside at Mehlal. 

Ah Mehran In upper reaches of W. Sha‘b. 
Pastoral. 

Ahl Ga‘ar In Hisn Sha‘b, close to junc- 


tion of W. Sha‘b and W. 
Sha‘bah. Settled and agri- 
cultural. A few follow pas- 
toral life farther up the wadi. 


AHL MADHAJI 400 | Ahl Masas Upper reaches of Wadi Hasba- 
. Pastoral, A few inhabit 

| Jehdil and Hejil. 
Ahl Liam Jehdil and Modal. Settled and 


agricultural. 
Aht Hanash | At ag Settled and agricul- 
tural. 
AM esh-Shawahi At Edat Shems. Settled and 
agricultural. 
AHL Ba Ras 300 | Ahl Hadi At Kaulah. Settled and agri- 
: cultural. 
Ahl ‘Awad At Shreij. Settled and agri- 
cultural. 
Ah Salim Small settlements under Heid 


Tahm at entrance to Rajalan 
Pass, chiefly pastoral; in wet 
weather become nomadic, 
ranging about the Ba Ras 
limits in order to make use of 
numerous grazing grounds 
which then afford luxuriant 
pasture throughout the tribe- 

ship. 

AHL MOHAMMED BU HamIpD, 1,650. 

AHL SULEIMAN 800 | Divided into several afkhadh, 
| but names not known. Live 


far up the Rajalan Pass 
towards Hadhinah. Bedouin. 


AuL MarosaLaH | 300 All Bedouin, no husin. 
| Ahk Jeduh Kaur el-‘Aud. 
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UPPER ‘AULAQI (continued) 


Tribe. Noa. Clan. Remarks, 
Ahl Ba Sheir Kaur el-‘Aud. 
Ahl Ba Rajelah Kaur el-‘Aud. 
Ahl Mudun Pastoral and _ agricultural. 


Some large tracts of arable 
land in the upper reaches of 
Wadi Khumar. 


AnL HAMED 150 Live at Hisn es-Surr and 
vicinity of W. es-Surr. No 
afkhadh. Settled and agri- 
cultural. 


AHL Ba THOBAN 200 Occupy country SE. of Jaul el- 
Heirir on the Nasin border 
and extend S. to near junction 
of W. Hajar and W. Subhan. 


AHL MAKRAHAH Stretch S. and SW. of the Ahl 
Ba Thoban. 


AHL MEHAJIR. 


(Mehajir is an abstract title given to this group of tribes.) 


AuL HAMMAM 1,200 The Hammam is the most 
| powerful of the Ahl Mehajir, 
and their ‘ Aqil, Husein Abu 
Ahmed, is one of the main- 
stays of the Ansab Sultan. 
Territory extends westwards 
to Heid Qabr and Hisn er- 
Ruqbah and NW. as far as 
junction of W. Markhah and 
/, Hammam. Their limits 
are somewhat vague as they 
are entirely nomadic and 
pastoral. 


Ahl Shemlan Occupy the country E. of Heid 
Mejah. 

ARhl Diyab Extend from NE. of Heid 
Mejah into the desert. 

Ahl Husein _ | E. of Hisn er-Ruqbah, and in 


time of drought graze and 
water their camels in Wadi 


Abadan. 
Other afkhadh names _ not 
known. 

Au. MERAzI1Q 900 Northern limit an imaginary 


line drawn from Ansab east- 
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UPPER ‘AULAQI (continued) 


Tribe. Noa. Clan. Remarks, 


wards through Qarn Lemah. 
S. limit border of Ahl Nito- 
salah in Jaul ed-Dahrah. 
They may be practically said 
to inhabit the mountain 
system that runs along the 
EK. borders of Jaul el-Mutti 
and Jaul ed-Dahrah, both 
these plains being uninhabit- 
able except in very wet 
weather, when they afford 
fair pasturage. They are 
pastoral. 


i : 
AHL ER-RaBiz 600 Bounded on N. by Ahi Dakar ; 
7 on S. their limits reach to 
Hisn Jabrah; on the E. Wadi 
Hanak forms their frontier 
line. A powerful tribe, but 
much diminished by small- 


ox. 
Above number represents 
fighting strength in 1910. 


Partly pastoral, partly settled 
and agricultural. 
Aut Daya‘ 700 Inhabit the Khaura district. 
: Settled and agricultural. 
AHL Dakar 100 Inhabit the vicinity of Abadan, 


bounded on the N. by the Ahl 
Mabith and on the E. by 
Wadi Hanak. 


AHL Ladir 150 Inhabit the mountains of 
: _ Laqit, which extend from 
W. Sa‘d to W. Jibah. Be- 

douin and pastoral. 


AHL MaBitu | 70 | _. | Live between Ahl Dakar and 
Ansab. Entirely pastoral. 


LOWER ‘AULAQI 


Ba Kazim, 4,7893 


Settled and agricultural. 

At Kubth, but moving towards 
Lebakhah. 

Jidhabah. 


Ahl er-Rashid ‘— 
Ahl ez-Zenu 


AHL SHAMMA 300 
All Hawa/fil 
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Tribe. 


AHL KaRLAn 


Ant Manstr 


ARL Ba Krap 


ARBL Mana 
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; Nos. 


400 


450 


130 


25 


Clan. 


Ahl Konah 
Ahl ‘Als 


Ahl Salih bu Nasr 


AAl Husein 


Ahl Mohammed bu 


Nasr 


Ahl Gawil 
Ahl Dahas 
Ahl Ba Hal 


Ahl Mansi bu Salim 


Ahl Ba Weden 
Ahl Shauf 
AAl Hadi 

Ahl Humeid 


Ahl Muhlik 
Ahl Makrum 


AM Haidarah 
Ahl Mas‘id 


Ahl Lehwik 
Ahl Khalil 


Ahl Nubah 
Ahl Nasr 


Ahl Sa‘d 

Ahl Hadi 
Ahl Yeslum 
Ahi el-Lefiyah 


Ahl Gabr 
Ahl Ligrab 


Ahl Lisamah 


Ahl Daur 
AAbl Sa‘d 
Ahl ‘Awad 
Ahl Salsh 


LOWER ‘AULAQI (conttnued) 


Remarks. 


Kubth. 

Kubth and Mehfid. 
Kubth. 

Kubth. 

Jidhabah. 


All settled and agricultural. 

At Arakein. 

At Lebakhah. 

At Lebakhah. 

At Lebakhah. 

Arakein (these are Sa‘dah). 

Arakein and vicinity. 

Lebakhah. 

Lebakhah. 

Chiefly Bedouin, but a few 
husin 


Low down in Wadi Rafal. 

In Wadi Kafah below Heid 
(Leimiin). 

Upper reaches of Wadi Meriyah 

Below Ahl Heidarah in Wadi 
Mera, 

Upper reaches of Wadi Faki. 

Below Ahl Lehwik in Wadi 
Faki 

In Wadi Kafah above Ahl 
Makrum, 

Between Ahls Nubah and 
Makrum. 

Bedouin and pastoral. 

Slopes of Heid Salr (a little 
land and one hrsn), 

Wadi Legib (flows into Wadi 
Kafah from Heid Herif). 

On eastern border of the 
Dathinah. 

S. of above. 

Kaur el-Utheili. 

Heid Raham. 


Partly agricultural and partly 


Bedouin. 

Land on left bank of Wadi 
Meriyah near Kaurat el- 
‘Aliyah. 

Kaurat el-‘Aliyah. 

Kaurat Ahl Mana. 

Half-way down Wadi Faki. 

Kaurat es-Sifalah. — 


AHL Ba SELAHAH 


AHL LABHAE 


AHL LESHAR 


AHL ARTALAH 
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Nos. 


20 


24 


100 


LOWER ‘AULAQI (continued) 


Clan. 


Ahl Makasa 
Ah Salamin 
AAl Salim bu Qamar 


Ahl el-Awar 
oe Heidarah 
Ahl el-Hindt 
Ahl Indwa 
Ahl Ba Bedu 
Ahl Dedwah 
AAhl ‘Agab 
AAl Bil Ed 


Ahl Heitham 

Ahl Tami 

Ahl Mareith 

Ahl ‘Ali Bu Sa‘id 
Ahl Sabrah 

Ahl Jedah 

Ahl Zomah 

Ahl Kahtar 

Ahl Husein 

Ahl Mokah 

Ahl ‘Uyiin en-Nabah 
Ahl Dheb el-Aswad 


Ahl Yeslam 
Ahl Haidarah 
Ahl el-‘Afu 
Ahl Luthfah 
Ahl Baseniyah 
Ahl el-Asad 
Ahl Ambur 


Remarks. 
ste agricultural and partly 


ouin. 

At Bir esh-Shukab where they 
have land and husin. 

Near Seilat en-Nettakh (pas- 
toral). 


All follow a pastoral life on 
Heid Hamr, a system E. of 
Heid Raham. 


Partly Bedouin and partly 
agricultural. 

All in the district of Ludi, a 
well-watered country S. of 
Lebakhah. Extent uncer- 
tain, but its S. line probably 
approaches the barrier range 
which runs parallel with the 
coast, 


Live half-way down Wadi 
Leikah and are also scattered 
among the mountain ranges 
towards Dathinah. Bedouin. 

Partly Bedouin and partly 
agricultural. 

At Ahwar and lower reaches of 
Leikah. 

In Wadi Gahr (or Jahr), near 
junction with Leikah. 

At Ahwar. 

Wadi Tisabah (comprises 
Dathinah systems and joins 
Wadi Gahr). 

of ei reaches of Wadi 


ahr. 
Below Ahl Heidarah in Wadi 


Gahr. 
East. of Ahl Luthfah. 
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LOWER ‘AULAQI (continued) 


Tribe. Nos. Clan. Remarks. 
AM Umerths At Ahwar and Hisn ‘Ariyah 
‘Ali (or bu ‘Ali). 
Ahl ‘AL Left bank of Wadi Leikah. 
AHL AJAM 150 Between Ahi Mansir and Ahl 


(Ajara) (Dar) Ahtalah. Bedouin. 

AHL Hamip (Dar) | 300 

Aut HariparRaH 250 
(Dar) 

AnL Manas (Dar) | 220 


Aut Bo Buu (Dar)| 180 


Southern slopes of Heid Raham. 


Between Heid el-Aswad and 
Bir Subbahiyah. 


AHL BaHANn (Dar) | 200 East of Ahwar. 

AHL YAHAWI 150 Settled and agricultural. 
AAl Gabr At Misani S. of Ahwar. 
AM Soban At Hanad. 

AuL Bepvu (Dar) | 230 At Hanad. 

Aut Hamip (Dar) | 160 At Hanad. 


Ant Umm Busnti | 100 SE. of Ahwar on right bank of 
(Dar) the Wadi. 


10. Bal Harith 
See Beihan. 


ll. Beida 


_ The Beida is a plateau Sultanate north of the Kaur, impinging 
on the Yemen along its western boundary and reaching northwards 
to Beihan ed-Daulah. To the east is the Upper ‘Aulaqi Confedera- 
tion and on the south the ‘Audillah. © 

_Formerly its power was more wide- reaching, and in the Prophet’s 
time, or even earlier, all the land round Nisab was in the hands of 
the Umm Rusas dynasty of Beida and his chief tribe, the Ahl 
Bunyar. This they held until the year 1590, when they were 
forced back up the Wadi Khaura and to the Dahr plateau by the 
Ahl Ma‘an and other tribesmen who now form the Upper ‘Aulaqi 
Confederation. 

The Sultan resides at Beihan Umm Rusas, and can muster about 
1,000 men of his own retainers and ‘Asakir, An unsuccessful 
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attempt was made some years ago to enter into relations with him. 
He still stands out from treaty relations with us and is in corre- 
spondence with the Imam. 

The principal tribe is the Ah} Bunyar, occupying Soma (or 
Sauma‘ah) and the Dahr plateau. Their chief is ‘Abd en-Nebi 
Husein, who lives in the fortress of Dhimrah, which guards the 
thriving trading town of Soma from attack. He is a man of about 
50 years and carries his influence beyond his borders to the ‘Audillah 
and Upper ‘Aulaqi tribes. He commands some 4,000 men. Farther 
north come the tribe of the Beni Yib, who used to exact customs 
dues on the Beihin Jezab and Yeshbum caravan road until pre- 
vented by the Ahl Hammam. They range along Wadi Markhah 
and up to Rahwat er-Ribbah. The Azani, the third chief tribe, 
are chiefly pastoral, with the exception of the Ahl ‘Omar, who are 
a trading and agricultural community. 


Tribe. ‘ Aqil. Sub-Tribes. 
Aut Bunyar. 4,000 men ‘Abd en-Nebi Husein, 


Beni YUB 


AzaNnt. 1,500 men Ahl Sa‘id. 
Ahl Omar. 
Alhl ‘Obesd. 
Ahl Yahya. 
Ahl Wahish. 
AAl Sets. 
Ahl Kestyin. 
Ahl Mohammedin. 


12. Bethan 


Beihan is the name given to the district adjoining Wadi Beihan 
from the point where it leaves the mountain system of Beida down 
to the region where it loses itself in the Great Desert. Commencing 
from the upper reaches, the land on both sides of the wadi is in 
the hands of the Beida Sultanate. Farther down are the limits 
of the Misabein, chief town Hajarah. Below them the Sultan of 
Nisab has some land, and farther down are the tribal limits of the 
Bal Harith, in which are the towns of Durb, Hakaba, and Seilan ; 
the two latter belong to the Ashraf of Beihan and Durb belongs to 
a large and influential family of Sadah. The above towns have 
also a large population of raya, or trading classes, all of whom pay 
taxes to the Sultan of Upper ‘Aulaqi. The Ashraf and Sadah 
also pay a private semi-voluntary tribute (Jibar) to him, and he 
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exercises considerable influence in the district. The position of these 
Ashraf requires some explanation ; they are descended as follows : 


Emir Husein abu El-Qeisi 


| | | | | 
Khalid Hamid. Mugbil. Nasr Muhsin. 


(ruled in W. | i (ruled in 
Saba near Sos eo ay El-Habili. Jauf). 
Mareb). EL-“Uter. Leshrab. 
| El-Barak. 
“‘Alawi Hamid Hasan. 
(lst Emir of (present | Muhsin. 
Mareb). Emir of — Husein abu ‘Ali | 
| Harib). (present Emir Ahmed ibn 
Muhsin. at Seilan). Muhsin 
(present Emir 


Husein at Hakabah). 
Ibn ‘Abd er-Rahman 


‘Abd er-Rahman (present 
Emir of Mareb) adopted 
son and nephew of Husein. 


The chief Emir at Beihaén is Ahmed ibn Muhsin of Hakaba, who 
also resides at Beihan el-Jezib. He is an old man of about 67, 
crafty, but less powerful than he pretends. He is comparatively 
wealthy, entertains lavishly, and is very popular with the Bal 
Harith, among whom he lives for a great part of the year as a 
Bedouin, in the lower reaches of Wadi Beihan. He acts as an 
arbitrator and dispenses justice. As regards his outside relations, 
he is on bad terms with the Sherif of Mareb. He has always been 
anglophile and signed the Aden Treaty in 1903. More recently he 
has expressed anxiety to extend the British sphere of influence 
northwards over Beida, Mareb, and Jauf. The Sheikh of the Bal 
Harith is Shammakh ibn Ghannam, a middle-aged man who visited 
Aden in 1904 and confirmed the treaty concluded with Ahmed ibn 
Muhsin in the preceding year. 

Neither he nor any of the Ashraf have any influence with the 
Misabein. The Bal Harith, Sadah, and Ashraf number together 
2,000 men. The Misabein are said to muster more than 4,000 men. 
The sand-dunes which surround Beihan on three sides prevent. 
anything in the nature of a cavalry dash for raiding purposes, but 
marauding parties (especially from the Hammam), frequently slip 
through on saddle-camels and play havoc with the Misabein. 


The Bal Harith and their Sadah and Ashraf are, however, never 
molested. 
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13. Dhambari 


A small tribe north of Aden, about 40 miles east of the Haushabi, 
whose Sultan claims suzerainty over them, a claim which they only 
admit when it suits them. They have always given trouble, and 
in 1903 a British column meted out punishment to them for raiding 
the mail, and destroyed their fortress at Nakhlein. The chief 
Sheikh is Salim Husein. They are reported to have recently joined 
the Turks. 


14, Fadhh 


The Fadhli are a large and warlike tmpe, numbering about 8,000 
fighting men, who are probably well armed owing to their large 
seaboard and resources. They are pastoral and agricultural, and 
extend from Maqatin (the Lower ‘Aulaqi boundary) to the Fadhli 
border and British frontier line at ‘Imad, where the tribeship is 
& mere coastal strip and uninhabited. To the north is the Oleh 
confederation, over whom the Sultan claims a suzerainty, which 
is not admitted. In actual practice his power does not extend 
inland of the maritime ranges. The Sultan is Husein ibn Ahmed, 
resident at Shighrah (Shuqrah). He is an old man of 90, and in 
1877 was deported to India and confined in the fort of Ahmed- 
nagar for 9 years, having been implicated in the murder of his 
brother Heidiyah, who was then Sultan. Heidiyah was succeeded 
by Sultan Husein’s son, Ahmed ibn Husein. The latter died in 
1907, after giving much trouble to the authorities, and Husein 
was proclaimed Sultan. He is unpopular with his subjects, and 
his grandson ‘Abdullah Din ibn Ahmed has greater influence and 
is anxious to supplant him. He has a son aged 31 named ‘Abdullah 
ibn Husein, who acted for him during his absence in Delhi at the 
Durbar in 1911, and again in 1913 when he visited Jerusalem. 
Sultan Husein visited Aden late in 1915, afterwards returning to 
Shighrah. In January of this year he was summoned to Lahej and 
received by Sa‘iid Pasha with much honour. After remaining 
there for some time he returned to Shighrah and reopened corre- 
spondence with Aden, claiming to have been compelled by force 
majeure to visit Lahej. His subsidy has been withheld and an 
embargo been placed on Shtighrah. He has been ordered to Aden 
to state his case, but it is not expected that he will comply until 
the situation is clearer. 

The Fadhli Sultan is in a favourable position, owing to the con- 
vergence of several caravan routes from the northern and eastern 
_ districts, to collect onerous transit dues and hamper traffic generally. 
Ll2 
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The cadets of his house in Abiyan, which owes its fertility to W: 
Banna and other streams between the Fadhli and Aden, have 
always been independent of him, and bleed the unfortunate traders 
a second time before they can pass. 

The chief tribe is the Merqishi (Markashi), who live round J. 
‘Uris and the neighbouring hills. 


FADHLI 
Sultan. Tribes. 
Husein ibn Ahmed of Shi-| Mergiishi (Markashi). Round J. ‘Uris. 
ghrah. Ahl Haidarah Mansir. In Abiyan. 
2 
15. Haushabi 


The Haushabi are a powerful tribe extending from Dareijah to 
Nibat Dakim, and controlling the Yemen caravan road along the 
Wadi Tiban, north of the ‘Abdali territory. They claim suzerainty 
over the Dhambari, which that tribe admits only when it suits them. 
They are agricultural and pastoral and number about 6,000 souls. 

The capital is Musemir, a town 60 miles north of Aden, situated 
on a small plateau overlooking the left bank of the Wadi Tiban. 
The Sultan, ‘Ali ibn Mani, threw in his lot with the Turks when they 
appeared in 1915, and accompanied them south in their attack on 
Aden. He is said to be under the influence of Mohammed Nasir 
Mugqbil of Mawiyah. He had always shown signs of weakness 
and irresolution, and although his conduct improved just before 
the war broke out he had the misfortune to be in the hands of 
ill-disposed and irresponsible advisers, of whom the chief is Fadl 
ibn ‘Ali Humadi. 


16. Hajariyah 


The Sheikh of this district is Ahmed Na‘man, formerly a tax- 
farmer and made a Kaimmakam by the Turks. He maintains 
a Zeidist levy of 500 men, and raised a larger force to help the 
Turkish expedition against Aden. Sub-Sheikhs under his influence 
attacked us at Sheikh Sa‘id late in 1914. Early in 1915 he attacked 
Sh. Mohammed Hasan, the chief of a religious fraternity at Jebel 
Habashi, near Ta‘izz, for refusal to pay tithe. More lately he has 
been reported to have been killed and succeeded by his son Moham- 
med, who was formerly A.D.C. to the commandant of Ta‘izz, and 
is said to be energetic and anti-British. 
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17, Qutesbs 

A small tribe, about 50 miles north of Aden, whose head-quarters 
are at Dhi Hajarah. The Sultan of the Amiri, who rules imme- 
diately to the north, claims suzerainty over them, but cannot 
enforce it, nor do they admit the claim. 

The tribe rebelled in 1903 and a British expedition was sent 
against them. Their Sheikh, Mohammed Salih el-Akhram, nursed 
a grievance about this for some years, but was eventually won 
over. He has not much influence over a restless and quarrelsome 
tribe. He was at odds with the ‘Alawi until 1912, when the ‘Abdali 
Sultan effected a reconciliation. The real power lies with his 
nephew, Sheikh Mugqbil ‘Abdullah, who has always been an unre- 
liable factor. Sheikh Mohammed Salih endeavoured to remain 
neutral when the Turks advanced in 1915, and as late as November 
in that year wrote to the Resident, Aden, saying that the Turks 
were exercising pressure on him, and that he was afraid of invasion. 
He was still holding out in March 1916, but his nephew had been 
to Lahej to treat and temporize with the Turks. 


18. Mawiyah 


The Sheikh of Mawiyah, Qa‘tabah, and Shurman is Mohammed 
Nasir Muqbil, a powerful chief on the Yemen boundary, whose 
influence extends from Qa‘tabah to Sheikh Sa‘id on the west, and 
south-east to the Haushabi country. He was originally a tax- 
farmer, whom the Turks made Kaimmakam of Shurman and 
Kama Ira. He opposed us in 1901 and, after an initial success 
against the Haushabi, was defeated by a British column which 
blew up his fortified tower at Darajah. On our protest to the 
Ottoman Government he was officially degraded as scapegoat, but 
was promoted later. 

In February 1915 he signed an agreement with the Resident, 
Aden, agreeing in return for a subsidy to expel the Turks and 
recalcitrant chiefs from the Liwa of Ta‘izz. Subsequently he 
joined the Turkish advance, bringing with him his permanent levy 
of 500 Feidis and some fighting men from the neighbouring tribes. 
Latterly he has been reported as being at Lahej with the Haushabi. 


19. Musabein 
A wild, semi-nomad tribe between the country of the Sherif of 
Beihan, who has no influence over them, and the Bal Harith tribe. 
Their head-quarters are at Hajarah and they range east to the 
Ahl Karab country. They are nominally vassals of the Upper 
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‘Aulaqi tribe, but are on bad terms with the Ahl Hammam, who 
frequently send small raiding parties against them through the 
difficult sand-dune country which surrounds them. They are said 
to have 4,000 men. 


20. Oleh 


The Oleh are a powerful confederation of tribes, descended 
from a chief of that name, in a district known as Dathinah, which, 
however, only occupies the centre of the confederation. Its limits 
are rather vague. The boundaries of the confederation are, on the 
north Upper ‘Aulaqi, on the south the Merqishi (Markashi) section 
of the Fadhli Confederation, on the east Lower ‘Aulaqi, and on the 
west and north-west the ‘Audillah, with whom they have an here- 
ditary feud. 

They number about 3,000 fighting men of good material, but 
undisciplined and lacking cohesion. They have no paramount 
chief, but Sheikh ‘Ali ibn ‘Alawi of the Elhin, who claims descent 
from the common ancestor, Oleh, influences tribal policy to a certain 
extent. He has the right to adjust disputes between any tribes 
of the confederation. 

There are three main family divisions of the Oleh, their family 
names being at the present time merely abstract titles denoting 
the branch from which each tribe was originally descended. They 
are the Ahl Ba Leil, the Ahl Arman, and the Ahl Sa‘id. The Ahl 
Ba Leil are the most numerous division, mustering nearly 1,500 
fighting men. They occupy the south-eastern portion of the con- 
federation and have a bad name for raiding caravans, although 
such acts are by no means common. Their ‘Aqil is ‘Awad ibn 
Haidarah of the Ahl Hanash. They are all nomadic and pastoral, 
but own a few fortified villages and possess a little arable land. 

The Ahl Arman number 700 men and are mountaineers, pastoral 
and semi-nomadic. The Ahl Sa‘id dwell in the plain of ‘Amitdiyah 
and are the richest and most civilized portion of the confederation. 
They are agricultural, settled and trading. 


OLEH CONFEDERATION 
Ahl Ba Leil. ‘Aqil, ‘Awad ibn Haidarah of the Ah] Hanash. 


Tribe. Nos. Sub-Tribe. Remarks. 
Ant HaNasH 30) S. of Heid el-Hamra, nearly to 
Heid Lamas. 
AHL JADINAH 300 SW. of Ahl Hasanah, between 


them and Ba Kazim frontier. 
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Tribe. Nos. Sub-T rive. Remarks. 
AnL Ba Kun- 150 S. of Hanashi borders. Eastward 
NASHI of Heid Lamas. 
AHL MAROUMI 150 Between Heid Lamas and Hamra 
on N. Hanashi border. 
AHL AWENI 70 Due S. of Jadinah, Ba Kazim on 


the E., Hanashi on the W., Ba 
Kunnashi on the S. 


AHL MEHWARI 100 | | Range the N. and NE. slopes of 
Jebel ‘Aris. 


Aut MAHATHIL 100 E. of Surr between Ardh en- 
Nahein and Hanashi. 


AHL SHUWEINI 300 Entirely isolated. Many years 
ago friction between them and 
the Ahl Hanashi ; they migrated 
westwards. Now in mountains 
NW. of Mis-hal; graze their 
flocks along the great plain occu- 

ied towards NE. by the Ahl es- 
sa‘idi. Yafa‘ frontier on W. 


AnL ARMAN 


Most important tribe of Con- 
federation ; descended in direct 
line from common ancestor Oleh. 
Occupy large range of country 
between Wadis Khaura and 
Dhura (or Durra). Bounded on 
N. by Upper ‘Aulagqi frontier and 
on S. by ‘Audillah. 


ELHIN 
‘Ali ibn ‘Alawi | 


Ahl edh-Dheib Near source of W. Dhura and 
westwards. 
Ahl el- Merda N. of the Ahl edh-Dheib. 
AAl es-Sakri W. of the Ahl el-Merda and Ahl 
edh-Dheib. Western limit W. 
Khaura. 
AHL FatrHan 200 Northern limit Hisn Gabrah, 
southern the big ‘Aqabah. 
Ahl el-Kuhal E. of Ahl edh-Dheib. The Fathani 
: ‘Aqil belongs to this fakhdh ; 


lives at Hisn cl ‘Atfah on the 
mountain route to Dathinah. 
Owing to position of his hisn 
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OLEH CONFEDERATION (continued) 


Tribe. , Nos. | Sub-Tribe. Remarks. 
| and enclosed nature of the route 
he is in a position to tax caravans 
relentlessly. 
Ahl Hamid bu Mansir | E. of Heid Wajr. 


AL ‘ARWAL 200 S. and SW. of Ahl  Fathan. 
| Southern limit just to SW. of 
| Hisn Hanib. 
| AAhl el-Melh Near Hisn Dhelamah. 
| | Akl Suleiman N. of the above. 
| | AAl Hejlan Between the above and the Elhin 
| border. 
: | AAl el-Fagir At Hisn Hanib. 
| | Ah el-Hauts East of above. 
Au. HAT™ 100 | SW. of the ‘Arwali on the crest 
| and S. slopes of Heid Maran. 
Ahl el-Makshum Range the summit of Heid Maran. 
Ahl en-Near Lower slopes of above and in Heid 
Thuwwah. 
AxL Sa‘Ip 
MEYASIR 400 Plain of ‘Amidiyah. 
‘Aqil, Umm Ahl Faraj At Jiblah and El-Qarn. 
Heithami Ahl Salih At ‘Aqbabah and NE. to Hisn 
Abu Fadhl Maran. 
; Ahl Mamrad At Mamrad. 
Ahl Shemlah Under the E. and SE. spurs of 
Heid Khamah. 
HASANAH 600 Plain of ‘Amidiyah. 
‘Aqil, Mijali Ahl Nasr At Quleitah. 
Abu Misudah Ahl Ba Kam At Dobah and Qaus. 
AAhl ‘Uleid On Heid Wajr. 
Ahl Shetd At Jiblah, Waznah, and N. of 
of Quleitah. 


The Meyasir and Hasanah live side by side on the broad plain of ‘Amidiyah 
and are the plain-dwellers of the Confederation. There is no distinct border between 
the two, but an imaginary line joining the SE. spurs of Heid Gamrah and Heid 
Sumr will show the Meyasir limit ; then comes a stretch of neutral ground and then 
the Hasan border, beyond whom to the SE. lie the Jadinah, and on the W. and 
NW. the Ba Kazim frontier. 


21. Subethe 


The Subeihi are a large tribe numbering nearly 20,000 souls and 
inhabiting the country bordering on the sea from Ras Imran Bab 
el-Mandeb to within a few miles of Aden. They are bounded on the 
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north by the Maktari, Sharjabi, Athwari, and other tribes under 
Turkish suzerainty. 

Of all the tribes in the vicinity of Aden the Subeihi approach most 
nearly to the typical Bedouin in character. True ‘ Children of the 
Dawn’, as their name by some is said to imply, they by preference 
select that hour for their attacks on wayfarers. They are divided 
into a large number of petty clans, and there is no paramount chief. 
Except for some arable land near Umm Rija, they pay little atten- 
tion to agriculture, nor do they engage in commerce to any extent. 
Many members of the tribe, however, earn a livelihood by becoming 
muqaddams, or leaders, of caravans from other districts which 
pass through the Subeihi country en route for Aden. On account 
of their frugal diet, which consists of little else than jowar:, they 
are very spare in frame, but possess great powers of endurance and 
have a high reputation for courage, unfortunately blemished by 
their character for treachery. In consequence of their poverty, 
few of them own camels, none horses, but the camels in the district 
are considered equal in speed to the latter animal, in consequence 
of the great attention which is paid to their breeding. 

They were placed under the sovereignty of the ‘Abdali in 1881, 
but overthrew his control and resumed their old position of inde- 
pendent relations with the Residency in 1886. Agreements were 
made with the Dubeini, Mansiri, Makhdiimi, and Rujei subdivisions 
of the tribe, whereby, in consideration of a monthly allowance, the 

‘traffic passing through their districts was freed from transit dues 
and protection granted to travellers. 

They were one of the first tribes to join the Turks in 1915 and 
took part in the attack on Lahej. 


Sub-Tribe. Clan. Sheskh. 
Mansuri Shahir ibn Seif. About 22 years old. Elected in 1901 
. on death of his father, Seif ibn ‘Abdullah Ba Khadra. 
His relative, Salih ibn Ahmed, ruled for him till 1913. 
Resides at Masharij. Drew a stipend of Rs.600 a year. 
Is of family formerly paramount over whole tribe. 
Respected by tribesmen. 


Bruhimi ‘Ali ibn Ahmed Umm Tomi. Aged 49. Was stipen- 
diary. 

Bureimi ‘Alawi ibn ‘Ali, Aged 42 years. Lives at Mujabah. 
Non-stipendiary. 

Dubeini Muqbil Hasan. Stipendiary. Lives at Tafih on the 


Aden-—Mafilis caravan route. 


s Jerciwi Derwish Battash. Aged 43 years. Ambitious to be 
Sheikh over all Dubeinis. Sometimes useful. 
és Seif Diban. Muqaddam for caravans. 
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SUBEIHI (continued) 


Sub-T ribe. Clan. Shetkh. 


Dubeini Mashaki Haza‘ Qasim. Young, intelligent, formerly well dis- 
‘Atifi ‘Aweida ‘Ali Ba Salih Ba Rajih. Aged 42 years Lives at 


Khatabiyah or Kadthi. Stipendiary. Weak and 
unable to control his unruly following, who are a clan 
of nomadic robbers. 

Seyyid Mohammed Ya‘qib. 52 years old. Lives at 
Gharaqah. Has some influence. Generally on good 
terms with Aden, but his avarice led him astray. 
Non-stipendiary. 

“6 Ahmed Sa‘id. Mansab of Weli Sanawi shrine on the 

Subeihi Humeidi boundary. Aged about 51 years. Is 
revered for his sanctity. Lives at Habil es-Sabt or 
Sanawi. Was useful to Boundary Commission and 
afterwards visited Aden ; intelligent. News reporter 
for district to Aden. 

‘Abdallah Ba ‘Imad. Aged about 58 years. Lives at 


Mulehiyah. Has some influence with his sub-tribe, 
which is nomadic. 


Wahashah Ma‘mei Ahmed Umm Basis. Joint Sheikh. Aged about 57 
years. Livesat Umm Shreijau. Relations with Aden 


were satisfactory on the whole. Frequently visited 
Aden. Non-stipendiary. 


” 3 Seyyid Ja‘ffar, joint Sheikh with above. Aged 52 ycars. 
Rendered some service in obtaining recovery of mail 
bags looted by ‘Atifis in January 1906. Means well, 


Jurabi Masfari 


Mutarrifi 


but weak. 
- Juleidi ‘Imad ibn Ahmed. Aged about 48 years. Resides at 
Shawar. A man of stubborn disposition and intriguer. 
Non-stipendiary. 
Makhdimi 


Murshid Ba Nasir. Aged about 55 years. Stipendiary. 
Lives at Wadi Marasa. Influential and regarded by 


his sub-tribe and Mansiri as a prudent and pious 
leader. 


Humeidi ‘Ali Ba Salim. Aged about 63 years. Lives at Jebel 
Asharwan near Haushabi border Influential with 
sub-tribe, which is mainly nomadic. Non-stipendiary. 


22. Upper Yafa‘ ; 


The Confederation of Upper Yafa‘ is situated to the NE. of Aden, 
and is bounded by the Lower Yafa‘ Sultanate on the south, the 
Beida and ‘Audillah on the east, and the Amiri and Dhambari on 
the west. 

The inhabitants are warlike and hardy mountaineers, always 
ready for active service, which they seek in different parts of the 
world. As a confederation they lose power owing to the lack of 


| 
| 
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cohesion and a uniform policy and the personal ambition of the 
different Sultans. 

Like many other tribes in the south of Arabia, they were formerly 
subject to the Imams of San‘a. The tribe is called after their 
ancestor ‘ ‘Afif ’. 

Although known as ‘ Upper Yafa‘’ in English, the confederation 
is called in Arabic Yafa‘ es-Sufla, or ‘ Lower Yafa‘ ’. 

The rightful Sultan of Upper Yafa‘ is ‘Omar Qahtan, who suc- 
ceeded his father in 1913, but was expelled by the tribe for coming 
to Aden to make a treaty with us, as they were jealous of his selec- 
tion. He belongs to the Dhubi section, though originally of the 
house of Sheikh ‘Ali Harharah. He was opposed by his brother, 
Salih ibn ‘Omar, and, despite English influence, failed to get himself 
reinstated. The Government accordingly refused to recognize him 
as Sultan and gave him a year within which to bring about his 
rehabilitation. They, however, continued to pay the stipend 
received by his father, Qahtaén, who was a man of little influence 
and in his later days an exile from his capital. His brother Salih 
ibn ‘Omar, who is a man of much stronger character, was recognized 
in 1911 by the Maflahis as their Sultan and receives tribute from 
Rub‘atein. 

There are four chief tribes: the Mausata, Maflahi, Sheibi, and 
Dhubi. The Sheikh of the Mausata is Muhsin ‘Askar. He is a man 
about 75 years old and comes of a family of intriguers, but wields 
undoubted influence. He signed the treaty with the Bombay 
Government in 1904 as joint signatory with his brother ‘Ali ‘Askar. 
The latter died in 1907 and was succeeded by his son Naji ‘Ali “Askar, 
but most of the power has remained with his uncle Muhsin ‘Askar. 

The Sheibi are the most northerly tribe of the Confederation and 
impinge on Ottoman territory towards the Bana. Their Sultan is 
‘Ali Mauna es-Sakladi. 

The Sheikh of the Dhubi is Salim Salih ibn ‘Atif Jabir. He is 
a stipendiary and his predecessor was the first Upper Yafa‘ Sheikh 
to conclude a treaty with us (1903). : 

Two other stipendiaries of this section are the brother Sheikhs 
Mohammed and ‘Omar ibn Muthanna ibn ‘Atif Jabir. The latter 
has little influence and has not justified his selection as stipendiary. 
He is grasping and a master of intrigue. Rub‘atein is an appanage 
of the Dhubi tribe. The three principal Sheikhs are Yahya ibn 
‘Askar, Salih ibn Ahmed, and Yahya Nasir. Before the war they 
were all fearful of Turkish intrigue and desired closer relations with 
the British Government. 

Another important tribe is that of the Matlahi, whose chief is 
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‘Abd er-Rahmay ibn Qasim. He is a stipendiary and has always 
been a well-wisher of the English. His residence is at Jurba: 

The conduct of the Upper Yafa‘ Sheikhs has not been entirely 
satisfactory lately. Some of the non-stipendiary Sheikhs have long 
resented their exclusion from the list of recipients of doles and have 
turned to the Imam of San‘é. The descent of the Turkish forces 
opened an avenue for securing loot and monetary consideration 
from Sa‘id Pasha. The stipendiaries have been outwardly loyal, 
but there is evidence to show that some sort of secret understanding 
exists between them and the transborder Arabs. A section of the 
Mausata have actually gone over to the enemy, and the rest will 
follow where they think that their interest leads them. 


UPPER YAFA‘ CONFEDERATION 


Tribe. Chief. Clan. 
MAUSATA ‘Ali ‘Askar 
Muhsin ‘Askar 
SHEIBI Salim ibn ‘Amr 
DuUBI . Salim Salih 
Mohammed ibn Muthanna 
‘Omar ibn Muthanna Khalaki. 


23. Lower Yafa' 

The district of Lower Yafa‘ is inhabited by the Beni Qasid trihe. 
Their late Sultan, ‘Abdullah ibn Muhsin, who died early in 1916, 
was a man of eccentric habits and disliked both the British and 
the Fadhli. The newly elected Sultan is as yet an unknown quantity, 
but is said to be Turkophobe. His tribes are out of hand and several 
have addressed themselves to Aden asking to know the policy of 
the Government. They have long been at variance with the Fadhli, 
and a short time ago were in danger of having their supplies cut 
off from Shiighrah. Sa‘id Pasha, however, intervened and succeeded 
in arranging a three months’ truce between them. 


B. HADHRAMAUT 
1. Akabarah 
A small nomad tribe, descended from Himyar, along the sea-coast 


west of Makalla and between Makalla and the Beni Hasan They 
number 500 fighting men. 


2. ‘Amids 
A nomad tribe which was formerly powerful and owned the 
Wadi Do’an almost up to Meshed. They were almost annihilated 
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about 15 years ago by the Sultan of Makalla. The survivors, 
numbering only about 150 men under Sheikh Salih ibn ‘Abdullah, 
are still suffered to live in the Wadi Do’an. 


3. Awabthah 
An independent nomad tribe of Himyar, living in Wadi ‘Ain, 
south-east of Haurah. Their chief Sheikh is ‘Abdullah ibn Ahmed 
and they number about 2,000 men. They are allied with the Seiban 
and with them maintain a continued warfare with the Hamumi. 
The chief families of Ashraf are the Ahl Ba Wazir and Beni Sheiban. 
Paramount Sheikh: ‘Abdullah ibn Ahmed. 


Sub-Tribes. 
Banis. ‘Abdullah ibn Ahmed. 
BaZaR. Ibn Kurdisah. 


4. ‘Awamir 
A strong nomad tribe to the north of Terim. They pay a nominal 
allegiance to the Sultan of Seyyiin and Terim and unite with the 
Kathiri against aggression from outside. 


5. Dein 


A tribe, chiefly nomad but partly agricultural, in the country 
north-west of the Nu’a and between them and the Al Hamim. 
They trace their descent from Kindah. They are entirely inde- 
pendent, but maintain friendly relations with the Nu’a and Al 
Hamim. Salim Bamar is their chief Sheikh with a following of 
about 2,000 fighting men. 

Paramount Sheikh: Salim Bamar. 


Sub-T ribes. 
BaMSADUS. Salim Bamar. 
Ba HENHEN. ‘Abdullah ibn Ahmed. 
Ba SuWEIDAN. ‘Abdullah ibn Mubarak. 
YAs. Ahmed ibn Yislam. 


Ba KARSHUM. 


6. Al Hamim 


A powerful and warlike Bedouin tribe, north-west of the Nu’‘a 
and Dein, living in the country round Shura and Wadi ‘Irmah and 
ranging the country north to the Empty Quarter. They possess 
many horses and were of great assistance to the Nu’a in their fighting 
against Ghalib ibn ‘Awad el-Ka‘aiti, Sultan of Makalla. They can 
muster from 8,000 to 10,000 men under Thabit ibn ‘Omar, their 
Paramount Chief. 
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7. Hamum 


A strong and warlike nomad tribe descended from Himyar in the 
country north of Makalla. They are entirely independent, can put 
nearly 10,000 men in the field, and are always at war with the Sultan 


~ of Makalla, the Awabthah, and the Seibaén. Their chief Sheikh is 


Sheikh Halreish. The principal sub-tribes are Beit Jerzat, Beit ‘Ali. 
and Beit Sa‘id. 


8. Bent Hasan 


A small nomad tribe descended from Himyar, and numbering 
200 men, in the country along the coast between the Mohammedin 
and the Akabarah west of Makalla. 


9. Jabiri (pl. Jawabir) 


A strong nomad tribe, south of Seyyiin, having a defensive 
alliance with the Kathiri and paying a nominal allegiance to the 
Sultan of Seyyin and Terim. 


10. Jada 


The Jada are an independent Bedouin tribe, tracing their descent 
from Kindah, and living in the Wadi ‘Amd to the south-east of 
Haurah. They number 3,000 men. 

Chief Sheikh, Ibn Shemlan. 


Clana. 


Beni Shemlan. Ibn Shemlan. 
Beni Humeid. 
Beni Madhi. 


ll. Kathirs 


The Kathiri tribe is one of the most warlike and powerful tribes 
in the Hadhramaut and is the chief menace to the ever-increasing 
power of the Sultan of Makalla. They are partly settled and partly 
nomad, and occupy the country between Terim and Seyyin. their 
chief towns, almost up to the Sultan of Makalla’s frontier city of 
Shibam. The feud between the two arose in the early seventies 
of last century and has ever since dominated the politics of the 
Hadhramaut. At that time the Kathiri Sultan of Sevytin borrowed 
three lakhs of rupees from the head of the Ka‘aiti family, and after- 
wards repudiated the debt. Recourse was had to the Political 
Resident of Aden, and after arbitration had proved abortive, Shiheir 
and Makalla, then in the possession of the Kathiri Sultan, were 
bombarded by a British ship and handed over to the Ka‘aiti. Since 
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then there has been an increasing feud which has at times led to 
actual warfare. : 

The present Kathiri Sultan is Mansir Kathiri, a man who has 
been unable to enforce his will on his independent tribesmen ; the 
latter are said to number 10,000 to 15,000 fighting men, and with 
their allies the ‘Awamir, Tamimi, and Jabiri, who can put into 
the field another 5,000 warriors, they form a very powerful con- 
federation. Like all tribal confederations, however, jealousies and 
an innate independence prevent them from making full use of their 
power. 

12. Manahil 


A warlike and independent nomad tribe, roaming the country to 
the north of the Hamumi, numbering between 5,000 and 6,000 men. 
They are allied to the Hamumi in opposition both to the Seiban and 
the Sultan of Makalla. 


13. Mohammedin 


A small nomad tribe, numbering 300 men, between the Nu’a on 
the west and the Beni Hasan on the east. They trace their descent 
to Himyar. Sa‘id ibn Suleiman is their Sheikh, living at Haseisah, 
the main tribal centre. 


14. Nahad 


The Nahad area Bedouin tribe, descended from Kindah, numbering 
from 3,000 to 4,000 men and occupying the country due north of 
Haurah. They are on friendly terms with the Sultan of Makalla’s 
representative at Haurah, but are bitter enemies of the powerful 
tribe of Sa‘ar to their north. Their Paramount Chief is Sheikh 
Ibn Minif. 

15. Nwa 


The Nu’a are a Bedouin tribe, descended from Himyar, with 
head-quarters round the valley of Wadiel-Hajar. They are bounded 
on the west by the tribes of the ‘Abd el-Wahid Sultanate, on the 
north-west by the Dein and Al Hamim tribes, on the north by 
the Numan, and on the east by the Seibin and Mohammedin. 

Between Bir ‘Ali and Haseisah they come down to the sea. They 
cultivate dhura and wheat in Wadi Hajar and raise dates, but their 
chief wealth is in camels, of which they are said to possess about 
6,000, and in sheep and goats. The Sultan of Makalla cast covetous 
eyes on their possessions and for 12 years strove to wrest the Wadi 
Hajar from them. He met with no success, and two years ago 
relinquished his attempts and made peace. The Nu’a can put 
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from 5,000 to 6,000 men in the field, all armed with rifles. Their 
chief Sheikh is Ahmed ibn Qadim, who lives at Lubnah, a man of 
about 45, strong and well liked by his tribes. He keeps on good 
terms with the Sultan of Balhaf and with the Dein, and is allied 
with Thabit ibn ‘Omar, the chief of the Al Hamim, who helped him 
in his war against the Sultan of Makalla. The Ashraf are strong in 
the district, and Sherif el-Beit of Kanini is much sought after as 
an arbitrator in quarrels between the different clans. 
Paramount Sheikh: Ahmed ibn Qadim. 


Sub-Tribes. 
BaQaRWAN. Ahmed Abeidan. 
Ba DryAn. Sa‘id ibn ‘Ali. 
Ba FAQasH. 
BapDBAS. ‘Ali ibn Mohammed, 
BURSHEID. Ahmed ibn Qadim. 
BasaM. Sa‘id ibn ‘Ali. 
Ba Hamish. Mohammed ibn Salim, 
Ba Hakim. ‘Abdullah ibn Sa‘id. 
LIMvS. ‘Omar ibn Ahmed. 


16. Numan 


A nomadic tribe, numbering about: 1,000 men, descended from 
Himyar, who roam the country north of the Nu’a and Wadi el- 
Hajar. Their chief Sheikh is Salih ibn Selim ibn Qutam. 


17. Sa‘ar 


The Sa‘ar are probably the most numerous tribe in the Hadhra- 
maut; but though completely independent and lawless, they are 
too far removed to play a very important part in its politics. They 
roam the country north of the Nahad and Haurab right up to the 
edge of the Ruba‘ el-Khali and are said to number 20,000 men. 
An old feud exists between them and the Nahad. Their chief is 
Ibn Jarbu. They claim descent from Kindah. 


18. Seiban 


A Himyarite tribe of nomads inhabiting the desolate plateau to 
the west of the upper reaches of the Wadi el-‘Aisar. They are 
bounded on the north by the ‘Amudi, on the south by the Akabarah 
and Beni Hasan, and on the east by the Hamumi. 

‘Omar ibn Ahmed is their chief Sheikh, but they come also under 
the suzerainty of the Sultan of Makalla. They are friendly with 
the Nu’a and the small tribes on their south. With the Hamumi 
they have a long-standing feud which leads to continual fighting. 
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They put about 2,000 men in the field. Abd er-Rahman esh-Shatri 
has great influence over them. 


Paramount Sheikh: ‘Omar ibn Ahmed. 


Sub-T rides. 
BaSARAH. ‘Omar ibn Ahmed. 
Basartyan. ‘Omar ibn Ahmed. 
Ba QU. Mohammed ibn Suleiman. 
Samvu. Mohammed ibn ‘Ali. 


19. Tamim 


A nomad tribe to the east of Terim and the Kathiri, with whom 
they are allied for purposes of defence. 


20. Yafa‘ 


The Yafa‘ tribe, whose real home is in the Sultanates of Upper 
and Lower Yafa‘ to the north-east of Aden, are represented in 
the Hadhramaut by the influential and wealthy family of Ka‘aiti. 
Some six generations ago the Seyyids of the Abu Bekr family, at 
that time the most powerful in the Hadhramaut, were seriously 
threatened by the Bedouin tribes, and in their extremity invited the 
assistance of the Yafa‘ Sultan. The Ka‘aiti were sent to the rescue, 
and, having repulsed the enemy, established themselves in the 
country, where they have been ever since. ‘Their power has steadily 
grown and was notably increased in 1874 by the expulsion of the 
Kathiri Sultan from Makalla and Shiheir and the presentation of 
these two towns to them by the British Government in settlement 
of a debt which had been repudiated by the Kathiri. They now 
own Makalla, Shiheir, Shibam, Haurah, and Hajarein, and exercise 
a suzerainty, which at times is only nominal, over the tribes of 
‘Amidi, Seiban, and Nahad. 

Their wealth comes chiefly from the Straits Settlements, whither 
many Hadhramis migrate, leaving their own sterile country to seek 
their fortunes abroad. Their connexion with Haidarabad is also 
very close. the Nizam maintaining a Hadhrami bodyguard, which 
is always commanded by one of the Ka‘aiti family. 

The present head of the house, styled Sultan of Makalla, is Ghalib 

ibn ‘Awad el-Ka‘aiti, a man of fifty, who is anglophile and main- 
‘tains close relations with Aden. He keeps a permanent bodyguard 
of 1,000 men, but frequently has recourse to hiring mercenaries 
both to maintain himself against his implacable enemies the Kathiri 


and their allios, and the Hamumi, and also in furtherance of his 
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ambition to add fresh territories to his dominions and become the 
ruling force in the Hadhramaut. 

He has three brothers, ‘Omar, Husein, and Manassar—all of whom 
he has quarrelled with and expelled from the country. 


C. OMAN 
1. ‘Ababid (sing. ‘Abbad:) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 250 souls ; Hinawi in 


politics and Ibadhi in religion; settled at Felej Shirah in Wadi 
Fara‘, in Western Hajar. 


2. ‘Abddilah (sing. ‘Abdilt) 

A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 1,200 souls; Hanbali in 
religion and Ghafiri in politics ; settled at Sharjah town, Ghallah 
in Shameiliyah, Khaleibiyah, near Wadi Ham, and on Sheikh Shu‘aib 
Island. 

3. ‘Abriyin (sing. ‘A bri) 

A tribe of Nizari descent in the Oman Sultanate, belonging to 
the Ghafiri political faction ; in religion they are mostly Ibadhis, 
but a small minority are Sunnis. They are found in Dhahirah at 
‘Araqi; in Western Hajar at ‘Awabi, at ‘Aqair in Wadi Shafan, at 
Zammah and Hat in Wadi Beni ‘Auf, at Beit el-Qarn in Wadi Fara‘, 
at Tabaqah in Wadi Beni Ghafir, and at ‘Amq, Fashah, Maqgamma, 
and Mabu in Wadi Sahtan; in Oman Proper at Bahlah, Farq, 
Ghamr, and Hamra: their number is estimated at 6,500 souls. 
They cultivate dates and corn and are generally a well-behaved 
and peaceable tribe. They are the real masters of ‘Awabi, but. 
Bahlah is their tribal capital and Hamra their largest separate 
village. 

4. Beni ‘Adi (sing. ‘Adwant) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering about 5,000 souls: 
Hinawi in politics, settled chiefly in Western Hajar at the villages 
of Sawalih, Murbah, Qasra, Ghashab, and Wabil in Wadi Fara‘, 
but also found on the coast at Quryat and at Ghuweisah in the 
sub-vilayet of Saham. 

Those at Ghashab belong to a section called Beni Bakr. 


5. ‘Ayam, or Persians (sing. ‘Ajmz) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering about 10,000 souls, 
mostly now arabized Shiahs; settled at Muscat town and in 
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Batinah at Masna‘ah, Suweiq, Siir esh-Shiyaédi, Ghuweisah, Liwa, 
and Sohar ; also in Ru’is el-Jibal at Bakhah. 


6. Al ‘Ali (sing. ‘Aliyi) 

A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 6,750 souls, including 140 
families of Bedouins ; Ghafiri in politics and professedly Hanbali, 
though virtually Wahabite, in religion. The settled portion are at 
Umm el-Qaiwein, Sharjah, and Ras el-Kheimah; the Bedouins 
between Umm el-Qaiwein and Jezirat el-Hamra and inland to Felej 
Al-‘Ali. They claim connexion with the Muteir of Nejd. There is 
a branch 3,500 strong in the Shibkih district across the Gulf. 


7. Beni ‘Als (sing. ‘Alaws) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 4,500 souls; Hindawi 
in politics and I[badhi in religion; settled in Western Hajar at 
Wugqpbah, Heil Beni ‘Ali, Yanqul, Murri, and Felej Sedeiriyin, and 
in Batinah at Saham town. Their tribal capital is Yanqul. They 
are a leading Hinawi tribe who have generally supported the present 
ruling family of Muscat. They grow grain and dates. 


8. Bent Bu ‘Ali (sing. ‘Alawt) 


The principal Ghafiri tribe of the Ja‘lan and Shargqiyah districts 
in the Sultanate of Oman. They are partly nomadic and partly 
settled : the Bedouin portion inhabit Ja‘lan and possess consider- 
able herds of camels and goats, while the settled portion cultivate 
dates and corn in the Beled Beni Bu ‘Ali oasis, and are found also 
at Sir and at Ras er-Ruweis, Suweih, Khor Beni Bu ‘Ali, Jumeilah, 
and Lashkarah, on the SE. coast of Oman, where they are mostly 
mariners and fishermen. A few occur at Khabbah in Wadi Khabbah. 

Some authorities connect the Beni Bu ‘Ali with the Al ‘Ali of 
Trucial Oman and the Shibkih district of Persia. 

They number in all about 7,000 souls, of whom 1,000 are Bedouins. 
They became Wahabites at the time of the Nejdi invasions of Oman 
about a century ago, and as late as 1845 were strict if not fanatical 
in the observance of Wahabite principles. They have since relaxed 
somewhat and now smoke tobacco, but they continue to be exact 
in the forms and times of prayer and are accounted the most religious 
tribe in the Oman Sultanate. They belong to a Wahabite sect known 
as Azraqah. 

They are on the average men of middle size with short features 
and quick, deep-set eyes ; gloomy and determined in expression and 
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character ; warlike and independent, with a high reputation for 
courage and dash. 

Their favourite weapon was originally a thin, straight, two-edged 
sword, sharp as a razor and attached by a leather thong to a shield 
14 inches in diameter; in addition to which they carried matchlocks ; 
their armament is now more modern, but they still have few breech- 
loaders (1905). 

They are the only tribe of the Sultanate who have met a British 
force on land. On November 9, 1820, they defeated a force of British 
Indian Sepoys at Beled Beni Bu ‘Ali, and on March 2, 1821, suffered 
severe retribution near the same place. On the latter occasion the 
tribe lost heavily in killed and wounded, the town and fort were 
destroyed, and a large number of prisoners were taken, including 
the principal Sheikh, Mohammed ibn ‘Ali; but the date-groves 
were spared—an act of clemency that was much appreciated and 
is still remembered. The prisoners, after being kept for two years 
at Bombay, were repatriated and received grants of money from 
the Indian Government to enable them to rebuild their houses and 
restore irrigation. Since this episode the tribe have uniformly 
shown themselves well disposed to the British and have treated 
hospitably more than one British traveller, but they have never 
fully regained their position in tribal politics. 

They have a chronic feud with their neighbours the Beni Bu Hasan. 

The following are the chief sections, &c., of the tribe : 


Section. Subsection. Fighting strength (1905). 
Fahid Fahid 50 
Muwaridah 60 
Ruwatilah 50 
Ja‘afarah Ghanabis 200 
Beni Ibrahim 120 
Al Abu Mugbil 200 
Aulad Sakhilah 40 
Salabikhah 50 
Raziq (Beni) Al Hamidah 200 
Aulad Hasan 100 
Aulad ‘Abd el-Jalil 40 
Aulad Khanjar 40 
Sinadah Majaghamah 60 
Mazamilah 100) In addition about 1,000 
Aulad Seif 50 Bedouina, 


9, Al Bu ‘Amim (sing. ‘Aminmi) 
A small tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 120 souls; settled in 
Abu Dhabi town, now merged in the Beni Yas, originally belonging 
to the Beni Tamim. 
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10. Bens ‘Arabah (sing. ‘Arabs) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,000 souls, of unascer- 
tained politics and religion, found chiefly in Wadi Tayin at Sibal, 
Qurr, Hammam, and Shat. They are said to have been a large 
tribe once, but cholera killed off a great number. They have been 
at feud with the Siyabiyin for many years, but relations are less 
strained now. The singular form ‘Arabi is avoided because it means 
a hill donkey. 

ll. Bent ‘Auf (sing. ‘Aufi) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering in all 1,000 souls ; 
Ghafiri in politics, Ibadhi in religion. They are found in Oman 
Proper at Farq in Wadi Kalbu; in Western Hajar at Qasmitein 
and Teikha in Wadi Beni ‘Auf, at Fara‘, Misfah, and Naziyah in 
Wadi Fara‘, and at ‘Awabi in Wadi Beni Kharis. 


12. ‘Awamer (sing. ‘Amuirt) 

A large tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering probably 10,000 
souls ; of Nizari descent, but now Hinawi in politics and Ibadhi in 
religion ; about 6,500 are settled and 3,500 are Bedouins. 

To take the settled portion first : in Oman Proper they possess the 
villages of ‘Aqil, Qal‘at el-‘Awamir, Fele], Hameidhah, Quriyatein, 
Qarit, Khurmah, Shafa‘, Seiyahi, and Siiq el-Qadim, and are found 
at Nizwa; they occur also at Muscat town, Beit el-Felej, and Ruwi 
in the Muscat district ; at Ghallah and Sad in Wadi Boshar; at 
Heil Al ‘Umeir, Sib, and Ma‘bilah in Batinah ; at Khdédh in Wadi 
Sema’il and at Khubar and Luwiz in Daghmar. Their sections 
are Aulad Ahmed, Aulad ‘Ali ibn Hamad, Aulad ‘Ali ibn Khalf, 
Aulad Amir, Haramilah, Ja‘adfarah, Aulad el-Ja‘id, Khanajirah, 
Mohammed, Auléd Misa, Rakhbah, Aulad Rashid, Aulad Saba, 
Aulad Seif, Aulad Salim, Aulad Sand, Sarahin, Sarahin el-Muweilah, 
and Aulad Shiraz; at Sib a section called Auléd Maheyyi is found. 

The Bedouin portion range the borders of the Ruba‘ el-Khali from 
Trucial Oman in the north, which they occasionally visit in small 
numbers, to the district of Dhofar on the southern coast of Arabia. 
A term ‘Afar frequently used in connexion with the ‘Awamir appears 
to denote a portion of the tribe inhabiting a territory, called ‘Afar, 
between Mahot and Dhofar; it includes representatives of many 
sections. The ‘Afar are popularly supposed to feed upon carrion : 
they deny this, but they wear skins and admit that they are not 
infrequently reduced to devouring them. 

The ‘Awamir are reputed brave and warlike but crafty, treacherous ; 
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and predatory ; they are said to plunder indiscriminately all whom 
they meet, not excepting members of their own tribe with whom 
they happen to be unacquainted. 

They speak a peculiar dialect of Arabic, which varies to such an 
extent that the westernmost Bedouin sections are hardly understood 
by their settled brethren in Oman Proper. 

The ‘Awamir are at feud with the Jannabah and the Daru’‘. 


13. ‘Awanat (sing. ‘Awdant) 
A tribe of Trucial Oman, now practically extinct; about 50 are 


found at Khatt and Jezirat el-Hamra. Some even deny that these 
50 are genuine ‘Awanat. 


14. Al (or ‘Aydl) ‘Aziz (sing. ‘Azizi) 

A small tribe, numbering 700 souls; settled in Dhank town in 
Dhahirah ; in politics Ghafiri, in religion Ibadhi and Sunni. They 
are usually reckoned as Na‘im (see p. 581), but their true origin is 
not known. 

15. Beni ‘Azzan (sing. ‘Azzant) 


A very small tribe, numbering 20 souls; settled in Nakhl in 
Western Hajar ; in politics Ghafiri, in religion [badhi. 


16. Bada‘ah (sing. Bada‘t) 


A small tribe, numbering 120 souls; settled in Bidit in Wadi 
Mabrah in Western Hajar ; in politics Ghafiri, in religion Ibadhi. 


17, Al Badar (sing. Badari) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,200 souls ; Hinawi 
in politics and Ibadhi in religion ; settled at Barkah and Billah in 
Batinah. 

18. Baharinah (sing. Bahrani) 


Bahrani does not mean ‘ native of Bahrein’. It is the name of 
the race, or class, to which nearly all the Shiahs of the Bahrein 
Islands, of the Hasa and Qatif oases, and the Qatar promontory 
belong. The Sunni inhabitant of Bahrein describes himself as Ahl 
el-Bahrein. As employed along the western coast of the Persian 
Gulf the term Bahrani is practically a synonym for a Shiah whose 
mother tongue is Arabic. 

Altogether the Baharinah number not less than 100,000 souls, of 
whom only 850 are in Oman, viz. 250 in Sohar town in the Oman 
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Sultanate and 600 in the towns of Abu Dhabi and Dibai in Trucial 
Qman. They are all Shiahs, unwarlike in character and engaged 
in peaceful pursuits ; the richer living by trade and the poorer by 
husbandry, pearl-diving, and various handicrafts. 

The local tradition is that they are descended from Arab tribes 
who were converted to Shiism 300 years ago, but some European 
writers are inclined to regard them as aborigines conquered by the 
Arabs. 

19. Bent Bahri (sing. Bahrs) 

A small tribe of 500 souls ; settled in Western Hajar at ‘Aliya and 
‘Awabi in Wadi Beni Khariis and at Hibra in Wadi Ma‘awal; in 
politics GhAafiri, in religion Ibadhi. 


20. Balicht, or Balish (sing. Baltsht) 


In Baluchistan the word Baloch is strictly used to designate certain 
respectable middle-class tribes of the country only ; but in the Gulf 
of Persia and Oman it is used in a wider sense to include all immi- 
grants from Baluchistan and persons whose mother tongue is the 
Baluchi language. 

In the Oman Sultanate there are 20,000 Baluchis excluding 
Jadgals, who in Baluchistan are reckoned as Balochis but here are 
designated under their proper name from other Balish. In Trucial 
Oman they number 1,400. 

In religion they are seldom Shiahs, even abroad, and they settle 
more readily among Arab than Persian communities. They were 
originally introduced as mercenaries, and are still largely in military 
service. The rest incline to sea-faring occupations, and some have 
amalgamated with the Arabs inland. 

Their distribution is as below : 


In the Sultanate :— 


Muscat District . : . Muscat town, Matrah, Sidab, Qabil ‘Ali ibn 
Zaman, Mizra‘ el-‘Alawi. 
Batinah —. ‘ : . Sib, Barkah, Sir el-Balish, Saham, Sir Heyyan, 


Masna‘ah, Wudam, Suweig, Shilu, Sallan, Majis, 
Sohar, Haseifin, Liwa, Shinas, Haseifin Sir el- 


Balush. 
Western Hajar . ; . Buweirid in Wadi Fara‘. 
Eastern Hajar. -- « Quryat. 
Dhiahirah ‘ ‘ . ‘Araqi and Aflaj Beni Qitab. 
Ja‘lan , ; j . Didu. 
In Trucial Oman at :— 
Dibai town. 
Ghallah. 


Ras el-Kheimah. 
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21. Bens Battash (sing. Battasht) 


-A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 7,000 souls of Yemeni 
descent ; Hindawi in politics and Ibadhi in religion; settled in Wadi 
Tayin, where they occupy a large number of villages including Heil 
el-Ghaf, and found also in Wadis Maih, Hilu, and Beni Battash, at 
Daghmar and Quryat, and at one or two other places on the coas; 
of the Muscat district. They bear a good character and are peace- 
able, concerning themselves chiefly with trade and the cultivation 
of dates. It is said that they used to breed horses for the Indian 
ae on grazing grounds near Quryat, but they have long ceased 
to do so. 

They are sometimes at feud with the Siyabiyin. 

Their sections are the following : 

Fighting 
Section. strength. Location. Remarks. 


Beni Dhakar | 150 Wadi Beni Battash 
Aulad Faris 200 Wadi Beni Battash 


Beni Ghasein 80 Madeirah in Wadi Tayin Shepherds 

Aulad Hazam; 60 Madeirah in Wadi Tayin Shepherds 

Aulad Ju- 50 Mazara‘ in Wadi Tayin Carriers and date- 
ma‘ah growers 

Ma‘ashirah 550 Yiti, Bandar Kheiran, and Kheisat 


esh-Sheikh on the Muscat coast ; 
Mizra‘ el-‘Alawi, Mizra‘ el-Hadri, 
and Rija‘ in Wadi Maih. Hiwar 
and Felej el-Hilam in Wadi el- 


Hilu 
Aulad Malik 120 ‘Aqair, &c., in Wadi Beni Battash | Carriers and date- 
growers 
Aulad Salt 120 ‘Agair, &c., in Wadi Beni Battash | Carriers and date- 
growers 
Beni ‘Umr 650 Hida, ‘Uqdah, ‘Ajma, Malahlah 
Gheiyan, Sidafi and Rikakiyah 
in Wadi Tayin 
Aulad Ward 30 Lashkhar in Wadi Tayin Date-growers 


22. Bawarih (sing. Bartht) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 120 souls ; Hindawi in 
politics and Sunni in religion ; settled at ‘Adeibah in the Muscat 
district. 


23. Baydsirah (sing. Baydsar) 


A community or tribe of inferior social status, found everywhere 
in Oman, but specially at Nakhl, Bahlah, and Nizwa, and in the 
coast towns of Muscat, Matrah, Saham, and Sohar; they also 
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occur at various places in Wadi Sem@ il and at Misinnah and Mali 
in Wadi Beni Ghafir. Their origin is doubtful; some authorities 
state that they are of Hadhramaut origin, but most of them appear 
to be the children of Oman Arabs by slave mothers. They are not 
united either in religion or politics. They are peaceable and indus- © 
trious and some have accumulated wealth, but the Arabs do not 
entrust them with command, and they are accustomed to remove 
their sandals before kissing the hand of a Sheikh. 

They number perhaps 10,000 souls, and are connected among 
others with the following tribes : 


Beni Hasan, 400 houses. 
Beni Ruwahah, 70 houses. 
Beni Battash, 30 houses. 
Habiis, 20 houses. 


A few have emigrated to Dhofar Proper and are settled in culti- 
vation at Hamran. 
Their sections are : 


Aulad Barakein. 
Aulad ‘Abdu. 
Aulad Subah. 
Al Khaseib. 
Aulad Hamad. 
Aulad ‘Ubeidan. 


24, Bidah (sing. Bidahi) 


A small tribe of 100 souls of Yemeni origin ; settled at Dut in 
Wadi Dhank in Dhahirah and at Bidit in Wadi Mabrah in Western 
Hajar ; in politics Ghafiri. Their religious sect is not ascertained ; 
they are sometimes at feud with the Miyayihah Ibadhis. 


25. Bidiwai (sing. Bidwt) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,000 souls ; Hinawi 
in politics and Sunni in religion; settled at Fuleij Bin Qafeyyir in 
Western Hajar and at Khadrawein in Batinah. A few Bedouins 
among them. 

26. Al Béshar (sing. Béshart) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls ; settled in 
Wadi Sema’il ; Hinawi in politics and Ibadhi in religion. 
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27. Yal Bretk (sing. Bretkr) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,500 souls; Hinawi 
in politics, in religion partly Sunni and partly Ibadhi; settled in 
Batinah at Masna‘ah, Shirs, Qasbiyat Yal Breik, Dil Yal Breik, 
Umm el-Ja‘arif, and Saham town. 


28, Daheilat (sing. Ad-heils) 


A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 200 souls ; settled in Abu 
Dhabi town; by some regarded as a section of the 4l Bu Maheir. 


29. Dahaminah (sing. Dahmans) 


A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 150 souls; Sunni in religion, 
Ghafiri in politics ; settled in Wadi el-Qor at Raha, Fashrah, and 
Nuslah, and close by at Manei‘i. 


30. Dalalil (sing. Dallal) 


An inferior caste who trade in cattle; they really belong to 
various tribes, and their name is simply taken from their occupa- 
tion. They number 800 souls, and are settled in Western Hajar at 
Mahadhar and Hawajiri in Wadi Fara‘. In politics they are Ghafiri. 


31. Daradmikah (sing. Darmakt) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 600 souls; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hindawi in politics; settled in Qman Proper at Saddi 
and Izki and in Batinah at Mureir es-Saghirah. 


32. Dari‘ (sing. Dara‘t) 

.  Atribe of the Oman Sultanate, belonging to the Ghafiri faction : 
originally they were all nomads of the Ruba‘ el Khali, but some 

ure now settled at Tana‘am and other places in Dhahirah and a few 

at Barkah in Batinah. Estimates of their numbers differ very 

widely : those in Dhahirah may amount to 3,000 souls, of whom 

about one-third are settled. 

The Bedouin portion now frequent the neighbourhood of Jebel 
Hamra. They are a wild and predatory race, and hardly a rising 
of the eastern tribes occurs in which they are not involved. They 
rear large numbers of camels, which they graze on the confines of 
the great desert. 


The Bedouin Dari‘ are said to be Ibadhis; the settled portion 
are Sunnis. 


—— 
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The Dari‘ are divided into the following sections: Badiwei, 
Battin, Faraédis, Hal Bu Hadi, Janin, Hal Khamis, Yal Khamis, 
Mahabinah, Maharidah, Majali, Makhadir, Maraziqah, Hal Moham- 
med, Mutawihah, “Ayal Nafafi, ‘Ayal Salim, Shamatah, ‘Ayal Sultan, 
Thuweil and Zuweyyah. ; 


33. Dawakah (sing. Daweiki) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls; Hinawi 
in politics and Ibadhi in religion; settled in Batinah at Barkah, 
There is a small Bedouin portion ranging round Fuleij in Shargiyah. 

They are clients of the Hirth. 


34. Bent Dawud (sing. Dawud) 
A small tribe of 200 souls, found in Eastern Hajar in the hills 
between Sur and Kalhat ; Ghafiri in politics, in religion Ibadhi. 


35. Dhababihah (sing. Adhbeib:) 


A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 200 souls; settled in Wadi 
Sfuni and its tributary Wadi Neidein. Their descent is unknown 
and they are said to be aborigines. 


36. Dhahil (sing. Dhahli) 


A sinall tribe of 700 souls; settled in Western Hajar at ‘Awabi 
and Tau esh-Sheikh in Wadi Beni Kharis and in Batinah at Liwa 
town; Ghafiri in politics, in religion Ibadhi. 


37. Dhahiriyin 


A tribe of the Ru’is el-Jibal district in the Oman Sultanate, 
numbering about 1,750 souls, settled in the villages of Film (60 
houses), Hablein (25 houses), Mansal (6 houses); and Maqaqah 
(100 houses), in Ghubbah Ghazirah; Midah (1 house), Qanah 
(40 houses), Sham (25 houses), and Sibi (7 houses), in Khor esh- 
Sham; Beled (20 houses) in Ghubbah Shabis; Muntaf (15 houses) 
and Shisah (15 houses) in Ghubbah Shisah. There are about 200 
of them in Larak Island also, closely connected with the people 
of Kumzar. 

The Dhahiriyin are practically a part of the Shihih tribe, by 
whom they are surrounded, but they claim connexion with the 
Dhawéahir of Bireimi and do not admit that they are in any way 
subordinate to the Shihth. They are Ghafiri in politics ; in religion 
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they are Hanbali, except those at Film and Mansal, who are 
Shafei. 

In the cold weather-they live by fishing; in spring, leaving 
only caretakers behind, they migrate bodily to Khor Fakkan, 
Dibah, and Khasab, where they attach themselves to some of the 
permanent residents and bivouac in the date plantations. 


38. Fawaris (or Al Faris) (sing. Farist) 

In Oman this name is used to designate arabized Persian 
immigrants and their descendants. They number 5,000 souls; 
Sunni in religion; settled in Batinah at Suweiharah, Sohar, Sallan, 
Sharu, and Fanjah. 

39. Fazara‘ (sing. Fazara‘t) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 400 souls; Hinawi 
in politics and Ibadhi in religion; settled in Batinah at Makhailif 
and Khor el-Hamam. 


40. Beni Fileit (sing. Feleitr) 
-A small tribe of 400 souls; settled at Wasit in Wadi Ma‘awal in 
Western Hajar; Ghafiri in politics, in religion Ibadhi. 
41. Futeisat (sing. Futeisi) 
A small tribe of 450 souls; settled at Furfarah in the Liwa sub- 
vilayet of Batinah ; Ghafiri in politics, in religion Ibadhi. 
42. Ghaferlat (sing. Ghafilr) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 250 souls; Hinawi 
in politics, [badhi in religion; settled in Batinah at Bu ‘Abali. 
43. Ghafalah (sing. Ghafeilt) 


A Bedouin tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 500 souls ; Hanbali 
in religion and Ghafiri in politics ; well disposed to the Sheikh of 
Abu Dhabi. They own 700 camels and inhabit the plain country 
inland of Ras el-Kheimah and Umm el-Qaiwein, not extending 
into the hills. Their favourite haunt is the Jiri plain and near it. 


44. Ghafalah (sing. Ghafit) 


A small tribe of 500 souls; settled at Liwa town in Batinah ; 
Ghatiri in politics, in religion Sunni. 
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45. Bent Gharth (sing. Ghattht) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,500 souls; Hinawi 
in politics, Ibadhi in religion ; settled in Western Hajar at Halahil, 
Rabi, Heil Ibn Suweidan, Gharraq, and Sihlat, and in Batinah at 
Wagibah and Fitnah. 

46. Ghawarib (sing. Gharibi) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 350 souls; Hindawi 
in politics, Ibadhi in religion; settled in Batinah at Bu ‘Abali 
and Barkah. 

47, Habis (sing. Habsi) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering probably 7,000 souls, 
of whom 100 are Bedouins; Hinawi in politics, [badhi in religion ; 
settled in Western Shargiyah in Baldan el-Habis, in Wadi ‘Andim 
at Wafi and Muteili‘, in Oman Proper at Manah in Wadi Mi‘aidin. 

They are a wild, uncivilized tribe, less wealthy and important 
than their neighbours the Hirth, with whom they have an alliance 
or the Hajriyin They own camels, but are chiefly engaged in 
growing dates. The small Warid tribe is tributary to them. 

Mudheibi is their political -capital and Rodhah in Wadi Samad 
their largest settlement, both in Baldan el-Habis. 

Their principal divisions are : 


: Fighting : Fighting 

Section. strength. Section. strength. 
‘Ayal ‘Abdu 100 Najiyah 100 
‘Asirah 100 Beni Bu Sa‘id 60 
Yal Dhanein 200 Sawalim 140 
Ghananimah 200 Yal Shabib 80 
Ghasasimah 100 Shamatarah 80 
Aulad Haban 100 Beni Thani 100 
Jawabir 200 This last section is Bedouin, owning 
‘Ayal Mahrah 160 60 camels, 30 donkeys, 50 cattle, and 
Magadamah 30 2,000 sheep and goats. 


48. Hadadabah (sing. Haddabi) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 2,500 souls; Ibadhi 
in religion and Hinawi in politics; settled at Shirs in Batinah 
and Sharu and Fanjah in Wadi Sem@‘il in Eastern Hajar. Those 
at Fanjah are sometimes at feud with the ‘Abriyin. 


49. Bent Hadhram or Hadharmi (sing. Hadhrimt) 


A small and scattered tribe of 500 souls ; settled in Western Hajar 
at Hadash in Wadi Mistal, Nakhl in Wadi Ma‘awal, and Kafarah 
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in Wadi Sema’il; in Oman Proper at ‘Izz and Nizwa; in Muscat 
at Matrah. They are Ghafiri in politics, and in religion probably 
Tbadhi. 
50. Aulad Hadid (sing. Haddad1) 
A small tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 200 souls; 
Ibadhi in religion and Hindawi in politics; settled at Sib and 
Laghshibah in Batinah. 


51. Hadiyin (sing. Hdd) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,400 souls; Ibadhi 
in religion, Hinawi in politics; settled in Eastern Hajar in Wadi 
‘Andaém and in the Muscat district at Khafeiji in Wadi Maih and 
Quram in Wadi ‘Adai. 


52. Hajriyin (sing. Hajart) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 7,500 souls; Ibadhi 
in religion, Hindawi in politics, and Yemeni in descent. They in- 
habit the whole Badiyah division of the Sharqiyah district, are 
found also at Mudheibi and deal with the port of Sir. They are 
rapacious and turbulent and have not a good name for honesty, 
nevertheless they are one of the wealthiest and most enterprising 
communities in this part of the country. They are engaged in 
cultivation and trade and own a number of boats: some of them 
visit Bombay and Zanzibar. Their tribal capital is Wasil in Badi- 
yah, but at present they have no tamimah. It was the Hajriyin 
who in 1813 attacked Mutlag, the Wahabite leader, slew him and 
expelled his force from the country; Sa‘d, the son of Mutlaq, 
in revenge completely broke their power, and they have never 
entirely recovered their former position. 

The subdivisions of the tribe are as follows : 


Section. Fighting strength. Location. 
Baharinah 200 Wasil, Heili, and Hatuh 
Baharinah Hababasah 80 Wasil, Dabik, and Qa‘ 
Aulad Bu Heid 300 Rak and Mintirib 
Mahadinah and Mahaddah 400 Yahis, Sharag, and Shahik 
Mahasinah 400 Ghabbi and Mintirib 


53. Halalamah (sing. Hallam‘) 


A tribe of Trucial Oman, only 75 souls; Maliki in religion ; 
settled in Abu Dhabi town, and attached to the Beni Yas. 


— —— 
a 
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54. Al Hamad (sing. Hamadi) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, 500 souls, with some Bedouins 
amongst them ; Ibadhi in religion, Hinawi in politics; settled at 
Barkah in Batinah. The Bedouins range in Shargqiyah. 


55. Bent Hamid 
A few at Heir in Shameiliyah. 


56. Bent Hamim (sing. Hamim:) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 200 souls; Ibadhi 
in religion, Hinéwi in politics; settled at Nizwa and Bahlah in 
Oman Proper and at Rostaq in Western Hajar. 


57. Bent Hammad (sing. Hammad:) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 900 souls ; Sunni in 
religion and Hinawi in politics ; settled at Wudam in Batinah. 


58. Hanadhilah (sing. Handhal:) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,000 souls ; settled in 
Eastern Hajar at Ghubrat et-Tam in Wadi Tayin; at Sama‘iyah, 
Khabbah, and Waljah in Wadi Khabbah ; Ghafiri in politics, in 
religion Ibadhi. 

59. Harasis 

These are few in number and only visitors to Murbat in Dhofar. 

Their proper habitat, religion, &c., are unknown. 


60. Bent Harrds (sing. Harrdast) 


A considerable tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 4,000 
souls; settled in Western Hajar at Jammah (500 houses), Buweirid 
(25 houses), Manstir (40 houses) in Wadi Fara‘; at Hillah Beni 
Harras (100 houses) in Wadi Sema’il; at Nakhl (65 houses) and 
Hibra (40 houses) in Wadi Ma‘awal; at ‘Awabi in Wadi Beni 
Khariis and at Fiq in Wadi Mistal. They also occur at Teimsa 
(40 houses) in Oman Proper. The ruling family is called Aulad 
Thineyyan; the tribal capital is Jammah. In politics they are 
Gh§firi, in religion Ibadhi. 


61. Bent Hasan (sing. Hasan) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 2,000 souls; Tbachi 
in religion, Hinawi in politics; found in the Muscat. district. at. 
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Qantab, Matrah, Darseit, Saru, Khuweir, and Ghubrah, all on the 
coast ; at Jal, Boshar Ibn ‘Amran, Sad Felej, Ghallah, and Fuleij 
esh-Sham, all in Wadi Boshar; at Quram in Wadi ‘Adai and at 
Mizra‘ el-‘Alawi in Wadi Maih. 

One of the sections is called ‘Amariyah. 


62. Beni Bu Hasan (sing. Hasan) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 5,000 souls or, with 
some subordinate tribes mentioned below, 7,000 souls; Hinawi 
in politics and Ibadhi in religion with the exception of the Ahl 
Jebel section which is Azraqah Wahabite in religion. Their principal 
settlement is Beled Beni Bu Hasan in Ja‘lan, where they number 
about 4,000 souls; about 500 are settled at Barkah and Hadhib 
in Batinah, and a few at Jinah near Sir and at Fita in Eastern 
Hajar. The subordinate tribes are mostly Bedouin, ranging near 
‘Aqgibah and in Jebel Masha#ikh in Ja‘lan, and, except for one 
tribe, the Hal ‘Umr, they are all robbers. 

The settled portion grow dates and grain, and are well provided 
with camels. In language and appearance they do not differ from 
their Bedouin neighbours. They are nearly all armed with rifles 
of various kinds and are constantly fighting with the Beni Bu Hasan 
and the Beni Bu ‘Ali. Their divisions are : 


Sections. Fighting strength. Sections. | Fighting strength. 
Dari‘ 30 settled Masarir 200 settled 
Fararijah 40 ~:«,; Rawajih 100 Bedouins 
Huwajir 60 a Shikalah 100 settled 
Beni Jabir 70 ae | Suwabi‘ 100_—=SC#=é»“»s 
Hal Bu Matani 200 


9> | 


Client tribes. All Bedouins except the Hal ‘Umr. 


Ahl Jebel, 60 households ; Azraqah Wahabite ; robbers. 
Masha@’ikh el-Beled, 40 households ; Ibadhi; robbers. 
Masha’ikh el-Jebel, 250 households ; Ibadhi; robbers. 
Beni Sarhan, 40 households, Ibadhi; robbers. 

Hal ‘Umr, 100 households ; own 2,000.date-palms. 


63. Hasrit (sing. Hasritz) 


A very small and poor tribe, practically all Bedouins, numbering 
150 souls and distributed along the SE. coast of Oman and Dhofar ; 
Ghafiri in politics, in religion Ibadhi. 
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64. Bent Hawal (sing. Hawal:) 

A very small tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 100 souls ; 
settled in Heil and Muta‘arishah in Wadi el-Hilti ; Ghafini in politics, 
in religion [badhi. 

65. Hawashim (sing. Hashim) 

A tribe of 1,000 souls in the Oman Sultanate ; settled in Western 
Hajar at Felej el-Wusta, Shabeikah, and Daris in Wadi Fara‘, 
and in Oman Proper at Adam and Manah; Gh§firi in politics, in 
religion [badhi._- 

66. Hawasinah (sing. Hausint) 

A large and important tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 
17,500 settled and also some Bedouins ; Hinawi in politics, partly 
Sunni and partly Ibadhi in religion. They occupy the whole of 
the Wadi el-Hawasinah, excluding the tributary Wadi Beni ‘Umr ; 
nearly all of Wadis Sarrami and Shafan in Western Hajar; also 
most of the town of Khabirah in Batinah ; they are also found at 
Qasbiyat el-Hawasinah in the sub-vilayet of Saham. Their capital 
is Ghaizein in Wadi el-Hawasinah. They are generally at feud with 
the Beni ‘Umr, who adjoin them on the west. 

Wadi el-Hawasinah is deep and narrow. The villages are built | 
upon the hill-sides and the date-trees grow on artificial terraces to 
which spring water is conducted in channels: there are no wells. 
The houses are of stone and mud; the crops besides dates are 
wheat, barley, bajri, maize, millet, lucerne, beans, sweet potatoes, 
and fodder grasses; the Hawasinah keep camels, cattle, sheep, 
goats, and donkeys. The fruits grown are limes, mangoes, grapes, 
olives, plums, pomegranates, figs, quinces, and almonds. Trade 
is carried on with Khabirah and Suweiq. 

The divisions of the tribe are : 


Hawamid. 
Najaja‘ah. 
Aulad Rasheid. 
Beni Sa ‘id. 
Sawalim. 
Beni Sinan. 
67. Bent Haya (sing. Haya’r) 

A small tribe of 500 souls in the Oman Sultanate; settled in 
Dhahirah at Dhank town and in Batinah at Sib and Laghshibah ; 
Ghéfiri in politics, in religion Ibadhi. 

ARABIA I Nn 
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68. Hikman (sing. Hikmant) 

A tribe found on the SE. coast of Oman; the Barr el-Hikman 
or mainland between Masirah Island and Ghubbah Hashish is 
named after them. Mahot is their principal settlement, but they 
also occur along the coast for 40 miles to the SW. of Ghubbah 
Hashish and at Murbat in Dhofar, at Barkah and Wadi Maniimah 
in Batinah. 

Their number may be 800 souls. Seventy years ago they were 
an independent tribe, Ghafiri in politics and Sunni in religion, 
regarded as cognate with the Jannabah ; but since that time they 
have partially lost their tribal individuality, those of Barr el- 
Hikman having attached themselves to the Beni Bu ‘Ali, while 
others have become Hinawis under the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi, to 
whom they pay annual visits, receiving presents from him. 


69. Bent Hilal (sing. Hilal) 
A small tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 400 souls ; 
settled in Oman Proper at Bahlah and Nizwa; Ghafin in politics, 
in religion Ibadhi. 


70. Bent Hina (sing. Hina’s) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 9,000 souls; of 
Yemeni descent, Hinawi in politics and Ibadhi in religion. The 
Hinawi faction, formed in Oman at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, derived its names from the Beni Hina, whose chief sheikh 
at that time, Khalf el-Quseir, was the first leader of the faction. 

The Beni Hina dwell chiefly in Hajar and in Oman Proper. 
Their capital is Nizwa in Oman Proper, where they have 300 houses. 
Their settlements are given below, the number of houses being 
stated in brackets. 

In Hajar. Qurein (100), Habbas (80), Heili (200), Qadimah (40), 
Jammah (50), Naghzah (50), Harithiyah (20), and Khoédh (120), 
all in Wadi Sem@a’il ; Hajrat esh-Sheikh (50), Harat el-Jabah (80), 
Saqairiyah (30), and Shabeikah (40), all in Wadi’Fara‘; Haweil 
(25), and Hogain (200), in Wadi Beni Ghafir; Khan (40), in Wadi 
el-Jizi. 

In Oman Proper. Nizwa (300), Bilad Seit (40), and Ghafat (50). 
In Batinah: Liwa town (160). In Dhahirah: Heil (100) and 
Dham (80). 

There is & small section called Hawaqinah at Nizwa, and the 
Jabiur, though treated here as a separate tribe, is perhaps a branch. 
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The Beni Hina are brave and warlike, and were in 1905 at feud 
with the Jannabah, Dari‘, and Beni Kelban. 


71. Hinadis (sing. Hindast) 
A small tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 150 souls ; 
Ibadhi in religion and Hinawi in politics; settled at ‘Adeibah in 
the Muscat district and at Ghalil in Batinah. 


72. Hirth (sing. Harithi) 


An important tmbe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 9,000 
souls, excluding five client tribes who can muster 1,130 fighting 
men as detailed below. They are said to be of Nizari descent, but 
now belong to the Hinawi faction ; in religion they are Ibadhis. 

The central division of Shargiyah, called Baldan el-Hirth, with 
its villages and towns belongs entirely to the Hirth ; their principal 
places are Ibra and Mudheirib, the former being the tribal capital. 
They are also found at Mudheibi, Nizwa, Samad, and Sib. The 
bulk of them thus are located between the Hajriyin on the east 
and the Habis on the west. Though they retain some of the 
characteristics of Bedouins they are chiefly occupied in agriculture 
and date-growing. A few of them are wealthy traders owning 
merchant vessels, and some who emigrated to Zanzibar have 
become men of substance and position there. 

The Hirth do not deal with Sir; their ports are Matrah and 
Muscat. 

They are a warlike tribe, and now armed with rifles of various 
kinds. 

Their principal sections (in 1905) were : 


Fighting Fighting 
Section. strength. Section. strength. 
‘Asirah 150 Maqadihah 150 
Barawanah 250 Marahibah 100 
Ghayith 150 Mashahibah 150 
Aulad Hadam 200 Matawabah 150 
Aulad Hadri 150 Rashashidah 200 
Aulad Harfah 150 Saqir 100 
Khanajirah 300 Samrah 300 
Ma‘amir 280 Hal Sina’u 300 
Magharah 100 


The five client tribes, all Ibadhis and largely Bedouins, were 
(in 1905) : 
Nn2 
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Fighting | 
Tribe atrenyth. | Habitat. 
Dawakah 109 Barkah,. Shakhakhit, and Bu Mahar in Batinah 
Muwalik 300 | Wadi Beni Khalid 
Nuwafil $4) | Bu ‘Abali, Sha‘ibah, and Majiz en-Nuwafil in Batinah 
Al Bu Rasheid 170 ‘Abbasah and Khadhra in Batinah 
Shabal 230 Heyvyadh, Sohar town, and Wadi Boshar 


73. Hishm or Bent Hashim (sing. Hashim) 

A tribe of the Jalan and the Eastern Hajar districts of the 
Oman Sultanate; they are Nizari by descent, Ghafin in politics, 
in religion partly Ibadhi and partly Sunni. They are supposed to 
number about 8,000, of whom about 6,500 are settled at Kamil 
(200 houses), Didu (50 houses), Humeidha (15 houses) and Buweirid 
(55 houses) in Ja‘lan; at Tahwa (60 houses) near Jebel Khadhar ; 
at Zilaft (50 houses), ‘Adhfein (200 houses), Halfah (95 houses), 
Badh‘ah (150 houses), Siq (180 houses), and Sibt (160 houses) 
in the lower course of Wadi Beni Khalid; a few are found at 
Khabbah in Wadi Khabbah, and at Sur in Bilad es-Sur they have 
perhaps 80 houses. There are also about 1,500 Bedouins belonging 
to the tribe, who own some 500 camels, 250 donkeys, 700 cattle, 
and 8,000 sheep and goats. 

They command the road from Sir to Ja‘lan above Rafsah, and 
can close it at pleasure. The whole of the Wadi Beni Khalid is 
under their control, for the other tribes inhabiting it are always 
disunited, and pay dues, it is said, to the Hishm. 

The Hishm always supported Seyyid Turki when Sultan of Oman 
(1871-88) and were even with him at the capture of Matrah from 
‘Azzan in 1871. They took part with his son and successor, Seyyid 
Feisal, in the crisis at Muscat in 1895, under the leadership of 
‘Abdullah ibn Salim of the Beni Bu ‘Ah. 

Sections, &c., as obtaining in 1905: 


Fighting 

Sections. atrength. | Habitat Religion. 
Hirzah 150 Kamil Sunni 
Hishashimah 200 Kamil es 
Kuwashim 200 Humeidha oe 
Marahibsah 300 Didu, Sig me 
Aulad Nasir 200 Buweirid ee 
Beni Rashid 300 | Badh‘ah, Siq Ibadhi 
Beni Seif 300 | Halfah oe 
Sarahimah 200 ‘Adhfein, Sibt ee 
Thuwani 50 Zilaft = 
Tuwa‘i 200 Sibt e 
Beni ‘Umr 400 Kamil, Si re 
Zaheimiyin 200 Wadi Khabbah “ 


Zeiyid 150 Didu, Kamil Sunni 
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74, Hiwalah (sing. Holi) 

A tribe numbering 17,000 outside Oman, but represented in Oman 
by 1,500 souls, in religion partly Maliki; some Shafei settled in 
Sharjah town. They have altogether lost their fighting qualities 
and are given up to money-making. 


75. Huyid (sing. Heidt) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 200 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hinawi in politics ; settled at Dhiyan in Batinah. 
76. Al Bu ‘Isa 


A small Bedouin tribe of Ja‘lin who occasionally visit Masirah 
Island for nefarious purposes, ostensibly as fishermen but really as 
wreckers. 

77. Beni ‘Isa (sing. ‘Isa’s) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 2.000 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion, originally Ghafiri but now (1905) Hinawi in politics ; 
settled in Western Hajar at Hibi in Wadi Sarrami, 


Ghadheifah ; . ee ee 
Ghareifah in Wadi ‘Ahin. 
Khabt 

‘Ablah | in Wadi el-Hilti. 
‘Abeilah 


718. Ja‘far 


These are about 100 in number and found in Murbat, Dhofar. 
Nothing is known about them. 

. 79. Bent Jahr (sing. Jabirs) 

An important and in every way superior tribe of the Oman 
Sultanate, also the strongest numerically. They are smarter in 
dress, more intelligent, and better educated than most other tribes. 
They claim descent from the tribe of Dhubyan, famous in Arab 
poetry, and are at bitter enmity with the Beni Ruwahah, who 
descend from the rival tribe of Abs. 

The total number of the tribe is 25,000 souls, and they are found 
chiefly in Hajar. Their principal seat is the group of the three 
valleys of Hilam, Tiwi, and Shab, known collectively as Wadi Beni 
Jabir I (to be distinguished from the Wadi Beni Jabir II, the 
western tributary of Wadi Sema’il). Hilam and Tau are equally 
regarded as their tribal capital. They are widely dispersed, but keep 


.Y 
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in touch and act as a body, and have often been used to close the 
passes leading to Muscat against the Sultan’s enemies in Sharqiyah. 
_ Further details of their distribution are given below against each 
section of the tribe. 

In politics they are Ghafiri, in religion Ibadhi. 

Subdivisions, &c., as obtaining in 1905. 


Section. Fighters. Habitat. 


Aulid Burhan 400 | Seijah in Wadi Beni Jabir I (tributary of 
|, Wadi Sema’i 

Dafafi 50 Hajir in Wadi Sema’il 

Beni Fahd 200 Firjat in Wadi Beni Jabir II 

Beni Falit ; 240 Qaiga in Wadi Beni Jabir II 

Beni Ghadanah 240 ta on the coast of E. Hajar 

Ghazal 150 Dhubab” | on the coast of E. Hajar — 

Beni Hadhrami 400 | Seima in Oman Proper. Wadi Sema’il 


(There is some confusion between this section and the distinct tribe 
of the Beni Hadhram.) 


Aulad Hameid 180 Muqazzih in Oman Proper 

Beni Harb 240 Majazah in Wadi ‘Andam 

Beni Ibrahim 240 Wadi Sema’il 

Aulad Khamis 160 Wadi Sema’il 

Aulad Lurhan 300 Wadi Sema’il 

Ma‘amarah 400 ‘Amgq and Felej el-Qaba’il in the Sohar sub- 
vilayet 

Beni Mazri‘ 240 Hil in’ Wadi Beni Jabir IT 

(Some regard the Mazari‘ of Wadi Fara‘ as of this section.) 

Beni Mugim 600 Ghail esh-Shab, Jahl and Jeilah in Wadi 
Shab ; Tiwi, Seima, Mibéam, and Amq in 
Wadi Tiwi 

Aulad Nasir 320 Wadi Hilam 

Beni Qurwash 160 Wadi Sema’il 

Aulad Rashid 480 Wadis Hilam, Tiwi, and Tau 

Aulad Rashid ibn ‘Amir 240 Wadi Sema’il 

Beni Sa‘d 240 Wadi Sema’il 

Al Saba‘ 70 Sama‘iyah and Khabbah in Wadi Khabbah 

Aulad Saheim 140 Bir and Misfah in Wadi Beni Jabir IT 

Aulad Sa‘id 160 Hob in Wadi Beni Jabir II 

Aulad Salim 240 Jeilah in Wadi Beni Jabir IT 

Salut 640 Hilam in Wadi Hilam and most villages of 


Wadi Tiwi; Ghallah in Wadi Boshar 
Sha‘tbiyin or Shu‘aibiyin 350 Kabda and Kalhat and Halfah in Wadi Beni 
Khalid 
(Those of Kalhat went over in 1907 to the Hinawis and have allied 
themselves to the Beni Bu Hasan.) 
Shajbiyin | 200 Wadi Sema’il 
Aulad Wadi 80 Bidbid and elsewhere in Wadi Sema’il 
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80. Jabir (sing. Jabir:) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, perhaps a section of the Beni 
Hina, numbering 700 souls; Ibadhi in religion and Hindawi in 
politics ; settled at Mutahaddamat in Wadi ‘Adai and at Hifri in 
Wadi Beni Kharis. 


81. Jadgal, or Zidjal (sing. Zidjalt) 

A tribe of Persian Mekran, now reckoned there as Baluchis, and 
said to have come from Sind. In Oman they number 10,000 souls ; 
Sunni in religion. They occupy an entire suburban quarter of 
Muscat town and are found at Matrah, and generally wherever 


a Baluchi settlement exists. They have been introduced into Oman 
at various times as mercenary soldiers. 


82. Jahadhim (sing. Jahdhamz) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 500 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion, Hinawi in politics ; settled at Samad in Sharqiyah. 


83. Jahawar (sing. Jauhari) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 4,000 souls ; settled in 
Western Hajar at Heilein and Mabrah in Wadi Mabrah ; at Litheibat, 
‘Aqair, Heyyadh, Khabt, ‘Ablah, and ‘Abeilah in Wadi el-Hilti. 
GhAfiri in politics, in religion Ibadhi. 

84. Jelajilah (sing. Jalesjals) 
A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering only 50 souls; settled in 


Furfar, Heil, and Indik. Divided in allegiance between the Sheikh 
of Sharjah and his rival, the rebel Sheikh of Fujeirah. 


\ 85. Jannabah (sing. Jannerbr) 


A large tribe of the Oman Sultanate, Yemeni by extraction, but 
now belonging to the Ghafiri faction, and Sunnis in religion. They 
number in all about 12,000, of whom 3,000 are nomads. Their tribal 
capital is Sir, but they possess also Masirah Island, and interspersed 
with the Hikman and Al Wahibah occupy in a desultory fashion 
the SE. coast of Oman from Ras Jibsh, where they have a village, 
to the borders of Dhofar; some of them visit Murbat in Dhofar ; 
the cave dwellings on Ras Sajar and the small hamlet of Safqot at 
the west end of Dhofar are said to be occupied by them. A few 
feside among the Hikman of Mahot, and detached colonies are 
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found at Bahlah, Khadhra Bin Daffa‘, and ‘Izz in Oman Proper 
and at Wadi Manimah in Batinah. 

It is necessary to distinguish the settled portion, resident chiefly 
at Sir, from the migratory, pastoral, and fishing sections farther 
south. The former, known nm common with some of the Beni Bu 
‘Ali as ‘Siiris’, own and navigate a large number of sea-going 
vessels which run to Bombay, Zanzibar, and the Red Sea ; they are 
also merchants having large depots at Sur, and the Hajriyin of the 
interior carry on all their foreign trade through them. 

The pastoral portion are dark skinned, thin and under-sized, but 
not ill-looking ; they wear their hair long and confine it round the 
head with a leather thong. They are disliked by their neighbours, 
and appear to have little or no religion. In the cool season they 
come down to the coast with their herds of camels and goats, which 
are said to be very large, retreating again to caves on the hills on 
the approach of the SW. monsoon. It has been noticed that those 
who fish are of a lighter complexion than the rest, and that their 
cranial and facial type is peculiar to themselves. 

As a tribe the Jannabah bear an evil reputation. Those of Sur 
indulged in slave-dealing and even piracy as long as these courses 
were open to them, while those of the SE. coast are wreckers and 
robbers toa man. They have a perpetual feud with the Al Wahibah, 
the enmity between them being more deadly than between any 
other tribes in Oman. , 

Their subdivisions and fighting strength are given below : 


Section. Fighting strength. Habitat. 
‘Aramah 400 (underestimated) Sir. 
Fawaris 600 _ Sir, in Ja‘lan and Masirah Island. 
Ghayyéalin 450 Sir and Masirah Island. 
Maja‘alah 300 ys Nomad. 
Makhanah - 500 Be Sir and Masirah Island. 


86. Yal Jarad (sing. Jarad:) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 2,000 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion, Hindawi in politics; settled at Bu ‘Abali, Masna‘ah, and 
Maraghah in Batinah. A few are Bedouin. 


87. Jissas (sing. Jissast) 
A small tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 350 souls; settled 
at Kubarah in Dhahirah and at Bahlah in Oman Proper ; GhAfiri in 


politics. Those settled at Kubarah are subordinate to the Ya‘agib 
of ‘Ibri. 
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88. Bens Ka‘ab (sing. Ka‘abr) 


A tribe of about 7,250 souls in the interior of the Oman promon- 
tory, having their head-quarters at Mahadhah, in the neighbourhood 
of which most of them are found. There are some about the head 
of Wadi el-Qo6r, and also in the Sultanate at Hadaf in Wadi Hatta 
and at Haseifin, Sir el-‘Abri, and Tareif in the Liwa sub-vilayet 
of Sohar. They number 1,250 in the Oman Sultanate and 6,000 in 
Trucial Oman. In politics they are GhAafiri, in religion Sunni. 

Their principal sections, &c., are : 


Section. — Habitat. Number. 
Drisah Wadi Shiya | 150 nomads 
Makatim | Mahadhah and Kahal ' 600 settled 
Misa‘id Wadi Bu Jila‘ah 350 9 
Miyadilah Wadi el-Hayil and Shibakah in W. Qahfi 500, 
Miya’isah | Jaweif and Sharam in Wadi Khadhra 150_—Sé=é«, 
Mizahamiyin | Mahadhah » oO», 
Naweijiyin | | Khatwah in Wadi Bu Sa‘d, Khabbein, 

Zahar, and Subeithah in Wadi ‘Abeilah 
affluent of Wadi el-Jizi 1,400 _ ,, 
Salalat Mahadhah 300s, 
Sawalim Nawei’i 300 
Shweihiyin | Wadi Shweihah and Shibakah in Wadi Qahfi ; 1,000 mostly nomad 


(A clan of Shwaihiyin known as Hibnat are found in Shibakah.) 


Ahl Yidhwah | Mahadhah, Kahal, and Sharam in Wadi 
Khadhra 600 settled 
Zaheirat Mahadhah and Nawei’i 300 _ sé, 


89. Bent Kaheil (sing. Kaheilt) 


A small tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls ; Ibadhi 
in religion and Ghafiri in politics ; ‘settled at Majis in the sub- 
vilayet of Sohar. 


90. Bent Kelerb (sing. Kelezbz) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,400 souls; settled in 
Western Hajar at Kitnah, Rabi, Heil Ibn Suweidan, Khaweirij, and 
Wasit in Wadi el-Jizi and its tributaries: Ghafiri in politics, in 
religion Sunni. They are divided into three sections : 

Hadadinah (sing. Haddani) at Rabi. 

Rasheidat (sing: Rasheidi) at Heil Ibn Suweidan. 

Shawamis (sing. Shémsi) at Kitnah, Wasit, and Khaweiri). 
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91. Bent Kelban (sing. Kelbanz) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate numbering about 8,000 souls, 
inhabiting both slopes of Western Hajar. On the Dhahirah side 
they are found at Maqniyat (740 houses), which is their tribal 
capital, at Sammah (60 houses), at Khadal (100 houses) on an 
affluent of Wadi Dhank, and at Miskin (200 houses), Najeid (40 
houses), and ‘Aridh (300 houses) in Wadi el-Kebir, and at ‘Ibri. 
On the Batinah side their villages are Zila (20 houses) in Wadi Beni 
Ghafir, Deiqarah (25 houses), Hiyal (70 houses), Minzifah (25 houses), 
and Raqayyid (25 houses) in Wadi Mabrah, and Rattah (90 houses) 
in Wadi Sarrami. There are also 30 houses of theirs at Bahlah in 
Oman Proper. There are no Bedouins among them. In politics 
they are Ghafiri, in religion Ibadhi. In 1883 they sided with the 
Sultan of Oman. 

Their subdivisions are : 


Aulad ‘Ameirah, 300 households in Maqniyat and Miskin. 
Ghababin, 200 households in Magniyat. 

Jarawinah, 720 houses in Magniyat, ‘Aridh, and Khadal. 
Aulad Sinan, 200 households in Magqniyat. 

Aulad Subeih, 150 households in Maqniyat and Miskin. 
Beni Tiyitim, 20 households in Zila, in Wadi Beni Ghafir. 


There is also a section or subsection called Quyidh found at 
Raqayyid. 
92. Al Bu Kelbi (sing. Kelbant) 
A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering only 70 souls, perhaps forming 


a subsection of the Al Bu Khareiban section of the Na‘im. They 
are settled in ‘Ajman town. 


93. Auldd Kasib (sing. Kdsib1) 


A small tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 400 souls, all 
Bedouins, found round Str in Eastern Hajar: Ghafiri in politics, 
in religion Ibadhi. Formerly they were a section of the Jannabah ; 
now they are incorporated in the Beni Bu ‘Ali. 


94. Al Kathir (sing. Kathirt) 


The principal tribe in Dhofar Proper, where all the villages except 
Taga belong to them; they are represented in the Samhan hills 
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also by several sections who act as a partial counterpoise there to 
the uncivilized Qaras. A few emigrants of the tribe are settled at 
Dohah in the Muscat district near Muscat town. 

The tribe numbers 4,500, of whom 2,500 are settled and 2,000 
nomad. 

The settled Kathir are agriculturists and grow bajri, maize, millet, 
cotton, anda little wheat and sugar-cane. They also grow coco- 
nuts for home consumption only; no dates; tobacco in small 
quantity—not enough for home consumption even; water and 
musk melons, papai, and a few plantains and mulberries. In the 
way of vegetables they have bindis and chilis (red pepper). Ploughs 
are not used; the ground is worked with spade or hoe. Fish 
abound and acres of small fish called ‘a’td, resembling the sardine, 
may be seen drying near villages. 

They wear their hair long, tied by a fillet round their heads ; 
Seyyids, however, and the poorest classes have their heads shaved. 
For clothing they ordinarily have only one garment, a dark blue 
sheet, 9 ft. by 44 ft., which forms a kilt by day and a sheet by night. 

The subdivisions of the settled portion are : 


Beit ‘Ali ibn Badr, 150 families. 

Beit ‘Amr ibn Mohammed, 40 families. 
Al Fadhil, 120 families. 

Bu Ghawwas, 150 families. 

Beit el-Marahin or Marhin, 50 families. 
Al Mohammed ibn Hamad, 150 families. 
Shanafirah, 225 families. 


This section is loyal to the Sultan of Oman; they are said to 
have been ‘Awamir originally, but are now reckoned Al Kathir. 
The Bedouin sections are : 


Beit Bekhit ibn Salim, Beit el-Hamar, Beit Jadad, and Beit 
Masan. They own cattle and camels and collect frankincense like 
the Qaras. They arrange their hair in a top-knot instead of binding 
it with a fillet. Their dialect differs from that of other Bedouins of 
Oman and has not been investigated yet. 

The Al Kathir are a Hinawi tribe, and claim to have emigrated 
from Hadhramaut three centuries ago, conquering Dhofar Proper 
and establishing a capital at Dahariz. In religion they are Ibadhis. 
They are at constant feud with the Qaras, whom in their arms, 
clothing, and habits they resemble. 
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95. Ahl Ras el-Kheimah 


A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 2,000 souls, all resident in 
the town of Ras el-Kheimah. They are a mongrel race formed by 
the fusion of various Arab tribes. 


96. Beni Khalid (sing. Khalidi) 

An Arab tribe of Eastern Arabia who formerly had a very large 
range (see pp. 84f., 608). They are still predominantly Bedouin, 
but here only the portion in Oman is dealt with, and that portion 
is settled in the Oman Sultanate at ‘Abbasah, Hajeirah, Khor 
el-Milh, and Manatif in Batinah. Here they number 5,500 souls; 
Sunni in religion and Hinawi in politics. 


97. Al Khameyyis (sing. Khameisi) 
A small Bedouin tribe, numbering 400 souls, found in Oman 
Proper ; Ghafiri in politics, in religion Ibadhi. 
98. Khamarah 


A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 375 souls, all resident in Abu 
Dhabi town. They are Maliki in religion. They came originally 
from Khamir in Persia, and claim connexion with the ‘Utub. 


99. Yal Khamis (sing. Khamisi) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 200 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hinawi in politics ; settled at Khabbah and Sha‘ibah 
in Batinah. 


100. Bent Khammarah (sing. Khammar:) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 400 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hinawi in poitics ; settled at Sir Heyyan in Batinah. 


101. Bent Kharis (sing. Khariiss) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 4,500 souls, of whom 
1,500 are Bedouins. They inhabit the northern slopes of the 
Western Hajar and are settled at Misfaih (45 houses), ‘Aliya (80 
houses), Taqab (12 houses), Istaél (80 houses), Saneiba‘ (80 houses), 
Shau (10 houses), Hijar (90 houses), Tau esh-Sheikh (20 houses), 
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‘Awabi (70 houses), and Felej Beni Khazeir (20 houses), all in 
Wadi Beni Kharis ; at Nakhl in Wadi Ma‘awal they have 40 houses. 
Hijar is their tribal capital. The Bedouin section of 1,500 souls is 
named Yal Khameyyis. They possess 150 camels, 300 donkeys, 
150 cattle, and 2,000 sheep and goats. 

The Beni Khariis are Ghffiri in politics and Ibadhi in religion. 


102. Khazeimat (sing. Khazeimt) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 500 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hinawiin politics ; settled at Haseifin Sar el-Khazeimat. 


103. Khazetr (sing. Khazeirz) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 450 souls; settled at 
Nakhl in Western Hajar ; Ghafiri in politics, in religion Ibadhi. 


104. Bent Khazam (sing. Khazamz) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 400 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hinawi in politics ; settled at Siya, ‘Arqi, and Habibiyah 
in Wadi Sarein in the Muscat district. 


105. Khojah, known to Arabs as Lawdtiyah 


The head-quarters of the Kh6jah sect in the Persian Gulf are at 
Matrah, where they number about 1,050 souls ; but they are found 
also at Khabirah (125 souls), Sohar town, Suweiq (30), Barkah and 
Masna‘ah in Batinah; at Quryat (1 family), and at Gwadar (300 
souls) ; some also at Dibai, Ras el-Kheimah, and Sharjah towns, 
In Matrah the entire community lives in a large fort or enclosed 
quarter upon the sea beach for security and privacy (see above, 
p. 258). They marry for the most part only among themselves. 
About 10 families now adhere to Agha Khan of Bombay ; the rest 
have been converted to Thein ‘Ashari Shiism, but preserve to some 
extent their old social usages and customs. The majority are petty 
merchants and shop-keepers; a few of them share in the trade 
between India and Oman, importing rice from Calcutta, piece-goods, 
oil, and drugs from Bombay, and exporting dates and dried fish. 
In the ports they are mostly British subjects. A few have acquired 
land. : 


106. Aulad Kuletb (sing. Kuleibi) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 100 souls; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hinawi in politics ; settled at ‘Adeibah in the Muscat 
district. 
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107. Kunid (sing. Ksnds) 


A scattered Ghafiri tribe of Oman, Ibadhis in religion, numbering 
1,500 souls, all settled. They are found at Nizwa in Oman Proper, 
where they have 40 houses, and which may be regarded as their 
tribal capital ; at Nakhl (50 houses) in Wadi Ma‘awal; at Saheilah 
(100 houses), Mileyyinah (15 houses), Heil esh-Shiya (10 houses), 
Heil er-Rafsah (60 houses), and Thiqbah (20 houses), in Wadi 
el-Jizi and its tributaries ; at Heil, Ghallah (20 houses), and Furfar 
in the Shameiliyan tract, and finally in independent Oman at 
Bireimi village and in Mahadhah. 


108. Bent Lamak (sing. Lamkz) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hindawi in politics; settled at Lamki in Wadi Beni 
Ghafir. 


oe Himart in Wadi Fara‘. 


109. Ma‘awal (sing. Ma‘wal:) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 8,000 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hinawi in politics ; settled in Wadi Ma‘awal in Western 
Hajar, where they own the villages of Afi (1,000 houses). ‘Areiq (40), 
Musilmat (300), and part of Hibra (80) ; also at Khabbah (150) and 
Barkah (20) in Batinah. There is also a Bedouin section by name 
Yal Bin Rashid. Afi is the tribal capital. The Jalandite rulers of 
Oman, who flourished at the time of the conversion of the country 
to Islam, or somewhat earlier, are supposed to have belonged to 
this tribe. 

The trade of Wadi Ma‘awal is with Barkah. Wheat, barley, 
lucerne, and beans are grown, and there are about 100,000 date- 
palms. 


110. Al Bu Maheir (sing. Maheiri) 


A considerable tribe in Trucial Oman, found in all the coast 
towns. They have 400 houses in Dibai, 200 in Sharjah, 120 at 
Ras el-Kheimah, 100 at Abu Dhabi, 100 at Batin, 80 at ‘Ajman. 
60 at Khan, and 30 at Umm el-Qaiwein. By some, the Daheilat of 
Abu Dhabi town are regarded as a section of the Al Bu Maheir, who 
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in their turn are reckoned, in Abu Dhabi, as a section of the great 
Beni Yas tribe. 

In all they number about 5,500 souls, of whom only about 100, 
in the Abu Dhabi principality, are Bedouin in their habits. 

They are said to be of Mahrah stock and to have come originally 


from Hadhramaut. 
In religion and politics they follow the Sheikh of the principality 


in which they happen to live. 


lll. Maharah (sing. Mahrt) 


A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 1,250 souls, all resident in 
Ras el-Kheimah town, of which they form one of the main elements. 


112. Maharib (sing. Maharib) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls; Ibadhi in 


religion and Hindawi in politics; settled in EKastern Hajar, at 
‘Amgat in Wadi Sem@’il, and at Farfarah in Wadi Dhaba‘in. 


113. Maharig (sing. Mahrigqz) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 2,200 ; settled at Adam 
and Bahlah in Oman Proper and at Sana’u in Shargiyah ; Ghafiri in 
politics, in religion Tbadhi. 

The Beni Wal form one of their sub-tribes. 


114. Maharizah (sing. Mahetrizt) 

A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 250 souls, sharing with the 
Shargqiyin two villages in Wadi Ham, viz. Masafi and Tayyibah, 
where they keep some live stock and grow dates. 

115. Mahras 
A few in Murbat in Dhofar. Nothing known about them. 
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116. Aulad Mahriz (sing. Mahrizi) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 800 souls; Ibadhi in 
religion ; settled at Ba‘ad in Wadi Tayin. 


117. Majalibah (sing. Majlabi) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 150 souls; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hinaéwi in politics; settled in Eastern Hajar at Hillat 
el-Majalibah in Wadi Sema’il. 


118. Manadharah (sing. Mandharvt) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,850 souls ; Ibadhi 
in religion and Hindawi in politics; settled in Western Hajar at 
Hawajiri, Hallah, and Mizahit in Wadi Fara‘; in Oman Proper at 
Izki and Saddi; in Dhahirah at Saleif ; in Muscat at Matrah. 


119. Manasir (sing. Mansirz) 


A Bedouin tribe of Trucial Oman, with head-quarters in Dhafrah ; 
their range is from El-Qatar on the NW. to the Bireimi oasis on the 
E., and they are found all over Dhafrah, but especially in Dhafrah 
Proper and Liwah; alsoin Khatam. A few frequent the neighbour- 
hood of Abu Dhabi town and visit the Bireimi oasis,and some are 
settled in the coast towns of Khan and Jumeirah. Im all, they 
number about 1,400 souls, of whom only 100 are settled. Most 
of them winter in Qatar or its neighbourhood and summer in 
Liwah, where they have temporary villages of huts made of date- 
sticks and leaves, and possess as joint tribal property some date- 
groves. When their sojourn in Liwah is over for the year they close 
up their dwellings and stop up their wells with sand. Their principal 
grazing ground is in Dhafrah Proper, but in the summer they leave 
their camels in Beininah with those of the Beni Yas. They are 
Hinawi in politics and Maliki in religion. 

They were formerly subject to the Wahabite Government, and in 
1865 were understood to pay a contribution worth 2,000 dollars 
a year, chiefly in kind, into the Wahabite treasury ; now they are 
independent of all control, but maintain some iAtercourse with the 
town of Abu Dhabi and its Sheikh. 

For the Bedouin Manasir, see above, p. 89 f. 
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120. Manawarah (sing. Maneiwart) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, or possibly a branch of the 
Beni Bu Hasan, numbering 200 souls; Ibadhi in religion and 
Hinaéwi in politics; settled at Hadhib in Batinah. 


121. Magabil (sing. Magbali) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 5,000 souls; settled 
for the most part in Western Hajar. Their villages are Khan 
(40 houses), Heil ‘Adha (20 houses), and Hansi (20 houses) in 
Wadi el-Jizi and its tributaries; Muta‘arishah (60 houses), Heil 
(40 houses), Litheibaét (25 houses), and ‘Aqair (20 houses), in 
Wadi el-Hilti; Murri (60 houses), Mahbab (60 houses), Nizik 
(20 houses), Madinah (25 houses), and Salam (30 houses), in Wadi 
Beni Ghafir. They have outlying settlements at Bat (180 houses), 
in Wadi Sharsah, in Dhahirah, and at ‘Aweinat (50 houses), 
Himbar (90 houses), and Tareif (200 houses) in Sohar in Batinah. 
Heil in Wadi el-Hilti may be regarded as their tribal capital. 

The Magqdabil belong to the Ghafiri faction. In 1905 they gave 
trouble to the Sultan of Oman, and were expelled by his troops 
from a fort in Wadi el-Hilti. 

The Beni Khail in Muta‘arishah and the Samah in Batinah are 
sections of the Maqabil. 


122. Magannah (sing. Maqaini) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 400 souls; Ibadhi 
in religion, Hindawi in politics; settled at Wudaém in Batinah. 


123. Marar (sing. Marrs) 


A tribe found chiefly in the coast towns of Trucial Oman, but 
av_iso in the interior ; they have 200 houses at Sharjah in the Leyyah 
quarter, 40 at Abu Dhabi, and 30 at Dibai; besides these there 
are about 70 families of Bedouin Marar who inhabit Liwah in 
Whafrah. 

| They claim to be a section of the Ahi Murrah, but their preten- 
sions in this respect do not appear to be well founded. 

Most of them are pearl-divers by occupation. In politics they 
are Hinawi, in religion they are Maliki Sunnis. 


124. Mardzig (sing. Marziqz) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls ; Sunni in 


religion and Hindawi in politics; settled at Sir Heyyan in East 
ARABIA I 00 
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Batinah and at Hamam in Saham. They are supposed to be the 
same tribe as the Maraziq of the Shibkth district of the Persian 
coast, though the latter are Wahabites. 


125. Masakirah (sing. Maskart) 


A Ghifiri tribe of the Oman Sultanate, I[badhi in religion, num- 
bering in all 6,000 souls, of whom 1,600 are Bedouins. They 
inhabit the ‘Alayah or upper quarter of Ibra, sharing that town 
with the Hirth, and also occupy Yahmadi and other villages of 
the Baldan el- Masakirah division of Sharqiyah. Some live at 
Bilad es-Sir. They have at times been at feud with the Hirth, 
but in 1877 were suspected of aiding the Harithi rebel, Salih, 
pecuniarily. 

The Bedouin Masakirah are divided into three sections, viz. : 

Faleihat, 300 souls, owning 30 camels, 25 donkeys, 40 cattle, 
200 sheep and goats. 

Nahad, 500 souls, owning 50 camels, 40 donkeys, 30 cattle, 
600 sheep and goats. 

Masé‘id or Masa‘idah, 800 souls, owning 300 camels, 200 
donkeys, 100 cattle, and 800 sheep and goats. 


The principal Sheikhs are at Ibra and Yahmadi. 


126. Masdlihah (sing. Maslahi) 


A small tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 150 souls; 
settled at Qaryah in Oman Proper and in Wadi Beni Khalid in 
Eastern Hajar ; Ghafiri in politics, in religion Ibadhi. 


127. Mashafirah (sing. Masherfart) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 700 souls; Ibadhi 
in religion and Hindawi in politics ; settled at Rumeis and Barkah 
in Batinah and at Qabil in Shargiyah, where some are Bedouins. 


128. Masharifah (sing. Masharrafi) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,000 souls; Ibadhi 
in religion, Hinaéwi in politics ; settled in and about the Wadi 
Fara‘ at Lamim, Teima, Ghassah, Fuleij (or Faleij), Rafsah, and 
Mislaq in Eastern Hajar. They are entirely dominated by the 
Beni Bu Hasan. 
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129. Masha’skh 
A few in Murbat in Dhofar © Nothing known about them except 
that they are a sacred class. 
130. Matarish (sing. Matrisht) 

A tribe of Oman, numbering 1,700 souls, of whom 1,000 are 
settled in Trucial Oman at Sharjah town and 700 in the Sultanate 
at, Harddi and Mureir el-Kebirah in Batinah ; GhAafiri in politics, 
in religion Sunni. 

131. Mazari‘ (sing. Mazri’s or Mizra‘t) 

A tribe of Oman, numbering about 6,400 souls, of whom 5,000 
are in the Sultanate and 1,400 in Trucial Oman. In the Sultanate 
they are found at ‘Alayat el-Mazari° and Wusheil in Western Hajar 
and at ‘Aqr in Batinah. In Trucial Oman they are found in Abu 
Dhabi and Dibai towns, in the village of Khan near Sharjah town, 
in Wadis Ham and Sfuni in the Ras el-Kheimah district, and in 
Wadi Sfei in the district of Shameiliyah. 

They are as a rule Ghfafiri in politics and Hanbali in religion. 

In Abu Dhabi territory they are regarded as a section of the 
Beni Yas. 

132. Mishagisah (sing. Mashqast) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 600 souls; settled at 

Heil, Mizahit, and Wusheil in Wadi Fara‘; Ghafiri in politics. 


133. Miyaythah (sing. Miyahi) 

This tribe of the Oman Sultanate is also called Beni Ghafir, but 
the alternative name is apt to lead to confusion between the 
Miyayihah tribe and the Ghafiri political faction to which the 
tribe belongs and to which it gave its name. It has not now, and 
never had, as a tribe, any dominant position in the Ghafiri political 
faction: that the faction was named after it was due not to the 
strength of the tribe but to the personal energy and talents of its 
Sheikh, Mohammed ibn Nasir, who commanded the faction in 
the earliest struggle against the Hinawi. The Tamimah of the 
Miyayihah is no longer head of the Ghafiri faction. 

The Miyayihah number about 7,000 souls, all settled. Their 
villages are Dhab‘a (25 houses), Kahaf (30 houses), Dhaweihir 
(20 houses), Tayyib (25 houses), Rijlah (20 houses), Qarti (40 
houses), Ruweibi (15 houses), Difa* (30 houses), Marji (50 houses), 
Khafdi (30 houses), Tabaqah (20 houses), Dihas (20 houses), ‘Amar 
(25 houses), and Zawajir (35 houses), all in Wadi Beni GhAafir ; 
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Khadhra (40 houses) in Wadi Sahtan; Rostaq (400 houses), 
Mizahit (65 houses), and Hazam (40 houses), in Wadi Fara‘; Dariz 
(200 houses), in Wadi el-Kebir; Beit el-‘Ainein (20 houses), in 
Wadi Saneisal; Wahrah (100 houses), in Wadi Sharsah ; Bahlah 
(30 houses), in Oman Proper. 

They are Gh§afiri in politics and Ibadhi in religion, except only 
those at Dariz, who are Sunni. Though not a very large tribe they 
were in 1881 simultaneously at feud with eight tribes and have 
a reputation for skill and courage in war. 

A complete list of their subdivisions is not available. The few 
sections known are : 


Beni Salman, at Marji and Mizahit. 

Salamiyin, at Dihas. 

Magarishah, at Bahlah. 

Khanabishah, at Nizik (20 houses) and Madinah (25 houses) 
in Wadi el-Hoqain, a tributary of Wadi Beni GhAfir. 


134. Muwalik (sing. Malikt) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 2,000 souls ; [badhi 
in religion, Hinawi in politics; settled at Barkah, Shakhakhit, 
and Rumeis Bu Mahar in Batinah, and at Dawwah in Wadi Beni 
Khalid in Eastern Hajar. They are dependent on the Hirth. 


135. Muwalikh (sing. Malikhs) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate. numbering 700 souls; * Ibadhi 
in religion, Hinawi in politics ; settled at Hadd. 
Their sections are : 
Beni ‘Amir. 
Beni Ghazal. 
Beni Mahari. 


136. Beni Na‘ab or Nu‘abah (sing. Na‘abs) 


A small but distinct tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 
perhaps 1,500 souls; Huinawi in politics, religion unrecorded. 
Settled at Lajal, which belongs to them, and at Manah in Oman 
Proper ; at Siya and elsewhere in Wadi Sarein ; in Wadi Mi‘aidin ; 
at Mazara‘ in Wadi Tayin; in the hills on the right bank of the 
Tayvin in the Wadi Dheiqah section they are shepherds and form 
a warlike section of the Beni Battash. They are possibly of non- 
Arab descent but are considered Arab now. 
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137. Bent Na‘man (sing. Na‘mani) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 100 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion, Hinawi in politics; settled at Sana’u in Sharqiyah. They 
took part in the attack on Muscat in 1895. 


138. Nabahinah (sing. Nabhani) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate which at the end of the sixteenth 
century furnished the rulers of Oman. They number only 600 
and are settled at Sharqatein in Wadi Sema’il; at Hammam 
el-A‘li and Sunub in Wadi Béshar; and at Nakhl. They are 
Ghafiri in politics, in religion Ibadhi. 

139. Na‘im (sing. Na‘armi) 

An important tribe of Oman with independent branches in 
Bahrein and El-Qatar. Only the main tribe is dealt with here. 
They number in all 13,000 souls, of whom 10,500 are settled and 
2,500 Bedouins. In the Sultanate 4,500 are settled at Dhank town 
(660 houses), Sanqar (45 houses), Saneinah (200 houses) ; in Trucial 
Oman 3,500 at Heirah (250 houses), Hamriyah (250 houses), 
‘Ajman (25 houses), Dheid (30 houses), Haqalah (10 houses), and 
Sharjah town (100 houses); in independent Oman at Qabil (180 
houses), Hafit (150 houses), Su‘arah (100 houses), and Bireimi 
village (100 houses). 

The Bedouins range over the entire central portion of the Oman 
promontory at its base. The district of Jau, in which the Bireimi 
oasis is situated, may be regarded as their head-quarters, but they 
predominate in Dhahirah on the east, and on the west extend to 
Khatam, which they share with the Beni Yas and the Dhawahir. 
In the winter some of them pasture their animals on the watershed 
between the Bireimi oasis and Sohar, and are an important factor 
in tribal politics at the head of Wadi Hatta. On the north their 
principal grazing ground is the plain of Jiri, which is shared by their 
Khawatir section with the Ghafalah tribe. In the direction of 
Sharjah the tract known as Gharif was once in their possession, 
but they were displaced by the Beni Ka‘ab, who, in their turn, 
have had to cede it to the Beni Qitab. 

Roughly speaking there are ordinarily 1,200 Na‘im Bedouins in 
Trucial Oman, 900 in the Sultanate, and 400 in independent Oman. 


Subdivisions : 


The Na‘im, whether settled or nomadic, belong to one of two main 
divisions—the Al Bu Khareiban, who are said to be descendants 
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of Khazraj, and the Al Bu Shamis, who are said to be descendants 
of ‘Aus. The following are some of the better-known sections of 
these two main divisions. 


Al Bu Khareiban sub-tribe : 


‘Aryan at Hafit, 140 souls. 
Al Bu Adhnein or Dhanein at ‘Ajman and elsewhere, 700 souls. 
Hamirat at ‘Ajman and elsewhere, 180 souls. 
Khawatir at Hafit and the Jiri plain, 500 souls. 
aratisah at Bireimi and Su‘arah. 
1 Bu Kelbi of ‘Ajman town (perhaps a section). 


Al Bu Shamis sub-tribe : 

‘Ayal ‘Aziz at Dhank town, 700 souls; believed not to be really 
Na‘im (see above, p. ae 

Darawishah at Heirah, Hamriyah, Sharjah town and Ras 
el-Kheimah town, 1,500 souls. 

(‘Ayal) Hiyah or Ahiya in Dhank town, 150 souls. 

Kilabinah at Hafit and Sanqar. 

Shawamis at Bizeili, Saneinah, and Dhank, 1,400 souls. 

Waha’ishah at Dhank town, 250 souls. 


The Na‘im are Ghafiri in politics, and, with few exceptions, 
Hanbali in religion. 


140. Nagbiyin (sing. Nagbi) 

A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 1,800 souls; Hanbali in 
religion and Ghafiri in politics; settled in Sharjah principality 
on the east side of the Oman promontory at Khor Fakkan, Ghallah, 
Lilayyah, Zubarah, Dibah, Fahlein, Khatt, and Diftah. They 
are generally hostile to their neighbours the Shargiyin. They are 
all engaged in agriculture. 


141. Al Bin Nasir (sing. Nasiri) 
A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 120 souls; Sunni in religion ; 


all settled in Abu Dhabi town. They live by pearl-diving and 
fishing and petty trade apparently. 


142. Nidabiyin (sing. Nidabi) 

A settled tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 3,500 souls ; 
Gh&firi in politics, in religion Ibadhi. Their villages are Lizugh, 
Mizra‘ Bu Ba‘arah, Fankh, Da‘sar, Sinsilah in Wadi el-‘Aqq ; 
Mizra* and Mizra‘ el-Heitani in Wadi Seijani; Mahbib, Hassas, 
and Sarr in Wadi Sema’il; Jarda in Eastern Hajar. 
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Though not a large tribe their position in Wadi el-‘Aqq and 
Wadi Seijani commands the principal route from Sharqiyah to 
Matrah and Muscat towns, and their services have frequently 
been retained by the Sultans of Oman to bar the progress of insur- 
gents from Sharqiyah to the capital. 


143. Nidhesriyin (sing. Nedhetri) 
A small tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls, settled 
at Dawwah in Wadi Beni Khalid, in Eastern Hajar; Ghafiri in 
politics, in religion Ibadhi. 


144. Nuwafil (sing. Naufils) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls; Ibadhi 
in religion, Hinéwi in politics; settled in Batinah at Bu ‘Abali, 
Sha‘ibah, Majiz en-Nuwafil, and Masna‘ah. They are dependent 
on the Hirth and a few are Bedouins. 


145. Bett el-Qalam 
A few at Murbat in Dhofar. Nothing known about them. 


= 146. Qara 


A wild tribe in the Samhan hills in Dhofar, ranging from Sadah 
on the east to Rakhyit on the west and inland as far as the country 
is habitable, which is not a great distance. They number about 
5,000 souls, all nomadic except a few hundred settled at Kharifot 
(30 houses), Murbaét (10 houses), Rakhyiit (65 houses), Sadah (20 
houses), and Taqa (20 houses). They call themselves Hakli, speak 
a language which has been described as a dialect of Mahri, and 
are commonly stated to be a branch of the Mahrah tribe. They 
differ greatly in appearance and character from the typical Arab, 
who regards them as heathens. They are classed as Sunnis of 
the Ghafiri faction, but it is doubtful whether they are Arabs at 
all. They keep camels, cattle, sheep and goats, and subsist chiefly 
by collecting frankincense and other gums. They also do a little 
cultivation and a little business in hides and ght. In winter they 
live in caverns which, if large enough, they share with their animals. 
One cavern at Dirbat is 150’ x 50’ x 30’. A few have guns, the 
rest use iron swords, daggers, and even pointed throwing sticks. 
They carry a shield which serves also as a hat or water bucket or 
stool as desired. They quarrel and fight amongst themselves, 
and are a restless, irresponsible lot, but are not a resolute or really 
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dangerous tribe. They may annoy their neighbours by damaging 
their crops at night, but they never attack settled villages. 
Their principal divisions are : 
Beit ‘Ak‘ak, at Rakhyit, 150 fighting men. 
Baraé‘amah, in Samhan hills, behind Salalah, 160 fighting men, 
Beit Hardan, in the hills near Rakhyit, 70 fighting men. 
Beit ‘Isa, at Rakhyit, 80 fighting men. 
Beit Jabib, in the hills, 160 fighting men. 
Beit Qatan, in the hills, 150 fighting men. 
Beit Ka‘bob, in the hills. 
Beit Kishob, in the hills, 170 fighting men. 
Kathob or Ma‘ashani at Taqa, and in the hills about Wadi 
Dirbat, 700 fighting men. 
Beit Sa‘id, in the hills behind Hasiki, 300 fighting men. 
Shamasah at Rakhyit, 90 fighting men. 
Beit Tabok, in the hills, 170 fighting men. 
Beni (or Ahl) ‘Umr, at Murbat and in the hills near by, 1,200 
fighting men. This section is friendly to the Sultan of Oman 
and has a subsection, Beit Makhayyir. 


147, Al Bu Qarein (sing. Qareini) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 400 souls; Ibadhi 
in religion, Hinaéwi in politics ; settled at Dhiyan and Hajeirah in 
Batinah. Some at Hajeirah are Bedouins. 


148. Qateit (sing. Qatetts) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, very few in number; Sunni in 
religion, Hinaéwi in politics ; settled in Khabirah town. 


149. Qawa’id (sing. Qa’idt) 
A Bedouin tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 250 souls. They 
range round about Shokah in Wadi Him; some of them cultivate 


a little, and are semi-settled at Shokali. They are believed by some 
to be an offshoot of the Mazari‘, but this is doubtful. 


150. Qawasim or Jawastm (sing. Qasims or Jasimt) 


This is the family or small tribe to which the ruling sheikh of 
Sharjah belongs ; it claims descent from the Prophet Mohammed. 
Outside Trucial Oman the subjects of Sharjah are sometimes spoken 
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of as Jawasim, and a tribe which has submitted to the sheikh is 
said to have become ‘Jasimi’; to this fact is probably due the 
indiscriminate application in old British records of the term 
‘ Joasmee ’ to all the piratical inhabitants of what is now Trucial 
Oman. The Trucial flag of 1820 unfortunately came to be known, 
and is still known, as the Jasimi flag, and the Beni Yas of Abu 
Dhabi have consequently always shown a disinclination to fly it. 

The genuine Qawasim in Trucial Oman in 1905 only numbered 
18 adult males. Other Qawasim to the number of 650 occur at 
Duvvan in the Lingeh district of the Persian coast. 

A tribe of Qawasim, supposed to be identical with the genuine 
Qawasim by some, while others hold it to be a section of the Nida- 
biyin, is settled in the Oman Sultanate at Miltiqa in Wadi Sema’il, 
Nafa‘ah in Wadi Mansah, Felej el-Hijari in Wadi Riseil, Mizra‘ 
el-‘Alawi in Wadi Maih, and at Bandar Jissah on the Muscat coast. 

This tribe numbers 1,100 souls. 


151. Bens Qitab (sing. Qitbi) 


A tribe of Oman, having a considerable range over the promon- 
tory and in Dhahirah. They number about 4,800, of whom 2,500 
are settled in the sultanate in the cluster of villages known as 
Afiaj} Beni Qitab, in Dhahirah, and 200 at Dheid, in the Sharjah 
principality. The remaining 2,100 are Bedouins, whose territory 
is bounded by the northern end of the Dheid plain, the towns of 
Sharjah and Dibai, the Bireimi oasis, and the western slopes of 
the promontory. The Bedouins muster 600 fighting men in their 
seven sections, as follows :—Farariyah, 100; Hawéafir, 80; Khasa- 
winah, 120; Ma‘aliyah, 40; Masa‘id, 180; Midhaqarah, 30; 
Shibanat, 50. 

The Sheikh of Abu Dhabi has recently admitted the Beni Qitab 
to be clients of the Sheikh of Umm el-Qaiwein. In politics they 
are Gh@firi, and in religion Sunni. 


152. Radeinat (sing. Radeins) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 250 souls ; Sunni in 
religion, Hinawi in politics ; settled at ‘Abbasah in Batinah. 
153. Rahbiyin (sing. Rahbt) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 5,000 souls ; Ghafiri 
in politics, Ibadhi in religion; settled in the upper part of Wadi 
Tayin and in Wadi Mansah and its tributaries. Wasit, between 
Wadis Tayin and Manssh, is the seat of the principal sheikh. 
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The Suwabiq at Beyyadh is one of their sections, and the Aulad 
or Beni Mahriz at Ba‘ad and Mizbur is perhaps another. 


154. Ramah (sing. Ramhv) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,500 souls; Ghafiri 
in politics, Ibadhi in religion; settled in Western Hajar, at ‘Ain 
er-Ramah, and not found anywhere else. They are goldsmiths. 


155. Bent Ragad (sing. Raqgadz:) 

A small tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 250 souls ; 
originally Yemeni, now Gh§firi in politics and Ibadhi in religion ; 
settled at Misfah, Lansab, and Ghallah in the Muscat district and 
at Badi‘ah in Wadi Tayin in Eastern Hajar. 


156. Al Bu Rasheid (sing. Rasheidi) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 600 souls; Ibadhi in 
religion, Hindawi in politics; settled at ‘Abbasah and Khadhra in 
Batinah. They are partly Bedouin and dependent on the Hirth. 


157. Bent Rashid or Rawashid 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 3,500 souls; [badhi 
in religion, Hinawi in politics ; settled in Batinah at Khishdah in 
Sohar; in Dhahirah at ‘Araqi and Dariz in Wadi el-Kebir; in 
Oman Proper at Adam, Bahlah, Khadhra Bin Daffa‘ in Shargiyah, 
and Nizwa in Sana’u. 


158. Beni Rasib (sing. Rasibi) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,500 souls; Ghafiri 
in politics and bigoted Wahabite in religion; settled at Wafi in 
Ja‘lan and at feud with the Beni Bu Hasan. Their sections are 
Aulad Faris, Maraziqah, and Aulad Rabi’. 


159. Bent Riyam (sing. Riyamz) 


A somewhat peculiar tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 
11,000 souls; Ghafiri in politics, Ibadhi in religion; settled at 
Izki (450 houses), Kamah (20 houses), Manah (140 houses), Birkat 
el-Moz (250 houses), Karsha (20 houses), Muti (300 houses), Nizwa 
(500 houses), Tanuf (40 houses), and Zikeit (15 houses), all in Oman 
Proper; also at Shareijah (100 houses), and Seiq (60 houses) in 
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Jebel Akhdhar ; also at Misfab (100 houses) in Wadi Beni Kharis, 
and at Hijar (50 houses) and Qorah (40 houses) in Wadi Mistal. 

They are said to be of Yemeni descent and among the earliest 
Arab settlers in Oman. They are well to do and peaceable, but 
those of the hills are disliked as being irascible, slothful, immoral, 
and inhospitable ; the prejudice against them may be partly due 
to their disregard of Mohammedan principles in drinking a wine 
made by themselves from home-grown grapes. They are described 
as haggard and prematurely old and lacking the usual vivacity 
and strength of mountaineers. The women go unveiled and are 
sometimes of a clear ruddy complexion. Their sections are Jawa- 
mid at Seiq and Shareiqiyin at Misfah. 


160. Riyayisah (sing. Risz) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,000 souls; Sunni in 
religion, Hinawi in politics; settled at Haseifin Sir er-Riyayisah 
in Batinah, at Tawi in Western Hajar, and in Shinas town. 


161. Bent Ruwahah (sing. Ruwahr) 


An important tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 18,500 
souls; Ibadhi in religion and Hindawi in politics, though said to 
be of Nizari descent. Their principal seat is the upper part of 
Wadi Sem@’il, called Wadi Beni Ruwahah, which they monopolize, 
having 900 houses there; but they also inhabit the lower villages 
of ‘Adhdah (50 houses), Rissah (20), Rufei‘ah (80), Qarwashiyah 
(50), Naghzah (50), Suharah (100), Hijrat Aulad Sa‘ad (50), Jammar 
(75), Hijrat el-Bakriyin (100), Ibrahimiyah (40), Beit Weled el- 
Khalili (100), Subarah (50), Daqdaqain (20), and Tasawir (25), 
In Wadi Boshar they are found at Fuleij esh-Sham (15), in Wadi 
Dima at Hajir (100), and in Oman Proper at Izki, Khadhra Bin 
Daffa‘ (60), Nizwa (4), and Saddi (10). In Wadi Mistal they occur 
at Ghubrah Beni Ruwahah (40) and Heil (40). The greater part of 
Wadi ‘Andam belongs to them and the whole of Wadi Mahram. 

They are a troublesome tribe; they were against the Sultan of 
Oman from 1871 to 1888 consistently, and are supposed to be still 
very hostile ; but they can be bought, as they were in 1905, when 
the Sultan made use of them. 

Half a mile below the village of Wabal, in Wadi Beni Ruwahah, is 
a wall with towers and a gate through which the highway leads. 
This is called Darwazah (door), and its object is to close the route 
up the valley. It is permanently held by a garrison of the Beni 
Ruwahah. 
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The tribe apparently owns few camels, but many cattle, donkeys, 
sheep, and goats, and thousands of date-palms. They also go in for 
trade, market-gardening, cultivation, and transport. 

The principal subdivisions of the Beni Ruwéhah are : 


Section. Houses. Habitat. 
Aulad ‘Ali 200 Wadi Mahram 
Aulad ‘Agqid 95 Wadi ‘Andam 
‘Awamir 200 Beye ae Rufei‘ah in Wadi Sema’il, also Wadi 
Aulad ‘Ayish 200 Wadi Mahram, &c. 
Bahalil Naghzah in Wadi Sema’il 
Aulad Bin Bahis 30 Sabarah in Wadi Sema’il 
Bakriyin 160 Hijrat el-Bakriyin, Ibrahimiyah, and Sabarah 
in Wadi Sema’il 
Aulad Barkat 80 Wadi Mahram 
Aulad Hamad 100 Wadi Mahram 
Beni Hamim 100 Wadi Mahram 
Aulad Harmal 150 Wadi ‘Andém 
Aulad Hasan 180 Wadi ‘Andam 
Beni Hashim 60 Mihall in Wadi Sema’il, &c. 
Aulad Husein 50 Wadi ‘Andam 
Aulad Ibrahim 60 Wadi Sema’il 
Aulad Khalf 70 Wasad in Wadi Sema’il 
Aulad Khalil 200 a ele Beit Weled el-Khalili in Wadi 
ma’i 
Aulad Khamis 60 Biyaq in Wadi Sema ’il, &c. 
Aulad Mas‘id 80 Biyaq in Wadi Sema’il and Himamt, &c. 
Beni Na‘man 50 Wadi ‘Andém 
Aulad Nasir Moham- 20 Wabal in Wadi Sema’il 
med 
u 70 Suharah in Wadi Sema’ il 
Aulad Rashid 200 Himamt, &c. 
Aulad Sa‘d 100 Hijrat Aulad Sa‘d in Wadi Sema’il 
Aulad Salim 120 Wadi Mahram 
Aulad Suleiman ibn 10 Hibat in Wadi ‘Andém 
‘Umr 
Aulad Wakil 140 Dighal in Wadi SemAa’il, &c. 


The Beni Ruwahah occur also in Oman Proper and in some other 
places. 


162. Bent Sa‘d (sing. Sa‘dt) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,500 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion, Hindawi in politics; settled in Batinah at Liwa town, 
Diwanij, and Asrar Beni Sa‘d. 

163. Yal Sa‘d (sing. Sa‘di) 


A large tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 13,000 souls ; 
Hindawi in politics, Ibadhi in religion. They occupy a block of 
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territory 25 miles in length towards the east end of Batinah, but 
a number of coastal villages in their tract are in other hands. Their 
traditional boundary on the east is the lower reach of the Wadi 
Beni Kharis; on the west the farthest point they occupy is 
Khadhra. Their principal settlements are at Masna‘ah (50 houses), 
Tau esh-Shawi (20), Tarif (60), Muladdah (400), Raqqas (100), 
Ghareifah (500), Sur el-Qarat (200), Tharmad (250), Bat-ha 
Suweiq (600), Khadhra (230), and Sir Heyyan (50). They are also 
found at Khabbah and Hadhib, the town of that name 5 m. E. of 
Khabirah. 

Among Arabs they are reputed unwarlike, mean spirited, and 
inhospitable. They are wealthy, owning hundreds of thousands of 
date-palms and a considerable area under grain, also many trading 
and fishing boats. , 

They pay nothing to the present Sultan, and have always been 
inclined to side with the ‘Azzan branch of his family. On the whole, 
however, they give no trouble so long as they are left alone. 

The principal divisions are : 


Fighting | 

Section. strength. Location. 
Yal Heyyiz 700 Muladdah, Bat-hah Suweiq, and Khadhra 
Yal Hilal 550 Masna‘ah, Sir el-Qarat, and Tharmad 
Khaneijarah 400 Masna‘ah, Sir el-Qarat, and Tharmad 
Khuweitar 300 Tarif, Muladdah, and Raqqas 
Maghabishah 400 Masna‘ah, Tau esh-Shawi, Raqqas, and Khadhra 
Shuweikat 300 Khabbah and Hadhib 


Mention is made of another tribe of Ya&l Sa‘d in the Oman 
Sultanate numbering 150 souls; Ibadhi in religion but Ghafiri in 
politics, settled at Daris in Wadi Fara‘. It is not stated whether 
they are connected with the Hinéwi Yal Sa‘d. 


164. Yal Sa‘d (sing. Yal Sa‘dz) 


A small tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 150 souls; 
settled at Daris in Wadi Fara’ ; Ghafiri in politics, in religion 
Ibadhi. 

165. Sa‘ddiyin (sing. Sa‘dt) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate ; Ibadhi in religion, and Gh§firi, 
but subject to neighbouring Hinawi tribes in politics ; numbering 
700 souls, settled at Muqal in Wadi Beni Khalid. 


166. Al Bu Sa‘id (sing. Sa‘idt) 
This is the tribe of the Sultans of Oman; in politics Hinawi, in 
religion Ibadhi, with a few Sunnis among them. They number 
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6,000 souls, and are widely diffused. Their settlements are at 
Muscat town (8 houses), where they mostly belong to the sultan’s 
family ; at Sawaqim (20 houses) in Wadi Mijlas; Heil el-Ghaf in 
Wadi Tayin ; Dhiyan (65), Qasbiyat Al Bu Sa‘id (20) in Batinah ; at 
Hibra (80) in Wadi Ma‘awal; at Fath Al Bu Sa‘id (50) in Wadi 
Boshar; at Harat el-Jabah (20) and Beit el-Qarn (5) in Wadi 
Fara‘; at Jammar (75) in Wadi Sema@il; at Samad (50), Khadhar 
(25), and Sheri‘at Al Bu Sa‘id (10) in Wadi Samad ; at Adam (150), 
Birkat el-M6z (20), Felej (20), Mahyal (10), Manah (200), Nizwa 
(250), and Raddah (20) in Oman Proper. 


167. Sd‘idah (sing. Sa‘idi) 


A small tribe of the Oman Sultanate ; Ghafiri in politics, Sunni in 
religion ; numbering 250 souls, settled at Diit‘in Wadi Dhank. 


168. Salermiyin (sing. Salevmt) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 800 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion and GhAafiri in politics; settled at Rumaniyah in Wadi 
Fara‘, Western Hajar. 


169. Yal ‘Abd es-Salam (sing. Salami) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,500 souls ; Ibadhi 
in religion, Ghafiri in politics ; settled in Dil Yal ‘Abd es-Salam in 
Saham in Batinah. 

170. Salamiyin (sing. Salamz) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 3,000 souls ; [badhi in 
religion, Ghafiri in politics ; settled at Nakhl, and at Rumaniyah 
in Wadi Fara‘, Western Hajar. 


171. Salatinah (sing. Saltanz) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 100 souls ; Hinawi in 
politics and probably Sunni in religion; settled at Furfar es-Salatinah 
in Liwa in Batinah. 


172. Sareiriyin (sing. Saretrz) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 100 souls; Hinawi 
in politics and Ibadhi in religion ; settled at Nakhl in Western Hajar. 
Some of them are potters. 
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173. Bens Sarikh (sing. Sarskhr) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls ; Hinawi in 
politics, formerly Ghafiri ; settled at ‘Ain Beni Sarikh in Dhahirah. 


174. Yal Shabib (sing. Shabibr) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 250 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion, Hinawi in politics; settled at Masna‘ah in Batinah and 
Lizq in Shargiyah. 

175. Shabil (sing. Shabl:) ; 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,000 souls; Ibadhi 
in religion and Hinawi in politics ; settled at Sohar town in Batinah, 
at Heyyadh, Heil ‘Adha, Hansi, and Furfar in Western Hajar, and 
at Jifar in Wadi Boshar. They are dependent on the Hirth. 


176. Bens Shahewm (sing. Shahesm:) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 4,000 souls; Ibadhi 
in religion, Ghafiri in politics; settled in Eastern Hajar in all the 
villages of Wadi Dima except Hajir. 


177. Shah@irah (sing. Ashhari or Shahyart) 

A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 125 souls; Ghafiri in 
politics ; settled at ‘Asimah in Wadi Him. They are considered to 
be aborigines. 

178. Beni Shahim (sing. Shahmi) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 900 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion, Ghafiri in politics. Settled in Western Hajar, at Sa‘abah, 
and Bilad Shahim in Wadi Beni Ghafir. 


179. Beni Shakeil (sing. Shakeilz) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, Ghafiri in politics, Ibadhi in 
religion, numbering 4,000 souls. Settled in Western Hajar at Umm 
Himar, Midaén, Meihah, Sani, Maqham, Qaryah, and Heil Ghafah ; 
in Dhahirah at ‘Aridh; in Oman Proper at Bahlah, Bisya, and 
Seifam. Their tribal capital is Seifam. 


180. Shakhariyin (sing. Shakharv) 


A small tribe of the Oman Sultanate; Gh§firi in politics and 
Tbadhi in religion ; settled at Felej esh-Shakhariyin in Wadi ‘Ahin 
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in Western Hajar. They number 250 souls, and are allies of the 
Magabil. 
181. Shakir (sing. Shakir+) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate ; Ghafiri in politics and Ibadhi in 
religion ; numbering 500 souls, settled in Dhank town in Dhahirah. 


182. Bent Shameils (sing. Shametl+) 


A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 1,000 souls, originally Jews ; 
settled at Shimil in Sir, except for a few who are nomads among the 
Shihth in Ru’is el-Jibal. They are now closely connected with the 
Shihth and may almost be regarded as a section of that tribe. At 
Shimil, which they entirely possess, they have 4,000 date-palms 
and some live stock, including 50 camels. 


183. Shamis (sing. Shams) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 100 souls; Ibadhi in 
religion, Hinawi in politics ; settled at Khor el-Hamam in Saham. 


184. Shagqosh 
These form a section of the Beni Ma‘in of Qishm, and there are 
only a few of them. They are Ghafiri in politics and reside at 


‘Ajman town, where they have 12 houses. They are pearl-divers and 
fishermen. 


185. Shara’inah (sing. Shara’snt) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 800 souls ; Ghafiri in 
politics and [badhi in religion; settled in Western Hajar at Beit 
el-Qarn in Wadi Fara‘ and ‘Ain esh-Shara’inah in Wadi Beni GhAafir. 
They are allies of the Beni Kelban. 


186. Shargiyin (sing. Sharqs) 


A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 7,000 souls, residing entirely 
within the jurisdiction of the Sheikh of Sharjah, found chiefly in the 
Shameiliyah tract and in Wadi Ham, but also in smaller numbers 
in the Jiri plain and in the Ras el-Kheimah district. Their principal 
settlements are at Bidyah (300 houses), Fujeirah (150), Gharfah 
(100), Marbah (100), Qareyyah (100), Qidfa‘ (100), and Ghallah (70). 

About half of those residing in the Shameiliyah tract have suc- 
ceeded (1905), under the leadership of the Sheikh of Fujeirah, in 
casting off the yoke of Sharjah. Their independence has not, how- 
ever, been recognized by the British Government. 
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The occupations of the Sharqiyin are various. They cultivate, 
fish, dive for pearls, trade with Muscat and Sib, grow dates, and 
keep live stock, according to the facilities of the place where they 
reside. Their sections are Hafeitat, Yamamahah, Hamidiyin. 
Some claim the Jalajilah, Maharizah, and Zahiim as sections of the 
Shargiyin, but this is not certain. 


187. Shawafi' (sing. Shafa‘t) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 400 souls ; Ghafiri in 
politics and [badhi in religion; settled at ‘Aweinat in Sohar in 
Batinah. 

188. Shawamis (sing. Shamisi) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 100 souls ; Hinawi in 
politics ; settled at Habbas in Wadi Sem#il. There is a Shawamis 
section of the Na‘im and also of the Beni Keleib. 


189. Shihith (sing. Shihhi) 


A peculiar tribe who inhabit the Oman promontory from Bei‘ah 
northwards on the eastern coast, and from Khor Khuweir north- 
wards on the western coast. The whole of the Ru’is el-Jibal district 
is in their occupation, except a few villages belonging to the Dhahi- 
riyin. They also occupy Sha‘am, Ghalilah, and Khor Khuweir in 
the Sharjah principality and the village of Heil in Sir, and are 
found, too, at Saham town in Batinah. Their number is roughly 
estimated at 21,500 souls, of whom 14,500 are on the coast and 
7,000 in the interior. Those of the interior are described as Bedouin, 
but some of them have houses built of loose stone. The Shihth are 
almost entirely included in the dominions of the Sultan of Oman. 
Only about 2,000 of those on the coast and a few of those in the 
interior are resident in Trucial Oman. 

There is little intercourse between the coastal Shihih and their 
brethren of the interior, many of whom never come down to the 
coast. The former are chiefly engaged in diving and wading for 
pearls and in fishing, though they keep goats and grow dates where 
they can: their food is chiefly fish which they catch, rice which 
they import, and dates which they grow and import. The latter 
are engaged in tending large flocks of goats and in agriculture. 
With irrigation from natural reservoirs in the hills they grow almost 
all the grain they want for home consumption. They live on the 
produce of their cultivation and their goats, and have nothing to 
do with the sea. 
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In religion the Shihih, both settled and nomad, are mostly Shafeis, 

but from and including Sha‘am and Bei‘ah southwards on either 
‘side of the promontory they are now Hanbalis. As a tribe they are 
still imperfect Moslems ; those in the hills have no mosques and are 
extremely superstitious, still offering sacrifices to the mountain 
Jinns. From the time of the Wahabite movement, however, they 
have given up worshipping at Mazars or tombs of holy men. 

There are two languages spoken amongst them. The more general 
is the Shibhi dialect of Arabic ; the other is an Iranian dialect chiefly 
spoken at Kumazar, and on Larak Island by the Kumazirah sub- 
division of the Beni Shateir and their Dhahiriyin relations. From 
this fact it isinferred that the Shihth are a composite tribe, originally 
Arab, but now containing some Persian elements. 

There are two main divisions of the tribe : 


1. Bem Hadiyah. 
2. Beni Shateir. 


The coastal Shihih regard only these two main divisions and 
classify themselves in detail by villages and not by subsections. 
In the interior the classification is by subsections. 

The following is the classification by sections among the nomad 
Shihth of the interior: 


1. Beni Hadiyah. 


Section. Families, Location. 
Beni Mohammed ‘Abeid 100 The hills above Khasab 
Beni ‘Ali. Two clans of. 200 Hills above Limah 


equal strength: (1) Ahl 
‘Aqabah ;:(2) Beni Yideid 


Beni Ibrahim 70 Hills near Ras el-Kheimah 
Khanazirah 100 Seih above Khasab 
Beni Ham Mazyid ? 100 Hills east of Khasab 

2. Bent Shateir. 
Beni el-Asamm 70 Musellih near Limah 
Ahl Heil 70 Maskin el-Heil near Bei’ah 
Beni Hamud 35 Khabbah or Heir above Limah 
Beni Kanar 70 Kaneif and Sahwah 
Khanabilah 90 Raudhah, Salhad, Magaleili 
Mahabib 60 Various places in hills 
Maqadihah 60 Saqattah near Dibah 
Ahl Muqam 100 Khabbah Sot near Dibah 
Beni Murrah 35 Sal’alah and Ghishah 
Qayvashah 100 Beighut 
Sa‘ad 100 Hills above Ghalilah 


Ahl S.ilhad 180 Salhad and Khabbat Sct 
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190. Shiyabinah (sing. Sherbant) 

Asmall Bedouin tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 150 souls; 
Ghafiri in politics and Ibadhi in religion ; ranging round Adam in 
Oman Proper. 

191. Shiyddi (sing. Shidi) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls; Sunni in 
religion, Hinawi in politics ; settled at Sar esh-Shiyadi, Ghuweisah, 
and Abu Dhuris in Saham in Batinah. 


192. Shurtj or Sharigq (sing. Sharjt) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 650 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion, Hinawi in politics ; settled at Samad town and Mukhtari‘ 
in Wadi ‘Andam in Shargiyah. 


193. Shwethiyin 


A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 2,050 souls; Hanbali in 
religion ; settled in Dibai and Sharjah towns. The bulk of them 
are in Sharjah, where they have 400 houses. 


194. Bens Sinan (sing. Sinan) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,500 souls ; Gh§afiri in 
politics and Sunniin religion ; settled at Quryat and Sir (Saneisalah) 
in the Eastern Hajar. 


195. Siydbiyin (sing. Siyabr) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 5,500 souls; Ghafiri 
in politics and Ibadhi in religion; somewhat widely distributed, 
found chiefly in the Hajar and Muscat districts. Their tribal capital 
is Nafa‘ah (300 houses) in Wadi Mansah ; other principal settle- 
ments are Sib edh-Dhafar, Ghail ed-Dakk, Ghubrah, Dan, Bidbid, 
Mizra‘, Qurta‘, Mileyyinah, and ‘Amqat, all in Wadi Sema/il ; 
Rissah and Seijani in Wadi Seijani; Felej Shirah and Misfah in 
Wadi Fara‘; Khabbah in Wadi Khabbah; Ghubrat et-Tam in 
Wadi Tayin; Sa‘al, Ghallah, and both Misfahs in Wadi Boshra. 
Mareirat, Jafnein, and Riseil in Wadi Riseil; Sib and Barkah 
in Batinah, and at Matrah. Those at Rissah belong to a section 
called Mubasili. 

Some of the Siyabiyin are rich, but the tribe generally are not 
held in much repute. They are inclined to be friendly with the Beni 
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Jabir and at enmity with the Nidabiyin, Beni Battash, Beni ‘Arabah. 
and Hadadabah. There are no genuine Bedouins among them. 


196. Bens Subh (sing. Subhi) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 500 souls ; Ghafiri in 
politics and Ibadhi in religion; settled at Abyadh in Wadi Beni 
Khariis in Western Hajar and also in Oman Proper (not stated 
where). 


197. Sudan (sing. Suwerds) 


A tribe of Trucial Oman, El-Qatar, and Bahrein; they are closely 
connected with the Kuniid, and their descent from Aswad el-Kindi 
—supposed to have been an immigrant from Yemen in the time of 
Mohammed—is generally admitted. 

They number in all about 5,500 souls, of whom nearly 5,000 reside 
in the ports of Trucial Oman. They have 375 houses at Abu Dhabi 
town, 30 at Batin, 250 at Dibai town, 300 at Sharjah town, 20 on 
Bu Misa Island in the Sheikhdom of Sharjah, 12 at ‘Ajman, 80 at 
Dohah in El-Qatar, 10 at Hadd in Bahrein, and 49 on Sirri Island. 

There is little to differentiate the Sidan of Trucial Oman from 
the other tribes among whom they dwell; but those of Fl-Qatar 
are distinguished from most of their Sunni neighbours by being 
Hand@bilah and not Muwalik. | 

Their two principal divisions are the Al Ramdha and the Al Salmin. 
They now live by dealing in and diving for pearls and other seafaring 
occupations. 


198. Suwalth (sing. Salhi) ; 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 600 souls ; Sunni in 
religion and Hinawi in politics ; settled at Suweiq in Batinah. 


199. Suwawifah (sing. Suwafi) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,500 souls; Hinawi 
in politics, except for those at Khabbah, who are Ghafiri. They are 
settled in Eastern Hajar at Khabbah and Quryat ; in Shargiyah at 
Sané’u ; in Dhahirah at Saleif in Wadi el-‘Ain. 


200. Terwaniyah (sing. Teiwani) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hindawi in politics ; settled at Muscat town and in Oman 
Proper at Nizwa. 
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201. Tatsmmaha (sing. T'amtams) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hindawi in politics; settled at Misfah and ‘Awabi in 
Wadi Boshar. 

202. Taner (sing. T'anezjs) 

A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 4,000 souls; Hanbali in 
religion and GhAfiri in politics; 2,500 are settled at Rams (400 
houses), Dheid (70), and Hamriyah (30), and 1,500 are Bedouins 
ranging round Dheid. 

Rams belongs exclusively to the Taneij. Their houses are mostly 
of mud and stone. The chief occupations of the settled portion 
of the tribe are fishing and pearl-diving. They have some date 
plantations two miles inland at Dhayah. 


203. Thameirat (sing. T’hamiri) 
A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 120, residing in Abu Dhabi 
town. They are reckoned among the Beni Yas. 


204. Al ‘Umeir (sing. ‘Umeiri) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,000 souls ; Ghafiri 
in politics and Ibadhi in religion ; settled in Oman Proper at Izki, 
Birkat el-Méz, and Mahyil; also in Batinah at Heil Al ‘Umeir 
and Sib. 

205. Bens ‘Umr (sing. Ma‘amarz) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 11,000 souls ; Ghafiri 
in politics and in religion partly Ibadhi and partly Sunni; settled 
in Western Hajar and Batinah, with very few, if any, Bedouins 
attached to them. In Western Hajar they occupy the whole of the 
Wadi Beni ‘Umr, a tributary of the Wadi el-Hawasinah, viz. Mijzi, 
Jahanat, Rahbah, Heil Islat, Farfar, Ghaiz, and Lihban ; also the 
following villages in Wadi Beni ‘Umr el-Gharbi: Heil, Shuweimarah, 
‘Aqrabiyah, Rahab, Dhabyan, and Beidha; also Hibi in Wadi 
Sarrami. 

In Batinah their settlements are at Sib, Ghadhfan, and Hadd in 
the sub-vilayet of Sohar, at Harmil, Nabar, Asrar Beni ‘Umr, Umm 
el-‘Inah, and Hameirah in the sub-vilayet of Liwa ; and at Bileidah 
in the sub-vilayet of Shinads. Other settlements are at Ghashab 
and Felej el-‘Ali in Wadi Fara‘; at Hayyal in Wadi el-Kebir ; and 
at Shareijah in Jebel Akhdhar. Ghadhfan is their principal place 
in the north and Lihban in the south. 
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They must not be confounded with a similarly named section of 
the Beni Battash. 

They are always at feud with their neighbours the Hawasinah 
and the Maqabil. 


206. Beni Waherb (sing. Waherbi) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 3,500 souls ; Ibadhi 
in religion and Hinawi in politics ; scattered over the Muscat dis- 
trict, and not elsewhere except at Daghmar and Quryat (60 hours). 
In the Muscat district their settlements are: in Wadi Mijlés and 
its tributaries at La‘ban (40 houses), Salifah (30), Bilidah (25), 
Habibiyah (160), Mizra‘ Sumeir (20), Mizra‘ Baleil (15), Heithadh 
(30), Fayadh (20), and Heifal (15); in Wadi Maih and its tribu- 
taries, at Dhahr Sidrah (30), Tuyan Jahlit (40), Sa‘adi (60), Mahei- 
dith (20), Rakil Milh (30), Mandhariyah (20), Maha’il (25), ), Tawilah 
(30), and Hajir (30); on the coast at Bistan (20), and Viti (20) ; 
and at Wateyyah (6), Ruwi (25), and Muscat town (45). 

Besides these settled members there are two sections of Bedouins, 
viz. Kawasib (25 families) and Shabul (35 families). 


207. Al Wahibah (sing. Wahetbi) 


A very important tribe of the Shargiyah and Ja‘lan districts in 
the Oman Sultanate, almost entirely Bedouin, and enjoying at 
present (1905) a high position in the tribal system. They number 
about 13,000 souls. Ibadhi in religion and Hinawi in politics. The 

sedentary members occupy the villages of Sadeirah and Aflaj and 
’ part of the town of Mudheibi in the Baldan el-Habiis division of 
Sharqiyah ; they are found also on the SE. coast as far north as 
Ras Sheiblah (20 houses), and as far south as Ras Sarab; settle- 
ments of them exist at Majiz el-Wahibah (100) and Laghshibah (20) 
in Batinah, at ‘Adeibah (15) and Ghubrah (30) in Muscat ; and at 
Ghallah (10) in Wadi Boshar. 

The Al Wahibah are warlike, but though always ready to fight 
for plunder they are not unpleasant in ordinary dealings. They 
own the fastest camels in Oman and practically no date-groves or 
villages. This combination makes them most elusive enemies. 
They have a bitter feud with the Jannabah and sometimes among 
the Hikman of Mahot. Parties of them regularly visit the Sheikh 
of Abu Dhabi and receive presents from him. The majority of the 


nomads are purely pastoral. but a few on the SE. coast are expert 
fishermen. 
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_ They are divided into many sections under six large, but apparently 


nameless, groups : 


Groups of sections and fighting strength (1905). 


Group I 
‘Asakirah 
Baratamin (60) 
Hal Bu Ghafeilah, 70 
Al Bu Hidai, 70 
Aulad el-Jahamah, 60 
Hal Khamis, 60 
Likanin 
Mababisah 
Madhakir, 70 
Hal Minis, 60 
Muwafid 
Beni Na‘man, 60 
Shalalibah, 50 
Aulad ‘Umr, 80 


Group II 
‘Asasif, 100 
Al Badr, 100 
Jahafif, 80 
Karahinah 
Hal Bu Ma‘mar 
Mugha’irah, 200 
Shuwalil, 150 
Suweid 


Group III 
Hatatimah 
Madhawirah, 200 
Mufanaj 
Hal Muharram 
Hal Mushin 


Group IV . 
Hal Hadam 
Aulad el- Hindi 
Jidalah, 200 


Group V 
Hal Badr, 100 
Yal Gharib 
Hal Hindi, 60 
Hal Mahasib 
Hal Sina’u 


Group VI 
Maramihah, 250 


208. Warid (sing. Ward:) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 200 souls ; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hinawi in politics, though formerly Ghafiri ; settled 
at Samad in Shargiyah and dependent on the Habis. 


209. Washahat (sing. Washahi) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 850 souls ; in religion 
mostly Ibadhi, with some Shafei ; in politics mostly Hinawi, with 
some Gh§Afiris; settled at Tameit, Mushabbah, and ‘Ajib in Wadi 


Hatta and at Aswad in Wadi el-Qor. 


210. Ya‘agib (sing. Ya‘qibr) 


Atribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 3,500 souls; of Yemeni 
origin, but now Ghafiri in politics and Sunni in religion; settled at 


‘Ibri, in Dhahirah. 
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211. Ya‘arsbah (sing. Ya‘rabs) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 800 souls; Ghafiri 
in politics and Ibadhi in religion; settled at Nakhl, Tuweyysh, 
Tikhah, and Hazam. - They were once important, and supplied the 
rulers of Oman from a.p. 1625-1744. They have no influence now. 


212. Yahamidah (sing. Yahmadt) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls ; Ghafiri in 
politics and Ibadhi in religion ; settled in Sohar town and Nakhl. 


213. Beni Yas 


One of the most compact and powerful tribes of Trucial Oman ; 
their range is practically co-extensive with the territories of the 
Sheikh of Abu Dhabi, the basis of whose power they are. 

Nomad. The Beni Yas nomads, numbering about 2,000 souls, are 
all in the Abu Dhabi principality. Their favourite pastures are in 
Beininah, a tract of the Dhafrah district. 

Settled. The non-nomads number in all about 12,000, of whom 
about 8,000 are settled in the Abu Dhabi principality, about 2,000 
in Dibai territory, and the rest outside Oman, viz.: 1,200 in Hanjam 
Island, 600 in Bahrein, 200 on Tarit Island, and over 100 in El-Qatar. 

In Abu Dhabi town they number 2,800 souls, and in Dibai they 
occupy 440 houses. Here, on the coast, they are engaged in pearl- 
fishing and navigation. 

Inland, in Dhafrah, they number 5,100 souls and hold all the 
permanent settlements. [The only other tribe to be seen in Dhafrah 
is the Mansiiri (Manasir) and they only come to summer in the Liwah 
subdivision.] Here the Beni Yas are semi-civilized, living in huts 
of date-sticks and leaves, owning date plantations individually 
(not collectively as do the Manasir) and trading and corresponding 
with Abu Dhabi and even Dibai. Their main industry is date- 
growing, but some of them take a share in pearl-fishing and own 
a number of boats which are kept at Bandar Radeim, Khoér Mu- 
gheirah, and Bandar Mirfah. The pearl-fishers pay dues and the 
date-growers pay 2,500 dollars a year as agricultural taxes to the 
Abu Dhabi sheikh. Although, at times, sections of the tribe in the 
principality have evinced a disposition to hive off (as did the Al Bu 
Falasah section who now live in Dibai), the tribe as a whole is 
well affected and faithful to the Sheikh, and he is himself one of 
their number (Al Bu Falah section). 

The Beni Yas are of the Hinawi political faction and differ from 
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most of their neighbours in being, wherever they occur, Maliki 
Sunnis and not Hindawi. They had in 1905 no special relations of 
friendship or enmity with adjoining tribes; at that time the follow- 
ing were their tribal sections : 


Sections, Subsections. 
Al Falah Al Sa‘din. 
Al Bu Falah (the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi belongs 
to this section). 


Al Bu Falasah 


Al Bu Hamir. 
Hawamil. 
Maharibah. 
Mazari‘. 
Qaneisat. 


Rawashid. 
Yideiwat or Lideiwat. 


Mijardah. 


Rumeithat. 
Saba’is. 
Beni Shikr. 
Al Sultan. 
A few others not definitely ascertained. 


214. Za‘ab (sing. Za‘abr) 

A tribe of Oman, numbering 4,500 souls, of whom 3,300 are in 
Trucial Oman and 1,200 in the Sultanate. They are Hanbali in 
religion and Hindawi in politics; settled at Jezirat el-Hamra (500 
houses), and Khor Kalba (150) in the Sharjah principality ; at 
Saham town, Qasbiyat ez-Za‘ab, Abu Dhuriis, and Bu Baqarah, in 
the Sultanate of Oman. Some of them own date-groves at the 
village of Khatt in the Jiri plain, and go there in the hot weather. 


215. Zafert (sing. Zaferts) 
A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 250 souls, all Bedouins 
of the Dhahirah district ; Ghafiri in politics and in religion Ibadhi. 


216. Zahiim (sing. Zahm) 


A tribe of Trucial Oman, numbering 100 souls, settled at Siji in 
W adi Ham, where they have 20 houses, 2,000 date-palms, and some 
live stock. They are claimed by some to belong to the Sharqiyin, 
but their settlement at Siji is separate and the claim has not been 


allowed. 
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217. Zarraf (sing. Zarraft) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 200 souls ; Ghafiri in 
politics and Sunni in religion; settled at Arbaq and Shateifi in the 
Muscat district. They are merchants and sailors. 


218. Zatut (sing. Zuttr) 


A non-Arab tribe of Oman, numbering 1,000 souls; settled in 
various parts, chiefly at Bireimi, Muscat town, Matrah and Nakhl. 
They are generally Ibadhi in religion and apparently have a language 
of their own. Some say they are a branch of the Sulubba, others 
connect them with the Indian Jats. They marry among themselves 
and are farriers, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, armourers, carpenters, 
pedlars. Their women dance for payment but are not immoral. 
The levirate law obtains among them. They are despised but not 
molested by the Arabs, who value them for their services. 


219. Bens Zid (sing. Zidt) 

A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 1,000 souls; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hindawi in politics ; settled at Fida in Wadi Dhank in 
Dhahirah. 

220, Zikawinah (sing. Zrkwanr) 


A tribe of the Oman Sultanate, numbering 300 souls; Ibadhi in 
religion and Hindawi in politics ; settled at Samad in Sharqiyah. 


CHAPTER XVI . 
SETTLED TRIBES OF THE CENTRE 


1. ‘A’id 
Settled members of the ‘A’id are reported at Hareimlah in ‘Aridh, 
and at ‘Adhar, Dilam, Suleimiyah (or Salamiyah) and Yemamah in 
Kharj, where they form the principal non-Bedouin tribe of the. 
district. 


2. Anazah 


Communities of this important group (see p. 45) are found in the 
following places in Nejd: (a) in ‘Aridh, at Barrah, Hareimlah, and 
Malham in Mahmal; at Batin esh-Shuytkh, Manfuhah, and Riyadh 
in Wadi Hanifah ; and at Dhrumah (Ifqahha tribe), and the villages 
of Mizahmiyah and Rodhah in the Dhrumah district ; (6) in Harigq, 
at Hariq town (Hazazinah sub-tribe of the Ruweilah), and Mufeijir 
(same sub-tribe) ; (c) in Hautah, at Hautah town and Hilwah, at 
both of which places they are of the Da’td tribe ; (d) in Aflaj, at 
Raudhah (Ijdeimat tribe); (e) in Sedeir, at Dakhilah (Al Bu 
Raba‘ tribe), Dhalmah (‘Askar tribe), Harmah, Ijwei, Jantbiyah, 
Khis, Mejma* (‘Askar and Haweidi tribes), Ruweidhah, Samnan 
near Zilfi (Haweishan tribe), and Tuweim; (f) in Qasim, at Aneizah, 
Boreidah, Dhalfa‘ah, Dharas, ‘Ain Ibn Faheid, Ghaf near Boreidah, 
Khabrah, Khadhar, Mureid Seyyid, Quseibah, Rass, Rodhat er- 
Rubei‘a, Seib, Shahibiyah, Shiqqah, Ta‘amiyah, Watat, and 
Wathal. In the Wadi Sebei‘, Anazah are reported at Khurmah and 
Raudhah, and they are also said to be found in Khar). 

In Jebel Shammar settled Anazah live in Beidha Nethil (’), 
Ghazalah, and Jauf el-‘Amr. 


3. Ashraf 


A few settlements of Ashraf from the Hejaz (cf. p. 406) are found 
in Nejd in the following places: in Hariq, at Na‘'am; in Aflaj, at 
Leilah and Seih ; in Wadyan Dawasir. at Sabhah. 
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4. Atetbah 


Communities of Ateibah (see p. 67) exist in ‘Aridh, at Banban, 
Barrah, and Rghabah ; in Sedeir, at Ilaqah, Iqlah, and Zilfi ; in 
Qasim, at Qasr Ibn ‘Aqeyyil, Athlah, Basr, Bukeiriyah, Ahlab ed- 
Did, ‘Ain Ibn Faheid, Ghaf, Ghammash, Heid, Jan‘i, Nafi, Quwei‘ah, 
Seib, and Wudhakh ; and in Mudhnib (?). 


5. Bugim 


This tribe, which is intimately connected with the Sebei‘ and 
Sahul (see p. 74), is said to be represented among the inhabitants 
of the villages of Rumadan and Turabah in the district of Wadi 
Sebei*. 


6. Dawastir 


This widely diffused tribe, which has almost ceased to be Bedouin 
(see p. 75), is settled in various districts of Nejd ; the Saleyyil and 
Wadi Dawasir divisions of Wadyan Dawasir belong almost entirely 
tothem. In Aflaj they occupy the following places: Badi‘, Haddar, 
Hamar, Kharfah, Marwan, Rajeijiyah, Raudhah, Wasit, and 
Wuseilah. In ‘Aridh, Dawasir are found in the following places in 
Mahmal: Bir, Dqalah, Hasi, Jarinah, Malham, Sufurrah, and 
Thadiq ; and in Wadi Hanifah at ‘Ammariyah, Dar‘iyah and 
Manfithah ; they also occur in Dhrumah and Mizahmiyah. Their 
settlements in Kharj are at Dilam, Suleimiyah, and Yemamah ; 
in Hariq-Hautah at Hariq town, Hautah town, and Hilwah; in 
Woshm, at Marat; in Sedeir, at ‘Audah, Ghat, Hasiin, Jalajil, 
Ma‘ashibah, Raudhah, Ruweidhah, and Zilfi; in Qasim, at Hatan, 
Huweilan, Quwei‘ah and Shamasiyah. In the district of Wadi 
Sebei‘ and Wadi Turabah they are settled in Hazam, Khurmah, 
Raudhah, Rumadan, and Suweyyid. 

Beyond the limits of Nejd, Dawasir are found in great numbers 
in Bahrein (see p. 313), whither they immigrated in 1845, after first 
settling in Zakhnuniyah Island. Offshoots of this community are 
found in the Persian coast-district of Dashtistan, in Chah Kitah 
and its dependent villages, and at the village of Jazirah in Bushire 
harbour. A few households are also settled at Dohah in El-Qatar, 
and in Koweit town. 

It is possible that the Al Breik are not to be regarded as a main 
tribe of the Dawasir, since by some authorities they are classified 
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in the Mis&‘irah group. In the following table of the Dawasir 
only those clans are included whose places of settlement have been 
ascertained. ° 


DAWASIR. 
Tribe. | Sub-Tribe. Clan. 
Au BReix, 
at Nuweimah 
Au Hasan ‘Ammar ‘Ajlan (or ‘Ajalin), at Leilah in Aflaj. 


Buras (or Al Abu Ras), at Leilah. 
| Hugbdén, at Raudhah and Wasit in Aflaj; at 
| midah in Wadyan Dawasir. 
| Idghamah, at Rajeiji in Aflaj. 
Ishkarah, at Badi‘, Hamar and Wuseilah in 
Aflaj ; at Darsah in Wadi Dawasir. The 
clan includes two families known as the 
Al Bu ‘Ali and Harathmah. 
Mana‘, at Aseil in Wadyan Dawasir; at 
Leilah. 
Mubarak, at Raudhah. 
Qaindn, one of the largest clans of the 
‘Ammar; settlements not ascertained. 
Sa‘d, at Aseil. 
Sukhabirah, at Badi‘. 
Farjan ‘Arfaj, at Wuseilah. 
Badrani, at Bir in ‘Aridh. 
Bidarin (possibly to be identified with Bad- 
rani), at Jalajil and Zilfi in Sedeir. 
Hamdan, at Leilah. 
Jadhalin, at Leilah. 


MaxkHAris or Mak- 
HArRimM, at Ma‘talah 
in Wadi Dawiasir 
and elsewhere. 


Tribe. Sub-Tribea. Sub-Tribes (cont.). 
MiusSA‘IRAH. | Al Abu el-Hasan, at Quweiz in | Inteifat, at Haddar in Aflaj. 
Wadyan Dawasir. Sharafah, at Sabhah and Tha- 
_Al Bu Sabba‘, at Nazwah in| méamiyah in Wadi Dawasir. 
| Wadyan Dawasir. ‘Uweidhat, at Thamamiyah. 
'Al Rishdan, at Ruweisah in| ‘Uweimir, at Huweizah in 
Wadi Dawasir. ' Wadi Dawasir. 


| Hanabijah, at Bilad el-Hana- 
| bijah in Wadi Dawasir. 


RiJBAN, at Dam | Khatatibah, at Mugqabil in 
in Wadyan Da- Wadi Dawasir. 
wasir and else- 
where. 
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DAWASIR (continued) 


Tribe. Sub-Tribes, ° Sub-Tribes (cont). 
SUHABAH. 
WIDA'‘IN. ‘Areimah, at Bilad Al Hamid! Khadhran (owners of Shutbah 
in Wadi Dawasir. in Aflaj, but have not per- 
Dawutisa, at Mathnah in Sa-| manently settled there). 
_leyyil. Khamasin, at Mishrif in Wadi 


Al Dhuwayyan, at Bilid Al| Dawasir. 
Dhuwayyan and Khateijan| Midbal (or Midabilah), at 
in Saleyyil. _ Dhrumah in ‘Aridh. 
Farraj, at Kheiran in Saley-|.11 Mohammed, at Bilad Al 
_ yil. _ Mohammed in Saleyyil. 
Al Hamid, at Bilad Al Hamid | .{l Nahish, at Fara‘ah in Wadi 
_in Wadi Dawasir. _ Dawasir. 
Al Haneish, at Dahlah in|.1l Suwetlim, at Thadiq in 
Saleyyil. ‘Aridh ; at Mugqabil in 
Hijjt, at Tamnah in Saleyyil;| Saleyyil. 
at _Leilah in Aflaj. ‘Umir, at Kabkabiyah and 
Al ‘Isa, at Thadiq in ‘Aridh. Tamrah in Saleyyil. 
Jibarin (or Al Jabir), at} Walamin, at Nafjan in Wadi 
Leilah. Dawasir. 


7. Fadhiil 


This tribe, connected by vague tradition with the Beni Lam, is 
represented in the following parts of Nejd: in ‘Aridh, at Bir, 
Jarinah, Mahriqah, Malham (Fadhl and Kathir sub-tribes), Malqa, 
‘Audah and Dhrumah ; in Hariq, at Hariq town; in Hautah, at 
Hautah town (Al Talib and Kathran sub-tribes) ; in Aflaj, at ‘Amar 
(Mugheirah sub-tribe), Leilah, Raudhah (Mugheirah sub-tribe) and 
Umm Shinadhir; in Sedeir, at ‘Asheirah, ‘Attar, Mejma‘ (Fadhl 
and Kathir sub-tribes), Tuweim, and Zilfi. The Fadhil are a tribe 
of considerable size, but they do not appear to be found outside the 
limits of Nejd. 


8. Bent Hajar 


~ Small settlements of Beni Hajar, now altogether unconnected 
with the Bedouin tribe of that name (see p. 87), occur in Aflaj at 
Wuseilah, and in ‘Aridh at Hareimlah and Thadiq. Arabs claiming 
to be Beni Hajar are found on the Persian coast, e.g. in the 
Rud-hilleh district. 


9, Harb 


Settled members of this tribe (see p. 64) are found in ‘Aridh at 
Rghabah, in the Wadi Sirr at Barrid, and in Sedeir at Samnan 
near Zilfi. Some inhabitants of villages in Qasim claim to be of 
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Harb descent, especially at Basr, Bukeiriyah, ‘Ain Ibn Faheid, 
Hamar, Hilaliyah, Jau‘i, Mureid Seyyid, Nabhaniyah, Qaryah, 
Quwei‘ah, Sheihiyah, Shiqqah, Subeih, and Ummahit ez-Ziyabah. 


10. Hawazin 


In Jebel Shammar at Jauf, Beidha Nethil, Sakakah, and Teima, 
and in Nejd at Ghat (tn Sedeir) are settled inhabitants of this name, . 
whose position has given rise to discussion. They would appear 
to be of Hawazin descent, though members of the Huteim and 
Harb tribes; but their connexion with the Hawazin of Koweit is 


still a matter of uncertainty (see p. 92 f.). 


ll. Huterm 


- Settled Huteim are said to dwell at Ghazalah, and Mustajiddah 
in Jebel Shammar, and at Hayat, between Mustajiddah and Kheibar. 
In the Wadi Sirr they are reported at ‘Ayiin es-Suweina‘ and 
Feidhah. The tribe is closely related to the Sherarat (see p. 91). 


12. Bent Khadhir 


This name is used to describe a large body of inferior non-Arab 
tribes in Nejd, who cultivate the soil for Arab masters ; they seldom 
own land themselves, but the Qasim, who are Beni Khadhir, are 
said to do so at Seih in Aflaj. Beni Khadhir are settled in the 
following places: in ‘Aridh, at Hareimlah, Jarinah, Malham (Had- 
hud, Hamadat, Muharib, and Marshtid tribes), Rghabah, Salbukh, 
Sedtis, and Thadiq (Rabeyya, Jida‘ah, Mizei‘al, and Jamei‘ah 
tribes), in Mahmal, and at Jabeilah, Malqa, ‘Ammariyah, IIb, 
‘Audah, Dar‘iyah, ‘Araj, Batin esh-Shuytkh, Riyadh, Manfihah, 
Masni, and Ha’ir on Wadi Hanifah; in Kharj, at ‘Adhar, Dilam, 
Na‘ajan, and Suleimiyah ; in Hariq, at Hariq town and Mufeijir ; 
in Hautah, at Hautah town, Hilwah, Quwei, and Wuseitah; in 
Aflaéj, at ‘Amar, Badi‘, Haddar, Haradhah, Kharfah, Leilah, 
Rajeijiyah, Raudhah, Seih, Shutbah, Starah, Wasit, and Wuseilah ; 
in Sedeir, at ‘Asheirah, ‘Attar, ‘Audah, Dakhilah, Ghat, Harmah, 
Hasin, Hautah, Jalajil, Janibiyah, Khatamah, Khis, Mejma’‘, 
Raudhah, Ruweidhah, Tameir, Tuweim, and Zilfi (Beni ‘Atij and 
Nataqah tribes). Beni Khadhir are also said to be settled at 
Quwei‘iyah in the south-western desert. 
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Sub-Tribe. 
S‘AMA’IR 


Au Surzin 


‘ARAFAH 
DtsHAn 
HaMRAN 
Au JaBir 
MunAsatr 


Au Miqpi 


QaMMAz 
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13. Bent Khalid 


Allusion has already been made to the widely scattered settle- 
ments of this tribe (see pp. 84, 299, 306, 572); the following are 
localities in which their presence is reported in Nejd; in ‘Aridh. 
at Malham (Qammaz sub-tribe); in Sedeir, at Zilfi (Dishan and 
Hamran sub-tribes) ; in Qasim, at Aneizah, Quseibah, and perhaps 
at Khabb and Qiser‘ah ; at. Quwei‘iyah in the south-western desert 
there are said to be members of a sub-tribe known as ‘Arafah. In 
the following table of the settled Beni Khalid, which is not exhaus- 
tive, sub-tribes and clans are included from the Gulf Coast; for 
the nomadic sections of the tribe, see p. 85. 


BENI KHALID 


Clan. 
Dawéwdah . 
| Al Hasan . 
Al Khalid . 
Al Razin 


Al Shahin . 


Al Bi ‘Ainein . 


' 


| 

| Dhaheirat ‘ 
: Had-hid 

| Hamerdat 


Al Katab 


A few at Yasrah in Bahrein and at ‘Anik in 
the Qatif Oasis. 

A few in the islands of Musallamiyah and 
Jinnah. 

On Musallamiyah Island ; the Sheikh of this 
clan is the Paramount Chief of the tribe. 

On Musallamiyah Island. 

On Jinnah Island. 


Only in El-Qatar and Bahrein; they are peari- 
divers, pearl-merchants, and boatmen, and 
are now practically a separate tribe. 

At Qasr Al Subeih in Hasa. 

At Qasr Al Subeih. 

In Qatar and Bahrein; they are now prac- 

tically a separate tribe. 

In Hasa. 


Reported at Quwei‘iyah. 

At Zilfi. 

At Zilfi. 

Half-settled, at Jishshah in the Hasa Oasia. 

Some on Musallamiyah; a few at Koweit: 
ae (half-settled) at ‘Anik in the Qatif 


At Kalabiyah in the Hasa Oasis. 
At Malham. 
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14, Muteir 


Though the Muteir are essentially nomadic (see p. 83), com- 
munities are reported in the following localities of Nejd: in ‘Aridh, 
at Dhrumah (of a sub-tribe called Nafisah, said to belong to the 
Braih); in Woshm, at Jareifah; in Sedeir, at ‘Asheirah. Some 
of the inhabitants are said to be of Muteir blood in the following 
places in Qasim, which district may perhaps be regarded as their 
principal seat: Bukeiriyah, Buteiniyét, Ghaf near Boreidah, 
Hatan, Khabb, Khabbel-Qabar, Khudheirah, Mureid Seyyid, Rafi‘ah, 
Raudhat el-Mahanna, Ta‘amiyah, Ummahat ez-Ziyabah, Wahtan, 
and Qasr Zeid. 

Muteir are also said to inhabit villages in the Wadi el-Miyah 
tract of the Hasa province. 


15. Negroes 
Full-blooded negroes dwell in some numbers in Jauf el-‘Amr, 
and at Huweyyat beyond the western borders of Jebel Shammar. 
At Hayat, also beyond the border, are about 100 houses of negroes 
and half-castes. In the southern districts of Nejd a strong infusion 
of negro blood is reported, and there are said to be many full 
negroes, especially in Aflaj and Wadyan Dawasir. 


16. Qahtan 
In the Central South, this tribe is almost entirely nomadic (see 
p. 74), but communities of reputed Qahtan blood are ascribed to 
the following places in Nejd: in ‘Aridh, at Malga and Manfihah ; 
in Hautah, at Hautah town ; in Sedeir, at Mejma‘, Raudhah, Zah- 
lalah, and Zilfi; in Qasim, at Basr and Wahtan (Hatan) ; in SW. 
Nejd, at Quwei‘iyah and Sha‘arah. 


17. Sahul 


The Sahul, connected with the Sebei‘, and possibly only a sub- 
tribe (see p. 73), are now more settled than nomadic. They are 
reported in the following places in Nejd: in ‘Aridh, at Barrah, 
Malham, and Dhrumah ; in Kharj, at Suleimiyah and Yemamah ; 
in Hariq, at Hariq town; in Hautah, at Hautah town; in Aflaj, 
at Haradhah (‘Anajid sub-tribe) and Starah (Qubabinah sub-tribe). 


18. Seber‘ 
The home of this tribe is in the Wadi Sebei‘, between Woshm and 
N. Asir (see p. 73), but settled communities are widely distributed 
in Nejd, where they are found in the following places: (a) ,in ‘Aridh, 
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at ‘Aweinidh, Barrah, Ghiyaénah, Hareimlah, ‘Hizwah, Malham, 
(Al Ibn Rashid sub-tribe), Rghabah, Salbikh, Sedis, all in the 
Mahmal region; at ‘Ammariyah, Ilb, ‘Audah, ‘Arjah, Masanij‘, 
Hair, all on Wadi Hanifah; and at Dhrumah (Al ‘Abd el-‘Aziz 
sub-tribe) ; (6) in Kharj, at Dilam and Yemamah ; (c) in Hariq, 
at Hariq town (Kathlan sub-tribe); (d) in Hautah, at Hautah 
town and Hilwah (Kathlin sub-tribe); (e) in Aflaj, at Leilah 
(Rashil sub-tribe) ; (f) in Woshm, at Shaqrah (Sidah sub-tribe) 
and Watheithiyah ; (g) in Sedeir, at ‘Attar, Ghat, Harmah, Hautah, 
Khatamah, Khis, Mejma‘, and Ruweidhah ; and (A) in Qasim, at 
‘Aneizah, ‘Aushaziyah (Matarid sub-tribe), Badayah and Wadi. 


19. Shammar 


The Shammar are a powerful nomadic tribe (see p. 76), but they 
have settled communities in the following places in Jebel Shammar : 
‘Alaq (Aslam tribe), “Aqdah, Beidha Nethil, Bida‘, Feid, Ghazalah, 
Hail, Hafeinah, Hafnah, Jadhaémiyah, Kehafah (Mas‘td sub-tribe 
of the Aslam), Laqitah, Muqaq, Mustajiddah, ‘Odheim, Qasr er- 
Rabei‘iyah, Sab‘an (a sub-tribe of the Aslam), Tabah, Teima and 
Wagqid. In the Nefiid, Shammar are settled in Qana, and there are 
permanent military posts at the wells of Trobah and Hayyaniyah. 
In Nejd, inhabitants of reputed Shammar blood are found in the 
following places: in Qasim, at ‘Ayiin, Buteiniyat, Ahlab ed-Did, 
Hamar, Qasr Sa‘id, Shiqqah, and Tanimah; and in Sedeir, at 
‘Areirah, Artawiyah, Athlah, ‘Attar (Qidarah section) and Zilfi. 


20. Sherdrat 


The Sherarat, who are related to the Huteim (see p. 90), form 
& proportion of the population at Jauf el-‘Amr. 


21. Sunna‘ 


The Sunné‘, forming the smiths’ caste, are sometimes found 
settled in the villages of Nejd (see p. 92). 


22. Beni Tamim 


The Beni Tamim (see pp. 76 and 81), now entirely a settled tribe, 
form an important element of the fixed population in Nejd and 
Jebel Shammar: in Qasim the people may perhaps be assumed to 
be Tamim where the presence of other tribes is not reported. Com- 
munities and smaller groups of Beni Tamim are found in the follow- 
ing places in Nejd: in ‘Aridh, at ‘Ammariyah, ‘Arjah, Dar‘iyah, 
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Dhrumah, Hareimlah, Hizwah, Mahriqah, Manfihah, Masani‘, 
Riyadh, Sedts, Sufurrah, Thadiq; in Kharj, at ‘Adhar, Dilam, 
Na‘ajan, and Suleimiyah ; in Hautah, at Hilwah and Quwei‘; in 
Sedeir, at ‘Asheirah, ‘Audah, Dakhilah, Dhalmah, Harmah, Hasin, 
Hautah, Jalajil, Janubiyah, Khatamah, Khis, Raudhah, Ruwei- 
dhah, Tameir, Tuweim and Wushei; in Qasim, at Aneizah, Borei- 
dah, and in all the oases (see p. 81) ; in the Wadi Sirr, at Feidhah. 

In Jebel Shammar the presence of Beni Tamim is noted at ‘Alaq, 
Qasr el-‘Ashruwat, Feid, Mustajiddah, Sab‘an, Samirah and Sileimi, 

The tribal organization of the Beni Tamim has tended to dis- 
appear in the process of settlement. The principal sub-tribes, with 
their lines of distribution, are enumerated in the following table, 
which must not, however, be regarded as exhaustive : 


BENI TAMIM 
Husein. Majid. | Thamarah. 
At Hautah in Sedeir. At Thadigq in ‘Aridh. At Mejma‘ 
‘Abd el-Jabbar. Ibn Mu‘ammar. Tuweim. 
- At Dhalmah in Sedeir. At Sediis in ‘Aridh. In Kharj. 
Al Madhi. Nawasir. Wahabah. 
At Harmah and Raudhah At Dhrumah in ‘Aridh; At Mejma‘. 
in Sedeir. at Hautah and Mejma‘ Wahib 
in Sedeir. At Riyadh. 
23. Bent Zeid 


This settled tribe, connected by some authorities with the Beni 
Tamim and by others with the Dawasir, is found at Shaqrah and 
Washeiqir in Woshm. In the Wadi Turabah it is represented at 
Khurmah and Rumadan; communities also occur at Quwei‘iyah 
and Sha‘arah in the tract between the above districts. 
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APPENDIX 


NOTE ON THE SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION OF 
PROPER NAMES 


I 
ARABIC 


I. Consonants. 


1, "_(Hamzah) =’ except at the beginning or end of a word, and 
in common terms such as Bir and Ras, when it is omitted in 
transliteration ; e.g. Ahmed, Hail. 


w=b 3 = dh b=t J=1 
w=t 7 & = z (or dh) e =m 
“= th j)=2 e =" gen 
c=) u=s & = gh 5=W 
c ah U- = sh =f a=h 
é¢ =kh uss g=4 2 =y 
»=d Us = dh ™o =k 


In the case of a few place-names, taken from European itine- 
raries, g has been retained when the original Arabic consonant 
(5, & or c) is uncertain. 


ITI. Vowels. 


2. (i) _~ (Fet-hah) = @ or e according to pronunciation, e. g. 
Jebel, Qal‘ah. 
(ii) \— (medial Fet-hah + Alif) = 4, e.g. Jabir, Hikman. 


(iii) «s (Fet-hah+final Ye, rare in place-names) =a, e.g. 
A‘ma, 
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3. (i) —- (Kesrah) = i, more rarely e, e.g. Nisab, Hejaz (for 
Hijaz). | 
(ii). __ (medial Kesrah + Ye) = 4, e.g. Lith, Qasim. 
4. (i) ”. (Dhammah) = « or 0 according to pronunciation, e.g. 
Khubb, Hodeidah. 


(ii) , +- (medial Dhammah + Wau) = %@ or 6 according to pro- 
. hunciation, e.g. Tebuk, Khor. 


III. Diphthongs. 


5. 5 — (Fet-hah + Wau) = au, e.g. Jauf. ‘ 
6. 5 — (Fet-hah+double Wau) = aww, e.g. Fawwarah. 


7. ~~ (Fet-hah+ Ye) = ei or ai according to pronunciation, 
which, it should be noted, varies in different districts, the guttural 
consonants, however, tending to retain after them the more open 
sound, e.g. Sheikh, “Ain. : 

8. = *_ (Fet-hah +double Ye) = eyy or ayy according to pronun- 
ciation, e.g. Seyyid, “Ayyad. 


IV. Remarks. 


9. Teshdid (“) is represented by doubling the English con- 
sonant over which it stands, e. g. Mohammed, Jinn. | 


10. The Definite Article (J!) is spelled as pronounced el 
(more rarely al or ul), the usual assimilation of the / being made 
before dentals, sibilants, and l, r,n; e.g. Suq esh-Shuyukh, Sheikh 
ul-Islam. 

11. A Hyphen is used only in the following cases :— 

(1) After the Definite Article. 


(2) Between the following consonants when they belong to 
different syllables, s-h, d-h, t-h, k-h, z-h, to prevent confusion with 
the single consonants sh, dh, th, kh, zh; e.g. Mis-hal, Bat-ha. 
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12. Final i (the feminine ending) = ah or more rarely a (at 
before a vowel), e.g. Qal‘ah, Basra, Khirbat el-Quweirah. 


13. Final i. = iyuh (iyat before a vowel), e.g. Jerahiyah. 
Fina] i. = iyah (iyat before a vowel), e.g. Hayyaniyah. 


V. Compound Words. 


14, The two components in a compound name (in the absence of 
J! between them) are written with a capital and without a hyphen 
connecting them, e. g. Meda’in Salih, Khamis Musheit. 


15. Words which have become Europeanized are left in that 
form, e.g. Akaba (for ‘Agabah), Mecca (for Makkah), Medina (for 
Medinah); for a list of conventional spelling retained, see below, 
p. 618. 


16. The Arabic article J\ prefixed to names has been omitted 
in English, except in cases where its retention is authorized by 
general usage. 


17. The word ibn occurring in the name of a person is written 
without a hyphen before or after it, e.g. Mohammed thn Sa‘ud. 


II 
PERSIAN 


I. Consonants. 


18. The same as for Arabic, plus: 


w =p »=2 Us =2 9=—Vorw 
O=s8 j= zh S= zg 
eg = ch 

IT. Voreels. 


19. The same as for Arabic. 
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IIT, Diphthongs. 


20. The same as for Arabic. 


IV. Remarks. 


21. ‘Izafat’ is transliterated by i with a hyphen before and 
after, e.g. Koh-i-Siyah. 


22. Final he (s) is transliterated only when pronounced, e.g. 
shah, deh. 


III 


TURKISH 


23. The same as for Arabic, plus: 
Modified vowels 6, i. 


24. A few Turkish words where two vowels come together, as 
in Bair, are written with a Hamza, e.g. Ba’ir. 


25. In Turkish a half audible y sound is introduced between 
k and following vowel. 


IV 
; (a) CONSONANTS 

LETTER NAME TRANSLITERATION 

a 3a 

a 3 = Arabic Persian, Turkish 
\ \ alif a a 
ae) —— a ) be b b 
ee eS pe ra 
w la a ) te t . t 
i “ae 4 the th 8 
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(a) CONSONANTS (continued) 


LETTER 


T’RANSLITERATION 


NAME 


Persian, Turkish 


Arabic 


[Biytay 


-[RIpeA 


§ 2 
ao a9 8 
Oar Car 
“ow ow 
w Ww Ws 


dh 


dhal 


re 


nGadcdaon + 
iS nGams 
@ aw 
s2gga2s 

2 9 “8 19 
a a i 
oa Se io i a 
“~\* 42 HD 


dha 


& b bh b 


wv a 

er 
op 
q 

qo. 

@ 
age 
f=" ¢) 
a wma 
x = ot 
Ws VW ") 


ot i vd 


qaf 
kef 
gaf 
lam 


m 

n 
Vorw 

h 


mIm 
non 

wau 
he 


ye 


Lax} 


): 


rd 
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(5) VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


ARABIC, Persian, AND TURKISH 


Short. Long. 
__ (Fet-hah) = a or e \_- (Fet-hah + Alif) = 4 
— (Kesrah) =i .— (Kesrah + Ye) =1 


~~ (Dhammah) = u or o g—- (Dhammah + Wau) = 0 o7 3 


Diphthongs. 
—- (Fet-hah + Ye) = ai or ei 
37— (Fet-hah + Wau) = au, and also 0 and 6 (Turkish). 
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EXAMPLES OF CONVENTIONAL SPELLING 


Islam 
Kaimmakam 
Khartoum 


RETAINED 

‘Adan Koran 
‘Aqabah Koweit 
Halab Loheia 
‘Anzah Maliki 
‘Aneizah Mecca 
‘Asir Medina 
‘Askari Meshed 
‘Askariyah Mocha 
El-Basrah Moslem 
Bedawt Mudir 

 Bewrit Muscat 
El-Qahirah Musemir 
Khalifah Oman 
Dimashq Ramadan 
Darwish Sanjak 
Amir Senussi 
El-Furat Shafei 
Firman Sherif 
Hanifi Shiah 
Hejaz Suakin 
Ibadhi Suez 
Imam Sultan 
Islam Vizier 
Qaim Magam | Wahabi 
Khartim 


Qur'an 
Kuweit 
Lahiyah 
Maliks 
Makkah 
El-Medinah 
Mash-had 


‘Shafe's 


Sherif 


GLOSSARY OF TOPOGRAPHICAL AND 
OTHER TERMS 


Ab’ar, plur. of bir (q. v.). 

Abba (‘aba’ or ‘aba’ah), plur. d‘bi’ah. Arab cloak. 

‘Abd, plurs. ‘abid, ‘:bad, ‘ubdan, a‘bud. Slave, negro, servant; man 
in general. 

‘Abid. Adorer, servant of God ; pious. 

‘Abid. See ‘Abd. 

_ Abr&j. See Burj. 

Abraq, plur. abdrig. Stony and sandy ground. 

Abu, Father; often employed with a following genitive, in the 
sense of ‘ possessing, abounding in, characterized by’; abbre- 
viated to Bu and Ba in the expressions Al Bu, Al Ba occurring 
in many tribal names. 

Abul, i. e. Abu’l, contraction of Abu el, ‘ father of the’. 

Abwab. See Bab. 

Abyadh, fem. beidha. White. 

‘Adan, plur. ‘adanat. Light shifting sand. 

AhL Family, people, inhabitants. 

Ahmar, plurs. ahamir, humr, humradn; fem. sing. Hamra (q.v.). Red. 

Ahaaf. Very soft dune country with comparatively narrow trough- 
intervals between continuous sand-billows, which are of con- 
siderable height ; see further, p. 12 f. 

‘Ain, plurs. a‘yun, ‘uyiin, a‘yan. Spring. 

Akhdhar, fem. khadhra’. Green. 

Al. See El. 

Al. Tribe ; for the expression Al Bu in tribal names, see Abu. 

A‘la. Higher, upper. 

‘Alam, dual ‘alamein. Sign; stone or column serving as boundary 
or road-mark. 

‘Ali, fem. ‘aliyah. High. 

Am. See Umm. 

Ambar (anbar). Store-house, granary. 

Amir, plur. umara’. Leader, prince ; Emir. 

Amwaih. See Ma’. 

‘Aqabah, before a vowel ‘agabat. Hill, mountain ; lofty escarpment 
or acclivity ; steep road. 
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‘Aqalah, before a vowel ‘agalat. Fortress, asylum. . 

‘Aqid. Commander (when used in a military sense). 

‘Aqil. Wise; tribal title in Aden interior and Hadhramaut ; see 
further, p. 195. 

‘Aqiq, plur. a‘iqgah. Ravine, gorge, bed of a torrent. 

‘Aql, plur. ‘wqil. Fortress, asylum. 

Aaqra‘, fem. gar‘a, plur. gur‘an. Bare, devoid of vegetation. 

Aqrab. Nearer. 

‘Aqrab. Scorpion. 

‘Arag. See ‘Arq. 

Arba‘ah, before a vowel arba‘at; fem. arba‘. Four. 

Ardh. Ground, land, earth. 

‘Areij. Sand-belt. 

‘Arish, plur. ‘urush. Hut, roof for shelter ; camel litter. 

‘Arq, ‘ . Trodden path. 

‘Arg, ‘Irg. Low hill, mountain-knoll, sand-dune ; mountain. 

Asfal. Lower. 

Asfar, fem. safra. Yellow. 

‘Ashirah, before a vowel ‘ashirat; plur. ‘asha’tr. Kindred, family, 
tribe, race ; used of tribes paying taxation through their own 
chiefs. 

Ashraf, plur. of Shertf (q.v.). Descendants of the Prophet through his 
daughter Fatimah ; the Sherifial clans. See also Neqtb. 

Asil. Noble, of race or origin. 

: » plur. ‘asakir. Soldier; army, troops. 

‘Askari, plur. ‘askartyah. Soldier. 

Asmar, fem. samra’. Brown. 

Aswad, fem. sauda’; plur. sid. Black. 

‘Atiq, plur. ‘utaga’. Ancient. 

Awwal. First, foremost. 

Ayyam et-Tashriq. ‘ Days of Drying Flesh’, a three days’ rite at 
Mina during the Hajj, of which the first day is the most impor- 
tant; it is one of the five Wajibat, or ‘requisites’ of pilgrimage. 

Azraq, fem. zarga’; plur. zurg. Blue, light blue, pale. 


Ba. See Abu, 

Bab, plur. abwab. Gate. 

Badan. Large type of Arab-built boat employed for coastal trade 
on Persian Gulf. 

Baghlah. Buggalow, the largest type of Arab-built boat, not usually 
more than of 200 tons burden, but sometimes running to 
400 tons ; see further, p. 286. 

Bahr, plurs. abhur, buhir, ‘bihar. Sea, lake. 
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Bahrah, before a vowel bahrat ; plurs. buhr, bthar. Land, district ; 
lowlands ; place with water ; pool, basin. 

Bajri. See 

Bandar, Bander (Pers. ). Port, harbour, emporium. 

Baqarah. Large type of Arab-built boat trading on the Persian 
Gulf, similar to the Baghlah (q.v.). 

Barqah. Isolated patch of Nefid (q.v.). 

Barr. Shore, bank; continent. 

Bat-ha (Bat-ha’), plur. bitah. Broad pebbly bed; open field; low 
sandy flat. 

Batin. Depression ; lowland. 

Batn. Belly ; depression ; river-bed. 

Bedouin, Bedouins. (Arab. Bedawi, plur. Bedu). Nomad, nomads ; 
see further, pp. 43 ff. 

Beidha, plurs. buyiidh, beidhat. Egg; small number of men; place 
surrounded by tents. 

Beidha. See Abyadh. 

Beit, plurs. buyit, abyat. Tent; house; building, habitation. 

Beit el-M&l. Treasury, lit. ‘ House of revenue’. 

Beled, plurs. bilad, baldan, buldan. Town; district, country 

Beni, plur. (constr. state) of Jbn (q.v.). ‘Sons of,’ of frequent 
occurrence in tribal names. 

Bersim. Clover; lucerne. 

Bin, variant form of Ibn (q.v.) in construct state, ‘son of.’ 

Bint, plur. banat. Daughter. 

Bir (b2’r), plurs. ab’ar, ab’ur, ab’ur, bi’ar. Well. 

Birkah, before a vowel birkat. Pool ; cistern, tank. 

Boghaz (Turk.). Pass. 

Bostin, Bustan, plur. basdtin (Persian). Garden. 

Bu. See Abu. 

Bam. Large type of Arab-built boat used in the Persian Gulf, 
smaller than the Baghlah (q.v.) ; see further, p. 286. 

Burj, plurs. buriij, abraj, abrijah. Tower, castle ; applied also to 
spur, bluff. 


Caracol (Turkish). Guard-house, police post. 


Dahanah. Comparatively hard gravelly plain, covered at intervals 
with parallel sand-belts of varying width ; see further, p. 11 f. 

Dar, plurs. dir, diyar, adwur, &c. House, habitation; court; in 
Yemen, house with interior court and sometimes a square 
tower. 


Darajah. Step; flight of steps. 
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Darb, plur. durib. Road. 

Deir, plurs. duyirah, adyirah, and adydr. Monastery. 

Derwish, Darwish, plur. daradwish. Dervish, mendicant. 

Dhabi. Gazelle. 

Dh&t, fem. of Dhu (q. v.); plur. dhawat. Mistress of, possessor of, 
endowed with. 

Dhawi. See Dhu. 

Dheiqah, before a vowel dheigat. Narrow place, pass. 

Dhelil, plur. dhulul. Riding camel; see further, Vol. ii, p. 13. 

Dhu, Dhawi, (plur.), only used before a genitive. Master of, 
possessor of, endowed with. See also Dhat. 

Dhulul, plur. of Dhelil (q. v.). 

Dhura. Maize, Indian corn; known also as jowart (jowart). 

Dikakah. See Dukk. 

Dira (dirah). The particular ‘ range’ of a Bedouin tribe. 

Diwan, plur. dawawin. Royal court, court of justice ; hall; divan, 
sofa. 

Déhah (dauhah), before a vowel dohat. Talltree; orchard ; very 
large house. 

Dém (daum). The wild palm, the only species of palm which forks 
or branches ; it produces a nut, which is exported. 

Dukhn. Millet ; known also as bajri. 

Dukk, plur. dikakah (before a vowel dikakat). Low hill, hillock ; 
a rolling down. 


El, Al. The definite article, ‘the’. 
Ethl See Ithl. 


Fakhdh, plur. afkhadh. Subdivision of a tribe ; clan. 

Fariq, plurs. firag, afrdq, afarig. Division of a tribe; party, sect. 

Felej, Felj, plur. fulij. Subterranean conduit for irrigation ; pit 
or hollow in sand-bed. 

Fellah. Cultivator, peasant. 

Felq, plur. fuliig. Cleft ; pit or hollow in sand-bed. 

Fuleij. Diminutive of Felej (q. v.) 

Fulaj. See Felj. 

Fuliq. See Felq. 


Ga‘. See Q&S‘. 

Ga‘r. See Qa‘r. 

Ga‘rah. See Qa‘rah. 

Ghadir, plurs. ghudran, ghadran. Tarn; depression in which water 
stagnates ; temporary pool. 
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Ghaidhah, before a vowel ghaidhat ; plurs. ghiyddh, aghyadh. Thicket 
with some water ; reedy bank ; wood, grove. 

Ghail, plur. ghuyi#l. Water-course ; valley in which are springs. 

Ghar, plurs. aghwar, ghiran. Cave, lair; army, troop of raiders. 

Gharb. West. 

Gharbi. Western ; west wind. 

Ghaur. See Ghar. 

Ghazal, plur. ghizlan. Young gazelle or deer. 

Ghazw, Ghazwah. Raid; cp. ghazwa, to make a raid. 

Ghi (Hindustani). Clarified or liquid butter. See also Semn. 

Ghil, plurs. ghuyil, aghyal. Morass ; reedy bank, thicket. 

Ghér, Ghaur. Low ground, bottom, enclosed valley, valley. 

Ghubbah, before a vowel ghubbat. Sip, draught ; inlet. 


Habl, Habil, plurs. hibal, hebal. Sand-hill; sand-ridge; undulating 
upland (in Yemen) ; rope, cable. 

Hadhbah, before a vowel hadhbat; plurs. hidhab, hidhab, hadhabat, 
ahadhib.. Massive isolated mountain ; flat-topped hill. 

Hafir, plur. hafa’ir. Pit, cavity. 

Hafirah. Pit. 

Hail. See Heil. 

Haj. See Hajah. 

ee plurs. haj, hajat. Anything necessary; want, need ; 

esire. 

Hajar, plurs. ahjar, jal hijar, hiyjarah. Stone. 

Hajarah. See Hajrah. 

Hajj. The annual pilgrimage from all parts of the Moslem world 
to Mecca. 

Hajj, plurs. hujja7, hajij, hujj. Pilgrim, especially to Mecca. 

Hajji. Title assumed by one who has performed the Hajj; see 
further, p. 28 f. 

Hajrah, Hajarah. Stony plain. 

Hal. Family, progeny. 

Halwa. Sweet. 

Halwa, plur. halawa. Sweetmeats. 

Hamid. Dry (soil), barren (region) ; name of the Syrian desert. 

Ham4im, Hamamah, plurs. hama’im, hamamat. Turtle-dove, dove, 

igeon. 

rik plur. hammamat. Bath. 

Hanra, fem. sing. of Ahmar (q. v.). Red. 

Harabah, before a vowel hardbat. Water-cistern cut in rock. 

Haram. A sacred thing or place; the city and neighbourhood of 
Mecca or Medina. 
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Harrah, before a vowel harrat; plurs. ahrar, hirar. A surface of 
corrugated and fissured lavas or scoriae, overlying either plain 
or mountain ; see further, p. 12. 

Haudh, plurs. hiyadh, ahwadh. Reservoir, cistern : watering-place 
for cattle. 

Haumah, Hémah. Desert. 

Hautah. Palace. — 

Hazeim. See Huzeim. 

Hazm, Hazam, plur. huzum. Rough elevated ground. 

Hebal. See Habl. 

Heid, Heidah. Projection, projecting rock, bluff. 

Heil, Hail, plurs. huyil, ahyal. Stagnating water in a ravine. 

Heilah. Herd of small cattle. 

Hijrah, Hujrah, before a vowel hijrat, hujrat. Stable, fold; room; 
sepulchre. 

Hillah, before a vowel hillat. Alighting place; quarter, street; 
cinder-hill or crater in Harrah (q. v.). 

Hisn, Husn, plur. husin. Castle, stronghold. 

Hiswah, before a vowel hiswat. Draught of water; soil where 
water is found. 

Hufeirah. Diminutive of Hafirah (q. v.); small cavity. 

Hufrah, before a vowel hufrat; plur. hafa’ir. Ditch, hollow, hole, 
water-hole in soft ground. 

Hujrah. See Hijrah. 

Husn. See Hisn. 

_ Huzeim (Hazeim). Diminutive of Hazm (q. v.). 


Ibn, plur. beniin (and abna’), constr. st. of plur. beni. Son. 

The primitive dress assumed by pilgrims on entering the 
haram, or sacred vicinity of Mecca, and worn during the per- 
formance of the sacred rites ; see further, p. 28. 

Imam (conv. Imam). Religious leader. 

‘Irqg. See ‘Ara. 

Ism. Name. 

Ithl, Ethl, plur. whl. Tamarisk, Tamarix articulata. 


Jéddah. Causeway, high road. 

Jadwal, Jidwal, plur. jadawil. Brook, streamlet, canal. 

Jal. Wall, parapet; mountain slope, cliff; plateau, downs (in 
Hadhramaut). 

Jalad, Jelad. Hard ground. 

Jalib. See Qalib. 
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Jalta. Rain-pool in a rocky and otherwise dry watercourse. 

Jami‘ah, before a vowel jama‘at. Community, assembly. 

Jamal, plurs. jimal, jamalah. Camel. 

Jambiyah, plur. jenabih. Short dagger ; see further, p. 153 f. 

Jami‘, plur. jawami‘. Mosque. 

Janeinah. See Juneinah. 

Jannah, Jennah, before a vowel jannat, jennat; plurs. _Jinan, 
jannat. Orchard, garden. 

Janib. South ; south wind. 

Jarr. Foot of a mountain; valley; cave. 

Jarrah. Water-course. 

Jau, J6. Hollow; wide valley ; open pasture-ground. 

Jauf, plur. ajwaf. Vast plain ; depression, hollow. 

Jaul, Jd. Coast, side (of mountain), cliff ; herd, troop. 

Jauz. See Jéz. 

Jebel, plurs. jibal, ajbal. Mountain. 

Jedid ( jadid), fem. jedidah. New, modern. 

Jelad. See Jalad. 

Jelf. See Jilf. 

Jelib. See Qalib. 

Jennah. See Jannah. 

Jezirah, before a vowel jezirat; plurs. jeza’tr, juzr. Island; used 
also for a peninsula. 

Jidd ( jadd), plurs. ajdad, judid. Grandfather, ancestor. 

Jihad. Holy war, crusade. 

Jilf, Jelf. Scratch, chip; ridge. 

Jinjili (Hindustani). Oil extracted from the sesame seed. 

dJisr, plurs. ajsur, jusir. Bridge. 

Jiz. Side of a valicy ; coast; region. 

J5. See Jau. 

Jowari. See Dhura. 

J6z (jauz). Passage. 

Jubb, plurs. ajbab, j1bab, jibabah. Deep well, cistern, hole, water- 


an. 
Jubbah, plurs. jubab, jebab. The long collarless robe with wide 
sleeves, which constitutes the usual outer dress of the Arabs. 
Jufrah, before a vowel jufrat; plurs. jufur, jifar. Hole, hollow ; 
large district. 
Juneinah, Janeinah. Diminutive of Jannah (q. v.). 
Jurd, plur. juriid. High bare mountains. 
Jurdah. High, stationary sand-dune. 
Jurf, plur. ajruf. Mountain, cliff. 
Jurn, pl. ajrin. Drying-place, has -floor ;_ mortar. 


ARABIA I 
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Ka‘bah. The Beit Allah, or ‘House of God’, in the great court of 
the mosque at Mecca ; the famous Hajar el-Aswad, or Black 
Stone, is built into its wall. 

Kadi. See Qadhi. 

Kafr. Village. 

Kaimmakam,. Administrator of a Kaza (q. v.) 

Kalb. See Kelb. 

Kat. The fresh leaves and twigs of the plant Catha edulis, which 
are chewed as a stimulant ; see further, p. 156. 

Kataf. See Kitf. 

Kathib. See Kethib. 

Katib. Scribe, secretary. 

Kaur. Tract, district ; land; small town. 

Kaza (qgaza; Turkish). Turkish administrative district under a Kaim- 
makam (q.v.), subdivision of a Sanjak (q. v.). 

Kebir, fem. kebirah; plurs. kibar, kubara’. Great. 

Kelb (Kalb), plur. kilab. Dog. 

Kella. Station, halting-place. 

Kethib, Kathib. Light shifting sand. 

Khabrah, before a vowel khabrat; plurs. khibar, khabar, khabari, 
khabrawat. Rain-pool ; depression in which water stands after 
rain ; soft ground. 

Khabt. Extensive tract of barren or low-lying ground. 

Khadhra (khadhra’). Green, fem. of Akhdhar (q. v.). 

Khalifah, plur. khala’if. Caliph. 

Khali. Empty, uncultivated, uninhabited. 

Khall. Path through sandy ground. 

Khamis, plur. akhmisa’. Thursday ; Thursday market. 

Khan. Inn, caravanserai. 

Khan (Persian). Lord, chief. 

pers Khutmah, before a vowel khatmat, Ronee Mountain 


Khanr. "See Khor. 

Khirbah (pronounced khurbah), before a vowel khirbat. Ruin. 

Khishm, Khashm. A mountain mass; prominent peak, spur, 
headland. 

Khor (khaur). Bay, inlet ; also used by Bedouins to denote salt- 
encrusted ground. 

Khubb, plurs. akhbab, khubib. Low ground, depression. 

Khubib. See Khubb. 

Khudhrah, plur. khudhar, khudhr. Green colour; verdure; herbs, 
greens, vegetables. 

Kibs. Earth with which a well is filled up; clay hut. 
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Kitf, Kataf. Shoulder; mountain slope. 
Kat, Kdt. Fort; building capable of defence. 
Kuweit, diminutive of Kit (q. v.). Small fort. 


Labbeika, meaning ‘ Here I am, at your service’, the opening word 
of the ‘Talbiyat’ cry, which it is meritorious for the pilgrim 
to Mecca to raise during the performance of the sacred rites. 

Leimin. Lemon, citron, lime (fruit); Wadi Leimin, prob. con- 
tracted from Wadi el-Aiman, ‘ the right-hand valley ’. 

Lughf. The lee side or fold of a sand-dune. 

Ma, Ma, Mai (often pronounced moi), plurs. miyah, amwah. Water ; 
plur. also employed in sense of ‘ sources, springs ’. 

M‘a. See Misa. 

Madiq. See Meda&q. 

Madraj, Madrajah, plur. madarij. Road, path ; in plur., steps. 

Madrasah, before a vowel madrasat. University, academy. 

Mafraq, Mafriq, plur. mafarig. Bifurcation ; crossing of roads. 

Mahall, plur. mahall. Station ; abode ; quarter. 

Mahallah, before a vowel mahallat. Quarter of a town ; station ; inn. 

Mahatt, Mahattah, before a vowel mahatiat. Place for alighting and 
unloading ; station. 

Mahjar. Stony ground. 

Mahjir, Mihjar, plur. mahdajir, mehajer. Surroundings of a town ; 
orchard ; quarry. 

Mai. See Ma. 

Malik, Malk, plurs. mwiuk, amlak. King. 

Ma‘mal, plur. ma‘amil. Workshop, manufactory. 

Maata‘, Muata’. Cutting, quarry; ford. 

Markaz. See Merkez. 

Marsa. See Mersa. 

Masadd. Hole, gap; barricade, barrage, dam. 

Mashash, Mushash. Soft ground; wells. 

Masjad, Masjid. See Mesjid. 

Mazar. Shrine. 

Mazra‘ah. See Mizra‘. 

Meda’in. See Medinah. 

Medadq, Madaiq. Place of combat. 

Medheiq, Madhaiq. Narrows, narrow place ; gorge, defile. 

Medinah, before a vowel medinat; plurs. mudun, mudn, meda’in. 

City. 

Mehdajer. See Mahjir. 

Mrehlal. See Mihial. 

Mieidin, Midin. Open space; vast plain. 
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Mejlis. Council ; board, session. 

Meilis Beledi. Town council. 

Melh. See Milh. 

Merkez, Markaz. Place where the flag is planted on the ground; 
head-quarters ; chief town of province. 

Mersa, Marsa, plur. mardsi. Anchorage, harbour. 

Mesjid, Masjid, Masjad, plur. masdjid. Place of prayer, small 
mosque ; El-Mesjidan (dual), the mosques of Mecca and Medina. 

Mi‘a, M‘a. Irrigation channel. 

Mihlal, Mehl4l. Place of assembly. 

Mijb&h. Cooking-hole in ground. 

Milh, Melh, plurs. milah (melah), milah (melhah), milhah (melhah), 
amlah. Salt, salt water; salt (adj.). 

Mimbar, Minbar. Pulpit; chair (of a teacher). 

Miyaih, Amwa&h, plurs. of Ma (q.v.). Waters, sources. 

Mizra‘, Mazra‘ah (before a vowel mazra‘at). Sown field, arable 
ground; village, hamlet. 

Moyah, Muweihah, before a vowel moyat, muwethat. A little water. 

Mudarraj. Constructed in steps. 

Mudir (mudir). Administrator of a Nahiyah (q.v.). 

Mujtahid. Lawyer entitled to give decisions; Shiah religious 
authority. 

Mulfiik. See Malik. 

Muna&kh. Place where a camel kneels down ; station, resting-place. 

Muqaddam. Leader; tribal lord. 

Muata‘. See Maata‘. 

Mutawwif, plur. mutawwifin. Guide for the pilgrimage to Mecca 
and Medina. 

Mutesarrif. Turkish administrator of a Sanjak (q. v.). 

Muweih. A little water. 

Muweihah. See Moyah. 


Nadh, Nadhah (before a vowel nadhat), plur. andah. Vast open tract. 

Nadhah. Plenty, great quantity. 

Nahiyah, before a vowel nahiyat. Turkish administrative district 
under a Mudir (q.v.), subdivision of a Kaza (q. v.) 

Nahr, plurs. anhur, anhar, nuhur, nuhir. River, stream, canal. 

Nakheil (nukheil). Small palm. 

Nakhil, Palm-trees, palm-grove. 

Nakhl, plur. nakhil. Palm-tree. 

Na‘l, fem. na‘lah. Hard shiny pebbly ground. 

Naga. Sand-heap. 

Naqa‘, plurs. niqa‘, anqu‘. Flat country where water stagnates, 
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Naqgb. Hole, breach ; tunnel ; pass, defile. 

Naqib. See Neatb. 

Naqil, Neqil. Stream of water ; road. 

Naubah. See Naibah. 

Nebi. Prophet. 

Nefad (nefudh). A continuous area of deep sand, forced by wind- 
pressure into high sand-billows or dunes ; see further, p. 11 f. 

Nejd. Plateau, elevated ground; elevated road. 

Neqib, Naagib, plur. nugaba’. Governor, leader, head of a community, 
chief, prefect, magistrate. Nagib el-Ashraf, the official repre- 
sentative of the Sherifial clans. 

Neqil. See Nagi. — 

Nizim. Turkish regular troops. 

Nabah, Naubah, before a vowel niibat, naubat. Post, guard. 

Nullah (Hindustani). Water-course. 

Nuqairah, before a vowel nugairat. Diminutive of Nugrah (q.v.). 

Nugrah, before a vowel nugrat. Cavity, pit; deep valley; depression 
in Nefid (q.v.); sunken bay in Harrah (q.v.). 

Nugtah, before a vowel nugtat; plur. nugat, nigat. Spot, point. 


‘Omrah. Visit to a place minor pilgrimage. 


Q&‘ (sometimes pronounced ga‘). Plain, flat tract of land. 

Qabilah, before a vowel qabilat ; plur. gaba’il. Nomadic tribe. 

Qabr, plur. gubiir. Tomb. 

Qadhi (Kadi), plur. qudhat. Judge. 

Qafilah, before a vowel gafilat ; plur. gawafil. Caravan. 

Qafr. Desert without water and vegetation. 

Qahwah, before a vowel qahwat. Coffee-shop. 

Qa’id, plurs. guwwad, quwwad. Guide, leader, commander; police 
officer. 

Qal‘ah, before a vowel qgal‘at. Fort, citadel. 

Qalb, plur. gulab. Heart, centre. 

Qalib (sometimes pronounced jalib or jelib), plur. qulban (gulban), 
Old, or unlined, well. 

Qantarah, before a vowel qantarat; plurs. gandatir, qandatir. Bridge ; 
vault, arch ; aqueduct. 

Qa‘r (sometimes pronounced ga‘r), plur. qu‘iér. Pit or hollow in 
sand-bed. 

Qar‘. Bottom; ground; depth. 

Qar‘a (gar‘d), fem. of Agra‘ (q. v.). 

Qara‘ah, before a vowel gara‘at. Bareness, baldness, 
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Qa‘rah (sometimes pronounced ga‘rah), plur. ga‘rat (ga‘rat). Depres- 
sion ; low ground ; oasis soil. Term applied by the Sperm 
to pit or hollow in sand-bed. 

Qarah, plur. garat. Isolated hill. 

Qarawi. Inhabitant of a village or town. 

Qarib. Near, close at hand. 

Qarn, plur. guriin. Horn; projecting hill or mountain. 

Qaryah, Qiryah, Quryah, before a vowel garyat, qiryat, quryat. Village, 
hamlet ; town. 

Qasr, plur. qusiir. Palace, castle, ose 

Qauz, Qéz. High round sand-hill ; ridge, crest. 

Qiryah. See Qaryah. 

Qdz. See Qauz. 

Qubbah, before a vowel gubbat ; plurs. qubab, qibab. Dome, cupola ; 
small domed shrine. 

Quibén. (1) Plur. of Qalib (q.v.); (2) enclosure of palms. 

Quryah. See Qaryah. 

Quseir, Qseir. Diminutive of Qasr (q.v.). 


Rab‘, plurs. riba‘, rubi‘, arbu‘, arba‘. Spring camp; home, dwelling, 
house. 

Rafiq, lit. ‘friend, comrade’. A companion derived from the 
Bedouin tribe through whose range one must pass, or from 
some tribe allied with it or authorized to share its range ; see 
further, p. 21. 

Raha. Mill, mill-stone. 

Rahah, before a vowel rahat. Rest, repose. 

Rahwah, before a vowel rahwat. High or embanked ground. 

Ra’is, Rayyis. Chief, leader; captain. 

Rajul, plurs. rijal, rajlah, &e. Man. 

Raml, Sand. 

Ramlah, before a vowel ramlat. Sand-heap, sand-hill. 

Ras (ra’s), plurs. rw’is, rw’us, @ris. Head, promontory. 


‘Raudh, Rédh. Some water. 


Raudhah, before a vowel raudhat; plurs. raudh, raudhat, riyadh, 
ridhan. Place with water and abounding with grass; meadow ; 


green hollow; garden with rich vegetation. 
Rayyis. See Ra’is 
Ri‘, plur. riya‘. Pass ; mountain-path ; steep declivity ; hill. 
RijAl. See Rajul. 
Rijm, Rujm, plur. rujim. Cairn, heap of stones. 
Riyidh. See Raudhab. 


| 
| 
| 
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Riy&l. The Maria Theresa dollar, the most common medium of 
exchange in Arabia; the coins are still minted, but aJl bear 
the date 1788. 

Rédh. See Raudh. 

Ruba‘. Abode. 

Rubu‘. See Rab‘. 

Rujm; Rujim. See Rijm. 


Sabkhah, Sabakhah, before a vowel sabkhat, sabakhat ; plur. sibakh. 
Nitrous or saline depression ; salt ground, salt marsh; deposit 
of tufaceous gypsum. 

Sabt, plur. asbut, subtt. Saturday; Saturday market; week; time. 

Sdédah. See Seyyid. 

Sadd. Barrage, dam, barricade. 

S&fil. Low, lower; lower part. 

S&filah. Base, back. 

Safra, fem. of Asfar (q.v.). 

Saghir, fem. saghirah. Small. 

Sahil, Easy, smooth ; covered with sand. 

Sahl, plur. suhil. Plain, level ground. 

Sahl. Easy, level. 

Sakan. Habitation, dwelling, abode. 

Sakin, plur. sukkan. Inhabitant. 

Samra (samra’). See Asmar. 

Sanbiiq (sambiiq). Small type of Arab-built boat; see further, 
p. 157. 

Sanjak (sanjaq). Turkish administrative district under a mute- 
sarrif, usually a subdivision of a Vilayet (q.v.). 

Sawin, Swan, Sawwin. Granite. 

Sebil. Small open building beside a fountain, in which travellers 
pray and take their repose. 

Seih, plurs. suyith, asyah. Running water. 

Seil. Torrent after heavy rain. 

Seilah, before a vowel seilat. Stream; heavy shower. 

Semn. Liquid butter See also Ghi. 

Serai, Seréyah, plur. serdyat. Palace; government buildings; in 
Persia and India serat = caravanserai. 

Serdéb. Cellar; underground room, for protection against the heat 
of summer. 


Serdeb. Way, road. 
Seyyid, plurs. sddah, sddat, saya’id, asyad. Master, lord, prince; 
title of one claiming descent from Mohammed through Fatimah ; 


see further, p. 221 f. 
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Sha‘afah, before a vowel sha‘afat. Mountain-summit. 

Sha‘b, plur. shu‘tb. Split, cleft ; troop, tribe. 

Sha‘ib, plurs. shu‘ab, shi‘ab. Ravine, mountain-cleft; water-coure, 
channel. 

ShamAl, Shim&l. North, north wind; left hand, left side. 

Shaqb, Shigb, plur. shigab. Mountain-cleft, narrow mountain-pass ; 
low ground with stagnating water. 

Shaqiq. Split, torn; basin of clay sand and stone in sand-bed. 

Shagiqah. Fertile valley between two mountains ; mountain-pass. 

Shaqq, plur. shugig. Split, fissure ; side. 

Sharm. See Sherm. 

Sharqg. East. 

Sharqi. Eastern. 

Shatt, plurs. shutit, shuttan. River-bank, river ; shore. 

Sheikh, plur. shuyikh. Chief of tribe, of sub-tribe, or of village ; 
also religious leader. 

Sherif, plur. ashraf (q.v.). Noble, of noble lineage, particularly 
of descent from Mohammed ; as title, see pp. 34, 108. 

Sherm, Sharm, plur. shurim. Gulf, inlet, bay. 

Shi‘ah, plurs. shiya‘, ashya‘. Troop of followers or partisans; 
party, sect. Hsh-shi‘ah, the Shiites, followers of ‘Ali. 

Shi‘b, plur. shi‘ab. A mountain path, path; cleft, narrow pass, 
valley ; water-course. 

Shii‘ai. Large type of Arab-built boat, used on the Persian Gulf, 
smaller than the Baghlah (q.v.) ; see further, p. 286. 

Sif, plur. seydfi, asyaf. Sea-coast, beach ; river-bank. 

Siflah, Sufalah. Lower part. 

Sikkah, before a vowel sikkat; plur. sikak. Road. 

Silsilah, before a vowel silsilat ; plur. saldsil. Chain, chain of moun- 
tains ; unbroken succession. 

Simsim. Sesame. 

Sunna. Custom, usage; divine law, tradition 

Sunni. Lawful, traditional ; Sunnite. 

Sag, plur. aswig. Bazaar, market, market-place 


Taff, Taffah (before a vowel taffat). Tract of land; shore; low and 
sandy maritime plain : 

Tamimah. Tribal chief. 

Tarfah. Tamarisk. 

Tariq, plur. turwg. Road, path. 

Tariqah, before a vowel tarigat. Order, religious fraternity. 

Ta‘us. Sand-dune; see further, p. 393. 

Tawil, plurs. tiwal, tiyal. Long, tall, great. 
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Tayyib, fem. tayyi:bah (before a vowel tayyibat). Good, excellent, 
pleasant. 

Teh&mah, before a vowel tehamat. Hot lowland. 

Tell, plurs. él, tilal. Mound, small hill. 

Th&ni. Second; double. 

Themilah, before a vowel themilat; plur. thema’il. Pool; reservoir 
of stone ; water-hole in bed of a wadi. 

Thenyah, before a vowel thenyat. Winding path. 

Tin. Clay, loam. 

Tér, Taur, plur. atwar. Boundary. 

Taleil, Diminutive of Tell (q.v.). 

Tuwal. Long, tall. 


Umm, plurs. ummat, ummahat. Mother; often employed before a 
genitive in the sense of ‘possessing, abounding in, characterized 
by’; in Aden frequently am. 

‘Ushr, plur. ‘ushir. Tithes, on agricultural produce and stock ; sea- 
customs. 


Vali (vali; Turkish). Administrator of a Turkish province or 
Vilayet (q.v.). 
Vilayet. Turkish province, under a Val: (q.v.). 


Wa. And. 

Wadi, plurs. audiyah, audayah, auda’, audah, widyan; dual wadyan. 
Water-course, bed of stream, valley with stream-bed. 

Wakil, plur. wukala. Agent, deputy; manager, steward; lieu- 
tenant; governor. 

Walad, Weled, Wald, Wild, Wuld, plur. auwlad. Boy; son, descendant. 

Wali, Weli. Prophet, saint. 

Wagaf, plurs. augaf, wuqif. Land held (actually or nominally) 
in trust for religious purposes. 

Wadztlr, plurs. wuzara’, auzar. Vizier, minister ; assistant, helper, 


Weli. See Wali. 


Yaman, Yamin. Right hand, right side. 
Yém, Yaum, plur. ayyam. Day. 


Zakat, plur. of zakah. Taxes; export-duty ; see further, p. 246. 

Zaptieh (Turkish). Member of armed police force. 

Zaribah, Zeribah, before a vowel zaribat; plur. zara’ib. Fold for 
cattle ; ambush, hiding-place ; entrance. 

Zarqa (zargd’ ). See Agraq. 
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‘Abdul, see under 
‘Abd e 

‘Abdilli,s see ‘Abadi- 
lah tribe 

‘Abdullah (of the 
Ahl ‘Abdullah 
tribe), 318 

‘Abdullah (of the 
an Ma‘an tribe), 


5 
‘Abdullah (of the Al 
Wadi clan), 483 
‘Abdullah, Emir of 
Boreidah, 371 
‘Abdullah, Emir 


‘Abd baal (of the 
Salih family), 517 
‘Abdullah (son of 
Grand Sherif), 68 

84, 110, 355, 379° 
‘Abdullah (of the 
Subhan family), 
383 


‘Abdullah (of the 
Wa'‘zat tribe), 506 
‘Abdullah 
‘Allamah, 440 
‘Abdullah abu Ha- 
mim, 468 
‘Abdullah abu 
Lahbah, 436 
‘Abdullah 
Miskah, aan 
‘Abdullah ‘A 
Sheikh, 498 as 
‘Abdullah, Abl 
(clan), 517,522 


abu 


abu 
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‘Abdullah Beshir, 
Sheikh, 503 
‘Abdullah Dahmi, 
Sheikh, 504 
‘Abdullah Dhaffir, 
472 
‘Abdullah Din ibn 
Ahmed, 531 
‘Abdullah Dunei- 
dinah of Zebid, 
Sheikh, 508 
‘Abdullah _el-‘Ab- 
dali, 481 
‘Abdullah el-Boni, 
see ‘Abdullah 
Pasha el-B6ni 
‘Abdullah el-Ghar- 
bi, Sheikh, 489 
“Abdullah or 
a‘an Se 
Sheikh, 481 ve 
‘Abdullah el - Me- 
ta‘ibah, 401 
‘Abdullah el-Wu- 
teid, 467 
‘Abdullah en-Na- 
seyyid, 
Sheikh, 5037 : 
‘Abdullah es-Sufi, 
498 
‘Abdullah et-Ta- 
raf, Sheikh, 494 
‘Abdullah Ferthan 
(sub-tribe), 413 
"Abdullahibn ‘Abd, 


‘adalah ibn’ Abd 
er-Rahman ibn 
‘A’idh, 435 

‘Abdullah ibn ‘Ab- 
dillah, 451 

‘Abdullah ibn Ah- 
med, Sheikh, 541 

‘Abdullah ibn ‘Ali, 


iaeiaiis ibn ‘Ali 
esh-Sha‘ir, 436 
‘Abdullah ibn Fe- 
jih, 452 
‘Abdullah ibn Gha- 
zeilan, Sheikh,'493 
‘Abdullah ibn Ha- 
mad, Sheikh, 465 
‘Abdullah ibn Ha- 
miudh, Sheikb of 
the Sha‘af Rash- 
hah, 468 
‘Abdullah ibn Ha- 
mudh of Tam- 
mah, 468 


INDEX 
‘Abdullah ibn Har- { ‘Abdullah, Khor, 

bah, Sheikh, 493 39 
‘Abdullah ibn Hu- | ‘Abdullah Mash- 
jahri, 410 hur, Spells 485 
eecuee ibn Hu- ee = Sata: 

mei es-Salimi 0. useinty 
Sheikh, 247. | | Sheikh, 508 

eg ibn Hu- ‘Abdullah Pasha 
n, 531 el-Bdni, Sheikh, 


‘Abdullah ibn Ja- 
sin eth- Thani, 
Sheikh, 329 

‘Abdullah ibn Mif- 
dhil, 434 

‘Abdullah ibn Mil- 
re Sheikh, 412. 


3 
‘Abdullah ibn Mis- 
fir, 452 
‘Abdullah ibn Mu- 
barak, Sheikh, 541 
‘Abdullah ibn Mu- 
farrib, 434, 435 
‘Abdullah ibn Mu- 
hethil, 434, 435 
* Abdullah ibn Muh- 
sin, Sultan, 540 
‘Abdullah ibn Mu- 
zerqah, Sheikh, 
452 


‘Abdullah ibn Na‘- 
sah, 431 

‘Abdullah ibn Na- 
sir, 420 

ae ibn Na- 

, 436. 

et aie ibn Nim- 
shah, 436, 437 

‘Abdullah ibn 
Sa‘id, Sheikh, 544 

‘Abdullahibn Sa‘id 
el-Jabri, 498 

‘Abdullah ibn Sa- 
lim, Sheikh of the 
Beni Bu ‘Ali, 564 

‘Abdullah ibn Sa- 
lim of Wajran, 


420 
‘Abdullah ibn 
Sana, Sheikh, 467 
‘Abdullah ibn Sa- 
rah, 471 
‘Abdullah ibn Sha- 
hil, 447 
‘Abdullah ibn Sih- 


‘Abdulla ibn ‘Uq- 
ran, 410 

‘Abdullah Kauzi, 
Pasha, 505 


Raighah), 505 (of 
Zeidiyah), 
‘Abdullah Sala- 


mah, 64 
‘Abdullah, Sherif, 
406 


Abeid, Sheikh, 518 

‘Abeilah, in Wadi 

el-Hilti, 565, 567 

“Abeilah, Wadi, 
569 


‘Abeisah 390 


‘Abid (vill age), 469 
‘Abid (sub-tribe), 
402 


‘Abid el-‘A’idh, see 
Na‘man 

‘Abid e] - Emir 
(tribe), 133, 424, 
425 


‘Abid el - Manadil 
(clan), 418 

‘Abid es - Sa‘dah, 
478 


‘Abidah (tribe), 75, 
134, 139, 441, 442, 
444, 448, 464 

‘Abidah Qahtan 
district, 137 

‘Abidin, "Beni, 458 

‘Abidiyah, 444 

‘Abis, “Al (clan),444 

Abiyan, 180, 183, 
909, 213, 509, 532 

‘Ablah (village), 
565, 567 

‘Ablah, Al (sub- 
tribe), 417 

Abraham, 43, 44 

‘Abri, see ‘Abriyin 


tribe 
‘Abriyin (tribe), 


265, 269, 272, 274, 
5A6, 557 

‘Abs, 44, 55, 75, 
408 

‘Abs (tribe), 502, 
565 


‘Abs, Beni (tribe), 
133, 141, 408, 427, 


3 
‘Absiyah, see Al 
‘Absi tribe 


Abu ‘Alamah, 400 
err ‘Ali Island, 


hea ‘Alinda, 402 
Abu Alwan (cian), 
54 


Abu ‘Arish, 33, 34, 
133, 140, 141, 148 

Abu ‘Arish, Prin- 
cipate of, 32 

Abu Bekr, 117, 
519 


Abu Bekr family, 


545 
* Abu Bukrah ’, 453 
Abu Bureiz (tribe), 
59 


Abu Dhabi, 334, 
387, 548, 551, 554, 
508, 572, 574, 576, 
577, 579, 582, 596, 
597 

Abu Dhabi princi- 
eres 333, 334, 

, 600 


Abu Dhabi, Sheikh 

of, 89, 282, 325, 
556, 562, 585, 598, 
600 


Abu Dhalif, 331 
Abu Dhuras, 595, 
601 


Abu Désah (vil- 
lage), 416, 417 
Abu Déshah, Al, 
469 


Abu Disah, 468 


er-Rujeilah 
(sub-tribe), 58 
Abu Fahd (clan), 
54 


Abu Ghabeish, 459 
Abu Ghazwan, 446 
Abu Hadi, 460 


Abu Hakam, 
ikh, 413 


Abu Haleifah, 291 

“Su ikh, 439° ie 
e 

Abu Hanash, 437 

Abu Hanki,Sheikh, 


Abu Hautah, 138 
Abu Husein (clan), 


Abu ‘Isa (clan), 54 
Abu Jahilah, 475. 
Abu Jeridah, 467 | 
Abu Jubeis, 
(clan), 471 
Abu Karathah, 452 
Abu Khayyal, 138 
Abu Khaznah, 467 
Abu Kithadah, 359 
Abu Méahur fort, 
323 


Abu Mabur spring, 
312 


Abu Mashif, 460 
Abu Matir, Sheikh, 


409 
Abu Merjiik, 459 
Abu Midrih, Al, 


447 
Abu Mikha‘, 466 
Abu Milhi, 467 
Abu Mismiar, 
Sheikh, 471, 472 
Abu Mobammed 
(clan), 67 
Abu Muhsin, 472 
Abu Mugbil, Al 
ce), 
Abu Na’ ib, Sheikh, 
491 
Abu Nemis (clan), 
54 


Abu Numej, 406 
Abu Nirah, Sherif, 


466 

Abu Qutabah, 
Sheikh, 498 

Abu Radtyah , 
Sheikh of the Beni 
Yahya, 426 

Abu Radiyah, 
village-sheikh of 
Beni Ya‘lah, 475 

Abu Ramzah, 461 

Abu Raqgabah, 444 

Abu Ras, Al (sub- 
tribe), 494 


INDEX 


Abu Ras, Al, see 
Buras clan 

Abu Rasein, 440 

foe Redmi (clan), 


Abu Ruheihah 
(tribe), 59 

Abu Sahman, 461 
Abu Saja‘, 472° 
AbuSalim,Sheikh, 


445 

Abu Sirah, Al, 
family, 433-5 
AbuSarar, Bir, 443 
Abu Shamil ibn 


Abu Shenlah, 437 

Abu Sihim, 468 

Abu Sultan, Sheikh, 
460 


Abu Sultan (clan), 
67 


Abu Sirah, 138 

Abu Talib, Sheikh, 
418, 419 

Abu Tayy (sub- 
tribe), 60, 61 

Abu Thalib dyn- 
asty, 520 

Abu Tommah, 419 

Abu ‘Ubeidah, 401 

Abu ‘Ubeyyah 
(clan), 54 

Abu Zahmil, 308 

Abu Zeidan spring, 

, 319 

Abu Zenidah, 460 

Abu Zirbin, 446 

Abu Zoa, 412 

‘Abud Hareish, 447 

‘Abit, Ibn, 452 

Abyadh, 596 

Abyadh, WA4di el-, 
273 


Abyssinia, __ trade 
with, 189, 191 

Abyssinians, 172, 
201, 257 

Acacia, 67,112, 214, 
241, 257, 285, 344 

‘Adai, Wadi, 254, 
558, 560, 567 

Adam (in Oman), 
270, 271, 275,561, 
575, 586, 590, 595 

Adam, trade of, 278 


‘Adam, Wadi (in 
Hadhram aut), 
234 


219, 
‘Adanat, 393 
‘Adin tract, 291 
‘Adar, 391 
‘Adari spring, 312 
‘Adeibah, 552, 562, 
573, 598 
‘Adeiliyab _ wells, 
291 


Aden, 40, 137, 156, 
158,173, 179, 208, 
219, 233, 496, 509 

administration, 
193 


area, 199 

British rule, 42 

climate, 182, 200 

communications, 
179, 180, 181, 
509 


cultivation, 181, 
182, 205, 208 
currency, 191 
disease, 182, 208 
exports, 189 
history ,184, 196, 


» O13, 515, 
517, 519 
hospitals, 204 
imports, 189 
navigation, 201 
physical = geo- 
graphy, 179,200 
police, 204 
de 43, 
183, 199, 201, 
205, 207-11 
religion, 25, 186, 


social condi- 
tions, 185 
trade, 135, 187, 


6] b ? 
233, 456, 499, 
510 

tribal confedera- 
tions, 206, 217 
tribal organiza- 
tion and equip- 
ment, 184-6 
tribes, 509-40 
tunnel, 204 
wadis, 10 
water - supply, 
180, 182, 202, 
214, 217 
weights and 
measures, 192 
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Aden, Gulf of, 183, 
214 


Aden, Resident of, 
141, 179, 204, 205, 
542 


’ 3 
Aden town, 203 
Aden, Treaty of, 
518, 519, 
Aden Back Bay, 
see Bandar Tawi- 


yah 
‘ Aden balsam ’, 188 
Aden Cape Light, 
201 


Aden Lightship, 
201 


Aden Military Re- 
port, 233 

Aden Peninsula, 
Little, 199 

Aden Port Trust, 
194 

Aden Protectorate, 
175, 179, 183 

Aden Settlement, 
193, 199 

Aden West Bay, 
see Bandar Tawi- 


yah 
Adeyyah, 462 
Adham, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 493 
Adhamit (tribe),55 
‘Adhar, 603, ’ 
611 
‘Adhbah (clan), 89 
Adhbeibi, see Dha- 
babihah tribe 
‘Adhdah, 587 
Ad-heili, see Da- 
heilat tribe 
‘Adhfein, 564 
‘Adhib ibn El- 
Gheisim, 79 
Adhlah (tribe), 177 
veda (clan), 
4 


‘Adi, Beni (tribe), 
546 


‘Adnan, 408, 506 

‘Adnani (tribe), 240 

‘Adwan, 44 

‘Adwan (tribe), 57, 
397, 399, 400 

‘Adwan Seraeg 
of the Dhafir), 82, 
83 

‘Adwani, see ‘Adi, 
Beni tribe 

‘Afar, 549 
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Afar, Beni (clan 0 
Hamdan tribe), 


‘Afar, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the 
Arhab), 493 
A‘farah, 453 
Afghanistan, 247 
Afi, 574 

« Afif’, 539 

‘ Afkhadh’, er 
Aflah (tribe), 480 

498 


Aflaj, 32, 73, 348, 


350, 354, 361, 362, 
365, 598, 603-7, 
609, 610 


Aflaj Beni Qitab, 
551, 585 
ae (sub-tribe), 


Aftin, Wadi, see 
Wadi ‘Aftana’ 
‘Aftana’, Wadi, 
364 

Africa, trade with, 
101, 190, 221, 227, 
233 


*Afu, Abl el- (clan), 
527 
Agevl, 


tribe 
Agha Islet, 123 
Agha Khan, 507, 
573 
Aghbein (sub- 
tribe), 56, 58 
eeuunen (clan), 


Aghsalit (sub- 


see ‘Ugqeil 


(sub- 
tribe), 65 


Ahim, Al (tribe of 
the Hashid), 487, 


491 

‘Ahin, Wadi, 252, 
266, 565, 591 
Ahiva, see ‘Ayal 
Hiyah clan 

Abl, see under 
specific name 
Ahlab ed-Dud, 604, 
610 

Ahlis, Beni (tribe), 
480, 501 


Ahman Khal, 19-4 


INDEX 


Ahmar, Al Wadi 
el- (clan), 477 
Ahmari, E]-, 426 
Ahmed, Ah] (sub- 
tribe), 514 
Ahmed, Sheikh of 
‘Ashirat ‘Uqul,404 
Ahmed, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 490 
Ahmed (clan), 503 
Ahmed, — Seyyid, 
504 


Ahmed Abeidan, 


544 
Ahmed abu Han- 
ash, 475 
Ahmed abu Mub- 
sin, Emir, 530 
Ahmed abu Rus- 
heidah, 401 
Ahmed ‘Ali Sheikh 
of Khasim, 473 
Ahmed ‘Ali, Sheikh 
of the Ma‘asir, 462 
Ahmed ‘Ali, Sheikh 
of the Qutabah 
tribe, 409 
Abmed ‘Ali Dhi- 
bah, 431 
Ahmed Dabwan, 
Seyyid, Sheikh, 
491 
Ahmed edh-Dhi’b, 


436 

Ahmed el - Hash- 
imi, 504 

Ahmed el-Hayyiini, 
of the Al Sula‘- 
bah clan, 479 

Ahmed — el - Hay- 
ani, Sheikh of 
eni Zeidin sub- 
tribe, 456, 457, 
460 


Ahmed el-Hufdhi, 


el - Idrisi, 


Ahmed el-Madani, 


Seyyid, Sheikh, 
490 
Abmed_ el - Muta- 


‘ali, 


Ahmed _ el- Na'- 
mani, Sheikh, 490 

Ahmed er-Rideini, 
Ibn, 71 

Ahmed esh-Sherii‘i, 
162 


Ahmed eth-Thani, 
Sheikh, 329 

Ahmed Fadhl, Sir, 
‘Abdali Sultan, 
513 

Ahmed Feizi Pasha, 
29, 36, 162, 355 


Ahmed ibn ‘Abbas, 
426 


Ahmed ibn ‘Ad- 
wan, 475 
Abmed ibn ‘Ali, 
431, 436 

Abmed ibn ‘Amr, 
458 


Abmed ibn Dhifir, 
453 

Abmed ibn El-Heij, 
408 


Ahmed ibn El- 
Qidhi, 435 
ene ibn Fa‘ai, 


Anneli ibn Ghan- 
mi, 452 

Ahmed ibn Ghari- 
mah, 460 

Ahmed ibn Hamid, 
Sheikh, 409 
Abmed ibn Haya- 
zah, 416 

Ahmed ibn Husein, 
Sherif, Sheikh of 
the Dhu Husein, 
496 

Ahmed ibn Husein, 
Sultan of the 


Ahmed ibn Mirai, 
436 


Ahmed ibn Mo- 
hammed, 460 
Ahmed ibn Mo- 
hammed el-Kau- 
kebani, Seyyid, 
Emir, 495 
Ahmed ibn Mufraj, 
Sheikh, 458 
Ahmed ibn Muftib, 
431 


Abmed ibn Muhsin, 
530 


Ahmed ibn Mugbil 
el-Wada‘i, 500 
Ahmed ibn Mate 
‘ali, 455, 457, 458 
Ahmed ibn Qidim, 
Sheikh, 544 
Ahmed ibn Qasim, 
Seyyid, 497 
Ahmed ibn Sa‘id 
_ the Azd tribe), 
245 


q, 
Ahmed ibn Sa’il, 
452 


Ahmed ibn Salih, 
Sheikh, 502 
Ahmed ibn Shar, 
Sheikh, 40 
Ahmed ibn Shib- 
lan, Sheikh, 436 
Ahmed ibn Tugei- 
ah, Sheikh, 60 
Ahmed ibn ‘Uksha, 


468 
Abmed ibn Umm 
Shibah, 434 
Ahmed ibn Yahya 
Fari‘, Sheikh, 499 
Ahmedibn Yislam, 
Sheikh, 5-41 
Ahmed Janah, 441 
Ahmed Jatin, 440 
Ahmed Mab‘ith 
el-Kibsi, Seyyid, 
497 


Ahmed Makbit, 


459 

Ahmed Masiwah, 
Sheikh, 432 
Ahmed Muthanna 
of the Al Beishi, 
Sheikh, 514 
Ahmed Na‘man, 
Sheikh, 532 
sora Pasha Fei- 


i, 482 
Ahined Risqallah 
of the Al ‘Ali, 
Sheikh, 508 
Ahmed - Sa‘td, 
Sheikh, 538 
os Salamah, 


Ahmed Salih Shaq- 
dam, Sheikh, 482 
Ahmed Sineidar, 
Sheikh, 504 
Ahmed Sultan, 
Sheikh, 482 


Ahmed Umm Ba- 
sus, Sheikh, 538 
Ahmed Wabhis, 
Sheikh, 492 
Ahmed Yahva 
Bahr, Seyyid, 498 
Ahmednagar, fort, 

531 


Ahnitin(sub-tribe), 
402 

Ahnum (tribe of the 
Hashid), 487, 490 

Ahnum, Wadi, 489, 
490 

Ahgaf vane of 


errk 11,1 
Ahaaf, 175, i77, 181 
Ahbtalah, "Abl 
(tribe), 527 


Abwar, Wadi, 181, 


15 
‘A’ld (tribe), 603 
‘A’td (fish), 571 
Aida (clan), 47, 51 
Aida, El-, 51 
‘Rh’ idl family, 140 
‘A’idh el-Felwalli, 


436 

‘Midh ibn ‘Abd 
er- Rahman ibn 
‘A’idh, 435 
‘A’idh ibn ‘Ali, 
Sheikh, 481 


‘Midh ibn Darash, 
437 


‘A’idb ibn ‘Isa, 438 

‘Midh ibn Jabba ar, 
Sheikh, 464, 466 
‘K'idh ibn Kbam- 
zah, 444 

‘Aidh ibn Mishif, 


Pidh ibn Mura‘i, 


Emir, 140 
‘A’idhibn Mushab- 
bab, 410 
‘ Alj, 431 
‘Ain, see ‘Ain Dha- 


‘Ain, Wadi, (in 
Hadhramaut), 
114, 128, 129, 133, 
139, 219, 220, 408, 

1 


506, 54 
‘Ain, Wadi el- (in 
Oman), 267, 270, 
596 


INDEX 


‘Ain Beni Sarikh 
591 

‘Ain Dhawahir,281 
‘Ain Dhikr, 47 
‘Ain ed-Dar, 319 
‘Ain ed-Dureib,421 
‘Ain el-‘Abd, salt- 
spring, 285 

‘Ain el-Khadhra 
spring, 325 

‘Ain er-Raha, 324 
‘Ainer-Ramah, 586 
‘Ain __ esh-Shara- 
’inah, 592 

‘Ain es-Safahlyah 
spring, 325 

‘Ain Ibn Faheid, 
603, 604, 607 
‘Ain’ Ibn Musafi, 
410 

‘Ain Khalid well, 


320 
‘Ain Mugqbil well, 
321 


‘Ain Sanan well,332 
‘Ain Wakrah, 331 
‘Ain Weled Sa‘id 


well, 330 
‘Ainat (in Hadhra- 
maut), 220 
‘Ainat (clan), 51 
‘Aiga, 261, 262 
‘Aisar, Wadi, 219 
‘Aishah, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 491 
‘Aishan, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 488 
Aja, ebel, 10, 13, 
2 32, 374-6, 384- 


6, 
‘A)3j, 58 
‘alata (sub-tribe), 
52 
be es see ‘Ajlan 
‘Ajam (tribe), 546 
‘Ajam Ahl tribe), 
528 
‘Ajam Je‘eirah,426 
A‘jamab, 416 
‘Ajarmah (tribe), 
399, 400 
‘Ajeilah (sub-tribe) 
491 
‘Ajeimiibn Sa‘dun, 


82 
Fer uAcIaD), 479 


i,4 
fale ion, Sheikh, 
424, 425° 


a ae. en a 
‘Ajil (sub-tribe 
Ati, Al (clan), 440 
‘Ajil, Tbn, Sheikh 
of the ‘Abdah, 19 
‘Ajil ibn Huzein, 


83 

Ajirah Islet, 326 
‘Ajlah, Al, 449 
‘Ajlah, Beni (clan), 
504 


*Ajlin (clan), 605 
‘Ajlan, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 492 
‘Ajlin, Jebel, 397 
‘Ajma, 502 
‘Ajman (in Trucial 
Oman), 346, 570, 
574, 581, 582, 592, 


Ibn, 


‘Ajman, principa- 
lity, 333, 346 

‘Ajman, Sheikh of, 
335 


‘Ajman (tribe), 21, 
81, 85, 86, 87, 89, 
93, 286, 290, 299, 
303, 308-10, 327, 
351, 356, 395 
‘Ajmi, see ‘Ajam 
tribe 

‘Ajram, 399 

Ajuz, Ah! (clan), 
5 


23 
Akaba, 60, 97, 111, 
112, 388 


Akaba, Gulf of, 
111, 112 
Akabarah (tribe), 
540 


‘Akasha (sub- 
tribe), 405 

Akha hirah, 471 

Akhdhar, Jebel, 
10, 15, 241, 263-5, 
271, 272, 274, 587, 
597 


‘Akm, Beni (sub- 
tri be, 488 

‘Aktaf (tribe), 177 

Akwam, 


‘Ala, El-, 16, 97, 
98, 103, 113, 115. 
Alaf, 167 

‘Alaq, 610, 611 
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‘Alawi, Emir of 
Mareb, 530 
‘Alawi, Sheikh, 484 
‘Alawi ibn os 
Sheikh, 537 
sea tribe), 
rk ree Bis 

gs see oP ois 
‘Ali t tribe 
‘Alawi, see Beni Bu 
‘Ali tribe 
‘Alawin (sub- 
tribe), 61 
‘Alayah 


quarterofDh Pe, 


‘Alayah = (upper 
uarter of Ibra), 
78 

‘Alayah (upper 

a of Nizwa), 


‘Alayah (upper 
valley of Sema‘il), 
259 


‘Aliyah ee ae of 
the Al Ajih), 436 
‘Alayah( village W. 
of Bishah) 400 
‘Alayat a Mezaet' 


579 
Aldebaran, 156 


Aleitha el-‘Ameidi, 
69 


Aleppo, 46, 49 
‘Aleyyah, Jebel, 


Free 

an ee 
Ale 
‘Ali (Aqir clan), 
405 


‘Ali (sub-tribe of 
Dhana W4’il), 51 
‘Ali ee 
sub-tribe), 400 

‘Ali, Ahl (Ba Ka- 
zim clans), 517, 
518, 526, 528 
‘Ali, Al Sona 
Trucial Om 


? 


547 

‘Ali, Al (village of 
Asir), 468 

*Ali, Beni (section 
of the Beni Hadi- 
yah), 594 
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‘Ali, Beni (sub- 
tribe of Masrih), 
65, 66, 121 

‘Ali, Beni (tribe of 
Trucial Oman), 
251, 268, 547 

‘Ali, Emir of Hejaz, 
109 


‘Ali, Ibn, Sheikh of 
the ‘Abdah, 79 

‘Ali, Jebel el-, 339 

‘Ali, Sherif (of Abu 
‘Arish), 33, 140 

‘Ali, Sherif of Mec- 
ca, 70 

‘Ali, Seyyid, 
Sheikh, 491 

‘Ali ‘Abdan, 481 

‘Ali abu Mubsin, 
521 

‘Ali abu Wandi,401 

‘Ali ‘Amr, ‘Aqil, 
515 

‘Ali ‘Askar, 539, 
540 


‘Ali Ba Haidarah, 
512 


‘Ali Ba Salih Ba 
Rajib, Sheikh, 538 
‘Ali a Salim, 
Sheikh, 538 

‘Ali Bedawi of Stq 
Harlqah, Sheikh, 
482 


‘Ali Bey ibn Dhifir 
walad Dhifir ibn 
Jiri of Namas, 
470, 471 

‘Ali Bey Rida, 421 

‘Ali Bu Hamid, 
Ahl soo 

,o 

‘Ali Bu Sa‘id, Ahbl 
(clan), 527 °* 

‘Ali Da‘am, Sheikh, 
483 

‘Ali Dellag, 426 

‘Ali Dibah, 437 

‘Ali ed-Damaji, 

‘Ali edh-Dhuweihi, 
83 


‘Ali el-Arhabi, Sey- 


Sheikh, 504 


INDEX 

‘Ali et - Tubri, | ‘Ali ibn Husein, 
Sheikh, 485 110, 111 

‘Ali Fellah (clan), | ‘Ali ibn Huseini, 
454 Seyyid, Sheikh, 
‘Ali Ghalib Bey, 502 

see ‘Ali ibn ‘Ab- | ‘Ali ibn Isma‘tl, 
shan Seyyid, 482 

‘Ali Ghareifah, 431 | ‘Ali ibn  ‘Iteij, 
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Aulid Seif (clan of 
the Beni Bu ‘Ali), 


548 
Aulid Seif (sub- 
tribe of the 


greta Shirts (sub- 


be), 549 
aulad Sinan (sub- 
tribey, 570 
re Subah (sub- 


), 553 
Auled Pe bebeib (sub- 
tribe), 570 
Aulad  Suleimin 
ibn ‘Umr (sub- 
tribe), 588 
Aulid Thineyyan, 
family, 559 
Aulad ‘Ubeidan 
(sub-tribe), 553 
Aulad ‘Umr (sub- 
tribe), 599 
pete Wiidi (sub- 


, 066 
Auld Wakil (sub- 
tribe), 588 
Aulid Ward (sub- 
tribe), 552 
‘Aulagi country, 
188 


ue Lower, 516 
‘Aulaq Lower 
(tribe), oo 214, 
516, 1, 585 
Ruleais Sultan of, 
215 


‘Aulagi (tribe), 183, 
206, 213, 214, 521 ; 
see also rere and 
Lower ‘Au 

‘Aulagi Upper. 179, 
11 bi6 

‘Aulagi, U er, Sul- 
eat of, i oh, 518, 


Upper 
isi, Dis, 
p23, 529, 


er-Rafig, 
108, 110, 


aula 
tribe)’ 
516, 


vets 
Emir, 
407 

‘Aus, 44, 582 
Ausat, Al (sub- 


tribe), 193, 494 
Ausat, fannlv of, 
486 


‘Aushazivah, 610 


Austria, trade with, 
159, 287 


559, 573, 507 
Awa btnak (tribe), 
541, 542 


‘Ab- 


‘Awad, Beni (clan), 
504 

‘Awad el-Mujad- 
dad 


‘Awad ibn Haidar- 
ah, ‘Aqil, 534 

‘Awad ibn Mihmas, 
449 


‘Awadah, Al (clan), 
483 

‘Awajah (clan), 52, 
79, 391 


‘Awamir (sub-tribe 

- Of the Beni Ru- 
wahah), 588 
‘Awamir (sub-tribe 
of Sufyan tribe), 
489 


‘Awamir (Hadhra- 
maut tribe), 230 


‘Awamir (Oman 
tribe), 251, 254, 
att 271, 274, 549, 


‘Awamlyah, 307 
‘Awanat ‘(tribe), 


‘Awani, see ‘Awi- 
nat tribe 
Awar, Ahl _ el- 


‘Awaran (sub- 


‘Awazim ieee lg 
of the Buttn), 83 

‘Awazim, see Ha- 
wazin tribe 

‘Aweida (clan), 538 

‘Aweinat, 577, 593 
‘Aweinat Bin Hu- 
sein, wells, 331, 
332 


‘Aweinidh, 610 
‘Aweiridh, 97 
‘Aweiridh’ Harrah, 
62, 98, 99, 113 


INDEX 


‘Aweisah well, 310 
Aweni, Ahl (tribe), 
535 


‘Awwad (sub- 
tribe), 52 
Sheikh 


‘Awwad, 
‘Ashirah 


lib, 400, 401 
‘Awwam, | 
(tribe), 483 
‘Ayad ibn ‘Ali Hu- 
meidah, Sheikh, 
502 


‘Ayida 


Beni 
ibn Zue 


‘A ven (clan of 
ia ‘Im tribe), 582 
‘Ayal ‘Aziz tribe, 
see Al ‘Aziz tribe. 


‘Ayal Hiyah 
(clan), 582 
‘Ayal Mahrah 


ee) 557 
yal Nafafi (sub- 
tribe), 555 

‘Ayal arcu (sub- 
tribe) 

‘Ayal Satan (sub- 
renee (ere Bat W 
‘Ayeidhat : 
tet of Dam), be 
‘Ayeinah, 308 
Ayuh, Sheikh, 457 
‘Ayun (town in 


Sasi), 369, 378, 


sag a village of 
asa Oasis), 

‘Aylin es-Sirr de- 

ee 349, 366 
a es-Suweina‘, 


Arai 305 
Ayyim et-Tashrigq, 
8 

‘Ayyash (sub- 
tribe), 52 
‘Ayyash en-Na‘air, 
Ibn, Sheikh, 55 

Ayytib, 459 

Azani (tribe), 216, 
029 


Azd, 44 


Azd (tribe), 37 2-45 
‘Azeizat (su b- 


tribe), 65 
‘Aziz, Al (clan of 
be Dhawi Surur), 


‘Aziz, Al (tribe of 

Oman), 550 

‘Aziz, Beni (tribe), 
, 008 

‘Aziz ibn Musheit, 

422, 423 


Reranal a 
ites, 547, 560 

Azragi (sub-tribe), 
5 


Azza, Sherifah, 407 
‘Azim (sub-tribe), 
9 


‘Azzan, Beni 
(tribe), 550 
‘Azzani, see Beni 
‘Azzan tribe 
Azzeibi (clan), 196 


B 


Ba Bedu, Ahl, 527 
Ba_ Diyan  (sub- 


ibe), 544 
Ba Hal, Ahl (clan), 
526 


Ba Hamish (sub- 
OL 544 

Ba Henhen (sub- 
tribe), 541 
Ba Kam, Ah] (sub- 
tribe), 536 
Ba Karshum (sub- 
tribe), 541 
Ba Kazim (tribe of 
theLower‘Aulaq}), 
184, 214, 510, 516- 
18, 521, 522, "625 


645 


Bas iKrad, = Ahi 
tribe): 526 

Ba oven Ah 
Sebo ey 
Ba Lei}, Ahl(tribe), 
534 


Ba Qir (sub-tribe), 
545 


Ba ae tr ag Ahl 


(clar 
Ba Tee AbI Abl (tribe), 
523 


Ba Selahah, Abi 


itibe), 537° ia 


(clan), 524 
Ba Suweidan (sub- 


Pe) 541 

Ba Thoban, Ahl 
(tribe), 524 

Ba Thubin (sub- 
me 519 
Ba Wazir, Ahi 
(tribe), 541 

Ba Weden, Ahl 
(clan), 526 

Ba Zal, Ahl (clan), 
520 


Ba‘ad, 576, 586 
Bab ‘Ain Dum- 


mah, 168 

Siri ag 116 
Bab el-Jafar, 304 

Bab el-Jamah, 116 
Bab el-Kebir (Mat- 


ah), 258 

Bab el-Kebir (Mus- 
cat), 256 

Bab el-Kebir (Ta- 
‘izz), 168 

Bab el-Ma‘la, 124 

Bab el - Mandeb, 
Strait of, 174, 205 

Bab el-Misr, 116 

Bab el-‘Omrah, 124 

Bab el-Qa‘ah, 166 

Bab el-Qurtab, 174 

Bab el-Yahid, 166 

Bab el- Yemen, 166 

Bab en-Nahl, 174 

Bab esh-Shabariq, 
174 

Bab esh-Shadli, 172 

Bab esh-Shim, 174 

Bab esh-Shamal, 
307 

Bab esh-Shami,116 

Bab — esh-Sha‘ub, 
166 

Bab es-Sabah, 166 
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Bab es-Naghir, 256, 


Bab es-Salam, 116 
Bab es-Seil, 126 
Bab ez-Zahir, 124 
Bab ez - Ziydfah, 
116 

Bab Kubah, 116 
Bab Sheikh Misa, 
168 

Babylonia, 18 

Bada‘ah (tribe), 
500 


Bada‘j, see Bada‘ah 
tribe 

Badan, 252, 253 
Badar, Al (tribe), 
201, 550 

Badari, see Badar, 
Al, tribe 
Badayah, 610 
Badbas (sub- 
tribe), 544 

Badd el-Asis, 310 
Badh‘ah, 564 


Badi‘, 368, 604, 
605, 607 | 

Badt'ah, 586 

Badiwei (sub- 


tribe), 555 
Badiyah, 262, 275, 
276, 358 

Badlah, 436 


Badr, Al  (sub- 
tribe), 599 
Badrani (clan), 605 


Baghashwah, Ras, 


Baghdad Railway, 
39, 49, 284, 287 
Baghdiadivah, 49 

Baghlah, 286 


Bah, Al (sub- 
tribe), 423 
Bahah Rabf‘ah,452 


Bahalil (sub-tribe), 
388 

Bahan, Ahl (tribe), 
O28 


Baharinah (section 
of the Hajriyin), 
008 

Baharinah,the,299, 
306, 307, 318, 314, 
318, 319, 321, 323, 
324, 327, 330, 550 

Bahirinah Haba- 
basah (section of 
the Hajriyin), 558 


INDEX 


Bahashah 
tribe), 413 
Rahath, 400 
Bahdan, Al (sub- 
tribe), 423 
Baheih (clan), 89 
Bahlah, 271, 546, 
552, 559, 562, 568, 
570, 575, 580, 586, 
591 

Bahlah, Wadi, 271 

Bahr, El-, 412 

Bahr el-Hadri, 277 

Bahr Ibn Sekeinah 
(tribe), 134, 411, 
412, 413, 458, 474 

Bahra, 44 

Bahrain, Sheikh, 
475 

Bahrini, see Ba- 
harinah 


Bahrein, 311-25 


(sub- 


administration, 
317 
British influ- 


ence, 29, 30, 42 
climate, 312 
cultivation, 314, 

319 
currency, 316 
disease, 312 
exports, 315 
tisheries, 313 
history, 317 
ie ec 287,315 
industries, 314 
islands, 318-25, 

000 
navigation, 320, 

322 


physical —— geo- 
graphy, 311 
population, 75, 
84,313, 318-24, 
365, 581, 596, 
600, 604, 608 
religion, 313, 317 
social conditions, 
313 
steamship com- 
munication,315 
trade, 301, 306, 
313, 328 
water - supply, 
312, 319, 320, 
321, 323, 324 
weights and mea- 
sures, 316 - 
Bahrein Island,311, 
318 


Bahrein Princi- 
pality, 284 
Bahrein, Sheikh of, 
38, 290 
Bahrein, Wazir of, 
319 
Bahri, Beni (tribe), 
dol 


Bi ir, Wadi, 55, 56 
Bajil, 145, 502 
Bajil, Kaimmakan 
of, 484 

Bajil, Kaza of, 162 

Bajil, Wadi, 146 

Bajilah, 44 


Bajri, 190, 201, 
O61, 571 

Bakhah, 547 
Bakili, mosque, 166 
Bakr, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 546 
Bakri, Ibn, Sheikh, 
432 

Bakriyin (sub- 


tribe), 588 
Bal Harith, 44 
Bal Hirith (tribe), 
520, 528, 530 
Bal Hirsh (sub- 
tribe), 424 
Bal Jurashi (sub- 
tribe), 423 
Balahmar country, 
455 
Balahmar (tribe), 
132, 134, 412, 413, 
415, 430, 454, 464, 
AA 
Bala‘is (clan), 50 
Balal ibn Hasan, 
469 
Bal‘aryin (tribe), 
132, 134, 414 
Balasmar (tribe), 
132, 134, 136, 413, 
414, 115, 454, 464, 
471, 474 
Baliwanah = (sub- 
tribe), 401 


Baldan el-Habiis, 
270, 507, 598 

Baldin  el- Hirth, 
275, 563 

Baldan — el - Masa- 


kirah, 275, 578 
Balhaf, 230, 511 
Balhaf, Sultan of, 

010, 544 
Bali, see Billi tribe 
Balkan War, 355 


Baloch, 551 
Balsham, Bem 
(sub-tribe), 424 
Baluchis, 240, 251- 
4, 207, 258, 200, 


334, 340, 342, 551, 
O67 


Baluchistan, 551 
Baltis, 473 
Balush, see Balu- 
chis 

Baliishi, see Ba- 
luchis 


Bamsadus = (sub- 
tribe), 541 
Ban, Ahl  (sub- 


tribe), 509, 510 
Bana River, 179, 
182, 209, 213 
Bana, Wadi, 147, 
149, 180, 181, 211, 
480, 505, 506 
Banana, 117, 208, 
270 
Banban, 601 
Bandar — esh-Shu- 
weikh anchorage, 
294 
Bandar ibn ‘Ava- 
dah, Sheikh, 8&0 


Bandar Jissah, 239, 
255, 

Bandar  Kheiran, 
239, 552 

Bandar Mirfah, 600 
Bandar Radeun, 
600 

Bandar Tawiyah, 
201 


Banis (sub-tribe), 
54l 


Bayarah, 253 
Bagarwan = (sub- 
tribe), 54-4 
Baqi‘ el-Gharqad, 
116 
Baqjan, 468 
Bara‘amah 
tribe), 584 
Barada River, 47 


(sub- 


Barak, 136, 416, 
438, 477 
Barak, Abl (tribes), 
132, 415 


Barak, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 468 

Barak, El-, 530 
Barak, Ibn, 93 
Barakat ibn Hu- 
sein, 415 


Barakat ibn Mo- 
hammed abu Nu- 
mej, 407 
Barat, 485, 493, 
494, 503 

(sub- 


Baratamin 
ee 099 
Barath (tribe), 177 
Barawanah  (sub- 
tribe), 563 
Bardah, Jebel, 256 
Barghash, 82 
Ba- 


Barihi, see 
warih tribe 
Barkah, 248, 251, 
258, 257, 550, 551, 
504, 555, 557, 559, 
960, 562, 56-4, 573, 
O74, 578, 580, 595 
Barley, 172, 117, 
118, 136, 15-4, 182, 
183, 241, 260, 265, 
291, 204, 297, 301, 
304, 309, 377, 388, 
482, 561, 574 
Bargah, 393 
Barqiig, Al, 420 
Barr edh-Dhahran, 


310 
Barr el-Hikman, 
277, 278, 562 
Barr el-Munakhah, 
116 
Barr el-‘Oqair, 310 
Barrah, 603, 604, 
609, 610 


Barrash, Ibn, 467 
Barriyah (tribe), 


Barrad, 606 
Barzan (sub-tribe), 
84 


Barzin Tower (at 
Hil), 385, 386 
Basam (sub-tribe), 

5-44 


Basarah (sub- 
tribe), 545 

Basarlyah sub- 
tribe), 545 

Basentyah, Ahl 


(vlan), 527 
Basha, Al 
452 


el-, 


Bashi’ishah (sub- | 


tribe), 404 
Basham, 416 
Bashamah, 417 
Bashatwah (sub- 

tribe), 401 


INDEX 


Bashir el- Fariij, 
> 


Bashir el-Turman, 
402 

Bashik, Al, 467 
Basr, 604, 607, 


609 

Basra, 39, 40, 2-43, 
303, 381, 396 
Basra, trade with, 
102, 2-43, 286, 287, 
301, 3-15, 394 
Basra vilayet, 96, 
303 


Bassam, Al (clan 
of ‘Abidah tribe), 
443 


Bassim, Al (sub- 
tribe of the Zah- 
ran), 476 

Bat, 270, 577 

Batat, Ahl Wadi 
(sub-tribe), 423 

Batat, Al, 467 

Batein, 277 

Bat-ha Suweigq, 589 

Batih district, 290 

Batin, 337, 574, 
596 

Batin, El-, 357 

Bitin, EI-, district, 
293 

Batin, Khér el-, 
338 

Batin district, 285, 
290, 376, 386 

Batin esh-Shu- 
vikh, 603, 607 

Bitin River, 39 

Batinah, 15, 238, 
239, 241, 242, 2:15, 
249, 250, 251, 253, 
257, 258, 263, 266, 
363, 547, 549-51, 
504-9, 561-5, 567, 
572-4, 577-80, 
583-91, 593, 595-7 

Batinah Coast, 241, 
244, 247 

Battah (sub-tribe), 
83 


Battash, Beni 
(tribe), 552, 553, 
580, 596 

Battash, Wadi 
Beni, 552 

Battashi, see Beni 
Battash tribe 

Batiin (sub-tribe), 
5o0 


Bawah, Al (clan), 
454 


Ba‘wal, Al, 468 
Ba‘wal, Al (clan), 
437 


(tribe), 


Bayad, Al, 452 

Bayadir, 343 

Bayasar, see Bayi- 
sirah tribe 

Bayasirah (tribe), 
2 10, 251, 252, 272, 
552 


Bazar (sub-tribe), 
541 


Beans, 265, 297, 
561, 574 

Bedarin (clan), 66 
Bedaunah (clan), 94 
Bedawi, 43 
Beddar, Beni(clan), 
504 


Bedlah, 475 

Bedouins:  man- 
ners and customs, 
19-21 

Bedr, 382 

Bedr Hunein, 65 

Bedr ibn Jasim, 52 

Bedu, 43 

Bedu, Ahl (tribe), 
528 


Beh fort, 168 
Beheljan, Al (clan), 
461 


Behir, 466 
Bei‘ah, 250, 593 
Beida (tribe), 183, 
213 
Beida, Sultanate 
of, 215, 528, 529 
Beida Sultan, 522 
Beida __ territory 
516, 528, 530 
Beidein, 426 
Beidh, Wadi, 462 
Beidha, 449, 597 
Beidha Neth, 76, 


Bawirih 
& 


376, 384, 603, 607, 
610 
Beidhan (sub- 


tribe), 66 
Beighut, 594 
Beih, Wadi el-, 410 
Bethan, 413 
Beihan, Sherif of, 
520 
Beihan, Wadi, 18], 
530 


647 


Beihan district, 


529 
Beihan (tribe),521, 


529 
Beihan el - Jezab, 
179, 511, 530 
Bethan Umm Ru- 
sis, 216, 528 
Beihili, 173 
Beintinah, 335,337, 
338, 576, 600 
Beisan, 401 
Beish, Wadi, 462 
Bei‘shi, 426 
Beit ‘Ak‘ak (sub- 
tribe), 58-4 
(sub- 


Beit ‘Ali 
tribe), 542 

Beit ‘Ali ibn Badr 
(sub-tribe), 571 

Beit-‘ali abu ‘Ata- 
nah, Sheikh, 475 

Beit Allah, 124 

Beit ‘Amr ibn Mo- 


hammed = (sub- 
tribe), 571 
Beit Bekhit ibn 


Salim (sub-tribe), 
O71 
Beit: 


269, 580 

Beit el - Akbbari, 
499 

Beit el - ‘Awabi, 
fort, 265 

Beit el-Faqth, 148, 
149, 154, 157, 174, 
408, 508 

Beit el - Faqth, 
Kaza of, 162 

Beit el-Faqth el- 
Kebir, 174 

Beit el- Farah 
(clan), 480 

Beit el-Felej, 248, 


258, 549 
el - Ghail, 


Beit. 
499 

Beit el-Haddi (sub- 
tribe), 495 

Beit el - Hamar 
(sub-tribe), 571 

Beit el-Hiid, 499 

Beit el-Mal, 246 

Beit. el - Marahin 
(sub-tribe), 571 
Beit — el - Qalam 
Sets 583 

Beit el-Qarn, 546, 
590, 592 


el - ‘Ainein, 


648 


Beit 
(sub-tribe), 489 
eit. en-Nini (sub- 
tribe), 494 

Beit Hardan (sub- 


Beit: Jadad (sub- 
tribe), 571 

Beit Jashish, 480 
Beit Jerzat (sub- 
tribe), 542 
Beit’ Ka‘bdb (sub- 
tribe), 584 

Beit Kishdb (sub- 
tribe), 5 
Beit Madar, 498 
Beit | Makhayyir 
(sub-tribe), 5 

eit Masan (sub- 


Beit. Nini, 498 
Beit Qatan (sub- 


tribe), 584 

Beit Rudeidahf ort, 
274 

Beit Sa‘id (sub- 
tribe of Hamumi 
tribe), 542 

Beit Sa‘id (sub- 
tribe of Qara 
tribe), 584 


Beit Shaji‘, 458 

Beit Sherdf ed- 
Din, 495 

Beit Tabdk (sub- 
tribe), 584 

Beit Weled el-Kha- 
Ili, 587, 588 

Bekhat, 
408 


Bekil (tribe), 161, 
165, 483, 485, 493: 


see also Hashid 
wa Bekll tribes 
Bekr, 44 
Bekr ibn Tiirki,476 
Bel Fellah, Al, 436 
Bel Khasmar(clan), 
477 


Bela‘ir country, 
418 


Bela‘ir (tribe), 133, 
Sth 450, 475, 478 
He wan (tribe), 


Beled ( village), 555 | 


en- Neleish . 


INDEX 


Beled, Beni Bu 
Hasan, 560 

Beled Beni Bu ‘Ali 
Oasis, 547, 548 
Beled Hamdan,176 
Beled Khaulan, 175 

Belediyah —(sub- 
tribe), 66 

Belqa, cultivation 
and population of, 
397, 398 

Belga district, 56, 
63, 397 


Belga (tribes), 57, 
OP at 
eigawlyah (tribe), 
aot, 39 


Beni, see under spe- 

cific name 

Beqa‘ depression 

ae: of Ha’il), 
4 


Beg‘a, the(E. of the 
es ordan ), 397, bet 
me ‘In(sub-tribe), 


Ber (or sidr), 285 
Berbera, 191] 
Berg, Van den, 220, 
228, 234, 236 
Bergah (sub-tribe 
of the Ateibah), 
68, 69, 100, 366 
Berstm, see Lucerne 
Beshi fort, 174 
Beshir (clan), 58 
Beshir, Beni (clan), 
484 


Betilah (sub-tribe), 
459 


Beyyadh, 586 
Reyyin el-Jalawi, 


Bida‘, 329, 610 
Bidah (tribe), 268, 
558 


Bidahi, see Bidah 
tribe 


Bidarin (clan), 605 
Bidbid, 566, 595 
Bidbid fort, 248 
Bidit, 553 

(tribe), 


Bidtwat 

251, 

Bidwi, see Bidiwat 
tribe 

Bidvah, 343, 592 

Bijad, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 134, 462, 
464, 167 


Bil Ed, Ahi (clan), 
527 


Bil Jirfan depres- 
sion, 
Bilad Al Dhuway- 


ee ialgt 606 

ilad Al Hamid, 

606 

Bilad Al Moham- 
ed, 606 


med, 
Bilad el-Hajar, 490 
Bilad el - Hanabi- 
jah, 605 


Jah, 

Bilad el-Kharf , 485 
Bilad el - Qadim, 
318 


Bilad er-Rafi', 318 
Bilad_ er - Ruhus, 
504 


Bilad es-Sir, 262, 
263, 564, 578 

Bilad Manah (quar- 
ter of), 275 

Bilad Qahtan, 74 

Bilad Seit, 562 

BiladShahim, 269, 
591 

Bileidah, 597 

Bilih, Wadi, 184 

Billah, 550 

Billi (tribe), 35, 47, 
62, , 99, 
113 

Billi ibn Himyar 
44 


Bimah, 566 

Bin ‘Ali, Al (tribe), 
323, 327, 329, 
330 


Bin Maqla, Al 


Bir Ahmed, 210 

Bir ‘Ali, 543 

Bir ‘Atwa, 390 

Bir Ba’ir, 55 

Bir _el-‘Azab, 165, 
166 


Bir el - Jedidah 
wells, 330 

Bir esh- Shukab, 
027 

Bir es-Safah, 394 


Bir Lamas, 214 
Bir Umm Sarar, 
443 


Bireimi, 281, S74, 
581, 582, 602 

Bireimi Oasis, 251, 

281, 282, 333, 335, 
576, 581, 585 

Birk, 136, 137, 143, 
19 


, 47 
Birk, Ahi (tribe), 
428, 429 


Birk, Jebel, 362 

Birkan (tribe), 516 

Birkat a] - Asfar 
e 

Birkat el-Méz, 274, 


’ ’ , , 


Bishah, Wadi, 74, 
129, 131, 132,'142’ 
364 


ad 


Bisharra (family), 
57 
Bishat en-Nakhl, 
467 


Bishat Ibn Salin 
(sub-tribe), 4-5, 
446 


Bisher, Beni (clan), 
496 


Bishr (sub-tribe of 
Beni ‘Amr tribe), 
66 


Bishr (tribe), 48, 
377, 379, 391 


Bishr, Beni (tribe), 
134, 44], 443,444. 
448 

Bishr, see Shabtbh 
sub-tribe 

Bistan, 598 

Bisya, 591 

Bitarlyah, Sheikh 
of, 409 


Bitarlyah (sub- 
tribe), 409 

Bithor, Al, 467 

Bittah, El-, 396 

Biyadh tract, 308, 
309 


Biyiq, 588 
Bizeili, 582 
Bodu Ghaniyah 
(clan), 475 


Bombay, 548 
Government, 
193, 539 
telegraphic com- 
municati on 


Boran iia 63 
Boreidah, 14, 94, 
121, 287, 349, 354, 
369, 370, 379, 302, 
394, 396, 603, 6 
Boshar, MN (tribe), 
553 


Béshar Ibn ‘Am- 
ran, 560 
Béshar, Wadi, 254, 
250, 549, 560, 564, 
566, 581, 587, 590, 
591, 595, 597, 598 
Béshari, 3€é 
Béshar tribe 
Bo‘si (clan), 213 
Boston, 2 
Bothah, 446 
Breik, Al (tribe), 
604, 605 


Breik, Wadi, 360 
Breiki, see Yal 
Breik tribe 
British in Aden, 
179, 190, 196, 202, 
rie a ea aa 


5 
British in Arabia, 
42 
British in Bahrein, 
317, 318, 320 
British a El- 
Qatar, 329 
British in Hadhra- 
maut, 229 
Britishin Hasa,303 
British in Koweit, 


289, 290 
Britishin Nejd, 355 
British in Oman, 

eee 247, 206, 

, 278, "981-3, 

573 


British in Trucial 
Oman, 333, 336, 
339, 345, 347 

British in Yemen, 
499 


INDEX 
British Indians, | Bu Kuwéarah, Al 
122, 125,148,172, | (tribe), 327, 331, 
340, 345, 548 332 
British India | Bu Mahar, 564 
Steam Naviga- | Bu Rg a 
tion Company, tri ; 
243, 295, 31 340, 343, 345, 
Bruhn (sub- 346, 554, 574 
tribe), Bu Misa Island, 
Bu 1 alt, 556 334, 341, 596 
557, 564, 568, 583 | Bu Qarein 
Bu ‘Adhnein, Al (tribe), 251, 684 
(clan), 582 u Rabi‘, Al 
Ba ‘Ainein, Al (tribe), 603 

Bu Rasheid, Al 


(clan) 309, 318, 
27, ; 608 
Bu ‘Ali, Al, family, 


605 

Bu ‘Ali, Beni 
(tribe), 241, 262, 
276, 547, 560, 562, 
564, 568, 570 

Bu ‘Ali, Khor Beni, 


Ahi 
(tribe), 522 
Bu Bekr ibn Nasir, 
Sultan, 522 
Bu Bul , Ahl (tribe), 


528 

Bu Falah, Al (sub- 
tribe), 600, 601 
Bu Falasah, Al 
a 600, 


Bu Ghawwis (sub- 
pnibe) 571 

Bu Hamtr, Al (sub- 
tribe), 601 

Bu Hasa oasis, 326 

Beni 


578, 586 

Bu Hidai, Al (sub- 
tribe), 5 

Bu ‘Isa, Al (tribe), 


Bu Jila‘ah, Wadi, 
569 


Bu Kelbi,_ Al 
(tribe), 570, 582 
Bu Khareiban, Al 
(sub-tribe), 570, 
082 


tribe), 251, 564, 


Bu Sabb‘, Al (sub- 
tribe), 605 
Bu Sa‘d, Wadi, 


569 
Bu es Al(tribe 


115,215. 68 


3, 294 
20,532 313, 322 
Budur (sub-tribe 
of the Muhallaf 
tribe), 50, 82 
Budir (section ot 
the Muntefiq), 8 


ae cael 


Bukeirtyah, 604, 


607, 
Buker el-Hadhm, 
Ahbl (tribe), 515 
Buker er-Reidah, 
Ahl (clan), 515 
Bukr, Beni (clan 
of Beni Shihir el 
Yemen), 472 
Bukr, seni (sub- 
tribe of Dhu‘Udh- 
rah tribe), 488 
Bul Huweil, 337 
Bulhar, 191 
Bilidah, 598 
Buljarib, Al (clan), 
4 


Bulqarn (tribe), 
132, 134, 410, 411, 
419, 423, 429, 430 


649 


Bulgarn el- Yemen 
(sub-tribe), 419, 
420 


Bulgarn esh-Sham 
(sub-tribe), 419, 


420 

Bulqarn es-Serrab, 
see Bulgarn esh- 
Sham 


Bulqarn = et-Tiha- 
mah, see Bulqarn 
oe 


Bim 
dhl eas Al, 452 


Bunder, Emir, 382 
aie ah ibn Wu- 


ar,Ahl(tribe), 
a 216, aT 522, 


Bugin Pt ibe), 68 
Bur, Beni fais 
tribe), 72 
Bura‘, Jebel, 146, 


495, 499, 
Buras (clan), 605 
Burchardt, H., 


326-8 
Burckhardt, J. L., 
422 


407, 
Bureid (clan), 89 
Bureik (clan}, 79, 


Bureik, Ibn, 79 
Bureik ‘ibn Ahmed, 
Sherif, 427 
Bureikat (clan), 94- 
Bureimi (sub- 
tribe), 537 
Burhan, Jebel, 482 
Biri, 3 3i9 

Abu’l - Lif, 


Burj el-Murabba‘, 
Burjas, Sheikh of 
the Surumahb sub- 
tribe, 52 

Burjas ibn Hudeib, 


53 

Burrah, Beni (clan), 
447 

Bursheid (sub- 


Bu‘san, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 49 


650 


Buseibas, 404 
Buseirah, 59 
Buseitin, 322 
Bushire, — British 


Residency at, 345 
Bushire ‘harbour, 
60-1 


Busrah (village), 
437 


Bustard, 285, 293 
Bitah, 371 
Butanah, 488 
Buteiniyat, 609, 
610 
Buthan, Wadi, 116 
Batiibn Suheil,339 
Butnan (sub- -tribe), 
402 
Butrus, Sheikh, 405 
oe (tribe), 82, 


Buweirid, 551, 559, 
oul 


C 
Cairo, 26 
Calcutta, 201 
Camel, 24, 46, 48, 
00, 53, 5-4, 56, 61, 
61, 67. 70, 74, 75, 
17, 82, 83, 86, 88, 
91, 93, 95, 102, 
125, 136, 177, 189, 
208, 209, 227 2a 
242.2 03, 260, 270, 
282, 2 3. 204, 301, 
309, 314, 328, 330, 
339, 340, 342, 313, 
3-45, 3.46, 360, 361, 
363. 365, 372 373, 
377, 391. 419. 420, 
422, ALE, 429) 438, 
441, 443, 447, 450, 
453. 469, 477, 409, 
O37, 543, do47, 554, 
o0b, Oo1, O00, 561, 
561,568, 571.573, 
578, 583, 598 
Camel post, 46, 54 
Catha edults, 156 
Cattle, 85, 86, 102, 
136, i3P 189, 191, 
215, oO7 2-41, 219, 
253, 29.4, 301. 309, 
314,319,335, 310, 
342,343, 360, 361, 
363, 419, 420, 450, 
469. 489. 5 Dod, 561, 
564, 571, 578, 583, 
588° 


| 
506 


ee 


INDEX 


Cattle plague, 137 
Cereals, 73, 129, 
142, 176, 177, 183, 
213, 282, 335, 365, 
371, 386, 387, 419, 
480, 496, 503, 00D, 


Giak Kiittah, 604 
Charcoal, 112, 188 
Chedufau, 364 

Chilis(red pepper), 
571 


China, trade with, 
227 

Chinese, 201 

Cholera, 126 

Christian tribes of 
Kerak and Sho- 


bak, 405 
Christianity, 175, 
507 
Christians, 25, 101, 
201, 321, 397, 398 
Circassians, 397, 
398, 470 
Citron, 119, 270, 
304, 314 


Clover, 117 

Coal, 102, 189, 205 
Coco-nut, 208, 226, 
241, 280, 571 

Coffee, 24, 136, 
144, 147, 154-6, 
158, 172, 183, 189, 
190, 202, 208, 209, 
213, 233, 414, 443, 
449, 180, $83, 484, 
496, 498, 501, 502, 
507. 

Constantinople, 49, 
380, 381, 470 

Consumption, 183 

Corn, 57, 103, 115, 
118, 387, 397, 398, 
546 

Cotton, 136, 137, 
154, 174, 183, 188, 
215, 226, 233, 241 
260, 261, 280 

Cyrenaica, 33 


D 


Da‘ajil, see Da‘jin 
clan 

Da‘an, 504 
Da‘asah, Ras, 327 
Dabeiblyah, 307 

Dabeisi, 309 


Dabik, 558 
Dabwan, Sheikh of 
the ‘Anazah of 
Yemen, 498 
Dabwan ibn ‘Anz, 
Sheikh of the Ahl 
el-Wadi, 491 
Dadiyah (clan), 70 
Dafali (sub-tribe), 
566 


Dafan, 437 
Patilibab (clan), 


peas 259, 261, 
552, 566, 598 
Daghshar, Sheikh, 
480 


Daham (sub-tribe), 
402 

Dahantinah (tribe), 
004 


Dahamis hah 
(tribe), 51 
Dahamsh, 55 
Dahamshah (clan), 
do, 58 
Dahanah, 11, 294, 
389, 392, 393 
Daha iriz, 980, 571 
Dahas, Ahl (clan), 


526 
Daheilit (tribe), 
Dahlah, 606 
Dahmani, see Da- 
himinah tribe 
Dahmash, Sheikh, 
O04 


Dahna, 462 
Dahr Plateau, 183, 
216, 517, 528, 529 
Dahr, Wadi, 220 
Dahrin, 498 
Dahshan, Al (sub- 
tribe), 420 
Dahshan ibn Khu- 
dherr, Sherif, 418 
Dahyani, Sevyid 
ed-, Sheikh, 497 
Da‘j ja (sub-tribe), 
402 


Da‘jin (clan), 69 
Dakar, Ahl (tribe), 
O25 
Dikhilah, 603, 607, 
611 
Dakhlab, 511, 512 
Dae AL (clan), 


Dalali (tribe), 554 


Dalamlam, 
(clan), 503 

Daleiqivah, 304 

Dalir ibn Moham- 


Ahl 


med, 411 
Dallal, see Dalalil 
tribe 
Dalmah Island, 
337, 339 
Dam, 364, 365, 695 


Damaj (sub-tribe), 
489 

Damaj, Al (tribe), 
481, 483 


bd 

Damascus, 26, 46, 
49, 379, 381 

Damascus, trace 
with, 53, 95, 103, 
301, 360, 3&4, 390 
Dammam, 307 
Dan, 595 

Dankali, 
the, 187 

pee, O87 

Dar, 2 

Dar aL Dom (sub- 
tribe), 480 

Dar el-Amir, 208, 
509 


Dar el-Bahri, 485 
Dar el-Hivid, 211 
Dar el-Muhannab, 


508 
Dar el-Wadi, Abl, 


( 
Darah, 431 
Dara‘i, see Daru‘ 
tribe 
Darajah, 197, 533 
Darajin (clan), 454 
Daramikah (tribe), 
251, 554 
Dariwishah (clan), 


port of 


5a2 

Darb (village), 
466 

Darb Beni Shi‘bah, 
469 

Darb el-Hajj, 67 
Darb el-Jenizah, 
116 

Darb- es-Sultani, 
121, 122 

Darb = Zoheidah, 


76, 81, 304 

Daris (stream at 
Nizwa), 273 

Diris (village tn 
Wadi Fara’), 501, 
589 


Dar'‘tyah, 357, 358, 
601, 607, 610 
Dariz, 269, 580,586 
Darmaki, see Dara- 
mikah tribe 
Darr, Wadi, 180, 
181 
Darsah, 605 
Darseit, 560 
Darii‘ (sub-tribe of 
the Beni Bu 
Hasan), 560 
Dart‘ (tribe of 
Oman), 251. 267, 
271, 554, 563 
Dartsh spring, 307 
Darwazah, 587 
Das Island, 337 
Da'‘sar, 582 
Dashtistan, 604 
Dashwan, Al (sub- 
tribe), 476 
Dates, 24, 74, 84, 
86, 101, 103, 106, 
111, 112, 115,117- 
22, 136, 137, 143, 
177, 178, 188-90, 
205, 208. 209, 226, 
227, 233, 238, 241, 
242, 249-53, 255, 
2600-2, 264-6, 
268-76, 281, 282, 
285, 291, 297, 301, 
306, 307,310, 314, 
318, 319, 322, 32-4, 
325, 335, 337, 340, 
3142, 344-6, 352, 
307, 308, 360, 371, 
377, 387, 388, 420, 
AD8, 438, 443, 543, 
546-8, 552, 557, 
560, 561, 563, 573, 
O7f-+4, 575, S88, SRO, 
092, 597, 600, 601 
DathiInah district, 
184, 216, 521, 534 
Parvtd (tribe), 603 
Da‘tid, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 4195 
Da’idah (sub- 
tribe), 195 
Dactidi (clan), 213 


Da'tidivah — sect, 
480, 482, 199, 500, 


501, 503 
Dauman, Ibn, 410 
Daur, AhK(clan),526 
Dawakah (tribe), 

251, 555, 564 
Dawasir (district), 


INDEX 


32, 318, 350, 35-4, 
362, 363-5 
Dawasir (tribe), 74, 
75, 209, 301, 313, 
320, 322, 351, 363, 


365, 604, 605, 606, 
611 


Dawasir, Wadi, 14, 
75, 94, 142, 353, 
364, 422, 601,605, 


Dawiwdah (clan), 
85, 608 
Daweiki; see Da- 
wakah tribe 
Dawi ‘aia 89 
Dawud, Beni 
(tribe), 555 
Diwudi, see Beni 
Dawud tribe 
Dawwah, 580, 583 
Dawwis (sub- 
tribe), 606 
Daya’, Ahl (tribe), 
525 


Dayvinah Island, 
337 


Debbah, 492 


Debibah (sub- 
tribe), 402 

Dedwah, Ahl (clan), 
527 

Deghairat — (sub- 
tribe), 79 


Deheish, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 492 

Deilahi, 469 

Dein (tribe), 541, 
O--4 


Dein Sunum, 410 

Deigarah, 570 

Deir, 46, 322 

Deir ez-Zor, 78 

Deirah, 340 

Deiramshuma, 506 

Deiri Muflaht (sub- 
tribe), 514 

Dell, 531 

Demin, Ahl (tribe), 
515, 519 

Demani(sub-tribe), 
61 


Deraya, see Dar- 
‘Iva 

Derwish, Sheikh of 
Habiaishah, 404 

Derwish Bat-tash, 
Sheikh, 537 

Deyaba' (sub- 
tribe), 488 


, Deyahin 


, (sub- 
tribe), 84 
Dha‘ivin, 327, 331 
Dhaba, 60, 112 
Dhab‘a(Miyayihah 
tribe), 579 
Dhabiabihah 
(tribe), 555 
Dhaba‘un, Wadi, 
O15 
Dhabbah, 44 
Dhabyan, 597 
Dhaf*ani (clan), 64 
Dhafir (tribe), 43, 
76, 77, 81, 83, 85, 
122, 286, 290, 300, 
305 
Dhafir, Al edh- 
(sub-tribe), 423 
Dhafir ibn El-‘Arif, 
472 
Dhafir ibn Moham- 
med, 472 
Dhafir ibn Sa‘id, 
423 
Dhafrah, 89, 337, 
338, 576, 577, 600 
Dhahab, 416 
Dhaharah, 472 
Dhahbian, 463, 466 
Dhaheirat (clan), 
608 


Dhahi (village), 483 
Dhahi Mohammed, 
Sheikh, 81 
Dhahir, Wadi, 484 
Dhahirah, 15, 238, 
267, 271, 546, 550, 
551, 553, 554, 561, 
562, 568, 576, 577, 
081, 585, 591, 592, 
596, 599, 601, 602 
Dhahli, see Dhahal 
tribe 
Dhahr Sidrah, 598 
Dhahran, 449 
Dhahil (tribe), 251, 
555 


Dhahiiriyin (tribe), 
249, 555,593, 594 


| Dha‘i, 446 


Dhi‘in (sub-tribe), 
87 


i 
Dhakar, Beni (sub- 
trihe), 552 
Dhakir ibn Sha‘r, 
439, 410 
Dhakhirah, 327, 


331 
~ Dhala, 211, 513 


651 


Dhala, Emir of, 179 
Dhata valley, 180 
Dhalfa‘ah, 603 

Dhalim — (el- Ha- 
shir), Beni (sub- 


tribe) 454, 455, 
eR” 


Dhalmah, 603, 611 
Dham, 562 

Dhamad, 462 

Dhamar, 148, 169, 
172 

Dhamiar Arabs, 482 
Dhamiar, Kaza of, 
162 

Dhambari (tribe), 
207, 210, 531, 532 

Dhamin — el- Mas- 
‘tidah, 401 

Dhana Kuheil (sec- 
tion of the Fed- 
‘iin), 52 

Dhana Majid (sec- 


tion of the Fed- 
‘an), o2 
Dhana Muslim 
(tribes), 50 
Dhana ‘Ubeid 
(tribe), 52 
Dhana Wail 


(tribes), 51 
Dhanein, see Al Bu 
Adhnein clan 
Dhank, 263, 267, 
268, 269, 550, 561, 
582, 592 
Dhank, Wadi, 267, 
268, 553, 570, 590, 
602 
Dhar‘an (sub- 
tribe), 82, 8&3 
Dharaniq (tribe), 
see Zaranik tribe 
Dhariis, 603 
Dhiri  (‘Ayyash 
sub-tribe), 52 
Dhari et-Tawilah, 
79 
Dhiri ibn Dhub- 
yin, 52 
Dhiri ibn Fahd, 
382 
Dhawahir (tribe), 
281, 282, 555, 581 
Dhawat (sub- 
tribe), 401 . 
Dhaweihir, 579 
Dhawi (clan), 100 
Dhawi ‘Abd el- 
Kerim (clan), 407 


652 

Dhawi ‘Abdillah 
clan), 69 

Dhawi ‘Amr (clan), 
407 


Dhawi Barakat 
ane) 70, 100, 


» 206, 407, 408, 
417,419, 427, 478, 
479 


Dhawi Jizan (clan), 
407 
Dhawi 


Dhawi Mazrii' 
Talhah (clan), 69 
D i Mufarrij 
69 
Surur 
(clan), 70, 72, 100, 
407 
Thubeit 
(clan), 


Dhawi Zeid (clan), 
09, 406 


(sub- 


585, 
Dheid Oasis, 340 
Dheid Plain, 334, 
344, 585 


Dheifah, Ibn, 446 

Dheifallah ez-Zu- 
weibi, 66 

Dheigah, Wadi, 580 
Dhi Hajarch. 533 

Dhi’ab, 405 


Dhi’b, Al (village), 
sar riage) 


a ae ks 


INDEX 


Dhi’b, Al (clan), 
453 


Dhi’b, see Beni 
Shi’b sub-tribe 
Dhi’b ibn Jer‘an, 
467 


Dhi’b ibn J idhei‘, 
466 


Dhi’b Ladqam, 466 

Dhibab, 566 

Dhiban, see Kiirah 

Dhibat Al el-Jihal, 
446 


Dhibat Al Sirha 
468 oe 


Dhibin, 485, 489 

Dhibin, Wadi, 170 

Dhiheib, Ibn,’ 455 

Dhil‘a, Wadi, 453, 
469 


Dhimrah fortress, 
529 


»5 
Dhirwah, Al (sub- 
tribe), 420 
Dhiyadb ibn Mud- 
heyyin, 65 
Tanya ibn Nasir, 


42: 
Dhiyabat —(sub- 
tribe), 61 
Dhiyadn, 565, 584, 
500 


Dhiylb (sub-tribe), 
402 


Dhobeinah, 498 
hobyan, Beni 
(clan of Khaulan 
et-Tawal tribe), 
498 


Dhobydn, Beni 
sub-tribe of the 
ufyan), 489 

Dhofar, 237, 238, 
aa 262, 276, 279, 


+] ’ b] ? 
560, 562, 565, 567 
570, 579, 583” 
Dhofir, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 493 


Dhofar, Vali of, 280 

Dhéfir, 487 

Dhogorti (‘Ugeil 
tribe), 95 


Dhohyah, 434 
horan, Kaza of, 
162 


Dhrumah, 356, 603, 
606, 609, 610, 611 

Dhrumah plain, 
356, 604 


Dhu ‘Ainash (sub- 
tribe), 488 

Dhu ‘Akam (sub- 
tribe), 489, 496 


tribe), 488 
Dhu Fari‘ (tribe of 
the Hiashid), 487, 
489 


Dhu Ghazeilan 
(sub-tribe), 493, 
494 


Dhu Gheilin (sub- 
tribe), 496 

Dhu Hadeyan 
(sub-tribe), 494 
Dhu Hatim (clan 
of Ahl Razah 


Dhu Hatum (sub- 
tribe), 488 


Dhu aT lath 


Mohammed 
ibe of the Be- 
1), 493 
Dhu Mufarrih(sub- 
tribe), 488 
Dhu 


, 490 

Dhu Sukeibat (sub- 
tribe of Dhu ‘Udh- 
Tah tribe), 488 
Dhu Tamim (sub- 
anes 488 

Dhu ‘Udhrah (tribe 
of the Hashid), 
487, 488 


Dhu’ Zeid (sub- 
tribe), 491 


Dhubayyat Jebel, 
513, 814 
Dhubein (sub- 
tribe), 93 


Dhubi (tribe of the 
bY ie Yafa‘), 213, 


Dhubyin, 44 
Dhubyan (tribe), 
065 


Dhubyan, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 423 
Dhufeir, Beni 


clan), 504 
Dhufir, see Dhafir 
tribe 
Dhulah, Wadi, see 
Dhil‘a 
Dhuleim, Al, 449 
Dhuleim ibn Sha‘r, 
448 


, 72, 102, 
136, 137, 187, 417, 
482, 543 


» 048, 556, 552 
Dibah Bay, 248 
Dibai Principality, 
28 ’ ’ 334, 
551, 574, 600 
Dibai, Sheikh of, 
336 
Dibai_town, 334, 
335, 839, 340, 551, 
573, 577, 579, 585, 
595, 596 


Dibdibah district, 


285, 292 
Dibisah (clan), 87 
Didu, 551, 56 
Difa‘, 579 


Difra, Al(clan), 479 
Diftah, 582 


Dima, Wadi, 591 
Dinar, Beni (sub- 


tribe), 490 
Dira, 21 
Diraz, 319, 322 
Dirbit, 583 
Dirbit, Wadi, 584 


Dirhem ibn Yahya 
Fari‘, Sheikh, 1, 
489 


Dismal, 226 
Diwanij, 588 
Piya Abl (clan), 


Diyan, Ahl (sub- 
tribe}, 511, 519 
Diy4rnah (clan), 59 
Dd’an, Wadi, 219, 
220, 234, 540, 
541 

Dobah, 536 

Dee Wadi, 428, 


45 
Dodhah, 327, 328, 
329, 51 I, 596, 604 
Ddhah Feishshikh, 
327 


Dohat es-Salwa 
Bay, 325, 326 
ee Umm el- 


a, 327 
otha, Wadi, 70, 
Dolah, 184 


Dom-nut, 137, 438 
Donkey, 92, 125, 


136, 143, 227, 242, 


269, 294, 301, 309, 
314, 319, 335, 340, 


347, 360, 453, 561, 

564, 573, 578, 588 
Désiri (tribe), 350 

Dougny: Charles 
21, 352, 

354, 361, 370, 371, 
373, 380, 386, 389, 


39] 

})>qalah, 604 

I sFuai ‘(sub-tribe), 
obo 


e? 


INDEX 


Druze hills, 399; 
see also Jebel 


Duruz 
Druzes (tribe), 47, 
Dubb, Beni (sub- 


tribe), 
Dubei‘in — (sub- 
tribe), 52 
Dubeini (sub- 
tribe), 537, 538 


Dubir (sub-tribe), 
61 


Dugheish, Beni 
(sub-tribe, 493 
hman (sub- 


ste 0 Ibn, 80 
Dukhan, Jebel, 311 
Dukhan, Sherif, 72 


Are 55 
Duleim ibn Barak, 
93 


Duleim ibn Bu- 
kheikh, 411 
Duneidan, 492 
ma ain (sub- -tribe), 


Durb, 529 
Dureib, Al ed- 
(tribe), 134, 421, 


see Wadi 


Duriz, Jebel, 54,55 
Diis (in Asir), 137 
Dis (sub-tribe of 
the Zahran), 476 
Dis, Jebel, 476 
Duseiri, Ibn, 410 
Dishah, Al (clan), 


7 
Dishan (sub-tribe), 


608 
Dit, 268, 553, 590 
Duvvin, 585 
Duwash, 371 
Duweihah, 329 
Duweihi, Ibn, 80 
Duweiji, Ibn, 93 
Duweik, 400 
Duweikat (sub- 

tribe), 400 
Duwwam (clan), 53 


Dyeing industry, 
ter 815,226, 248" 


Dyeing materials, 
189 
Dysentery, 99 


E 
Ebha, see Ibha 
are Shems, 523 


Efe 
Effendi CEL Sheikh, 


Bggrt 18, 18, aes uae 


Egypt, tre rade with, 
101, 1 


E, tian = saa 
Gon, 364 r 
Egyptian Pilgrim 


en ibn ‘Arnan, 


5 
Eid Birki, 64 
ne hes ie Shee 
von clan), 


El, see under spect- 
Ps name 
latti (sub-tribe), 
63 
‘Elb, 215, 226 
Back 
, 201 
Elhin (tribe), 519, 
535 
Elhin, Ahl (tribe), 
516 


Elias ‘Osman 
Kaimmakam of 
Mocha, 508 
Elphinstone Inlet, 
see Khor esh- 
Shim 

Emir esh- Shibi, 


495, 497 

Enami (sub-tribe), 
Eneini (sub-tribe), 
64 


Enver Pasha, 110 
eas (clan), 51 


ari 
family), 519 
Erwi (sub-tribe), 64 
Ethla, Beni (clan), 
472 


653 
Etma, Beni clan), 
479 


Euphrates, 45, 46, 
ar 53, 60, 76, 


Europeans 148, 
172, 201 

F 
Fadhil, 59 
Fadhil, Al (sub- 
tribe), 571 


F ’el-‘Isa, 401 
Fadhil ibn Jubeis, 


471 
Fadhil ibn Mu- 
weini'‘, 

Fadhl (village), 522 
Fadhl (sub-tribe of 
the ‘Abdah), 79 
Fadhl (sub-tribe of 
Fadhil tribe), 606 
Fadh] ibn ‘Abdul- 
lah Ba Haidarah, 

Sheikh, 512 
Fadhii, Sultan of, 


209, 513 
Fadhi (tribe), 183, 
522, 581, 540 
Fadhil (tribe), 73, 


606 

Fadl, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Malik), 495 

Fadl ibn ‘Alawi, 
Seyyid, Sheikh, 
514 


Fadl ibn ‘Ali Hu- 
madi, 

Fad‘us el-Aslib, 83 
Fahad ez-Zeidan, 


aham, Beni 
(tribe), 70, 71,100 
Fahar (clan), 444 
Fahd (of the Ra- 
shid family), 382 
Fahd (Riyahanab 
sub-tribe), 401 
Fahd, Beni (sub- 
tri ibe), 5 566 
Fahd, Sheikh, 86 
Fahd. Bey, 45 
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Fahd Bey, nephew 
of, see ahd 
ibn Dugheim el- 
Hadhdhal 
Fahd Bey 
Hadhdhal, 51 

Fahd ibn Dugheim 
el-Hadhdhal, 51 
Fahd ibn Qablin, 
400 


Faheid (clan), 87 
Faheihil -(village), 
291 


ibn 


Faheihil, Ras, 327 

Fahhad, 382 

Fahhad ibn Ma‘ei- 
shah, 58 

Fahhid ibn Ma‘- 
mir, 371 

Fahimah, Al (clan), 
440 


Fahlein, 582 
Fahin, Beni (clan), 
TU 


Fahtid  (sub-tribe 
and clan of the 


Beni Bu ‘Ah), 
548 
Fai ibn Hasan, 


Sheikh, 417 
Fa‘i ibn Ibrahim, 
459 
Fa‘i Judeimi, 459 
Fa’iz, 55 
Fa‘iz (clan), 56, 57, 


58 

Fi'iz ibn Abu 
‘Arabi, 400 

Fiv’iz ibn Moham- 
med, 423 


Fi’izibnSa‘id, 470, 
471 

Fajar district, 391 
Fakhdh, 195 
Fakhin, 297 

Faki, Wadi, 526 

Fakkan, Khor, 334 
343, 556, 582 

Falah, Al (sub- 
tribe), 601 

Falib, Sheikh, 58 

Falah — esh - Shad- 
dad, 400 

Falah ibn Rusheid, 
401 

Falahat (clan), 59 

Falaij, Wadi, see 
Wadi Fuleij 

Falaj el-‘Awamir, 
oi 


INDEX 


Faleihit. (sub- 
tribe), 578 
Falit, Beni (sub- 


tribe), 566 
Fallaj ibn ‘Ardan, 
80 
Fanash, 400 
Faneitis, 291 
Fanhir, 58 
Fanjah, 556, 557 
Fankh, 582 
Fantas, 291, 292 
Fao, 290 
Fagaha (clan), 59 
Fagih, Bem el- 
(sub-tribe), 492 
Fagqir, Ahl el- (sub- 
tribe), 536 
Fara‘, 549 
Fara‘, Jebel, 375 
Fara‘, Wadi (O- 
man), 253, 265, 
266, 546, 549, 554, 
559-62, 576, 578- 
80, 589, 590, 592, 
595, 597 
Fara‘ah, 606 
Fara‘ain, 447 
Farah, Wadi (Bel- 


qa), 401 

Faraj, Ahl (sub- 
tribe), 536 
Fara) Bey ibn 


sa‘id, 470, 471 
Faraiq pool, 292 
Farasin, see Far- 

san Islands 


Faradis (sub- 
tribe), 555 
Farairijah = (sub- 


tribe of the Beni 
Bu Hasan), 560 
Farariyah = (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Qitab), 585 
Farawin, Al, 447 
Fard, 242, 260 
Fareikh valley, 344 
Farfar, 597 
Farfarah, 575 
Farid ibn Nas, 517 
Farid ibn = Nasr 
519 : 
Fariq ed-Dam, 32 
Fariq el-‘Amama 
rah, 322 
Farigq el-Budayya’‘, 
322 
Fariq Hamidah, see 
Ras Rumuman 


Firis, Al, see Fawa- 
Tis tribe 

Firis, Sheikh of the 
‘Ashirah Zunei- 
bat, 404 

Faris, son of Sufuq 
ibn Jerba, 78 

Farisi, see Fawiris 
tribe 

Farjin (sub-tribe), 
60D 


Farq, 278, 546, 549 

Farrah, 244 

Farraj) (sub-tribe), 
6O6 

Farsan 


Islands, 
144, 158 


Fartak, Ras, 218 

Fariig, Wadi, 298, 
310 

Fancah, 135 

Fashah, 546 

Fashrah, 554 

Fasht, Khor, 312 

Fath Al Bu Sa‘td, 
590 

Fathan, Ahl(tribe), 
530 

Fiatimah, daughter 
of the Prophet, 
39, 151, 406 

Fitimah, tomb of, 
117 

Fatimah, W4di, 66, 
70, 121, 122, 407 

Fatimah, wife of 
Subhan, 383 

Faitimah bint Ah- 
med, shrine of ,512 

Fatr, 245 

Fawairis (sub-tmbe 
of the Jannabah), 
568 

Fawaris (Persian 
settlersin Oman), 
251, 556 

Fawwaz, 56 

Fayadh, 598 

Favish, 4&3 

Fayyidh ibn Jan- 
dal, 50 

Fazira‘(tribe),251, 
556 


Fazirah, 44 
Fazara‘i, see Fa- 

zara‘ tribe 
(sub- 


Fedaghah 

tribe), 80 
Fed‘in (tribe), 45, 
48, 19, 50, 52, 78 


Fehjat (clan), 4 

Feid, 13, 386, 610, 

611 

Feidhah, 607, 611 

Feidi (sub-tribe), 
64 


Feihan ibn Qi‘id, 
5 


2 
Feilakah 
294 
Feisal (of the Ra- 
shid family), 352 


Island, 


_ Feisal (son of Shenf 


Husein), 110 

Feisal, Seyyid (son 
of Seyyid Turki), 
5. 

Feisal ed-Derwtsh, 
see Feisal ibn Sul- 
tan 

Feisaél ibn Sultan 
ed - Derwish, 
Sheikh, 8&3, 84 

Feisil ibn Turk, 
Sultan, 247 

Fejih, El-, Sheikh, 
451 


Fejr, see Fuqara 
sub-tribe 
Fejr (district), see 


Fajar 

Felat, Al, 431 
Felej, 241, 222, 
344 


Felej (village), 549, 
560, 590 

Fele}, Al "Ali, 340, 
DAT 

Felej Beni Khazeir, 
yb} 

Felej el-' Ah, 597 

Fele) el-Hijam, 58 

Fele) el-Hilam, #2 

Fele) el - Qabi il, 
566 

Felej el-Wusta, 561 

Fele) esh-Shak hi- 
rivin, 591 

Fele} Sedeiriyin, 
547 


Fele) Shirab, 546, 
" 505 


Fel) pits (in) Ne- 
fad), 392, 3Y4 

Fellah, 24 

Fellahah (clan),42" 

Felg, see Fely pits 

Feradissa (clan), 83 


Ferdin, Al (clan), 
444 


Ferdiin ibn Dhv- 
leim, Sheikh, 447, 


448 
Ferhin, Al (clan), 
445 
Ferhin es-Sudeid, 


80 
Ferhin ibn Suftq 
ibn Jerba, 78 
Ferhat, Al, 445 
Feriq, 426 
Fersh, 482 
Ferwiin, Al, 448 
Ferza‘, Al, 468 
Ferza‘ah, Al (sub- 
tribe), 423 
Ferzin (stream), 
360 


Fever, 120, 172, 
182, 183, 240, 373 


475 
Figs, 72, 119, 136, 
26-4, 268, 270, 280, 
304, 314, 388, 559, 
569 
Fiheidi Hamdani 
(clan), 63 
Fiki ‘Ali el-Ani, 
Sheikh, 482 
Filahah (clan), 88 
Fileit, Beni (tribe 
of Oman), 556 
Filfil (mound), 126 
Filthah well, 332 
Filitah (clan), 69 
Film, 555 
Fins (shark), 566 
Fiqdhah, 426 
ee (quarter of 
Manah), 275 
Fiqra, Jebel, 65, 93 
Firidah (clan), 66 
Firidah (sub-tribe), 
79 


Firjit, 566 
Firshah (clan), 418, 
419 


Fita, 560 
Fitnah, 557 
Fiumara, 10, 97 
Fog, 147, 182 


Forza, Al (sub- 
tribe), 476 

Fox, 375 

France, trade with, 


158, 189 
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Frankincense, 230, 
233, 279, 571, 583 
Fruddah, see Firi- 
dah sub-tribe 
Fudghram,Ibn,467 
Fudhal, Al (sub- 
tribe), 498 
Fuheidah Cae 89 
Fujeirah, 343, 592 
Fujeirah, Sheikh 
of, 336, 341, 567, 
592 
Fuleij (village), 578 
Fuletj, Jebel, 267 
Fuleij, Wadi, 261 
Fulei) Bin Qafey- 


of the Wuld Ali), 
47, 48, 51, 60, 62, 
63, 77, 100, 377, 
379, 391 

Fur‘ district, 65, 
66, 100 

Fur‘, Jebel, 121 

Fureij (clan), 58 

Furfar, in Shamei- 
liyan tract, 574; 
in Trucial Oman, 
567; in Western 
Hajar, 591 

Furfar es 
tinah, 590 

Furfirah, 556 

Furjab (sub-tribe), 
50 


Sala- 


Furyin, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 496 

Futeisit (tribe), 

Futeisi, see Futei- 
sat tribe 

Fuwiz, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 489 

Fuweihi (sub- 
tribe), 68 

Fuweirat, 327, 381 

Fuweirat, Jebel el-, 

1 
Fuweizah  (sub- 
tribe), 52 


G 
Ga‘ar, Ahl (clan), 
523 


Gabr, Ahl (clan), 
526, 528 


Gah, 158 
Gahr, Wadi, 181, 
527 
Gaj, 243 
Galla country, 190 
Galla people, 120 
Garabih (tribe),483 
Ga‘rah, 392 
Ga‘rah, see Qa‘rah 
Garhiyah eee 70 
Gawil, Abl (clan), 
526 
Gazelle, 227, 285, 
293, 375, 392 
Geilin =Dawiyah, 
Sheikh, 409 
German East 
Africa,trade with, 
243 
Germany, _ trade 
with, 159, 287,315 
Ghababin (sub- 
tribe), 269, 570 
Ghabbi, 269, 558 
Ghabeish, 426 
Ghabin (sub- 
tribe), 52 
Ghadanah, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 566 
Ghadha, 391 
Ghadhbin(clan),89 
Ghadhban ibn 
Rammiail, 80 
Qhadheifah, 565 
Ghadhfin, 597 
Ghadir, Wadi, 479, 


482 

Ghaf, 603, 604, 609 

Ghafalah (Bedouin 
tribe of Trucial 
Oman), 566, 581 

Ghafalah (tribe 
settled at Liwa in 
Batinah), 251, 556 

Ghafat, 562 

Ghafeilat (tribe), 
251, 556 

Ghafeili, see Gha- 
falah tribe 

Ghafil ibn Tubeiti, 
404 

Ghafili, see Ghafei- 
lat tribe 

Ghifir, Beni (the 
Miyayihah tribe), 
579 

Ghifir, Wadi Beni, 
546, 562, 570, 574, 
577, 579, 580, 591, 
092 
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Ghifiri faction, 240, 
251, 259, 264, 265, 
270, 274, 282, 335, 
546, 547, 549-51, 
503-6, 558-62, 


564-10, 572-5, 
577-83, 585-6, 
589-93, 595-7, 
599-602 


Ghifirlyah, 240; see 
alsoGhafiri faction 

(ihafli, see Cihafa- 
lah tribe 

Ghafran (clan), 89 

Ghai Melin, Ahl 
(tribe), 516 

Ghail, 176, 491 

Ghail Ba Waztir, 
226 

Ghail ed-Dakk, 595 

Ghail esh-Shab, 
566 

Ghaina, 410 

(zhaith, Beni 
(tribe), 251, 557 

Ghaithi, see Beni 
Ghaith 

Ghaiz, 597 

Ghaizein, 266, 561 
Ghialah, Ibn, 468 
Ghaleilat (sub- 
tribe), 402 

Ghali el - Hadi, 
Imam, 161 

Ghilib family (of 
the Dhawi Zeid), 
406 

Ghalib ibn Ahmed 
Hidiyan, Sheikh, 
514 

Ghalib ibn ‘Awad 
el-Ka‘aiti, Sultan 
of Makalla, 541-5 
Ghalib ibn Mit‘ab 
el-Qanj, 57, 58 

Ghalidh, Al, 431 

Ghalil, 563 

Ghalilah, 593, 59-4 

Grhallab (village in 
Wadi —_— Boshar), 
259, 549, 560, 566, 
086, 595, 598 

Ghalah (village in 
Shameiliyah),J34, 
344, 546, 551, 574, 
582, 592 

Ghamar, Al (sub- 
tribe), 134, 443, 
463 

Ghamirah, 459 
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Ghamid district, 
137 

Ghamid, Sheikh of, 
139 

Ghamid 

430, 473, 


Ghandbis(clan),548 
Gbenanat sO 


Ghanamat (tribe), 
402 


Ghanamin (sub: 
tribe), 61 
Ghanamiyah, 498 
Ghandnimah (sub- 
tribe), 557 
Ghaneim (sub-tribe 
and clan), 63 
Ghaneim ibn Shib- 
lan, 84 
Ghaneimi (sub- 
tribe), 92, 94 
Gbanim, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 489 
Gihantyah, Al, 475 
Ghanmah, 458 
Ghanmi, Beni 


(clan), 451 
CGihanum, Al (clan), 
466 


(ihar el-Hindi, 416 
(tharam ibn Heif, 
459 


Sel Jebel, 66, 


rf 
Ghareifah(inOman 
Sultanate), 266, 
589 


Ghareifah (in Tru- 
cial Oman), 343 
Gharfah, 592 
Gharibi, see Gha- 
warib tribe 
Gharif, 581 
Ghariyah, 332 
Gharrah, 213 
Gharriq, 557 
sheraul Island, 


(ihasasimah (sub- 
tribe), 557 
Ghasein, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 552 
(Gihashab, 546, 597 
(rhasibah, 358 
(rhassah,5 78 
(rhassin, 44, 497 


INDEX 


Ghat, 9869, 604, 


Ghatafain, 44, 408 
Ghathimah, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 491 

Ghathuyan, 58 

Ghawaflah (sub- 
tribe), 405 

Ghawamah (tribe), 
400, 401 


Ghawanimah 
(tribe), 183, 424, 
425 


Ghawarib (tribe), 
251 


, 55 
Ghayadin (sub- 
tribe), 66 
GhayéAlin (clan), 58 
Ghaytth (sub- 
tribe), 563 
(sub- 


GhayyAlin 
tribe), 568 

Ghaza ibn Shugeir, 
84 

Ghazi’ilah (clan), 
69 

Ghazal (sub-tribe), 
566 

Ghazal, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 580 

Ghazialah, 387, 603, 
607, 610 

Ghaziwiyah (sub- 
tribe), 401 


Ghazazah, 49 
Ghazi, Al (clan), 
448 


Ghazi el-Fuleita,50 
Ghaziydlah (sub- 
tribe), 401 
Ghazwah, 22 
Gheithan, 467 
Ghidabah, 522 
Ghill, Beni (tribe), 
482, 484, 505, 508 
Ghill, Siiq el-, 491 
Ghireirah, 467 
Ghishah, 594 
(sub- 


Ghi‘thah 
tribe), 80 

Ghithah, see Ghi'‘- 
thah sub-tribe 

Ghiyadh (sub- 
tribe of Hawiizin), 
94 

Ghividh (tribe of 
the Jebeliyah),47, 
DA, 55, 399 


pal 


Ghiyanah, 610 
aaa (clan), 


Ghél, Wadi, 272 

Ghor, Arabs of the, 
see Ghawamah 
tribe 

Ghor, see Jordan 
Vall 


Ghubbab Ghazirah, 
248 555 


, 249, 
Ghubbah Hashish, 
277, 278 
Ghubbah Shabis, 
555 


Ghubbah Shisah, 
555 


Ghubein, 55 

Ghubrah, 560, 595, 
598 

Ghubrah Beni Ru- 
wahah, 587 

Ghubrat_ et-Tam, 
559, 59 


5 
Ghudheif, Ibn, 466 
Ghufirah = (sub- 
tribe), 494 

Ghufeilah = (sub- 
tribe), 80 

Ghufl, 55 

Ghufl (sub-tribe), 
56 


Ghuleifiqah, 158 
Ghunduq__ River, 
273 


Ghurban, Jebel, 
- 492 


Ghurfah, 220, 229 

Ghurmallah, 415 

Ghuwar, 310 

Ghuweinam (clan), 

Ghuweisah, 546, 
O47, 595 

Ghuzi (clan), 503 

Gipsies, see Nawdr 
tribe 

Githwan ibn Mur- 
shid, 

Goat, 91, 92, 102, 
136, 189, 191, 227, 
241, 249, 252, 267, 
283, 309, 335, 340, 
342, 343, 345-7, 
377, 397, 399, 419, 
420, 422, 428, 441, 
450, 473, 543, 547, 
561, 564, 568, 573, 
578, 583, 588, 593 

(iofar, see Qafir 


Gold, 191, 302 
Gowag, 8 
Graine, 294 
Grand Sherif of 


Grapes, see Vines 

Great Britain, 
trade with, 101, 
102, 158, 189, 287, 
315 

Great Desert, 238, 
267, 277, 362-4; 
see also Ruba‘ el- 


Khali 
Great Red Desert, 
145, 146, 183 
Greeks, 122, 148, 
172 
Guarmani, C., 38 
Guavas, 270 
Gulban, see Quiban 
Gulf Coast , 284,608 
Gulf trade, 39, 40 
Gum, 24, 102, 137, 
189, 205, 213, 233. 
443, 447, 456, 583 
Gwadar, 573 


H 


Habia’ishah (sub- 
tribe), 404 

Habashi, Al (clan). 
432 


Habashi, Jebel, 
532 


Habban, 179, 183, 
280, 510, 516 
Habbin, Sultanate 


Habbit (clan), 500 
Habil (clan), 419 
Habil es-Sabt, 538 
Habili, El-, 530 
Habl, 393 
Habl (in Hejaz), 3 
Habl (tract in 
Hasa), 310 
Habl, Wadi, 408 
Hablin (sub-t ribe). 
51 


Hablein, 555 
Habshi Mt., 375 
Habsi, see Habus 
tribe 


Habiblyah, 573, 
598 


Habinah, Wadi, 
177, 364, 507 
Habir, 491 
Habis (tribe), 275, 
276, 553, 557, 599 
Hadadabah (tribe), 
251, 557, 596 
Hadadi, see Aulad 
Hadid tribe 
Hadadinah  (sub- 
tribe), 569 
Had (village), 569 
Hadahidah | (sub- 
tribe), 501 
Hadar ee vil- 
lage), 415 
Hadar fort (at 
Menakhah) ,168 
Hadash, 557 
Hadayan, Beni 
(sub: tribe), 488 
Hadayat (sub- 
tribe), 404 
Hadbah (clan), 80 
Hadbah, Ibn, 83 
Hadd (village in 
Hahrein), 313,324, 
96 


Hadd (village in 
Batinah), 597 

Hadd (village in 
Eastern Liajar), 


263, 
Hadd, Ras el-, 238 
Hadda, see Hajjah 
tribe 
Haddahbi, see Hada- 
dabah tribe 
Haddad (village), 


Beni 
(clan), 504 
Haddidin  (sub- 
tribe), 405 
Haddah, Abl Jebel, 
415 
Haddah, Jebel 
sone l 
Haddah, Jebel 


Heide 267 
addah, see Haj- 
jah, Kaza of 
Haddij, El-, 118 
Hadidani, see Ha- 
dadinah sub-tribe 
Haddar, 604, 605, 
607 


Hadeib, see Hudeib 
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INDEX 
Hadhah, Jebel,136, | Hadhramaut, Sul- 
Ald tanates of, 179 
Hadhialin (clan), 94 | Hadhramaut, Wi- 
Hadhan, 455 di, 15, 176, 219, 
Hadhar, 309 233 
Hadharmi, see Beni | Hadhrami, 220 
Hadhram tribe Hadhrimi, see Beni 
Hadhb, 448 Hadhram tribe 
Hadhdhal, family | Had-hiid (clan of 
of, 48 the Al Subeih), 
Hadhdhil, Ibn, 49, 608 
60 Had-hiid (tribe of 


Hadhdhil ibn Fa- 
lid esh-Shibani,69 
nae 560, 577, 


a Tadhin »Ahl (tribe), 
515 


Hadhinah, 521 
Hadhtrah, 251 
Hadhiyah, Ibn, 475 
Hadhrah, 286, 314 
Hadhram, Beni 
(tribe), 557, 566 
Hadhramaut, 148, 
172,179, 196,217— 
86, 461, 571,575 
administration, 
229 


climate, 219, 233 
communications, 


cultivation, 221, 
226, 235, 543 
currericy, 208 
diseasé, 
education, 231 
emigrants from, 


e0- 
ae ait 
ae 43, 


932-5, 540 
religion, 231 
social condi- 

tions, 222 
trade, 137, 227, 

232, 233 
towns, 232 
tribes, 229, 230, 

540-6 
water - supply, 

219, 226, 227, 

233° 


weightsand mea- 
sures, 228 
Hadhramaut coun- 


try, 193 


the Beni Kha- 
dhir), 607 

Hadi (clan of the 
Shabib), 89 

Hadi (sub-tribe of 
the ‘Ajmin), 87 
Hadi, Ahl (clan), 
523, 526 

Hadi, see Hidiyin 
tribe 

Hadi abu Hadtyab, 
Sheikh, 460 

Hadi abu Shihah, 
Sheikh, 481 

Hidi ibn Ahmed 
el-Heij, Sheikh, 
506 


Hadi ibn Er-Rabh, 
Sheikh, 479 

Hadi Ahmed, 
Sheikh, 409 
Hadi Abmed ibn 
‘Abdu,Sheikh,409 
Hadi ‘Ali, Sheikh, 


508 
Hadi Lidin Allah 
wiamily), 163 
adi Yahya, 
Imam, 151 
Hadid, Ibn (sub- 
pipe 402 
Hadithah el-Khu- 
Teishah, Sheikh, 


56, 58 

Hadiyah (village), 
503 

Hadtyah (tribe), 55 


iyah, en} 
(sub. tribe), 594 
Hidiyin (tribe), 
558 


Hadra, Al (clan), 
469 


Hadrian, 482 

Hafa, shrine at,512 

Hafah, 279, 280 

Hafaj, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 488 


Tt 
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Hafar wells, 293 
Hafat, 280, 236 
Hafeinah, 610 
Hafeir, 143 

(sub- 


Hafeitat 
tribe), 593 
oe Wadiel-, 475 
afit (village), 581, 
ane (village) 
Hafit, Jebel, 281 
Hafnah, 387, 610 
Haib (clan), 67 
aidar ibn 
Rawwiaf, 472 
Haidar ibn Huv- 
neish, 71 
Haidarabad, 213, 
222, 545 


Haidarabad,Nizam 
of, 229, 545 
Haidarah, Ahl 
(clan of the Ahl 
Ahtalah), 527 
Haidarah, Ahl 
(clan of the Ahl 
Mansiir), 526 
Haidarah, Ahl 
cen of the Ahl 
a Selihah), 527 
Ahl 


Er- 


Haidarah, 
(tribe of the 
Lower ‘Aulaqi), 


528 


‘Haidarah Mansar, 


Ahl (tribe of the 
Fadhli), 532 
Hiv’il, 13, 24, a 
29-31, 76, 

106, 371, 375, 71. 
81, 384, 386, 390, 
392, 610 
Ha’il, Emir of, 32, 
111, 119, 355, 373, 
37 


4 
Hi’imah, Wadi el-, 
River, 275 
Aa’ ir, 607, 610 
Hais (town in 
Yemen), 174 
Haisibn Mijlad, 51 
Haj, Kaza of, 162 
Haj Bal Qabrein, 
218 


Hajar (tribe), see 
Beni Hajar 

Hajar, Beni(tribe), 
85, 87, 286, 299, 
303, 308, 310, 327, 


606 
‘Hajar’ date, 234 


658 
Hajar district, 242, 


267, 562,505, 595 ; 
see also astern 


and Western 
Hajar 
Hajar, Eastern, 


238, 254, 259, 551, 
595, 507-00, 564, 
506, 570, 575, 576, 
578, 5M), 582, 583, 
586, 591, 595, 596 
Hajar (in) Aden 
Protect vurate),520 
Hajar el-Yemen, 
483, 484, 507 
Hajar Hills, 266, 
267; see also 
Eastern and 
Western Hajar 
Hajar, Khor el-, 
268 
Hajar, Wadi el-, 
513 


Hajar watershed, 
239 
Hajar, Western, 


238, 250, 263, 516, 
547, 549-51, 553- 
T, 559, 561, 565, 
567, 509, 570,572- 
4, 576, 577, 579, 
O86, 987, 590-2, 
596, 597 
Hajarah (in Aden 
Protectorate), 
529, 533 
Hajarah desert. (in 
Koweit  Sultan- 
ate), 203 
Hajarein (town in 
Hadhramaut), 
229, 545 
Hajarein (village 
in Trucial Oman), 
Hajari (sub-tribe 
of the Juheinah), 
6-4 


Hajari, see Hajri- 
yin tribe 
Hajarivah, 
of, 162 
Hajarlyah (tribe), 

532 


Kaza 


Hajawi (sub-tribe 
of the Naj‘u), 1 
Hajeilah, 151, 168, 
483, 502 
Hajeirah, 489, 572, 


odd 
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Hajir (village), 566, 
587, 591, 598 

Hiajir, see 
Hajar tribe 

Hajj, 28, 423; see 
also Pilgrimage 

Hajj, Baghdad, 380 

Hajj, El-, Sheikh, 
498 

Hajj el-Kabs, 
Sheikh, 505 

Hajj, Emir el-, 26, 
449 


Beni 


Hajj road, 105, 111 

Hajj, Shiah, 380 

Hajjah, 484-8, 193, 
49 

Hajjah, Kaimma- 
kam of, 499, 508 

Hajjah, Kaza of, 
162 


Hajjah (tribe), 484 
Ha)j4j (sub-tribe), 
ol 


Hajj, 28 

Hajrat esh-Sheikb, 
562 

Hajriyin (tribe), 
276, 557, 558, 568 

Haju, Kaza_ of, 
162 

Haju, see Hajawi 

Hayjur, 501, 505 

Hajur  el-Yemen, 
see Hajar 

Hakaba, 529, 530 

Hakim ibn Muheid 
ibn Nawwif, 52 

Hakim ibn = Qei- 
shish, 49, 52 

Hakim Shera‘i, 493 

Hakli, 583 

(sub- 


Hal Badr 
tribe), 599 

Hal bu Ghafeilah 
(sub-tribe), 599 
Hal bu Hadi (sub- 
tribe), 555 

Hal bu Ma‘mar 
(sub-tribe), 599 

Hil bu Matani 
(sub-tribe), 560 

Hal Hadam (sub- 

pape) 999 

Hal Hindi (sub- 
tribe), 599 

Hal Khamis (sub- 
tribe), 555, 599 

Hal Mahisib (sub- 
tribe), 599 


Hal Mohammed 
(sub-tribe), 555 
Hal Muharram 


(sub-tribe), 599 
Hal Minis (sub- 
tribe), 599 

Hal Mushin (sub- 
tribe), 599 

Hal Sina’u (sub- 
tribe of the Al 
Wahibah), 599 
Hal Sina’u (sub- 
tribe of the Hirth), 
563 
‘Umr (sub- 
tribe), 560 
Halabah, 471 
Hilah (hamlet), 
324 

Hilah Bin Anas 
(village), 313, 318 
Halahalah (clan), 
400 


Halaihil, 557 
Halilamah (tribe), 
508 


Halasa (sub-tribe) 
405 
Halat abu Mahur, 


23 
Hilat, see Hilah 


Halat Umm el- 
Beidh, 324 
Haleisibn‘Ufeisan, 


Haleitin well, 332 

Halévy, Joseph, 
364, 7 

Halfah, 564, 566 

Halfein, Wadi, 238, 
271, 274 

Hali, 424, 477 

Hali, Ahl (tribal 


confederation), 
133, 424 

Hali district, 130, 
136, 137 

Hali, Jebel, 144 
Hali_ point, 143, 
144 


Hali (tribe), 450, 
475 


Hallah, 576 

Hallami, see Hala- 
lamah tribe 

Halreish, Sheikh, 
542 

Haltantyah Island, 
282 

Halwa, 273 


Ham, Wadi, M1, 
575, 579, 584, 591, 
592, 601 
Hamad, Al (tribe), 
251, 559 
Hamad ibn Aida, 
53 


Hamad desert, 9, 
18, 46, 50, 43, ©, 
90, 92, 94, 387: 
tribes of the, 43, 
45 


Hamadat (tribe), 
607 


Hamadi, see Al 
Hamad tribe 
Hamadi (sub- 
tribe), 63 
Hamiaidin (clan), 59 
Hamam (village in 
Saham), 578 
Hamim, Al (clan), 
437 
Hamam, Khor el-, 
556, 592 
Hamimah, W4di, 


Hamar, 391 
Hamar (town in 
Afli)), » OH, 


Hamarah, 410 

Hamburg- Amerika 
line, 315 

Hamd ibn Qam(‘an, 


Hamdan, 44 
Hamdan (Qabtin 
tribe), 484 
Hamdin (clan of 
the Al Hasan), 645 
Hamdan (clan of 
the Wuld ‘Ah), 
51 

Hamdan, Al (clan 
of the ‘Abidab), 
443, 444 

Hamdan, Beni 
(clan of the 
Sahar), 50-4 
Hamdin Beni ‘Ah 
(clan), 500 
Hamdin el-Jirti, 
Sheikh, 504 
Hamdan el- Yemen 


section of the 
amdan = tribe), 
484 


Hamdin esh-Shim 
(section of the 


Hamdan _ tribe), 

484 

Hamdan ibn Zeid 
el - Khalifah, 
Sheikh, 337 

Hamidani (clan), 63 

Hamdh, Wad1, 98, 


113 
ed Aah (tribe), 


Hameidat (clan of 
the Al Subeih), 
332, 608 

Hameidhah, 274, 
549 

Hameirah, 597 

Hamid (of the Ahl 
‘Abdullah), 518 

Hamid (of the Ahl 
Ma‘an), 519 

Hamid (clan of the 
Aghbein), 55, 58 

Himid, Sheikh of 
the ‘Ashtrah Ke- 
fiwin, 404 

Hamid, Ahl (tribe), 
528 


Hamid, Al (sub- 
tribe), 606 
Hamid, Beni 
(tribe), 559 
Hamid bu Mansur, 
Ahl (sub-tribe), 
536 
Hamid el-Hihi, 79 
Hamid, Emir of 
Harib, 530 
Hamid ibn ‘Abd 
el-‘Aziz, Sheikh, 
346 
Hamid ibn Nasir 
abu Kateyan, 511 
Hamid ibn Qu- 
weit, 52 
Hamid, Sheikh,318 
Hamid, son of 
Emir Ifusein abu 
El-Qeisi, 530 
Ffamidi, 501 
Flamim, 120 
Hamin, Al (tribe), 
541, 514 


Hamim, Beni 
(tribe of Oman), 
509 


Hamtim, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Ruwahah), 588 

Hlamtni, see Bem 
Hamim tribe 
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Hamitrat (clan), 582 
Hammad, Sheikh, 


Hammad, Beni 
tribe), 251, 559 
ammad — el-Har- 
hashi, 401 

Hammad ibn Ri- 
shid(sub - tribe),87 

Hammad tribe, see 
Khurshin — sub- 
tribe 

Hammadi, see Beni 
Hammad tribe 

pees 462 ) 
anumam (village), 
549 ee 


Hammim, Ahl 
Sat onary 511, 519, 
24, 529, 534 
Hammim desert, 
020, 530 
Hammim  el-A‘ li, 
581 
Hammamid (sub- 
tribe), 51 
Ham Mazyvid, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 504 
Hamra (town in 
Oman), , O46 
Hamra (village in 
Aden _ Protecto- 
rate), 511 
Hamra (village in 
Asir), 449 
Hamra, Jebel, 554 
Hamrah (clan), 87 
Hamran (in Dho- 
fir), 
Hamran (sub- 
tribe), 608 
Hampi, 487 
Hamrtyah, 345, 
581, 582, 597 
Hamrtyah, Sheikh 
of, 336 
Hamsa ibn Mo- 
hammed, Sheikh, 
13 


Hamid, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 59-4 
Hamud, — Sherif, 


Kaimmakam _ of 
Loheia, 497, 506 
Hamid, Sherif, 
Sheikh of Hesu, 
473 

Hamid es-Subhian, 
see Hamid ibn 
Subhan 


Hamiid ibn Mo- 
hammed, Sheikh 
of Shijr, 413 
Hamiid ibn Mo- 
hammed, Sheikh 
of the Rada‘ah, 
502 

Hamid ibn Nasir 
ibn Mabkhiit, 487 
Hamid ibn Sub- 
hin, 378, 382, 383 
Hamitid ibn = Su- 
weit, Sheikh, 8&2, 
83 


Hamid ibn *Ubeid, 
382 


Hamudel Al 
(clan), 548 

Hamudh well, 292 
Hamidiyin (sub- 
tribe), 593 
Hamumi (tribe), 


230, 541, 542, 
543-5 

Hamzah, tomb of, 
116 


Hamzah, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 490 
Hanabijah = (sub- 
tribe), 605 
Hanibijah —(vil- 
lage), 365 
Hanad, 528 


Hanidhilah (tribe), 
559 

Hanash, Ahl 
tribe), 53-4 
anash, Ahl (clan 
of the Ah] Ma‘an), 
523 

Hanash, Al (clan of 
the Rijal el-M'‘a), 
460 

Hanash, Ibn, 467 

Hanash ibn Jara- 
wish, 420 

Hanash ibn Mas- 
‘adi, 460 

Hanash ibn Qara- 
wish, 479 

Hanatish Dhawi 
‘Atiyvah (clan), 69 

Haniatiyah  (sub- 
tribe), 52 

Hanbali School of 
Sunnism, 26, 73, 
74, 86, 88, 252, 
345, 5.46, 517, 556, 
579, 582, 594, 595, 
601 


Tt2 
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Handhali, see Ha- 
nadhilah tribe 

Haneidhil _ wells, 
292 

Haneini wells, 312, 
319 

Haneish, Al (sub- 
tribe), 606 

Haneish ibn ‘Ab- 
lah, 423 

Hanifah, Beni, 44 

Hanifah (district), 
356, 357 

Hanifah, Wadi, 10, 
26, 319, 356, 357, 
359, 360, 362, 603, 
604, 607, 610 
Hanifi School of 
Sunnism, 177, 186 
Hanjim Island ,600 
Hansi, 577, 591 

Hagilah, 581 


Hagilah, Wadi, 
344 
Haradhah, 607, 609 


Haradi, 579 

Harafis (sub-tribe), 
400 

Haria’id 


(sub- 
tribe), 401 
Harajah, 448, 449 
Haram, 27, 28, 116 
Harameain, 99 
Haramilah  (sub- 
tribe), 549 
Harash, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 493 
Harasis (tribe), 559 
Hirat el - Jabah, 
562, 590 
Harathmah, 605 
Hariiwi (sub-tribe), 
402 
Haraz, Emirate of, 
507 
Haraz, Jebel, 502 
Haraz «istrict, 155, 
499, 506, 507 
Harazi, Beni (clan), 
03 


Harb (tribe), 20, 
25, 35, 44, 62, 63: 
64, 65; 68, 70, 71, 
77, 83, 93, 100, 
104, 107, 108, 110, 
111, 121, 122, 133! 
377, 379, 407, 478, 
606, 607 
Harb, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 566 
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Harbab, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 492 

Harbarah hill, 270 

Hardaba River,212 

Hare, 285, 293, 392 

Hareimlah, 959, 
603, 606, 607, 610, 
611 

Hareiri (sub-tribe), 
63 


Harfah, 495 
Harfash, 447 
Harib district, 407 
Harib Ayya, 
Sheikh, 409 
Harig, see Harlq 
Harlj, see Hariq 
Harlm, Jebel el-, 


Harlq district, 14, 
32, 68,7 15, 348, "950, 
362, 365, 603, 606, 
607, 609, 610 

H ariq-H autah dis- 
trict, 361 

Harir, Jebel, 513, 
514 


Hirith, Al (sub- 
tribe), 434, 451, 
452 


Hirith, Beni (clan), 
48-4 


Harithi, see Hirth 
tribe 
Harithtyah, 562 
Harmah, 603, 607, 
610, 611 
Harmalah, 433 
Harmul, 597 
Harrah, 11, 12, 98 
Harrah  Kheibar, 


see Kheibar 
Harrah 

Harrar, 190 

Har ris, Beni 


tribe), 266, 559 
arrash, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 490, 492 
Harrisi, see Beni 
Harris tribe 
Harin, Beni (clan), 
503 


Haran er-Rashld, 
91, 92 

Hasa Oasis, 32, 84, 
86, 279, 304, 550 
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Hasa, 14, 20, 284, 
297-311 
climate, 298, 306 
communications, 
299, 303, 309, 
333 
cultivation, 301, 
currency, 301 
disease, 306 
exports, 301 
history, 29, 39, 
40, 85, 299, 302, 
310, 355, 356, 319 
imports, 301 
industries, 301 
navigation, 307, 
308, 311 
physical _—_geo- 
graphy, 298 
population, 73, 
7), 86-8, 94, 
299, 306-9, 365, 
608, 609 
religion, 25, 299 
social condi- 
tions, 300 
trade, 301, 307 
wadis, 10 
water - 301 rly, 
298, 
307- 10 
weights and mea- 
sures, 302, 306 
Hasabar, 498 
Hasan (the Pro- 
pes grandson), 
3, 100, 406 
Hasan (clan of the 
Shabib), 89 
Hasan (sub-tribe of 
the Jebeliyah), 55 


Hasan ‘Abdullah, 
Sheikh, 502 
Hasan abu Man- 


dil, Sherif, 417, 
418 
Hasan abu Zah- 
rah, 454 
Hasan Ahmed es- 
Sulh, Sheikh, 483 
Hasan, Al (clan of 
the Al Mahdi), 71 
Hasan, Al (clan of 
the Beni Khalid), 
85, 608 
Hasan, Al (tribe of 
Dawiasir), 605 
Hasan ‘Ali Tha- 
wab, 409 


Hasan, Beni (clan 
of the Zahran 
tribe), 477 
Hasan? Beni (tribe 
of Asir), 133, 141, 
408, 427, 478 
Hasan, Beni (tribe 
of the Belqawt- 
Phau 399, 400 
asan, Beni (tribe 
of Hadbramaut), 
542 
Hasan, Beni (tribe 
of the Jebeliyah), 
47, 53 
Hasan, Beni (tribe 


of Oman),258,553, 
559 

Hasan en- Ni‘mi, 
Seyyid, 459 
Hasan es -Sa‘Id, 
Sheikh, 427 
Hasan Fasikh, 
Sheikh, 488 
Hasan Ghebeish, 


Sheikh, 425 

Hasan ibn Ahmed, 
Sheikh of Sabt el- 
RKiyad, 425 
Hasan ibn Ahmed, 
Sheikh of the 
Azraqi, 514 

Hasan ibn Ahmed, 
Al(sub-tribe), 427 

Hasanibn ‘Ah, Vali 
of Asir, 140, 433 

Hasan ibn ‘Ahi, 
Sheikh of the Al 
Yazid, 435 

Hasan ibn Husein, 
Sherif, 427 

Hasan ibn Jad, 
Sheikh, 61 

Hasan ibn Khidhr, 
Sheikh, 477, 478 

Hasan ibn Mas‘id, 
45-4 

Hasan ibn Matar, 
Sheikh, 473, 474 

Hasan ibn Mo- 
hammed, Sheikh 
of the Al Khair, 
479 

Hasan ibn Moham- 
med el - Kibsi, 
Seyyid, 498 

Hasan ibn = Mu- 
ta‘ali, 459 

Hasan ibn Zubein, 
400 


Hasan Kumalli,4&1 

Hasan Mubarak, 
Sheikh of Umm 
Faza‘, 508 

Hasan Rish, Sheikh 
of El-Jiz, 508 

Hasan Riza Bey, 
78 

Hasan, Seyyid el-, 
461 


Hasan, Sheikh of 
the Bashatwah, 
401 
Hasan Shijeifi, 426 
Hasan, sun of Lesh- 
rab, 530 
Hasan, son of Mo- 
hammed abu Nu- 
mej, 407 
Hasan Sih, eae 
Hasan, W adi 
181, 310,213 
Hasanah (sub- 
tribe of the Wuld 
Ali), 45, 46,51, 34 
Hasanah’ (tribe of 
the Oleh confede 
ration), 585 
Hasani (tribe), 216 
Hasani, see Beni 
Bu Hasan tribe 
Hasani Island, 114 
Hasat district, 74 
Haseifin, 551, KO 
Haseifin Str el- 
Balush, 551 
Haseifin Sar el- 
Khazeimit, 573 
Hasefin Sur er- 
Rivavisab, 587 
Haseisah, 513 
Haseyvin (clan),87 
Hashabirah (tribe), 
485, 505 


Hashial, Ibn, 
Sheikh, 465 

Hasheish, Beni 
(tribe), 485 

Hishid country, 
4280, 485-7, 443, 
494 

Hashid (tribe), 1¢1, 
165, 170, 487, 403, 
500, 503; see aise 


Hashid wa Bekil 
Hishid wa Bekil 
(tribes), 149, 403, 
485,496; see als? 
Hiashid ard Bekil 
Hashim (chan), 59 


Hashim, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Ruwahah), 588 

Hashim, Beni(sub- 
tribe of the Dhu 
Husein), 496, 498 

Hashim, Beni, see 
Hishm tribe 

Hashim ibn ‘Ubeid, 
418 


Hashimi, see Ha- 
washim tribe 

Hashimi, see Hishm 
tribe 

Hashiyah, 107 

Hasi, 604 

Hasik, 278 

Hasiki, 584 

Haskiyah Island, 
283 


Hasniniyah (sub- 
tribe), 71 

Hasrit (tribe), 
560 

Hasriti, see Has- 


rit tribe 
Hassin, Al (clan), 
469 


Hassin, Khor, see 
Khor Khuweir 

Hassis, 582 

Hasun, 604, 607, 
611 

Haswini (clan), 64 

Hat, 546 


Hat.n, 604, 609 
Hatatimah = (sub- 
tribe), 599 


Hatheil, see Hud- 
heil 

Hiatim, Ahl (tribe), 
536 


Hatim, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Anis), 
482 

Hatim, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Dhu 
Mohammed), 494 

Hatrah, 78 


Hatta, Wadi, 266, 
339, 569, 581, 
099 

Hattab, 404 

Hatth, 558 

Hatum, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 490 

Haul, see ‘Alqam 


el Hal tribe 
tee (sub-tribe), 


ee 
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Haurah, 229, 543, 
545 
harrahs, 


99 

Hauriin, Jebel, 54, 
57, 322, 397 

Hauriin, Wadi, 47, 
48, 53 

Hausa, 90 

Haushabi, chief of 
the, 206, 210 

Haushabi country, 
197, 533 

Haushabi (tribe), 
179, 183, 185, 197, 
207, 208, 210, 532, 
533 


Haurin 


Hausini, see Hawa- 
sinah tribe 
Hauta, 467 
Hautah (district in 
Nejd), 603, 606, 


Hautah nda of 
Terim) 

Hautal (town in 
Hadhramaut 
Wadi), 233 

Hautah on in 

, 603, 

604, 606, 607, 609, 


Hautah (town in 
Wahidi Sultan- 
ate), 230 

Hanti, Ahl el- (sub- 
tribe), 536 

Hawiatil, Ah} (clan), 
525 


Hawiafir (sub- 
tribe), 585 

Hawiajiri, oo4, 
576 


Hawl,Beni(tribe), 
| 561 


Hawali, see Beni 
Hawal tribe 


Hawimid = (sub- 
tribe), 561 —- 
Hawamil (sub- 
tribe), 601 
Hawiqinah (sub- 
tribe), 562 
Hawash, Sheikh, 
417 


Hawishim (tribe), 
561 


Hawisinah (tribe), 
251, 252, 266, 561, 
598 


_ Haweidi 


Hawisinah, Wadi 
el-, 252, 266, 531, 
597 

Hawitimah (clan 
of the Abu Ru- 
heihah), 59 

Hawatimah (clan 
of the Dhawi Ba- 
rakat), 418 

Hawawshah (clan), 
59 


Hawizim _—_(sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Murran), 501 

Hawizim = (sub- 
tribe of the Dbu 
‘Udhrah), 488 

Hawéazin (sub-tribe 
of the BeniSalim), 
65 


Hawazin (sub- 
tribe of the Sha- 
wabkah), 401 

Hawizin (tribe of 
Jebel Shammar), 


Hawazin (tribe of 
Koweit),92,93,94, 
286, 294, 299, 309 

Hawazin ibn Qeis 
ibn Mudhar, 44,75 

(tribe), 


Haweil, 562 
Haweishan (tribe), 
603 


Hiwi, Ibn, 93 
Hawwah (sub- 
tribe), 479 

Haya, Beni (tribe), 
251, 561 

Hayi’i, see Beni 
Haya 

Hayat, 607, 609 
Hayizah ibn Ha- 
san, Sheikh, 417 
Hayim, Al (sub- 
tribe 490 

Hayiul, Wadi el-, 


569 
Hayyah Al (clan of 
the Beni Khalid), 


85 
Hayyah, Al oe 
in Asir), 

Hayyal, OT 
Hayyian 
tribe), 87 
Hayyan el-Ka‘ka* 
ibn Ghoshm, 50 


(sub- 
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WP 38 3 Neon ago" 
610 
Haza‘, Ibn, 452 


Haza‘ ibn Aqrab, 
83 
Haza‘ ibn Bugheir, 
52 


Haza‘ ibn Fuzan, 
Sherif, 427 

Haza‘ ibn Muthib, 
52 


Haza‘ Qasim, 
Sheikh, 538 
Hazam (Bedouin 
encampment in 
Hasa), 304, 305 
Hazam (village in 
district of Wadi 
Sebei‘), 604 
Hazam (village in 
Oman), 265, 580, 
600 

Hazizinah  (sub- 
tribe), 603 

Hazeim tract, 291, 


292 
Hazim, Beni (clan), 
S04 


Hazimah ibn Mo- 
hammed, 471 

Hazimi (clan), 63 

Hazm, 1 

Hazra, Al (clan), 
466 


Hebeish, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 494 
Heid (in Qasim), 
604 


Heid Gamrah, 536 
Heid Hadhinah, 


520 
Heid Hadhinah 
e, 521 
Heid Herff, 516 
Heid Jehur, 520 
Heid Keneb, 520 
Heid Maran, 536 
Heid Rafal, 522 
Heid Kaham, 526 
Heid Salr, 526 
Heid Shiiq, 523 
Heid Sumr, 536 
Heid Thuwwah, 
536 
Heid Wajr, 536 
Heidar, see Hadar 
fort 
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Heidi, see Huyitid 
tribe 

Heidiyah, Sultan of 
the Fadhh, 531 

Heif, 467 

Heif 
464, 467 

Heifah, 495 

Heifal, 598 

Hei), Ibn El-, 497, 
506 


Heil(in Dhahirah), 
562 

Heil (in Shameill- 
yah), 567, 574 

Heil (in Str), 593 

Heil (in Wadi Beni 
‘Umr el-Gharbi), 
O07 

Heil (in Wadi el- 
Hilti), 561, 577 

Heil (in Wadi 
Fara’), 579 

Heil (in Wadi 
Mistal), 587 

Heil, Ahl (sub- 
tribe), 594 

Heil *Adha,577,591 

Heil Al ‘Umeir, 
519, 597 

Heil Beni ‘Ali, 547 

Heil el-Ghaf, 552, 
590 

Heil el-Muji‘adah 
(clan), 419 

Heiler-Rafsah, 574 

Heil esh-Shiya, 574 

Heil Ghafeh, 591 

Heillbn Suweidan, 
597, 969 

Heil Islat, 597 

Heilah, 437 

Heilein, 567 

Heili, 558, 562 

Heima, Emirate of, 
ADD, 5O7T 

Heir (village above 
Lmah), 504 

Heir (village be- 
tween Sharjah 
and ‘Ajmin), 3-46 

Heir (village in 
Shameiliyah), 559 

Heiraf (sub-tribe), 
87 

Heirah, 581, 582 

Heiran, Wadi, 408 

Hetsah (clan), 59 

Heisiyah Wadi ,306, 
308 


ibn Nasir, | 
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Heislyah —Hantfah 
Valley, 349, 356, 
307 

Heithadh, 598 

Heitham, 

(clan), 527 
Heiwat (tribe), 62 
Heiza‘ah, Al el- 

(clan), 466 
Heizin (clan), 93 
Heizun, see Hazun 


Hejaz, 25, 34, 35 
96-127 
ass-breeding, 25 


climate, 98, 123, 
125, 126 
communications, 
108, 112, 113, 
117 
cultivation, 118 
currency, 105 
disease, 120, 126 
districts, 111 
government, 107 
harbours, 112, 
114, 122, 123 
history, 40, 109, 
139, 406 
inland bounda- 
ries, 40 
physical — geo- 
graphy, 96, 112, 
113, 121, 374 
K population, 63, 
* 64, 67, 68, 70-2, 
93, 99, 104, 117, 
J1i9-22, 125, 
127, 399, 406, 
407, 603 
social conditions, 
103, 427 
towns, 11] 
trade, lO1-3, 125, 
137 
water - supply, 
104, 111, 112, 
14, 115, 117, 
118, 120, 122, 
123, 125 
weights and mea- 
sures, 107 
Hejaz, Eastern, 66 
Hejaz Railway, 12, 
26. 40, 41. 47, 
56, 57, 61-1, 96, 
97, LOL, 108, 110, 
111, 113-16, 379- 
81, 103 


' Hejaz, Southern, 


Hejaz, Tibimah 
of, 97 

Hejaz, Turkish in- 
fluence in, 29, 40, 
107, 108 

Hejaz, Vali of, 115, 
126 

Hejazi, the, 36; see 
also Hejaz, popu- 
lation 

Hejizin (sub-tribe 
of Kerak), 405 

Hejil, 523 

Hejlan, Ahl (sub- 
tribe of the Ahl- 
‘Arwiil), 536 

Hejlin, Beni (sub- 


tribe of the Dhu | 


Mohammed), 494 
H ejris, 186 


Hejuff, 194 

Helissah (clan), 68, 
69 

Helw, 103, 115 

Henaktyah, 97,103, 
120, 121 

Henna, 102, 189 

Hegeish, 55 

Heqeish (sub- 
tribe of the Ghuff), 
56, 58 

Hereish, 467 

Hershlyah = (sub- 
tribe), 71 : 


Heshbin, 397, 400 
Hesu, 473 
Heteym, see Hu- 
teim tribe 
Hetrush, Al, 447 
Heya], Al(clan),445 
Hevyadh, 266, 564, 
507, 591 
Hibah, Beni(tribe), 
495 


Hibah Murrah, 
Sheikh, 501 
Hibat, 588 


Hibeish: (sub- 
tribe), 64 
Hibi, 266, 565, 597 


Hibnat (clan), 509 

Hibra, 551, 559, 
d7A, 590 

Hida, 552 

Hidbah, see Had- 
bah clan 

Hiddaf (clan), 69 

Hideilah, Al, 4-46 

Hideyah, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 493 


Hides, 24, 158.172, 
189, 233, 301,472, 
583 


Hidha‘ah, 453 

Hifri, 567 

Hijir, 572, 
O87 

Hijji 
606 

Hijrah (sub-tribe), 
501 

Hijrah(village).492 

Hijrat Aulad saad, 
587, S85 

Hijrat. el- Bakriyin, 
O87, 588 

Hijrat Ibn Madi, 
500 


Hijri, 503 
ten (tribe), 71 


573, 
(sub-tribe), 


Hikman (trite), 
251, 277, 278, 562, 
5067, 598 

Hikmiani, see Hik- 
man tribe 

Hil, 566 

Hilal. Beni, de- 


scendants of, 90, 


920 

Hilal, Beni (de 
scent of), 44 
Hilal, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Dhu 
‘Udhrah), 488 
Hilal, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Suf- 
yan), 489 

Hilil, Beni (tribe 
of Asir), 133, 411, 


412, 421, 427, 439, 
450, 457 


Hilal, Beni (tribe 
of Oman), 562 
Hilali, see Bent 
Hilal tribe 
Hilalivah, 607 
Hilam, 565, S60 
Hilam Valley, 201, 
565, 560 
Hilami, Al (clan), 
47 


i 

Hileyyah, Jebel, 
361 

Hillah, 3861, 362 

Hilluh Beni Harris, 
559 

Hillat el- Maj3h- 
bah, 576 

Hilti, Wadi el-, 
266, 565, 507, 574 


Hilu, Wadi el-, 552 
Hilwah, 361, "603, 
604, 607, 610, 611 
Himamt, "588 
Himbar, TT 
Himrin’ (tribe of 
the Hashid), 487 
Himri, Sheikh, 413 
Himri (sub-tribe), 
413 


Himyar, 44, 62, 72, 
540, 542-4 


Hina, Beni (tribe), 
251, 252, 273, 56 5] 
567 
Hinaidis _— (tribe), 
251, 
Hini’i, see Beni 
Hina tribe 
Hinawi _ faction, 
‘240, 247-9, 251, 
252, 254, 259, 274, 
334, 546, 547, 549, 
550, 552-63, 565, 
566, 568, 571, 572, 
574-7, 580, 581, 
583, 584, 586-93, 
595-9, 601, 602 
Hinawt ah, 240; 
see also ‘Hindawi 
faction 
Hinbis, 410 
Hindisi, see Hina- 
dis tribe 
el- 


Hindi, "Jebel, 124 
Hindus, 201, 253, 
254, 257 ; 258, 313, 
321, 328 
Hiraz (clan), 407 
Hirir (village), 466 
Hirir, Al  (sub- 
tribe), 420 
Hirsch, L., 234 
Hirth (tribe), 276, 
505, 097, 563, 578, 
580, 583, 586, 591 
Hirzah (sub-tribe), 
564 


Hisan, see Izzan 

Hishashimah (sub- 
tribe), 564 

Hishm (tribe), 276 
564 

Hisma, 61, 96, 97, 

113 
gH (castle), 232, 


23¢t 
Hi on (dye), 217 


INDEX 


Hisn, see also Husn 
Hisn, El- (Dhofar), 


280 
Hisn, El- (Khei- 
bar), 119 
Hisn, of Nizwa, 273 
Hisn ‘Arlyab ‘Ali, 
528 
Hisn ‘Awwad, 500 
Hisn el-‘Atfah, 535 
Hisn en-Nazir, 502 
Hisn — er-Ruqbah, 
524 


Hisn es-Surr, 524 

Hisn Hanib, 536 

Hisn Ibn ez-Ziyad, 
501 


Hisn Jemimah, 495 

Hisn Makiusrah, 
520 

Hisn Sema’ il, 259, 
260 


Hisn Sha‘b, 523 
Hiswah (village in 
Asir), 457, 460 
Hiswah (village in 
Aden Settle- 
ment), 199 
Hiswah, Wadi, 460 
ree (sub-tribe), 


Hiwar, 552 
H en (sub-tribe), 


Hiy al, 570 
Hizim ,Beni(tribe), 
505 


Hizim_ es-Sayadi, 
Sheikh, 506 

Hizim ibn Husein, 
423 


Hizam ibn Ismi‘tl, 
423 


Hizam ibn Qa’id 
et-Tawafi, Sheikh, 
501 

Hizim ibn Qasim, 
Sheikh, 489 

Hizein, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 488 

Hizmi, 471 

Hizwah, 610, 611 

Hoa wells, 390 

Hoh, 566 

Hodeidah, 35, 140, 
146, 148, 149, 151, 
155, 157-9, 162, 
171, 172-5, 189, 
190, 197, 479, 487, 


9 ad 


- Hofiif, 299, 300-3, 
805, 355 
Hofuf (Aneizah), | 


372 

Holi, see Hiwalah 
tribe 

Hégqain, 562 


; so Wadi el-, 


Horse, 25, 46, 56, 
85, 86, 136, 177, 
287, 314, 330, 342, 
347, 360, 367, 377, 


469, 494, 496, 541 
Hospital at : 
Hofiif, 305 
Jiddah, 123 
Kamaran Quar- 
antine Station, 
175 


Mecca, 126 
Menakhah, 168 
San‘a, 166 
Ta‘izz, 169 
Hubeish, Beni 
(tribe), ‘495, 497 
Hubran Mts., 374, 


375 
Hubiir Meili, 483 
yee ; 
family 0 
Ca A‘), 49 
eo ton 35, 
0, 71, 100 
Hele ibn Mu- 
anne 44 
Hudhwah, 415 
Hudra, 482 
Hufash (tribe), 483, 
4 


the 


Hukiimah, 

Huleisah (sub- 
tribe), 93 

Humar (tribe), 197 


Humeid, Abl (clan 
of the ” Ahl Kar- 


lah), 526 
Humeid, Al (sub- 
tribe of Beni 
Khalid), 85 
Humeid, Beni (clan 
of the Jada tribe), 
542 

Humeid ibn Nim- 
shah, 437 


Humeidah (tribe of 
the Ahl Barak), 


Beni | 


663 


134, 415, 416, 
450 


Humeidah (tribe of 
Dhiban), 59 
Humeidha —(vil- 
lage), 564 
Humeidi, Sheikh, 
431 
Humeidi, son of 
Ferhan, 79 
Humeitdi (sub- 
tribe), 538 
Humeimat  (sub- 
tribe), 401 
Humrian (sub-tribe 
8 the Beni ‘Amr), 


Humrin (sub-tribe 
oftheGhamid),423 
Humuni_ tobacco, 
226 
Hunatiyat  (sub- 
tribe), 65 
Hundis, 243 
Huniid (clan), 67 
Huqban (clan), 605 
Huran, Beni(clan), 


Hurdah, 120 
Hureimah, 
poy 504 
urith (clan), 407 
Hurjan (sub-tribe), 
443 


ies (sab-tribe), 
Huriit (clan), 59 


Husein = (Bashii- 
’ishah sub-tribe), 


Beni 


Husein (sub-tribe 
of the Beni Ta- 
mim), 611 
Husein(sub-tribeof 
the Dhafir), 80-3 
Husein, Aht (clan 
of the Ahl Ham- 
mim), 524 
Husein, Ahl (clan of 
the Ahl Lahak), 
527 

Husein, Ahl (clan 
of the Ah] Sham- 
ma), 526 

Husein, Al, 413 
Husein, Al (nomad 
tribe), "472 
Husein, Beni, see 
Husein sub-tribe 
of the Dhafir 


664 


Husein, Beni (Ye- 
men tribe), 495 
Husein, Seyyid el-, 

462 ° 


Husein, Seyyid 
(of the Khaulin 
tribe), 497 
Husein, Sherif of 
Abu ‘Arish, 140, 
161 


Husein abu Ah- 
med, Hammam 
‘Aqil, 520, 524 

Husein abu ‘Ali, 
330 


Husein abu El- 
Qeisi, Emir, 530 
Husein abu Shu- 
‘ubi, 462 
Husein ‘Ali, Sey- 
yid, Sheikh, 502 
Husein ‘Asheish, 
Sheikh, 49] 
Husein Burt 
Sheikh, 482 
Husein el-Mekki, 
Seyyid, 462 
Husein el-Mud- 
mani, Sheikh, 498 
usein en-Na‘imi, 
Sevyid, 456 
Husein en-Ni‘mi, 
Seyyid, 459 
Husein ibn “Abd, 
3, 465 
Husein ibn ‘Abd 
er-Rahmin, 530 
Husein ibn ‘Abd 
er- Rahman _— el- 
Bura‘, Sheikh, 483 
Husein ibn ‘Abid, 
447 


Husein ibn Ahmed 
of Shighrah, Sul- 
tan, 531, 532 

Husein ibn ‘Ali, 
Emir of Mecca, 
109-11; see also 
Mecea, Emir of 

Husein ibn ‘Ali, 
Sheikh of the Ye- 
men ‘Anazah, 48] 

Husein ibn ‘Ali ibn 
sahik, 4: 

Husein ibn ‘Awad 
el-Ka‘aiti, 546 

Husein ibn Dirri, 
416 


Husein ibn Hamid, 
Sultan, 209 


INDEX 


Husein ibn Hasan, 
Sheikh, 483 
-Husein ibn Reif, 
Sheikh, 445, 446 
Husein ibn Hu- 
Neish, 7] 
Husein ibn Mer- 
im, 435 


ibn Mo- 


» 404 
Husein ibn Mu- 
beirik, Sheikh, 65, 
66 


Husein ibn ‘Omar, 
447 


Husein ibn Tha- 
wabah, Sheikh, 
496 


Husein ibn Zahir, 
468 


Husein Merza‘,Sey. 
vid, 483 
Huseinlyah — (yil- 
lage), 148,174, 508 
Huseinlyah (clan), 
4692 


Hushiim . 309 
Husn Dhobyatein, 
498 


Husn el-A’la, 436 
Husn el-Asfal, 436 

Huteim (tribe), 20, 
48, 62, 77, 90, 91, 
92—4, 99, 377, 379, 

87, 607, 610 

Hiith, 487, 493,495 

Huwijir (Sub- 
tribe), 560 

Hiiwalah Silie 
306, 313, 321-3) 
327, 330, 331, 334, 
345, 565 


Hiiwar, see Wadi 
hwar 
Huweilah, 331 
Huweilah, Ibn, 467 
Huweilin, 604 
Huweitit (tribe), 
43, 47, 56, 57, 60, 
61, 62, 77, 90, 91, 
99, 112, 379, 403 
Huweitat of Aka- 
He (tribe), 20, 60, 


Huweitat of Sinai 
(tribe), 60, 61 

Huweizah, 605 

Huwevyat, 609 

Huyad (tribe), 251, 
565 


Huziim tract, 308 
Hyena, 227 
Hyksos, 19 


I 


Tbadhi sect, 26, 37, 
240, 246, 251, 259° 
264,546, 547, 549- 
78, 580-93, '595- 
9, 600-2 


Ibadhis, 
hah, 553 

Ibb, 146, 170, 172, 
174, 486 

Ibb, Kaza of, 162 

Ibdi Huleihil Sey- 
yah, 52 

Ibex, 375 

Ibha, 32, 41, 110, 
128, 


Miydyl- 


Ib], Wadi (village 
ie (village), 


Ibn, see under speci- 
Cc name 

Ibra, 276, 563, 578 

Ibra, Wadi, 275 

Ibrihim (of the 

Subhan family), 

383 


Ibrihtm, Beni (clan 
of Beni Bu ‘Ali), 
548 

Ibrahim, Beni (clan 
of Beni Hadlyah), 
O94 


Ibrahim, Beni 
(sub-tribe of Benj 
Jabir), 566 


Ibrahim, Beni 
(sub-tribe of Dhu 
Fari‘), 489 


Ibrahim abu Mo- 
hammed, Sheikh, 
469 


Ibrahim abu Ru- 
ah, 458 
Ibrihtm ‘Ali, 
Sheikh, 502 
Ibrahim Dhumbi, 
Sheikh of Direi- 
himi, 508 


Ibrahim el-Hufdhi, 


Sheikh of Athalif’ 
456, 458 


Ibrahim 
ghish, 64 
Tbrahim Hasan es. 
Sujaf, Sheikh, 500 

Ibrahim ibn ‘Ab- 
dullah, 459 

Ibrahim ibn Fa‘i, 
459 

Ibrahim ibn Jabir, 
440 

Ibrahtm ibn Ma- 
sad, 420 


Finei- 


Ibrahim ibn Mu- 
Sa‘ad, 475 
Ibrahim ibn Muta- 


ali, 


Emir, 493 
Ibrahim Pasha,305, 
373 


Ibrahim Rijni, 459 
Ibrahimiyah, 087, 
588 


‘Ibri, 242, 263, 267, 
269, 270, 008, 570, 
599 

Ida (village), 474 

ada, 468 

Idam, Sherif, 
Sheikh of the 
Ashraf el- Kha- 
waji, 461 

Idghamah (clan), 
605 


Idrisi, the, 33, 71, 
110, 131, 133,132 
139-44, 161, 164° 
408, 411, 474-16 


463, 7 465 
; i419, 
481, 486, 497, 501, 
Bol 


‘Ifeishat (sub- 
tribe), an 
eae sub-tribe), 


Ifqahha (tribe), @n8 
Thlami, Al (clan), 
468 

Thram, 28 

Ihris, 400 


Ihsan, Jebel, 199, 
201 


Ijdeimat (tribe), 
603 

Ijwei, 603 
Ikhleif, a (sub- 


tribe), 42 

Ikhrein, 1 (vil- 
lage), 415 
Ikhtarsh, Al(tribe), 
428, 429 


llb, 607, 610 
‘Imid, 199, 205, 
208, 531 


‘Imid ibn Ahmed, 
Sheikh, 538 
Imam, the, 480-2, 
484, 487, 489, 495, 
496, 498, 500-4, 


506 
Imlihi, Al (clan), 
479 


Imleih, 90 
Iinsiqah, 436 
‘Inat, see ‘Ainit 
India, trade with, 
25, 101, 102, 137, 
158, 189, 191, 193, 
215, 221, 227, 233, 
2:42, 213, 262, 277, 
284, 286, 287, 306, 
314, 315, 335, 338, 
367, 377, 573 
Indian Expedi- 
tionary Force, 314 
Indian Govern- 
ment, 38, 39, 2.416, 
257, 303, 318, 329, 
339, 355, 548 
Indian Jats, 602 
Indian Ocean, 238 
Indians, 122, 125, 
210, 338 
Indigo, 154, 157, 
174, 183, 188, 190, 
212, 215, 226, 241, 
268, 274 
Indiik, 567 
Inqair, see Naqair 
wells 


Inteifat. (sub- 
tribe), 605 

Iqlah, 604 

Iranian dialect, 
2.49, 504 

‘Iraq, population 


of, 53, 81, 94 
trade with, 287, 
315, 335, 378 


INDEX 
Irbil, 78 Isma‘tl ibn Mo 
‘Ir) Wadia‘ah, 449 hammed, 423 
‘Irmah, Wadi, 219, | Isma‘Ilivah sect, 
220, 541 499, 503, 506, 507 
‘Irnain Mts., 76, | Istabal ‘Antar 
374, 375 station, 114 
Iron, deposits of | Istal, 572 


red oxide of, 339, 
341 


Iron, native, 158 
‘Irq, 

‘Is, 263 

‘Isa (tribe of the 
en o4, 55 
‘Isa, Al (sub- -tribe 
of the Dawisir), 
606 


‘Isa, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Bal- 
‘aryan), 134, 414, 
478 


“Isa, Beni (tribe of 
Onian), 266, 565 

‘Isa, Sheikh of the 
Bitarlyah — sub- 
tribe, 409 

‘Isa el-Qaus, 405 

‘Isa ibn ‘Ali el- 
Khalifah, Sheikh, 


Isi’i, see Beni ‘Isa 
tribe 

Isarah, Beni (clan), 
461 


Al (tribe), 
134, 415-17 

‘Iseirah, Wadi, 462 

Is-haq ibn Muzel- 
laf, Sheikh, 473, 
474 

Ishkarah (clan), 605 

Ishmael, 44 

Ishtiwi ibn Hadid, 
402 


Isifah (sub-tribe), 
400 


Isba‘i, 


Isma‘il, Beni(tribe), 
496 


Isma‘tl abu Khur- 
fan, Sherif, 427 


Isma‘tl abu Mo- 
hammed, 469 
Isma‘t! Ahmed, 


Sheikh, 508 
Isnia‘il ‘Ali,Sheikh, 
485 


Isma‘tl el - Mak- 
rami, Emir, 507 
Isma‘tl ibn Dah- 
yan, Sheikh, 70 


Iswad, Ab (tribe), 
510, 611 


Iswid, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 495 

Italian Red Sea 
Ports, 189 
Italian Salt Com- 


pany, 202 
Italians, 36, 432 
Italy, trade with, 

15 


Itbuqa, 402 
IeStab, Al (clan), 


Ithl, 226 

‘Ithraban, 436 

‘Itwid (or ‘Itwad), 
466 


‘Izarah (clan), 67 
Izira_  (sub-tribe), 
400 


Izki, 248, 271, 272, 
27 554, 576, 586, 
587, 597 

Izki, fort of, 274 
‘Izz, 558, 568 
Izzin, 230 

BPE Sultanate of, 


0 
‘Izz ed-Din, 460 
‘Izzet Pasha, 162, 
504 


J 


Ja‘, 478 
Ja‘ad, 437 
Ja‘afarah § (sub- 
tribe of the ‘A- 
wamir), 549 
Ja‘ifarah (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Bu ‘Ali), 548 
Ja‘ifirah (tribe), 
133, , 429 
Jabbar, 53 
Jabei‘i, Al el-, 436 
Jabeil, "Jebel, 213 
Jabeilah, 607 


Jabi, 503 
Jaibi, Ah! (clan), 
503 


665 


Jabir (of the Ra- 
shid family), 382 
Jabir (Sahar Al 
‘Asim clan), 452 
Jabir (sub-tribe of 
ue Ahl Murrah), 


Jabir, Al, see Jiba- 
Tin sub-tribe 
Jabir, Beni (clan 
of the Khaulan 
tribe), 498 

Jabir, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 


‘Amr), 66 

Jabir, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Bu Hasan), 560 
Jabir, Ben (tribe 
of Oman), 251, 
258, 261, 596 
Jabir ,Ibn (family), 

57 


Jabir, Wadi Beni 
(1), 565 

Jabir, Wadi Beni 
(I1), 565, 566 
Jabir ibn Mubarak 
ibn Sdbah_ el- 
Khalifah, late Sul- 
tan of Koweit, 290 
Jabiri (tribe of Ha- 
dhramaut), 230, 


Jabiri, see Beni 
Jabir (tribe of 
Oman) 

Jabr, Beni (tribe 


of the  Bekil), 
493, 494 
Jabrah, Beni (clan), 
446 
Jabrin, Beni(clan), 
484 


Jabriin, Ibn, 459 

Jabrin (east of 

Aflij), \, 209 

jean (in Oman), 
27 


Jabir (tribe of 
Oman), 251, 562, 


Jabiir, Al (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Khilid), 85, 608 

Jabiiri, see Jabur 
tribe 

Jabis, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 423 

Jabit, 457, 459 


666 


Jackal, 375 

Jad (clan), 503 

Jada (tribe), 542 

Jadi‘an, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 488 

Jadadiyah wells, 
291 


Ja‘dah (tribe), 133, 
429 


Jadgil (tribe), 240, 
251, 253, 254) 551, 
567 


Jadhalin (clan),605 

Jadhimtyah, 610 

Jadinah, Ahi tribe), 
O34 


Jadreimah (clan), 
479 


Ja‘eidah, Al, 459 
a‘far = (‘Ashirah 
Beyi’idah clan), 
403 


Jafar, near Ma‘an, 
61 


Ja‘far (sub-tribe of 
"Abdah tribe), 7 3, 
79, 378 

Ja‘far (tribe — of 
Dhofar), 565 

Ja‘fari, EL, Sheikh, 
498 


Jafei, Al, 447 

Ja‘ffar, Seyyid, 
Sheikh, 538 

Jafnein, 595 

Jafirah Desert, 88, 
89, 299 

Jaghathihah(clan), 
67 


Jaghjagh Rj ver, 
78 


Jahidha (clan), 67 
Jahadhim (tribe), 
275, 


Jahafif (sub-tribe), 
399 


Jahanat, 597 

Jahirah (clan), 468 

Jahatein (clan),444 

Jahawar (tribe), 
266, 567 

Jahawashah (clan), 
06, 58 

Jahdhami, see Ja- 
hadhim tribe 

Jahl, 566 

Jahm (sub-tribe), 
65, 66 


Jahr, Wadi, 181, 
527 
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Jahrah, 39, 286, 
290 


Jahrah, Emir of," 
297 

Ja‘ilan, Sheikh, 69 
Ja‘ja, 461 

Jal, 218, 366 

Jal (in Wadi Bo- 
shar), 560 

Jal el-Yah ridge, 
291 


Jal Heirir, see Jaul 
elrur 

Jalajil, 369, 604, 
605, 607, 611 

Jalajilah (sub- 
tribe), 593 

Ja‘lin district, 238, 
262, 276, 277, O47, 
551, 560, 564, 065, 
568, 586, 598 

Jalbein, 496 

Jaleid (sub-tribe), 
52 


Jaleijali, see Jeli- 
jilah tribe 
Jali ibn Jureid, 83 
Jalid, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 493 
Jalilah, 179, 219 
Jambar, 466 
Jambiyah, 153, 184 
Jamei‘ah (tribe), 
607 


Jami‘, mosque, 321 
Jami‘, Beni (tribe), 
506 


3 


Jamil, Al (clan), 
479 


Jammah, 265, 266, 
009, 562 
Jammiali (clan), 64 
Jammiar, 087, 590 
Jamrah, Beni (vil- 
lage in Bahrein), 
319, 322 

(sub- 


Jamshiyah 
tribe), 71 

Jami, Sheikh, 418 

Janabir (clan), 70 

Janajil, see Jalijil 

Janan Islet, 326 

Jandal, Ibn, 50 

Jan‘i, GO4 

Janin (sub-tribe), 

5) 


Ons 


Jannabah 
21, 262,271, 277, 
278, 550), 562, 567, 
570, 598 


Jannah, 412, 439 
Janneibi, see Jan- 
nabah tribe 
Janiib, see Tareif 
clan 
Janublyah, 603, 
607, 611 

Jara, 446 
Jariba‘ah (clan), 
89 


Jaribihah (tribe), 
502 


Jarad, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 488 
Jaradah (ward of 
Boreidah), 37] 
Jaradah, Beni, 482 
Jaridi, see Ya] 
Jarad tribe 
Jaradi, Al (clan), 
496 


Jaraf (tribe of the 
e Hashid), 491 
Jarahah ( Village in 


Asir), 447 
Jararhah (clan), 87 
Jarari, 307 
Jarawinah (sub- 


tribe), 268, 570 
Jarbu, Ibn, 544 
Jarda, 582 
Jareif, 261 
Jareifah, 366, 609 
Jari (village), 503 
JarInah, 359, 604, 

608, 607 
Jariyah, Umum, 468 
Jarr, 446 
Jashish, 490 
Jashk, 257 
Jasim ibn Moham- 

nied, Sheikh, 329 
Jasimi, see Qawa- 
Sin tribe 
Jasimi flag, 585 
Jassiib, Al, 466 
Jau (Bahrein Is. 

land), 319 
Jau district, 99, 

237, 267, 281, 581 
Jau River, 62 
Jau es-Sa‘adin,310 
Jau_ ibn Sheiban, 
152 
Jau Shamin, 310 
Jau Umin Nejeim, 
410 


Jauf (Hasa), 310 
Jauf (Oman Pro- 
per), 271 


Jauf — depression 
(Yemen), 03,150, 
161, 175, 176, 178, 
184, 493, 496, 516, 
518, 521, 530 

Jauf el-‘Amr oasis, 
46, 47, 76, 93, 374, 
379, 381, 387, 389, 
390, 603, 607, 609, 
610 

Jauf el-Mutli‘ val- 
ley, 291 

Jauf el- Yemen, see 
Jauf depression 

Jauhar, 478 

Jauhari, see Jahi- 
War tribe 

Jau‘i, 607 

Jau‘id, 58 

Jaul Heirar, 520 

Jaulan River, 46 

Jaussen, Pére A,, 
403 


Java, 229 

Jawabir 
tribe), 557 

Jawabir, see Jabirj 
tribe 

Jawali‘t (clan), 59 

Jawah, 387 


(sub- 


Jawamid (sub- 
tribe), 587 
Jawamis (sub- 
tribe), 402 
Jawasim (sub- 
tribe), see Juwa- 
Sim tribe 
Jawisim tribe, 


see Qawiisim tribe 
of Sharjah 

Jawasirah (clan), 
94 


Jaweif, 569 
Jaza‘ ibn Mish‘an 
ibn Bekr, 51 
Jaza‘ ibn Rakkan 
ibn Mijlad, 5] 

4Z1, Beni 


tribe), 496 
Jebali, Al (tribe 
of the Ahl Barak ) 
415-17, 421, 450 
Jebirah (clan), 51 
Jebel, see under 
Specific name 


Jebel, Ahl (sub- 
tribe), 560 

Jebel el-Milh (vil- 
lage), 462 

Jebel en-Nadhir 
(village), 462 

Jebel Feifa  (vil- 
lage), 462 

Jebel Jadrin (vil- 
lage), 461 

Jebel Jeis (village), 
460 


Jebel Kotheiri (vil- 
lage), 410 

Jebel Shasa‘ (clan), 
440 


Jebel Yithrib (vil- 
lage), 472 

Jebeliyah (tribe), 
47, 54, 55, 57, 399 

Jebrin, Ibn 
(Sheikh), 79 

Jedah, Ahl (clan of 
the Ahl Lahak), 
527 

Jedah, Ah) (clan 
of the Ahl Mato- 
salah), 523 

Jed‘an ibn Hasan, 


80 

Jedidah, 371 

Jedu‘ el-Kira, 52 

Jehdil, 523 

Jeheina,, see Ju- 
heinah tribe 

Jeheish, Sheikh of 
the Beni Zerabah, 
466 

Jeheishah, Al(clan), 
452 

Jeilah, 566 

Jeis ibn Mas‘tdi 
(sub-tribe), 455, 
457, 459 

Jeish (clan), 67 

Jeizin hills, 144 

Jeizin port, 33, 
137, 139, 144 

Jelijilah = (tribe), 
507 

Jeleid, Sheikh, 447 

Jelthah, Al (sub- 
tribe), 447 

Jelilah( village),490 

JeNadin,[bn(elan), 
93 


Jemadar, 229, 232, 
23-4 

Jemal, Al, 452 

JemAl el-Leil, 478 


| 
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Jemal Pasha, 53 
Jemamil  (‘Uqeil 
tribe), 95 

Jemin (sub-tribe), 
63 


Jemil, Al (sub- 
tribe), 417 
Jemimah, Jebel, 
497 

Jemimah (tribe), 
Jenabth, 135, 443, 
453 

Jeniddah (sub- 


tribe), 79 
Jeribih (clan), 444 
Jerabis (sub-tribe), 
94 


Jeraidin (clan), 468 
Jerajirah (clan of 
the Masrith), 67 
Jerajirah(sub-tribe 
of the Beni‘Amr), 

66 
Jerawinah = (sub- 
tribe), 269 
Jerba, Ibn, 76 
Jerbin family, 78 
Jerboa, 227 
Jereiwi (clan), 537 
Jeri’ah, 400 
Jericho, 401 
Jerja, Al, 431 
Jerman el-Humei- 
din, &4 
Jerr el-Wadi, 436 
Jerusalem, 151,531 
Jews, 25, 101, 122, 
148, 150, 167, 173, 
178, 201, 211, 2: 
97, 296, 313, 321, 
507, 513, 592 
Jeza’ir Bir Ghalfain 
Islands, 283 
Jezeyyirah Island, 
325 
Jezirah, Shammar 
of, 43, 76, 78, BO 
Jezirah, see Nebi 
Salih Island 
Jezirah Hawar, 326 


Jezirah Sawayih, 
201 
Jezirat  el-Hamra 


Island, 334, 341, 
343, 550, 601 
Jezirat ez-Za‘iab, 
341 
Ji‘iferah Murta‘id 
(clan), 52 


Jibal, 226 

Jibal (tribe of the 
‘Amarat), 51 

Jibal, Ah] el- (sub- 
tribe), 415 


Jibarah (sub- 
tribe), 66 

Jibarin (sub- 
tribe), 606 


Jiblah, 216, 500, 
536 


Jiblin (sub-tribe), 
81, 86 


Jiblat el-Qarn, 217 

Jiblat el-Waznat, 
216 

Jiblivah Island, 
283 

Jibsh, Ras, 277, 
O67 

Jibuti, 189, 456 

Jida‘ (sub-tribe),52 

Jidi‘ah (tribe), 607 

Jidilah(sub-tribe), 
399 

Jid‘an (clan), 67 

Jidd Hafs, 319 

Jiddah, 23, 26, 27, 
29, 40, 41, 66, 67, 
72, 97, 98, 101-5, 
107, 108, 111, 122, 
124, 137, 173, 189, 
196, 422 

Jidhabah, 525, 526 

Jidhreimah, 416 

Jidifah, 279 

Jifir, 591 

Jihad, 36 

Jihaf, Jebel, 514 

Jihal, Al el- (sub- 
tribe), 415, 446 

Jilid, Sheikh, 448 


Jimalah (sub- 
tribe), 65 

Jimi, 281 

Jinah, 262, 268, 
560 


Jinfur, 430 

Jinnah Island, 299, 
310, 608 

Jingili(sesame-oil), 
18), 190 

Jirdhin (clan), 80 

Jiri plain, 334, 335, 
311, 343, 344, 556, 
581, 582, 592, GOL 


Jirshiyah (sub- 
tribe), 71 
Jisis, Al (sub- 


tribe), 427 


¢ 


667 


Jishsh, 307 

Jishshah, 299, 608 

Jissas (tribe), 568 

Jissisi, see Jissas 
tribe 

Jitat Ferhain, 437 

Jiz, 508 

Jizah, 56, 91 

Jizi, Wadi el-, 263, 
562, 569, 574, 
orl 

* Joasmee ’, 585 

Jordan River, 397 

Jordan Valley, 
397-401 

Jowari, 182, 190, 
201, 209, 264, 268, 
537 

J6z(villagein Asir), 
436 


J6z Bela‘ir, 418 
Jéz el- Ja‘ifirah, 
429 

Jubah (clan), 500 

Jubhah, 225 
Jubbah, 384, 390, 
391 

Jubbah Gate (of 
Ha’1l), 385 

Jubir (sub-tribe), 
50, 56, 58 

Juda, 498 

Judallah, Sherif, 


i 

Judeid, 402 

Judhim, 44 

Jufeir, 319 

Jufeir, Cape, 319 

Juhadlah (tribe), 
35, 70, 100, 427 

Juhan, 410 

Jvuhar, 337 

Juheinah, 44 

Juheinah — (tribe), 
35, 62, 68, 77, 99, 
113, 115 

Juheish ibn ‘Aqad, 
Sheikh, 429, 430 

Juheish (clan of 
Shabib sub- 
tribe), 89 

Juheish (sub-tribe 
of the Aslam), 


Juhrain el - ‘Abid 
(sub-tribe), 400 
Jujube tree, 117 
Jukhdim, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 488 
Juleidi (clan), 538 


Juma‘ah, Beni 
(clan), 504 
Juma‘ah, Beni 


(sub-tribe of the 
Khaulin), 498 
Juma‘ah, Beni 
(tribe of Yemen), 
497, 502 

Jum‘an ibn Safiq, 
Sheikh, 498 
Jumbra, Zilfi, 368 
Jumeilah, 547 
Jumeirah, 339, 576 
Jumeishit — (sub- 
tribe), 52 

Jiinah, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 455, 457, 
459 


Jurabi (sub-tribe), 
038 


Jura‘i, Beni, 436 
Jurba, 540 
Jurdah, 393 
Jureihah, 417 


Jurman, Beni(clan | 


of the Sahar), 504 
Jurman, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Suf- 
yin), 489 
Jurn ‘Arah, 496 


Jurn Ja‘dal, 496 

Juwasim (sub- 
tribe of the Ami- 
rat), 52 

Juwasim (sub 
tribe of the 
Samid), 81-3 

Jiizah, 504 

Juziin, 421 

Kk 

Ka‘ab, Beni (tribe), 

201, 282, 569, 581 


Ka‘ibarah (clan), 
90 


Ka‘abi, see Beni 
Ka‘ab ; 

Ka‘abnah (tribe), 
56, 58 

Ka‘aiti, Sultan of, 
196, 206, 229, 230 

Ka‘aiti — (tribes), 
gue, ood ad2, 200, 
542, 545 

Ka‘b (clan), 410, 
471 


Ka‘bah, 28, 124, 
166 


INDEX 


Ka‘biin (tribe), 327 
Kabb Inlet, 325 
Kabb, Khor el-, 


springs, 312 
Kabbah, Wadi, 
509, 564 


Kabd district, 291, 
292 


K abda, 566 

Kabkabi (clan), 70 

Kabkabtivah, 606 
Kabs, Beni (tribe), 
505 


Kadhran (sub- 
tribe), 606 

Kadthi, 538 

Kadubah, 498 

Kafaf, 471 

Kafah, Wadi, 526 

Kafai, Ahl (clan), 
515 


Kafarah, 557 
Kaftyah, 296, 300 
Kafl, 216 
Kaflan, 325 
Kafr Rabba, 404 
Kaftif, 197 
Kahaf, 579 
Kahafah, 309 
Kahai (village), 569 
Kahal, Ahl el- (sub- 
tribe), 535 
Kaheil, Beni 
(tribe), 251, 569 
Kaheili, see Beni 
Kaheil tribe 
Kahlin, 44 
Kahrah, 168 
Kahtar, Ahl (clan), 
a27 


Ki’id (sub-tribe), 
400 

Ka‘ka‘ (sub-tribe), 
50 

Kalablyah, 299, 
608 


Kaladi (clan), 213 
Kalathimah, 471 

Kalba, Khor, 38, 
237, 3334, 3-4, 
60] 

Kalba, see Ghallah 
Kalban, Beni 
(tribe), 563 
Kalbu, Wadi, 271, 
273, 549 

Kalbah, Ras, 255 

Kalhat, 566 

Kama Ira, 533 

Kamah, 483, 586 


Kam‘ilah (tribe), 
495, 

Kamarian Island, 
29, 146, 149, 172, 
175, 500, 505 

Kamaran Quaran- 
tine Station, 175 

Kamidah, 605 

Kamil, 276, 564 

Kamsa, 400 

7 he (clan), 

T 


Kanar, Beni (sub- 


tribe), 594 
Kaneif, 594 
Karab, Ahl (tribe), 

611, 519, 520, 

521 


Karidshah  (sub- 
tribe), 402 
Karahinah = (sub- 
tribe), 599 
Karishah (clan), 94 
Karlah, Alu (tribe), 
526, 
Karmathians, 25 


Karsha, 586 
Karzakkin, 319 


Kasha‘, 512 

Kasibi, see Aulad 
Kasih tribe 

Rat, 189, 208, 480, 
483, 484, 501, 
505-7 


Katab, Al (clan), 
608 
Kathir (sub-tribe 
of the Butin), 82, 
83 


Kathir (sub-tribe of 
the Wida‘in), 606 

Kathir, Al (tribe), 
279, 570 

Kathitri, see Al Ka- 
thir tribe 


Kathiri (tribe), 
222, 229, 235, 236, 
S41, 542 

Kathlin (sub- 
tribe), 610 

Kathob (sub- 


tribe), 584 
Kaukab, 312 
Kaulah, 523 
Kaur, 181 
Kaur Edth, 181, 

O22 
Kaur el-‘Aud, 181 
Kaur el-‘Audillah, 

181, 217 


2 


Kaur el-Od, see 
Kaur el-‘Aud 

Kaur — el-Utheili, 
526 

Kaur, ridge, 514 

Kaurat Ahl Mana, 
526 

Kaurat el-‘Aliyah, 
526 

Kaurat es-Sifalah, 
526 

Kawakibah (sub- 
tribe), 50 

Kawasib (clan of 
the Beni Waheib), 
598 

Kaweikib, 307 

Kaza, 107 

Kebir, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 423 

Kebir, Wadi (in 
Aden), 180, 181 

Kebir, Wadi el- (in 
Oman), 255-7, 
267-9, 570, S30, 
586, 597 

Kehafah, 374, 384, 
387, G10 

Keifan wells, 291 

Kelb, 44 

Kelb, Kas el-, 218, 
230 


Kelban, Beni 
tribe), 268-70, 
70, 592 


Kelbani, see Al Bu 
Kelbi tribe 
Kelbim, see Beni 
Kelban tribe 
Keleib, Beni(tribe), 
569, 593 


9 


Keleibi, see Beni 
Keleib tribe 

Kelhat, 261 

Kellas, 95 

Kenanah, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 495 

Kenawuz, Mudir 


of, see ‘Abdullah 
Kauzi 

Kera‘an, Al (clan), 
444 

Kerak, 59, 398, 
403, 405 


Kerak, tribes of, 
403-5 

Kerak district, 403 
Kerbela, 25 

Kerlin, Beni (clan), 
471 


Kerkik, 78 
Kesiyin, Abl (sub- 


Kethtb, 393 


Kethib, Ras el-, 
1 : 


17 
Kethir, Al (tribe), 
280 


Kethiran, Al (sub- 
tribe), 489 

Khab, oasis, 175-7, 
493, 494 

Khabatiyah, 473 

Khabb, 608, 609 

Khabb _ el-Qabar, 
609 


Khabbah, 547,559, 
564, 566, 572, 574, 
589, 594-6 

Khabbah, Wadi, 
547,509, 56-4, 566, 
595 


Khabbah Sot, 594 
Khabbein. 569 
Khabrah, 349 
Khabrah, 378, 603 
Khabrat  ed-Da- 
wish pool, 202 
Khabt, 565, 567 
Khabt Al Hairi,416 
Khabur River, 46, 


78, 79 
Khabir Valley, 48 
Khibirah . 242, 
251, 252, 266, 269, 
561, 573, S84 
Khadal, 570 
Khidan ibn Mo- 
hammed, Sheikh, 
471 


Khadbah 
Jura‘i, 436 

Khadd, 448 

Khadhar( village in 
Qasim), 371, 603 

Khadhar (village 

‘in Wadi Samad), 
590 


Khadhar, Jebel, 
263 


Khadhir (sub-tribe 
of the Beni 
Sakhr), 56, 58 

Khadhir, Beni 
eh 75, 363, 


Khidimin ed Der- 
wishah, see Gha- 
mid tribe 


Beni 


INDEX 


Khadhra (village in 
Asir), 467 
Khadhra_ (village 
in Batinah), 564, 
586, 589 
Khidhra (village 
in Wadi Sahtan), 


580 
Khadhra, Wadi, 
569 
KhadhraBinDaffi‘, 
568, 586, 587 
Khadran {sub- 
tribe), 606 
Khadrawein, 553 
Khafdi, 579 
Khafeiji, 558 
Khafs, 356 
Khi’i (village), 425 
Khail (clan of the 
Rahaimah), 90 
Khail, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Ma- 
qibil), 577 
Khair, Al (clan), 
479 


Khairin (tribe), 
480 
Khaiwin, 489 


Khaiwan, Wadi, 
522 

Khalaf ibn Nahal, 
65 

Khali’ilah = (sub- 
tribe), 401 
Khalaki (clan), 540 
Khalbalit) — (sub- 
tribe), 402 
Khaleiblyah, 546 
Khaleifat (tribe), 
327, 331 


Khalf el - Quseir, 
Sheikh, 562 

Khalid, Sheikh, 
brother of the 
Sheikh of Bah- 
rein, 317, 320 

Khiilid (clan of the 
Wuld ‘Ali), 51 

Khilid, Al (clan of 
the ‘Ama‘ir), 85, 
608 


Khalid, Beni (de- 
scent of), 44 
Khalid, Beni (sub- 
tribe of — the 
Butiin), 82, 83 
Khalid, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Gha- 
wamah), 401 


Khalid, Beni 
(tribe), 21, 39, 81, 
84, % bd 9 ’ 
251, 286, 299, 303, 
306-10, 313, 351, 
359, 372, 572, 608 

Khialidibn Ahmed, 
Sheikh, 340 

Khilid ibn ‘Ali, 
Sheikh, 319, 324, 
325 

Khalid ibn Husein 
abu El-Qeisi, 530 
Khalid, Wadi Beni, 
566, 578, 580, 583, 
589 

Khilid wells, 312 

Khalidi, see Beni 
Khalid tribe 

Khalif, 236 

Khalifah (village in 
Yemen), 480 

Khalifah (tribe of 
Aden _ Protector- 
ate), 521 

Khalifah, Ahl el- 
(sub-tribe of the 
Al ‘Absi), 479 

Khalifah ibn Ha- 
med ibn = Mo- 
hammed_ el-Kha- 
lifah, 318 

Khalifah ibn Jasim 
te Mohammed, 


29 
Khalil, Sheikh of 
the *Ashirah Su- 
leiman, 403 
Khalil, Abl (clan 
of the Ahl Man- 
sur), 526 
Khalil el-Ahmadi, 
65 


Khalil el-Ahmed, 
Sheikh, 65 
Khalll el-Ghinim, 
425 


Khalil ibn Da‘ud, 
403 
Khalil ibn Ibra- 


Im, 405 
Khalil ibn Khal!- 
fah el-Ahmadi, 65 
Khalis, 122 
Khalit, Al, 467 
Khalla, Wadi, 181 
Khallaf ibn Ja’id, 


83 
Khallaf ibn Sa‘td, 
405 


669 


Khamilah (clan), 
51 

Khamirah (tribe), 
572 


Khamiasin  (sub- 
tribe), 606 
Khameisi, see Al 
Khameyyis tribe 
Khameyyis, 
tribe) 271, 572 
hamir, 36, 161, 
164, 170, 175, 487, 
491, 492 
Khamir (Persia), 
572 


Khamis, Jebel, 259 
Khanis' ‘Abidah 
137, 442, 443, 447 


412 : 
Khamis _ el - Mak- 
war, 137 
Khamis Kisan 
(sub-tribe), 459 
Khamis Makha- 
dah, 415 
Khamis Musheit, 
ra 137, 148, 463, 


464, 466 

Khamis Sahil, 417 
Khamisi, see Yail 
Khamis tribe 
Khamisin (tribe), 
429 


Khammirah, Beni 
(tribe), 251, 572 
Khammiari, see 
Beni Khammérah 

tribe 
Khamr, see Khamir 
Khamsin, 500 
Khan (village near 
Sharjah), 341, 
846,574, 576, 579 
Khan ‘a in 
W adiel-Jizi), 562, 
577 


Khanidbilah (sub- 
tribe), 594 

Khanabishah (sub- 
tribe), 580 

Khaniatir (clan), 69 

Khanajirah (sub- 
tribe of the Awa- 
mir), 549 

Khanijirah (sub- 
tribe of the Hirth), 
563 


Khanizirah (sub- 
tribe), 594 


670 


Khaneijarah (sub- 
tribe), 589 
Khanfar, 213 
Khans, 317 
Khanztrah, Wadi, 
40-4 

Khariafah, 513 

Kharam Mts., 375 


Kharasa (sub- 
tribe), 52 
Kharazah = (sub- 


tribe), 409 
Kharfah, 362, 604, 
607 


Khirid, Wadi, 147, 
167, 175 

Kharif, 130 

Kharif (tribe of the 
Hashid), 492 

Kharifot, 237, 279, 
281, 583 

Khiarijivah, 324 

Khariqat Sumeis- 
mah well, 332 

Kharisah (sub- 
tribe), 80 

Kharj district, 32, 
68, 86, 348, 350, 


354, 355, 359, 
603, 604, 607, 
609-11 


Kharj Town, see 
Dilam 

Kharmah, 310 
Khartim, 488 


Kharus, Beni 
(tribe), 572 
Khariis, Wadi 


Beni, 253, 264, 
205, 551, 555, 559, 
367, 573, 587, 589, 
596 
Khariisi, see Beni 
Kharts tribe 
Khasa‘ah port, 438 
Khasab, 249, 250, 
256, 594 
Khasim, 473 
Khasiwinah (sub- 
tribe), 585 
Khaseib, Al (sub- 
tribe), 553 
Khaseifah, Ras el-, 
32 
kKhat, Al 
472 
Khatabiyah, 538 
Khateijan, 606 
Khatim, 337, 338, 
O70, S81 


(clan), 


INDEX 


Khatimah, 607, 
610, 611 
Khatitibah  (sub- 
tribe), 605 
Khath‘am — tribe, 
134, 420, 429, 430, 
473 


Khatib, Wadi, 181 
Khatmah, Ibn, 460 
Khatt, 343, 550, 
5R2, 601 
Khatwah, 229, 569 
Khaulin ary 
149, 176, 482, 497, 
50-4 
Khaulin esh-Shim 
(sub-tribe), 498, 
502, 503 
Khaulin et-Tawal 
(sub-tribe), 497 
Khaura, 512 
Khaura, Wadi, 181, 
O17, 528 
Ahawah, 464 
Khawaldah  (sub- 
tribe), 400 
Khawarijites, 37 
Khawatir (clan), 
581, S82 
Khaweirij, 569 
Khawt, 131 
Khayyili (sub- 
tribe), 93 
Khayyarin (clan), 
87 


Khazal, Sheikh of 
Mohammarah, 
at 
Khazam, Beni 
(tribe), 573 
Khazami, see Beni 
Khazam tribe 
Khazan, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 4189 
Khazeimit (tribe), 
251, 573 
Khazeimi, see 
Khazeimiat tribe 
Khazeir (tribe), 573 
Khazeiri, see 
Khazeir tribe 
Khazqa, Al (clan), 
4060 
Khazraj, 44, 502, 
odz 
Kheibar, 16,91, 97, 
99, 103, 107, 119 
Kheibar Harrah, 
47, 48, 97, 98, 113, 
374, 375 


Kheif, Wadi el-, 
65, 93 
Kheilah 
236 
Kheimah, Ras el-, 
district, 333, 33-4, 
3-40, 341,342, 579, 
O02 

Kheimah, Ras el-, 
Sheikh of, 336 
Kheimah, Ras el-, 
town, 248, 3364, 
342, 344, 547, 
591, 572-5, 583, 
oU-4 

Kheimah, Ah! Ras 
el-(tribe), 334,342, 


572 

Kheir, Ibn, 412 
Kheirah, Ibn, 
Sheikh, 418, 419 
Kheirin, 606 
Kheiran (tribe), 498 


stream, 


Kheisat esh- 
Sheikh, 552 

Kheishah, Wadi, 
437 


Khidharah (clan), 
66 


Khilif, El-, 460 
Khilf el-Fighm, 84 
Khirshan, Al, 426 
Khis, 603, 607, 
610, 611 
Khisdah, 586 
Khish Khash, 492 
Khiyam, 499 
Khivar (tribe of the 
Hiashid), 491 
Khiyarat (clan), 93 
Khodh, 549, 562 
Khojah Fort, 258 
Khojah sect, 251- 
3, 207, 208, 312, 
573 
Khor, see wunder 
spectfic name 
Khor wells, 310 
Khotab, Beni 
(tribe), 498 
Khrussah, see Kha- 
risah sub-tribe 
Khubar, 549 
Khubeishah, — Al 
(sub-tribe), 490 
Khudam (clan),503 
Khudan ibn Mo- 
hammed, Sheikh, 
472 
Khudeir, Ibn, 55 


Khudh‘an Filitta 
(clan), 50 
Khudheirah, 609 
Khiidiid, El-, 178 
Khufat (clan), 69 
Khulab, 462 
Khuleis, 66 


Khumjin — (sub- 
tribe), 427 

Khureibah, ®&, 
111 

Khureimah, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 490 

Khurmah (in 


Oman), 549 
Khurmah (in Wadi 
Seber’), 603, 604 
Khurmah (in Wadi 

Turabah), 611 
Khurshan — (sub- 
tribe), 56, 58 
Khishi, 437 
Khuslah, 500 
Khuslah, Al (clan), 
50) 


Khutheim, = Beni 
(sub-tribe), 423 
Khutheirah  (sub- 


tribe), 62 
Khuweir (in Mus- 
cat. district), Sad) 


Khuweir, Khor, 
332, 53 

Khuweitar = (sub- 
tribe), 589 

Khuweitir (sub- 


tribe), 87 
Khuza‘ah, 44 
Kiamil Pasha, 109 
Kibisah tribe, 331, 

332 
Kibs (town), 497 
Kibs, Bem (clan), 

498 
Kidadat (clan), 835 
Kidwah, 475 


Kidwat el-‘ Abid, 
426 
Kidwat el-Gha- 


wanimah, 425 
Kifa, Jebel, 514 
hilab, 44 
Kilabah (clan), 88 
‘Rilib) en-Naval’, 

Balahmar — tribe, 

413 
Kilabinah (clan), 

582 


Kininah (descent 
of), 44 


Kinanah (sub-tribe 
of the Zahran), 
ATT 

Kinanah (tribe of 
the Ahl Haji), 
133, 424, 425, 426 
Kindah, 44, 541-4 
Kindah, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 490 

Kindi, see Kuniid 
tribe 

Kir‘an, 74 

RKirbi, 182 

Kisin, 459 
Kitnah, 569 
Kiyad, 137, 425 
Kokha (tribe), 499 

ro Ahl (clan), 

526 


Kor, El-, 70 
Kor, Jebel, 
267, 271 
Koweit, Sultanate 
of, 26, 284-97 
British infl ences 
29, 30, 42 
climate, 285 
communications, 
292, 293, 394, 
396 
cultivation, 291, 
294, 297 
districts, 290 
exports, 287 
fisheries, 286 
history, 38, 39, 
289, 354, 381 
{mports, 287 
industries, 286 
islands, 294 
navigation, 294, 
297 


238, 


Piyeiee. ce 


ph ‘t 28-4 


Po ulation, 84, 
, 93, 286, 296, 


religion, 294, 296 
Sultan or 
Sheikh) of, 39, 
82, 83, 86, 9-4, 
289, 291, 294, 
297, 379, 381 
towns, 295 


water - supply, 
285, 291-4, 296, 
207 


weightsand mea- 
sures, 288 


INDEX 


Koweit, American 
Mission at, 295 
Koweit, relations 
of Sultan with In- 


* dian Government, 


Koweit Bay, 284, 
291 


Koweit Town, 82, 
285, 286, 289, 291, 
292, 205, 604 

Kreyem ‘Abd el- 
Kerim, 638 

Ki‘ah (sub-tribe), 
94 


Kubah, 117 
Kubarah, 568 : 
Kubbar island, 294 
Kubth, 525, 526 
Kufeir (near Ma- 
deba), 402 

Kufeir abu Ghina, 
402 


Kufeir abu Sarbit, 
402 
Kuleib (clan), 51 
Kuleibi, see Aulid 
Kuleib tribe 


Kumamah, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 498 
Kumizirah (sub- 


tribe), 594 
Kumzar, 249, 260, 
555 , 594 
Kaniaslii. Ba, 535 


Kuniid (tribe), 574. 
596 
Kiurah (district), 59 
Kurdirah, Ibn, 
Sheikh, 541 
Kurds, 78, 117 
Kuria Muria _Is- 
lands, 205, 237 
238, 278, 281, 282 
Kurzan (clan), 
Kusmah, 503 
Kut, 39, 223, 232 
Kiit (quarter of 
Hofiif), 305 
Kuwashim = (sub- 
tribe), 564 
L 
La‘ah, Wadi, 487 
488, 501 


Labiin, Jebel, 264 
La‘bin (village in 
Asir), 415 


| 
| 
i 


La‘bin (village in 
Oman), 598 
LTabbeika, 28 
Labdani (clan), 64 
Labibah plain, 292 
Ladhah (clan), 64 
Lafi, Ibn, Sheikh of 
the Ghiyadh, 55 
Lafti ibn Moham- 
med, 472 
Laghr, Wadi, 472 
Laghshibah, 5058, 
561, 598 
Lahak, Ahl (tribe), 
527 


Lahdah, Al (sub- 
tribe), 423 
Lahej, 180, 182, 
183, 198, 201, 207, 
208, 209-11, 509, 
531, 533 
Lahej, Sultan of, 
199, 202, 208, 509 
Lihiq ibn Hisn, 435 
Lahiq  ez- Zeidani, 
453 
Lahtyah, see Lo- 
heia 
Lahiyan (clan), 70 
Lajal, 580 
Lajim, 307 
Lakhm, 14 
Lakmish (tribe), 
214, 510, 511 
Liam, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Gha- 
mid), 423, 606 
Lamak, Beni 
(tribe), 574 
Lamaki, Ahl (clan), 
515 
Lamim, 578 
Lamki, see 
Lamak tribe 
Lansab, 586 
Laqamah, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 493 
Laqit wells, 292 
Laqit, Ahl (tribe), 
525 


Lagitah, 610 

Larak Island, 555, 
oot 

Lasifah, 453 

La‘sin, Al(village), 
431 


Lasfar, 429 


Lashkhar, 552 
Lashkharah, 276, 


Beni 


671 


Lashriin, Al, 431 

Latim (clan), 411, 
412 

Laudar, 217, 515 


Lawiativah, see 
Khojah tribe 
Layyah, 345 
Leachman, Capt 
G, K., 353, 358, 
360, 36-4, 366, 367, 
371, 373, 395 
Lebakhah, 526 
Lebanon, 67 
Lefiyah, Ahl  el- 


(clan), 526 
Legib, Wadi, 526 
Lehabah (clan), 64 

67 

rune) Ahl me 


Leileah, Wadi, 181, 


528 
Leilah, 868, 603, 
605-7, 610 


Leimiin, Wadi, 121 
Leimiin, Wadi 
(village), 467 
Leinah, 394 
Lejih, the, 54, 55 
Lejjun, 58 
Lemon, 115, 119, 
136, 377 
Leprosy, 220 
Leshar, Abl (tribe), 
527 


Leshrab, 530 

Library at Dha- 
mar, 170 

Library at Ta‘izz, 
169 


ay Ahl (clan), 
527 
Ligrab, Abl (clan), 


526 


Lihban, 597 
Lijam, "Al (clan), 
523 


Likanin (sub- 
tribe), 599 
Limah, 594 
Limish, Al clan), 
472 

Lime, 117, 208, 
241, 242, 252, 
200, 208, 304, 
314, ob1 


Limus (sub-tribe), 
ott 


Lingeh, 328, 340, 
585 


672 


Lisamah, 
(clan), 526 

Lith, 16, 70, 97, 98, 
103, 121, 123, 133, 
139 


Lith, Kaza of, 107 
Litheibat, 567, on 


Liwah district, 89, 
337, 338, 576, S77 

Liwah Plain, 334 

ra abu Dhara‘, 


Lizard, 227 
Lizq, 591 
Lizugh, 582 
Loder, see Laudar 
Loheia, 141, 142, 
149, 172, 173, 174, 
175, 408, 499 
Loheia, Kazaof, 162 
Lorimer, J. G., 
300, 358, 
362, 371 
Loz,’ Jebel, 494 
Loz, Wadi, 12 
Lubad, 504 
. Lubeidan, Ibn, 52 
Lubnah, 544 
Lubweirdah, 331 
Lucerne, 136, 183, 
241, 261, 262, 265, 
268-70, 294, 297, 
314, 319, 322, 377, 
388, 561, 514 
Ludi district, 527 
Lukfa, Ahl (clan), 
515 
Lilayyah, 582 
Luqmah, 485 
Luqmat el-Miq‘ab, 
1 


50 
a ae el-Qadhi, 


Lavell 327,330, 332 
Liiseil, wits 332 
Lit, Al, 44 

Lutf ez- hee 
Qadhi, 504 

Lutf Sari, Seyyid, 
Sheikh, 490 
Latheilah well, 326 
Luthfah, Ahl (clan), 
527 


Luwiz, 549 
Luxor, 33 
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M 
Ma‘abdah, 124 


Ma‘add 


Ma‘addi, 421 
Ma‘addi ibn Su- 
weih, 420 
Ma‘addite tribes 
of the Ahl esh- 
Shimal, 44 
Ma‘idhid (tribe), 
327, 330 
Ma‘a’itah (sub- 
tribe), 403 
Ma‘alib (sub- 
tribe), 83 
Ma‘iliyah  (sub- 
tribe), 585 
Ma‘amarah  (sub- 
tribe), 566 
Ma‘amiari, see Beni 
‘Umr tribe 


Ma‘amir (village in 
Bahrein), 319 

Ma‘amir (sub- 
tribe), 563 

Ma‘in, 60-2, 398, 
403 


Ma‘an (of Jauf in 
Yemen), 184, 516 
Ma‘an, Ahl (tribe 
of ae Upper 
ips ona ees 510, 517, 


Me, jeer ro 472 
Ma‘ashani, see Ka- 
théb sub-tribe 
Ma‘ishibah, 604 
Ma‘ ey (sub- 
tribe a 
Ma‘ashiyah, 426 
Ma‘asir, 7463 
Ma‘ataradh, 281 
Ma‘awal ‘(tribe), 
251, 574 
Ma‘awal, WAdi, 
253, 264, 506, 557, 
559, 573, ’ 574, 


500 
(sub- 


Ma‘ayah 
tribe), 402 

Ma‘az ibn Jebel 
Qurishi, 480 

Ma‘azin, Beni, 
(clan), 410 

Mabiabisah  (sub- 
tribe), 599 

Ma‘bilah, 549 

Mabith,Ahl(tribe), 
525 


Mabnah, Al (clan), 
420 


Mabrah, 567 
Mabrah, Wadi, 567, 
570 
Mabu, 546 
Madaf ibn ‘Atiyan, 
Sheikh, 468 
Madan, 485, 490 
Madanat (sub- 
tribe), 405 
Madiris, 307 
Madithir, Al (sub- 
tribe), 7 
Madba’‘, 455 
Madder, 189, 213 
Madeba, 56, 57, 
397, 398 
Mideba, Arabs of, 
402 


Madeirah, 552 

Madfa‘ah, 415 

Madhiafirah (clan), 
8 


7 
Madhah, 467 
Madhihakah 
(tribe), 322 
Madhiaji, Ahl 
(tribe), 523 
Madhakah, 489 
Madhakir = (sub- 
tribe), 599 
Madhawirah (sub- 
tribe), 599 
Madhiyah, 462 
Masih-hij, 44 
Madhi, Al (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Tamim), 611 
Madhi, Beni (clan 
of the Jada tribe), 
542 
Mad-hi, Beni (clan 
a the Juheinah), 


Madhkur, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 492 
Madhruab,Jebel,278 
Madhyin (sub- 
tribe), 53 
Madian, Jebel, 111 
Ma‘din, "Wadi, 180 
Madinah (village i in 
W adi Beni Ghiafir, 
O17 


Madinah (village 
in Wadi el- 
Hogqain), 580 

Madra, Jebel, 506 

Madrakah, Ras 217 


Madrasah (at 
Mecca), 124 
Madrasat Abu Zei- 
din, 318 
Madwakh ibn 
Salim, 67 
Mafalis, 180 
Maflahi (tribe of 
UpperY afa’), 213, 


539 
Maghabishah (sub- 
tribe), 589 
Maghirah = (sub- 
tribe), 563 
Mahibib (sub- 
tribe), 594 
Mahabinah (sub- 
tribe), 555 
Mahad, 480 
Mahaddah  (sub- 
tribe), 558 
Mahadhah district, 
237, 282, 569, S74 
Mahadhah village, 
282 
Mahidhar, 554 
Mahidinah (sub- 
tribe), 558 
Maha‘il, 598 
Mahak, 492 
Mahil, 485 
Mahalah, plain of, 


400 
Mahilah ‘Aliyah, 
431 


Mahalah Sifla, 431 
Mahimidab (clan), 
54 


Mahindah (tribe), 


327, 331, 332 
Mahindah, Khor 
el-, see Khor Sha- 
qiq_ ; 
Mahirah (tribe), 
342,5 
Mahari, Beni (sub- 
tribe), "580 
Maharil({tribe),575 
Mahiribah (sub- 
tribe), 601 
Mahiribi, see Ma- 
harib tribe 
Maharidah (sub- 
tribe), 555 
Mahariq (tribe), 
519 
Maharizah tribe, 
575, 
Mahasinah (sub- 


tribe), 558 


Mahisir, 489 
Mahathil, Ahl 
(tribe), 535 
Mahayub (clan), 50 
Mahhbab, 577 


Mahbib (village), 
582 

Mahbub ibn Mer- 
zug, 4/2 

Mahdi, Al (tribe), 
70, 71, 100 

Maheidith, 598 

Maheiri, see Al Bu 
Maheir tribe 

Maheirizi, see Ma- 
harizah tribe 

Mahfiidh (sub- 
tribe), 87 

Mahjar, 446 

Mahjub ibn RBara- 
kit, Sherif, 427 

’ Mahlaf (clan), 468 

Mahliyah, Al (clan), 
459 


Mahmal district, 


607, 610 
Mahmid, Al (vil- 
lage), 452 
Mahmid, Seyyid, 
Mudir, 503 
Mahmud II, Sul- 
tan, 40 

Mahmtd ibn Mo- 
hammed, 413 


Mahmid ibn Taha, 
40-4 


Mahmid Nazim 
Pasha, 162, 164 
Mahmidiyin (sub- 
tribe), 405 

Mahot Island and 
village, 271, 277, 
278, 562, 567, 598 

Mahrah (tribe), 
230, 277, 575, 583 

Mahrah, Sultan of, 
200, 230 

Mahrah country, 
88, 230, 236 

Mahrah desert, 221 

Mahram, Wadi, 
587, 588 

Mahras (tribe), 575 

Mahras, Al (clan), 
500 


Mahri, dialect of, 
583 


Mahri, see Maharah 
tribe 
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Mahriqah, 606, 611 
Mahriz, Beni, see 
Aulid Mahriz 
Mahrizi, see Aulid 
Mahriz tribe 
Mahriiqi, see Ma- 
hirlq tribe 
Mahsan, 410 
Mahshakah, Al 
(clan), 474 
Mahshi, 452 
Mahshiush, 446 
Mahsir, Al (sub- 
tribe), 488 
Mahweit (in Ye- 
485, 493, 
Mahweit 


tribe), 
483, 495, 
Mahyal, 590, 597 
Ma‘idh (sub-tribe), 
86, 87 


Maih, Wadi, 254, 
502, 508, SKS, 598 
Main (in Belqa), 
401 


Ma‘In (in the Jauf 
of Yemen), 176 

Ma‘in, Beni (tribe), 
592 

Maize, 117, 154, 
182, 183, 201, 226, 
241, 309, 313, 377, 
388, 561, 571 

Maja‘alah = (sub- 
tribe), 568 

Majaghamah 
(clan), 548 

Majili (sub-tribe), 
555 

Majilibah (tribe), 
576 

Majiltvah (sub- 
tribe), 403 

Majaridah (clan), 
472 


Majizah, 566 
Majid (of the Ra- 
shid family), 382 
Majid (sub-tribe), 

611 
Majid (ruler of 
Zanzibar), 38 
Majid, Ibn, 50 
Ma‘jil, Ibn, 50 
Majis, 551, 569 
Majiz el-Wahibah, 
598 
Majiz en-Nuwafil, 
564, 583 


Majlabi, see Maja- 
libah tribe 

Majir, Beni (clan), 
468 


Makalla, 188, 189, 
207, 220, 226, 229, 
282, 277, 540, 542, 
545 


Makalla, Ras, 218 
Makalla, Sultan of, 
40 


Makallah Cove 
(Bay of Muscat), 
i, 207 


Makiarimah (tribe), 
499, 507 

Makasa, Ahl (clan), 
527 

Makatim 


(sub- 
tribe), 569 
Makbadhabah 
(sub-tribe), 87, 88 
Makhadir (sub- 
tribe), 555 
Makhailif, 556 
Makhanah (sub- 
tribe), 568 
Makharib (tribe), 
605 


Makhariin, see 
Makhiarib tribe 

Makhasim (clan), 
8&5 


Makhdimi 
tribe), 537, 5 
Makhlaf, see Mikh- 
laf : 
Makhlaf el-Yemen, 
see Mikhhif el- 
Yemen 
Makhlitah (clan), 


sub- 


411, 412 
Makhlitah = (vil- 

lage), 437 
Makhshinish, 426 


Makiyal, 244 
Makrahah, Ahl 
(tribe), 524 
Makrami 
499, 507 
Makrum, Ahl 
(clan), 526 
Maksar, Khor, 198, 
199 
Makshum, Ahl el- 
(sub-tribe), 536 
Ma‘la (in Aden), 
203 


family, 


Ma‘la Cemetery (at 
Mecca), 12-4 


vu 
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Malabar, 201 
M‘alaf, Al (clan), 
437 


Malaf, Sheikh, 431 

Malah (wells), 291 

Malahlah Gheiyan, 
502 

Mala‘ibah (clan of 
the Hawiizin), 94 


Mala‘ibah (sub- 
tribe of the Mu- 
teir), 84 


Malaria, 182, 208, 
306, 312 

Malay, British, 125 

Malcolm Inlet, see 
Ghubbah Ghazi- 
rah Inlet, 

Maleik, Wadi, 520 
Malham, 84, 359, 
603, 604, 606-10 

Mah, 553 

Malik enon of 
the Juheinah), 64 

Malik, Beni, coun- 
try (in Asir), 136, 
413 


Malik, Beni (tribe 
of Hejaz), 72, 73, 
100 


Malik, Beni (tribe 
of Asir), 128, 132, 
134, 409, 413, 422, 
430, 154, 463 

Malik, Beni (tribe 
of the BekIl), 491, 
493, 495 

Malik, Ibn, 94 

Malikhi, see Muwa- 
likh tribe 

Maliki sect of Sun- 
nism, 82, &5, 93, 
319, 320, 328, 335, 
558, 505, 572, 576, 
ait, 6Ol 

Maliki, see Muwi- 
lik tribe 

Malikivah, 319 

Malga, 606,607,609 

Ma'mad (quarter 
of Manah), 275 

Ma‘mal Al Ikhleif, 
421 

Ma‘mar, Beni (sub- 
trive), 4&8 

Ma‘mei (clan), 538 

Mamrad_ (village), 
536 

Mamrad, Ahl (sub- 
tribe), 536 
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Mina‘ (clan of the 
Beni Hajar), 88 
Mana‘ (clan of the 

Dawasir), 605 
Mana, Ahl (tribe 
of the Lower 
*Aulagi), 526 
fenadharah 
(tribe), 270, 576 


Manadhir (former- 


ly Ibha), 140, 
142 
Manidhir (village 


of the Beni Mu- 
gheid), 437 
Manadhir (village 
of the Rijal el- 
Mi‘a), 459 
Manadil (village), 
418 


Manidil (clan of 
the Dhawi Bara- 
kit), 418 

Manidil (clan of 
the Ashraf), 407 

Manah, 271, ; 
597, 561, 580, 586, 
590 


Manahil (tribe), 
230, 543 
Mani‘in (sub. 


tribe), 405 
Mani’isah (clan), 
400 


Manakh (quarter 
of Jezirat — e]- 
Hamra), 343 
Manamah, 


301, 
313, 314, 317, 318, 
320 ° 
Mandna‘ah (tribe), 
323, 33] 


Maniri (tribe), 199 
Manas, Ah] (tribe), 
528 


Manash (sub-tribe), 
66 


Manisir (tribe of 
Trucial Oman), 
89, 90, 299, 310, 
3827, 337-9, 3416, 
576, 600 
Mandasir (sub-tribe 
of the ‘Abbad), 
400 


Manastr, Al (sub- 
tribe of the Benj 
‘Arjalab), 490 

Manisir Bu Malih 
(tribe), 517 


Manassar ibn 
‘Awad el-Ka‘aiti, 
046 


Manatif, 572 

Manawarah (tribe), 
251, 577 

Maniiyi‘ (sub- 
tribe), 50 

Manizir Guweira 
(sub-tribe), 409 
landar (in the 
Balasmar coun- 
try), 454, 455 

Mandar (S. of Ho- 
deidah), 479, 480 

Mandhari, see Ma- 
nadharah tribe 

Mandharlyah, 598 

Mandil ibn Kamil, 
83 


Manei‘i, 55@ 
M anelwari, see 
Manawarah tribe 
Manfiihah, 360, 
a 604, 607, 609, 

1 


Mango, 241, 265, 
268, 270, 561 
langrove, 278 

Manjir, 427 

Mini‘ (clan), 90 

Mani‘ el-Khidhr, 
0 


Mani‘ el-Kuweikib, 
30 

Mani‘, Ibn, Sheikh, 
452 


Mantifah wells, 292 

Mansah, Wadi, O85, 
595 

Mansal, 555 

Manshiyah, 115 

Mansir, Ahl (tribe 
of the Lower 
‘Aulaqi), 526 

Manstir (sub-tribe 
of the Beni Tarif), 
59 


Mansir (village in 
Wadi Fara‘), 559 

Manstir bu Salim, 
Ahl (clan), 526 

Mansiir el- Haddad, 
Sheikh, 504 

Mansir ibn ‘Ali, 
446 

Manstr ibn ‘Aziz, 
435 


35 
Manstir ibn Ma- 
‘addi, 431 


Mansiir Kathiri, 
Sultan, 543 
Mansiri(clanof the 
‘Abdali tribe), 510 
Mansiri (sub-tribe 
of the Subeihi), 
207, 537, 538 
fanstiri, see Ma- 
nasir tribe 
Mansiiri hills, 204 
Mansirlyah, 480, 
498 


Maniimah, Wadi, 
562, 568 

Manwab, 483 

Magqib!l (tribe), 
251, 270, 577, 092, 
598 


Magidamah (sub- 


ve 507 

Maqidihah  (sub- 
tribe of the Hirth), 
ee dihah (sub 

Magqidiha sub- 
irihe of the 
Shihih), 594 


faqaini, see Ma- 
qannah tribe 
Magaleili,594 
Maqamma, 546 
Magannah (tribe), 
251, 577 
Maqiiqah, 555 
Magqirishah (sub- | 
tribe), 580 
Magqiitah (clan), 69 
Magitin, 183, 909 
Magatin el-Kebtr, 
209 | 


Magqbili, see Ma- 
qabil tribe 
Magqbil, Sheikh, 
499 


| 

Maqham, 591 | 

Mayniyat 268, 269, 
570 


Magatin es-Saghir 
209 | 


Maqran de ression, | 

360 ) 

Maqta‘, Khor el-, 

338 

Maqta‘ River, 285, | 

292 

Magtal — es-Sa‘id, 

460 

Ma‘ra (quarter of 

Manah), 275 
(sub- , 


Mara‘iya 


tribe), 405 


Mari bah(clan), 417 
Marabah (Village), 
480 


Mariighah, 568 
Marahibah (clan of 


the Beni Zeid), 
477, 478 
Marahibah (sub- 
tribe of the Hirth), 
563 

Marihibah (sub- 
tribe of the 
Hishm), 564 
Marimihah  (sub- 


tribe), 599 
Marar (tribe), 338, 
577 


Marasa, W adi, 438 
Marfshdah (tribe), 
402 


Marashi, 485 

Marashi, vases of, 
175, 176 

Marashid (clan), 90 

Marishidah (clan), 
68, 69 


Marat, 60-4 

Maraziq (tribe), 
251, 577, 578 

Mariziqah — (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Rasih), 586 

Maraziqah — (suh- 
tribeof the Darii‘), 
350 


Marbah, 592 

Marbik, 498 

Mireb, 161, 176, 
1, 530 

Mireb, Sherif of, 

530 


Mareirat, 595 
Mareitabah plain, 
297 


Mareith, Ahl (clan), 
O27 


Marhah, 
(tribe), 499 
Marhilah, 229 
Marhiin, see Beit 

el-Marahin 

Marid Castle, 328 
Marj Debibah, 402 
Marji, 579, 580 
Markah, 402 
Markashi (tribe), 
216, 532 


Markh, 308, 310, 
450 
Markhah, 188, 945 


Beni 


Markhah, Wadi, 
181, 215, 520, 529 

Marqubin, 32-4 

Marri, see Marar 
tribe 

Marshag, Ras, 201 


Marshiid (tribe), 
607 

Marsiiq, Beni 
(clan), 64 

Marimi, Ahl 
(tribe), 535 

Marwah, 480, 498 


Marwan (in Aflaj), 
GOo4 


Marwan, Beni 
(tribe), 133, 141, 
427, 432 

Marziiq,Abl (tribe), 
516 


Marziiqi, see Mara- 
ziq tribe 
eae (clan), 


Mas! ab (clan), 503 
Masafi, 575 
Masah, 297 
Mas‘ah street, 124 
Masi‘id (sub-tribe 
of the Beni Qitab), 
Masa‘id (sub-tribe 
of the Ghawa- 
mah), 401 
Masi‘id (sub-tribe 
of Po ey) 
47, 54 
Masa‘td antbe 
of the Masikirah), 
378 
Masi‘idah, see Ma- 
sa‘id sub-tribe 
Masikirah (tribe), 
216, 578 


Masilihah (tribe), 
578 
Masandah 


(sub- 
tribe), 402 
Masini‘, 610, 611 
Masir hills, 499, 
OO 


Masir (tribe), 499, 
503 


Masiribah, 496 

Masirihah (tribe), 
133, 482 

Masirir(sub-tribe}, 
p00 

Masis, Ahl (clan), 
523 


INDEX 


Masfalah, 124 
Masfari (clan), 538 
Mash‘ad ibn Bah- 
ran, Sheikh, 420 
Mashadiqah (sub- 
tribe), 51 
Mashaf, Al (clan), 
479 


Mashifirah (tribes 
of Oman), 251, 


578 
Mashihibah (sub- 
tribe), 563 
Masha'‘ikh (tribe of 
Dhofar), 579 
Masha’ikh (village 
of the Aulid el- 
‘Alaunah), 426 
Mashi’ikh (village 
of the Ben: Zeid), 
78 
Mashi’ikh el-Beled 
(sub-tribe), 560 
Mashi’ikh el-Jebel 
(sub- -tribe), 560. 
Masha'ikh, Jebel, 
560 


Mashaki (clan), 538 

Mashalkha = (sub- 
tribe), 401 

Mash‘in  el-‘Awi- 
jah, 52 

Mashari ibn ‘AN, 
ATA 


Mashirifah (tribe), 
578 

Mashiari), 537 

Masharrati, see Ma- 
sharifah tribe 

Masheifari, see Ma- 
shatirah tribe 

Masheirif, 337 

Mashhir, 
(clan), 472 

Mashiqasi, see Mi- 
shaqisah tribe 

Mashriq, Ahl el-, 
150 

Masirah Island, 
238, 262, 277, 278, 
565, 567, 568 

Maskari, see Masi- 
kirah tribe 

Maskin el-Heil, 594 

Maslahi, see Masa- 
lihah tribe 

Maslat ibn Qunei- 
fidh, 51 

Masna‘ah, 251, 258, 
206, 480, 547, 551 


Beni 


| 


55-4, 568, 573, 583, 
589, 591 
Masni, 607 
Masrith (tribe), 20, 
64, 65, 66, 67 
Mas‘tid (clan of 
the Hudheil), 70 
Mas‘iid (sub-tribe 
of the Aslam), 
79, 610 
Mas‘id = (sub-tribe 
of the Taugqah), 
81 
Mas‘iid, Ahl (clan 
of the Ahl Man- 
stir), 526 
Mas‘tid, Al (clan of 
the Rabtat. el- 
Yemen), 454 
Mas‘id, Ibn, 
Sheikh, 481 
Mas‘iid, Sheikh, 
449 
Mas‘nid_ el-Barak, 
Sheikh, 487, 488 
Mas‘id ibn Mo- 
hammed, 71 
Masih, 400 
Mat, 48, 57 
Ma‘talah, 365, 605 
Matamah, 196 
Mat‘in (clan), 64 
Matar, Beni (clan 
of the Shamrin 
esh-Shiim), 474 
Matar, Bent (tribe), 
149, 156, 482, 
Matartd(sub-tribe), 
610 
Matirish (tribe), 
251, 345, 579 
Matawabah (sub- 
tribe), 563 
Mateirah, 258 
Mathnah, 606 


Mathwan, Wadi, 
209 

Matkh plain, 47 
Matosalahy, Ahl 
(tribe), 523 
Matrah, 240, 2:42-4, 
246, 254-6, 257, 


551, 552, 558, 560, 
563, 564,567,573, 
576, 583, 595, 608 


Matrah Bay, "239, 
258 
Matriushi, see Ma- 


tirish tribe, 579 
Mattutti (clan), 63 


UDu2 


675 


Maur, Wadi, 501, 
505, 506 


Mausata (tribe of 
Upper Yafa‘),213, 
39, 540 


539, 

Mawahib (tribe), 
, 63, 99 

Mawahib Harrah, 


62 
Mawili (tribe), 76 
Ma‘wali, see Ma‘a- 
wal tribe 
Marwdalid, 267 
Maiwiyah (tribe), 
533 


Mayidi, 412 

Mayyiis, 307 

Ma‘z, 61 

Mazihimah (clan), 
83 


Maziimilad (clan), 
548 


Mazira‘, 580 
Mazira‘ wells, 292 

Maziri$ (sub-tribe 
of the Beni Yas), 
601 

Maziart' (tribe of 
Oman), 251, 346, 
566, 579, 584 


Maziriqah (clan), 
430 


Ma‘zi (tribe), 61 

Ma‘zibah(clan),500 

Mazrii‘, Ber (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Jabir), 566 


Mazri‘i, see Ma- 
zart tribe 
Mecca, 23, 25-8, 


33, 34, 10, 41, 22, 
97-9, 101, 103, 
105, 107, 108, 11, 
121, 122, 128, 371, 
378, 407, 422, 425, 
470 

climate, 17 

population, 100 

trade, 135 
Mecca, Emir of 

‘ Grand ee 

1, 28, 32, 

35. 36, 41. ef 65. 
68. 70-3. 100, 
108-10, 126, 133, 
13-4, 139, 141, 165, 
305, 379, 406. 411, 
417,418, 422, 42 5, 
433, 419, 454, 403, 
4165, 47-4, AT, 449 


676 


Medahimah (clan), 
90 


Meda’in Salih, 96 
Medagq, 215, 518 

Medega, 107 

Medi, see Midi 

Medina, 23, 26-9, 
40, 41, 65, 97-9, 
101-5, 107, 108, 
111-14, 146, 117, 
121, 124 

Medina district, 91, 
386, 387 


Medina Gate (of 
H4’il), 385 
Village 


Sheikh of the Ah] 
Dar el-Wadi, 478 
MediIni, Village 
Sheikh of — the 
Fiqahah, 426 
Mefhaq, 149, 500, 
501 


Mehadi (clan), 63 
Mehahi ibn Thu- 
Wweimir, 69 
ehajir (village in 
Yemen), 485 
Mehiajir, Ahl (tribe 
of the Upper ‘Au- 
laqi), 519, 524 
Mehac arah, 50-4 
Mehtid. 526 
MehlAl, 523 
Mehran, Ahl (clan), 
523 : 


Mehsin el-Fird, 66 
Mehwari, Ahl 
(tribe), 535 


Meidh, Sheikh, 
444 

Meihah, 591 

Meiman, Beni 


(clan), 484 
Meisarah, Al, 447 
Meiza‘a, 431 
Mejellad, 107 
Mejlis Beledi, 409, 

434 


Mejlis el-Urfi, 317 
Mejlis a-Ti jarah, 
see Mejlis d-Urfi 
Mejma‘, 303, 354, 
355, 368, 379, 603, 
606, 607, 609-11 

Mekawir, 59 
Mekhadir (tribe), 
300 


Mekran Coast, 241, 
247 


INDEX 


Mekran, Persian, 
253, 567 

Melihah, 413, 431, 
475 

Melahah, Sheikh 
of, 514 


Meleik, Benj (clan), 
447 


260, 
270, 280, 294, 297, 
314, 388, 571 

Menihi el-Heidhal, 
69 


Menahi ibn = Mu- 
seilir, 69 

Menakhah, 36, 146, 
149, 150, 158, 167, 
496, 499-501, 503 

Menikhah, Emir- 
ate of, 507 

Menaikhah, Kaim- 
makam of, 501 

Menawir ibn Suqi, 
80 


Menema (clan), 407 
Meqitahibn Hindi, 
69 


Mera, Wadi, 526 
Meraukhah (clan), 
68, 69 
Meraziq, Ahl 
(tribe), 524 
Merda, Ahl el- 
(sub-tribe), 535 
Meriton Bay, 339 
Meriyah, Wadi, 526 
Merj, Beni (clan), 
48] 


Merjat, 437 
Merkaz Sanjaq of 
Saray ie a 
Merqiishi, see Mar- 

ashi tribe 
Mersa el-Majalis, 
158 


Merwah hill, 28,124 
Merwan, Ah] (clan), 
523 


Merzoq, see Ahl 
Marziig tribe 
Merziiq, Sheikh, 
426 


Merziq ibn Del- 
makh, 437 


Merziiq ibn Mo- 
hammed, 420 


Mesalikh (sub- 
tribe), 51 
Meshad, Al (vil- 


lave), 413 
Mesh- hadi, Al(sub- 
tribe), 490 
Meshir (clan), 50 
Meshwal, Al (sub- 
tribe), 454, 455 
Mesopotamia, 18, 
26, 46, 370, 371, 
384, 36 
population, 65 
trade, 377, 386 
Mesriih (tribe), 500 
Mes‘id, see Mas‘ad 
sub-tribe 
Meswar, Jebel, 506 
Meswar, Wadi, 497 
Meti’ibah — (sub- 
tribe), 401 
Met‘in (clan), 70 
Metarafah (sub- 
tribe), 53 
Metiwa‘ah (clan), 
90 


Metheyihah wells, 
395 
Metwah (tribe), 
500 
Metwah (village), 
503 


Metwala (sub- 
tribe), 409 

Meyiasir (tribe), 536 

Mezahimah (clan), 
69 


Mezwad, Beni 
(sub-trihe), 493 

Mezzi Jirjis, 405 

Mi‘aidin, Wadi, 
261, 272, 274, 557, 

Mibam, 566 

Midabilah, see Mid- 
bal sub-tribe 

Midah, 555 

Midan (in Western 
Hajar), 591 

Midian esh-Sherara. 
166 

Midbal (sub-tri be), 
606 


Midhaqarah (sub- 
tribe), 585 
Midhat Pasha, 29, 
39, 40, 302 
Midhish, 478 


Midi, 33, 137, 139, 
144, 172, 173 

Midian, 10, 26, 
96-9, 111 

Tihamah of, 112 

Mifah, 417 

Miflih (sub-tribe), 
87 


Miftahah, 437 

Mihall, 5&8 

Mihi ibn Moham- 
med, 479 

Mihrabi (sub- 
tribe), 514 

MUija, 232 

Mijili abu Misu- 
dah, ‘Aqil, 536 

Mijan, 337, 338 

Mijardah (clan), 
601 


Mijarri ibn Sa‘id, 
Sheikh, 420 
Mijdah, 247, 512 
Mijlis, Wadi, 254, 
260, 590, 598 
Mijwal (clan), 50 
Mijzi, 597 
(sub- 


Mikathera 
tribe), 52 

Mikhlaf (in Nej- 
rin), 178, 507 

Mikhblif el-Yemen, 
132, 133, 136.137, 
139, 140, 441, 455, 
473, 484 

Mikhlif el-Yemen, 
Emir of, 461 

Mikhlaf esh-Shems, 
007 


Mikhlaf ibn Hatim, 
82 


Milbis, 417 

Mileyvinah (in 
Wadi el-Jizi). 574 

Mileyyinah Qian 
Wadi Sema‘), 
095 

Milh, Khor el-, Qa7, 
O72 


Milhain, Ahl (tribe), 
S00 


Milhin, Ahl Jehe} 
(tribe), 504 

Milhin, Jebel, 499, 
005 


Millet, 119, 120, 
136, 154, 182, 153, 
187, 226, 241. 305° 
269, 377, 388, 5u1_ 
571 


Miltiqa, 585 
Mina, 28, 29, 124 
Minaean Dynasty, 
176, 516 
Miniiqish hills, 285 
Minirah, 275 
Minbah, 
(clan), 432 
Minlf, Ibn, Sheikh, 
Minjlvah, 426 
Mintirib, 558 
Mintisher, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 424 
Minzifah, 570 
Miqdah, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 488 
Miqdaim, Al (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Khalid), 85, 608 
Mirar, Wadi el-, 
59 
Misa‘id (sub-tribe), 
069 


Beni 


Misi'irah (tribe), 
605 

Misimtr(sub-tribe), 
&2, 83 


Misimi, 528 

Misiarir (elan), 88 

Misbah, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 495 


Misfah (in the’ 


Muscat district), 
od6 
Misfah (in Wadi 


Bem Jabir II), 
566 

Misfah (in Wadi 
Beni Kharus), 


572, 587 
Misfah (in Wadi 
Boshar), 597 
Misfah (in) Wadi 
Fara‘), 549, 595 
Misfar 4bn Hum- 
rah, 431 
Misfarah, 413 
Mistir ibn Ma‘sir, 
Sheikh, 452 
Mis-hal, 214, 216 
Mish‘al ibn ‘Abd 
el-- Aziz, 382 
Mish‘al ibn Faris 
ibn Sufiiq, 79 
Mishiqisah (tribe), 
251, 579 
Mishar ibn ‘ Ali ,436 
Mishiayu, Ras, 277 
Misheri (tribe), 516 


INDEX 
Mishghalah (sub- | MizharibnSibmin, 
tribe), 417 Sheikh of — the 
Mishqar Valley,368 | Jadreimah clan, 
Mishrif. (in) Wadi 479 
Dawiasir), 365,606 Mahi Al (clan), 


Mishrif wells (near 
Koweit), 206 

Misinnah, 553 

Misjar, Al (sub- 
tribe), $28, 129 

Miskin, 267, 268, 
570 

Mislaq, 578 

Misma Mts., 374, 
375 

Misra‘ (sub-tribe), 
8 


ri 
Mistal, Wadi, 559, 
557 
Mistannah 
308 
Mit‘ab, Emir, 378, 
382 
Mit‘ab el-Hadab el- 
Qu'eit, Sheikh, 80 
Mit‘ab e]-Qanj, 
Sheikh, 57 
Mit‘ab ibn ‘Abd el- 
‘Aziz, 382 
Mi‘tiq ibn Mo- 
hammed, 467 
Mitniibn Jebrin,79 
Mivaidilah = (sub- 
tribe), 569 
Mivah, Wadi el-, 
208, 299, 309, 609 
Mivahi, see Miya- 
vihah tribe 
(sub- 


Miva’ isah 
tribe), 569 
Mivavihah (tribe), 
265, 266, 269, 270, 
553, 579 
Mivayihah, Taml- 
mah of, 579 
Mizihamivin (sub- 
tribe), 569 
Mizahit, 265, 576, 
d79, SkO 
Mizihmiyah, 603, 
GOA 
Miz‘ar (sub-tribe), 
83 


Mizbur, 586 
Mizet‘al 
OO7 
Mizham (clan), 69 
Mizharibnsihman, 
Sheikh of the Al 
Zahein clan, 71 


wells, 


(tribe), 


Mizra‘ (in Wadi 
Seijini), 582 
Mizra‘ (in Wadi 


Semi‘il), 595 
Mizra‘ Balei]. 598 
Mizra‘ Bu Ba‘arah, 


Mizra‘ — el-‘ Alawi, 
dol, 502, 560, 
585 

Mizra‘  el-Hadri, 
552 

Mizra‘ el-Heitani, 
082 


Mizra‘ Sumeir, 598 

Mizra‘i, see Mazari‘ 
tribe 

Moab, 9] 

Moahib, see Mawa- 
hib (tribe) 

Mo‘iwiyah (clan), 
468 


Mocha, 158, 169, 
172, 17-4, 189, 190, 
224, 499 

Mocha, Kaza of, 
162 

Modal, 523 

Moghrabi, El-, 489 

Mohamadis, 243 

Mohammed, _ the 
Prophet, 117, 425, 
58-4 

Mohammed (sub- 


tribe of the Abu 


Bureiz), 59 
Mohammed  (sub- 
tribe of the ‘Awa- 
mir), 549 
Mohammed,  Ahl 
(sub-tribe of the 
Beni Hajar), 88 
Mohammed, Al 
(clan of the Hu- 
meidah), 417 
Mohammed, = Al 
(sub-tribe of the 
Wida‘in), 606 
Mohammed, Beni 
(sub-tribe of the 
Ahnum), 490 
Mohammed, Beni 
(sub-tribe of the 
Beni ‘Amr), 66 
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Mohammed, Beni 
(sub-tribe of the 
Naj‘u), 441 
Mohammed, Beni 
(tribe of Asir), 432 
Mohammed, Beni 
(tribe of Yemen), 
500 


Mohammed, Emir, 
of Ha’il, 64, 77, 
367, 378-83 

Mohammed, Sey- 
vid, Idrisi, 33, 
140, 141 

Mohammed, Sheikh 
of the ‘Ashirah 
Ramiadhin, 404 

Mohammed, Sheikh 
of the Dhubi, 539 

Mohammed, 
Sheikh of the 
Wuld — sub-tribe 
of the Fed‘an, 52 

Mohammed ‘Ab- 
dullah, Sheikh, 
482 

Mohanimmed ‘Abeid, 
Beni (sub-tribe), 
594 

Mohammed = abu 
‘Allamah, 455 

Mohammed = abu. 
Déshah, 469 

Mohammed = abu 
Disah, 434, 435 

Mohammed = abu 
Hakam, 444 

Mohammed abu 
Hamiamah, 437 

Mohammed abu 
Hanash of Mah- 
sin, 410 

Mohammed — abu 
Hanash, Sheikh of 
the Makhlitah, 


. 412 
Mohammed abu 


Hanash, Sheikh of 
the Saw4jah, 1459 
Mohammed = abu 

Husein, 461 
Mohammed = abu 
Jabbar, 478 
Mohammed abu 
Lughud, 444 
Mohammed abu 
Numej, 406, 407 
Mohammed — abu 
Nuweibah, Sey- 
yid, 419, 481 


678 


Mohammed abu 
Qahas, 431 
Mohammed = abu 
Radi, 4.40 
Mohammed abu 
Rubah, 458 
Mohammed abu 
Ruquba, 69 
Mohammed = abu 
Rus, 52 
Mohammed — abu 
Salam, Sheikh, 
447 
Mohammed abu 
Sandalah, 476 
Mohammed = abu 
Tarash, Sheikh, 
ALT 
Mohammed = abu 
Tayy, 61 
Mohammed abu 
Thommah, 40 
Mohammed. abu 
Zoa, 140 


Mohammed abu’l- 
Qasim, 472 


Mohammed Ah- 
med, Sheikh, 429 
Mohammed ‘ Ali, of 
Egypt, 33, 35, 
108, 140, 161, 406 
Mohammed ‘Ali, 
Pasha, 162 
Mohammed ‘Ali, 
Sherif, Sheikh of 
the Ja‘atirah tribe, 
4vy 

Mohammed ‘Ali 


abu ‘Awad, ‘Aqil, 
511 


Mohammed ‘Ali 
Sebak, Sheikh, 
478 

Mohammed Amin 
Pasha, 411 

Mohammed ‘At 
yah, 480 

Mohammed bu ITa- 
mid, Ahl  (sub- 
tribe), 518 

Mohammed bu Ha- 


mid, Ahl (tribe), 
523 


Mohammed bu 
Nasr, All (clan), 
O20 


Mohammed Dalih, 
436 

Mohammed — edh- 
Dhi’b, 460 


. INDEX 


Mohammed el- 
‘Askari, 158 

Mohammed el- 
‘Asm, 437 


Mohammed el-Ha- 
drani, Sheikh, 482 
Mohammed el-Ka- 
marini, Sheikh, 
495 
Mohammed 
Khawatra, 402 
Mohammed 
Mansur, 162 
Mohammed el-Mi- 
hari, 69 
Mohammed el-Mij- 
wal, 401 
Mohammed en- 
Niha, Seyyid, 
Sheikh, 499 
Mohammed er-Ra- 
shid, 82, 385 
Mohammed es-Sa- 
hil, Al (village), 
413 


Mohammed es-Sib- 
Jani, Sheikh, 482 


el- 


el- 


Mohammed es-Sul- 
tain, 71 

Mohammed — esh- 
Shar, 412 


Mohammed et-Ta- 
mim, 436 
Mohammed 
Tayvar, 51 
Mohammed  Ha- 
mud, Sheikh, 498 
Mohanimed  Ha- 
san, Sheikh, 532 
Mohammed Hiha- 
bah, Sheikh, 446 


et- 


Mohammed ibn 
‘Abd, 4-44 

Mohammed ibn 
‘Abd el-‘ Aziz, 382 

Mohammed ibn 
‘Abd el-Kerim, 79, 
80 

Mohammed ibn 


‘Abd el-Mu‘in ibn 
‘Aun, Sherif, 470 
Mohammed ibn 
‘Abd er-Rahman, 
422, 424, 433, 435 
Mohammed ibn 
‘Abdu of Arja‘, 
475 
Mohammed ibn 
‘Abdullah of Bad- 
lah, 436 


Mohammed ibn 
‘Abdu of Birk, 
Sheikh, 428, 429 

Mohammed ibn 


‘Abdu of Sa‘dah, 
419 

Mohammed ibn 
‘Abdu of Wadi 
Zebnah, 452 

Mohammed ibn 
‘Abdullah of Kha- 
mis el-Bahr, 412 


Mohammed ibn 
‘Abut, 437 

Mohammed ibn 
Ahmed — el-Jah- 
washi, 409 

Mohammed ibn 
Ahmed of Al La- 
san, 431 

Mohammed ibn 
Ahmed of Jannah, 
412 

Mohammed ibn 
Ahined, Sheikh of 
the ‘Umr_ sub- 
tribe, 419 

Mohamined ibn 


Ahmed Na‘man 
of the Hajarivah, 
532 
Mohammied ibn 
‘A’idh, Sheikh of 
Al Ramadhan, 
416 
Mohammed ibn 
‘A’idh, Sheikh of 
Al Sakrin, 436 


Mohammed ibn 
‘A‘idbibn Mura‘i, 
140 

Mohammed ibn 
‘Ajil, 425 

Mohammed ibn 
‘Alam, 430 

Mohammed ibn 


‘Ali, Sheikh of the 
Beni Bu ‘Ahi, 548 

Mohammed ibn 
‘Ah of the Bem 
Kebir_sub-tribe, 
423 

Mohammed ibn 
‘Ali, Sheikh of the 
Samuh sub-tribe, 


Mohammed ibn 
‘Ali Weled ‘Ah 
ibn Mura‘i, 445, 
446 
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Mobammed ibn 
‘Amr Akhu ‘Ab- 
diyah, 421 

Mohammed — ibn 
Ati, Sheikh of the 
Bem = Dhubyan, 
423 

Mohammed ibn 
‘Ativah, Sheikh of 
the Bal Hirsh,424 


Mohammed ibn 
‘Ativah, Sheikh 
of the Beni “Ati- 
yah, 62 
Mohammed ibn 
‘Aun, +6 
Mohammed ibn 
‘Awad, Sheikh of 
the Al el-Wazi, 
136 


Mohammed ibn 
‘Awad, Sheikh of 
Talhah, 452 


Mohammed ibn 
*Aziz, 435 
Mohanuned ibn 
Bartid, 421 
Mohammed ibn 
Delbuh, 436 
Mohammed ibn 
Dheheil, 472 
Mohammed ibn 
Dhubyan, 423 
Mohammed ibn 
Dhulenn, Sheikh, 
TA, HH41, 442, to 
448, 449 
Mohammed ibn 
Dosri, 447 
Mohammed ibn 
Durei’, 467 
Mohammed ibn 
el--AHAmah, 421 
Mohammed ibn 
El--Arif, 472 
Mohanimed ibn 
El-Hadi, Seyyid, 
Emir, 506 
Mohammed ibn Es- 
Sa‘an, 467 
Mohammed ibn 
Farid, 319 
Mohammed ibn 
Fars, 4-10 
Mohammed ibn 


Fayy, Sheikh of 
Wasm, 438 

Mohammed ibn 
Favy, Sheikh of 
the "Abi Birk, 129 


Mohammed ibn 
Ferhat, 424 
Mohammed ibn 
Feza‘, 437 
Mohammed ibn 
Gharamah, 439 
Mohammed ibn 
Hadi,Sheikh of Al 
Abu Midrih, 447 
Mohammed ibn 


Hadi, Sheikh of 
the Al Fahimah 
clan, 440 
Mohammed ibn 
Hadi, Sheikh of 
the Habil clan, 
419 

Mohammed ibn 
Hadi, Sheikh of 
Merjat, 437 
Mohammed ibn 
Hadi, Sheikh of 
Mufarrij, 445 
Mohammed ibn 
Hadi, Sheikh of 
Sulb, 426 
Mohammed ibn 
Hamad, Al (sub- 
tribe), 571 


Mohammed — ibn 
Hamid ibn Sub- 
han, 38 

Mohammed _— ibn 
Hamid ibn 
‘Ubeid, 382 

Mohammed ibn 
Hanash, Sheikh of 
the Juhadlah, 71 

Mohammed ibn 
Hanash, Sheikh 


of the Umm Bina 
sub-tribe, 460 
Mohammed ibn 
Hasan, Sheikh of 
the Al Dahshan, 
420 
Mohammed — ibn 
Hasan, Sheikh of 
the Al Ikhtarsh, 
428, 429 
Mohammed ibn 
Hasan, Sheikh of 
the ‘Arab el-‘Iraq, 
40-4 . 
Mohammed ibn 
Hasan, Sheikh of 
Basham, 416 
Mohammed — ibn 
Hasan, Sheikh of 
Jebel Jadran, 461 


a et 


INDEX | 


Mohammed ibn 
Hasan, Sheikh of 
Sharamah, 452 

Mohammed ibn 
Hasan, Sheikh of 


the Umm WNu- 
ji‘ah, 460 
Mohammed ibn 
Hasan ibn Fl- 
‘Aud, Sherif, 427 
Mohammed ibn 
Hasan Rumah, 
Mudir, 500 
Mohammed tbn Ha- 
shash, Sheikh, 447 
Mohammied ibn 


Hayazah, Sheikh, 
4} 


Mohammed ibn 
Hazim, 466 
Mohammed ibn 
Hazm ibn Hith- 
lein, 86 
Mohammed ibn 
Hedevyah, 421 
Mohammed ibn 
Heif, 447 
Mohammed ibn 
Hindi, Sheikh, 68, 
69 
Mohammed ibn 
Husein, 473 
Mohammed ibn 


Ibrahim, 423 
Mohammed ibn Is- 
ma‘tl, Seyyid, 497 


Mohamm ibn 
Jabban, 449 
Mohammed ibn 
Jarawash, 454 
Mohammed ibn 
Jeran, 431 
Mohammed ibn 
Juwei'id, 454 
Mohammed ibn 


Khazmah, 444 
Mohammed ibn 


Kheir, 421 
Mohammed ibn 
Ma‘addi, Sheikh 
of the Al Abu 
Sha‘rah, 460 
Mohammed ibn 
Ma‘addi, Sheikh 
of the Umm Jir- 
bin, 440 
Mohammed ibn 


Mani‘, Sheikh of 
the Al Umm Mu- 
khili, 459 


Mohammed ibn 
Mani‘, Sheikh of 
Sahar Umm Bina, 
460 


Mohammed ibn 
Misan,Sheikh,494 
Mohammed ibn 
Mistir, 478 
Mohammed ibn 
Mohammed ‘Ab- 
dullah, ‘Aqil, 515 
Mohammed ibn 
Mubirak es - So- 
far, 166 
Mohammed ibn 


Muhsin, Sheikh of 
the Al Yam, 71 
Mohammed ibn 


Muhsin, Sheikh of. 


Jau Umm Nejeim, 
410 


Mohammed ibn 
Mukhali, 460 
Mohammed ibn 
Mukhasir, 423 
Mohammed ibn 
Misa, Sheikh of 
Rudaf, 437 
Mohammed ibn 
Musa, Sheikh of 
the Shahaib, 460 
Mohammed ibn 
Musafir, Sheikh of 
Maqtal es-Sa‘id, 
460 
Mohammed ibn 


Musifir, Sheikh of 
the She‘i el-‘Umr, 
419 


Mohammed ibn 
Musa‘i, Sheikh, 
441 
Mohammed ibn 
Musa‘idi, Sheikh, 
437 
Mohammed ibn 
Musallat, Sheikh 


of the Al Umm 
Wadi Malah, 435, 
437 
Mohammed ibn 
Musallat, Sheikh 
of Al Umm Shabi, 
458 
Mohammed 
Mushari, 437 
Mohammed 
Musheit, 413 
Mohammed 
Mushra‘i, 469 


ibn 


ibn 
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Mohammed ibn 
Muta‘ali, 459 

Mohamuined ibn 
Muthanna, 540 

Mohammed ibn 
Muzhar, Sheikh, 
455 


Mohammed ibn 
Na‘sah, 431 

Mohammed ibn 
Nasilah, 459 

Mohammed ibn 


Nasir, Sheikh of 
Adeyyah, 462 
Mohammed ibn 
Nasir, Sheikh of 
the Beni Suheim, 
420 


Mohammed ibn 
Nasir, Sheikh of 
the = Miydyihah, 
579 

Mohammed ibn 
Nazih, 436 
Mohammed ibn 


Qasiiu, Sheikh of 
the Al Mahdi, 71 
Mohammed ibn 
Qasim, Sheikh of 
Wadi Nimr, 460 
Mohammed ibn 
Rashid, see Mo- 
hamimed, Emir of 
Ha’il 
Mohammed ibn 
Rashid, Sheikh of 
the ‘Arin clan of 
the ‘Abidah, +44 
Mohammed ibn 
Rashid, Sheikh of 
Wagashah, 447 


Mohammed ibn 
Ruweiti, 66 
Mohammed ibn 
Sa‘dah, 476 
Mobammed ibn 
Sa‘d Buqjin, 454 
Mohammed ibn 
Sadiq, 415 
Mohammed ibn 
Safar, Sheikh of 
Al Mushabbab, 
447 
Mohammed ibn 


Safar, Sheikh of 
Sadr, 471 
Mohammed ibn 
Said, Sheikh of 
At Umm Hanak, 
436 
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Mohammed ibn | Mohammed ibn 
Sa‘id, Sheikh of 
the Benj Talaq, 
423 


Mohammed Nasir 


Mozambique, 189 
Mugbil, Sheikh, 
532, 533 


Mshitta (sub-tribe), 
Mu‘abbed (sub- 


Mohammed ibn 


Mohammed ibn Sultin, Sheikh of el - A am tribe), 66 
Sa‘id, Sheikh of } el-Jabai‘i, 436 Sheikh of the | Mu‘abhil (clan), 50 
the Juhadlah, 71 Mohammed ibn uteibi, 533 Mu‘abidah, See 
fohammed ib Sultan, Sheikh of Ohammed Salih Ma‘abdah 
Sa‘id, Sheikh of the Al Umm Zari, of Umlejh, 63 Mu‘adhdham, 389 
the Rahammah 460 obammed Shaq- 


Mu‘adhdher ‘(sub- 
tribe), 72 
Mu‘adi ibn Khair, 


Shaq 
dam, Sheikh, 489 
Mohammed Silsib, 


Mohammed ibn 


Mohammed ib Sultan, Sheikh of 


n 
Sa‘id, Sheikh of 


Bahah Rabti‘ah, Seyyid, Sheikh, Sheikh, 479 

Shafan, 467 452 504 Mu‘afa Sheraf, 
Mohammed ibn Mohammed i Mohammed Sulei- Sheikh, 502 
Sa‘idah, Sherif, Tali, Sheikh of man, 480 Mu‘aidi ibn Fahis, 
418 Al ‘Ali, 468 Mohammed Tahar, 52 
Mohammed ibn Sa- Mohammed Seyyid, Sheikh, Mu‘aleim (sub- 
lih et-Tay rar, 51 Tali‘, Sheikh of 514 tribe), 82, 83 
Mobhamme ibn Al Umm Ba‘eirah Mohammed Tam- Mu‘ammar, [bn 
Salim, Sheikh of 475 ran, 460 (sub-tribe), 61] 
the Ba Hamish, 


Mohammed ib 


n Mubarak (clan of 
Tali‘, Sheikh of 


; the “Ammiar), 605 
Mohammed ibn adhan, 455 Mohammed Yah- Mubarak, former 
Salim, Sheikh of Ohammed — j ya Ba Sahi, Emir Sheikh of Koweit, 


‘Ithraban , 436 


288-90, 318 
Mohammed ibn 


Mubarak, Al (clan 


Salim, Sheikh of Mohammed Yah- of the Shamran), 
Maniadhir, 459 elal, 382 ya Fashik, Para- 473, 474 
Mohamined ibn Mohammed ibn mount Sheikh of fubirak ibn Be- 
Salim, Sheikh of 


Tummah, 472 the Zaranik, 148, 
Mohammed tbn 508 
Turki ibn Mijlad, Mohammed Ya‘. 


Umm Zeribah,415 
Mohammed ibn 


Salim, Sheikh of 51 lib, Seyyid, Mubarak ibn Nf{o- 

Ya‘bah, 475 Mohammed ibn Sheikh, 538 hammed, 444 
Mohammed ibn Umm Bishr, 446 Mohammed Zeid, | Mubarak bn Mu- 

Sana, 167 Mohammed ibn Sheikh, 497 Walla, 423 

fohammed — ibn Urir, Sheikh, Mohammedanism, Mubarak ibn Qila- 

Sa‘iid, 3] 464, 466 201, 231, 377, 398, dan, 53 
Mohammed ibn Mohammed ibn 399 Mubarak Mirwa, 

Shahir, Sheikh, Zahir, 416 Mohammed In 437 

451, 4592 Mohammed ibn (Hadhra maut | Mubarak Silih, 444 
Mohammed ibn Zeid of A] Umm tribe), 543 ubarraz, 305 
Shajis, 458 Khareis clan, 439 Mohammedin, Abl ubiasili (sub- 
Mohammed ibn fohammed ’ jh (sub-tribe of the tribe), 595 

Shatir, 472 / 


Azani), 529 
Mohirig (tribe), 
275 


Mokah, Abl (clan) 
527 


Mohammed ibn 
Shelti, 447 

Mohammed ibn 
Shuweil], Sheikh 


Mubbah Gate (of 
Ha’il), 385 
Mudani‘i (sub- 


Mudeifir, Al ek 


Mohammed ibn 
Zeid, Sheikh of 


of the Al el-J ihal, Sida Al Thaw. Monkey, 297 (clan), 42] 

446 Wabi, 410 Mor (clan), 58 Mudhar, 44. 55. 75, 
Mohammed ibn ohammed ibn | Morbat Fort, 194 76, 8&2, 83, 399, 

shuweil, Sheikh Zeqa, 440 Morocco, 425 408, 425 

Of Mahalah “Aqy. Mohammed Khe- Moslems, 25, 151, Mudheibi,275,557, 

vah, 43] nan, 478 397, 405 558, 563, 598 


Mohanimed ibn 
Sthman, 444 

Mohammed ibn 
Suleiman, O45 


Mohammed Man- 
sur, 510 
Mohammed Mun- 
Jar, 419 


Mosul, 46, 78 
Mothabarah (clan), 
93 


Mowein, 413 


Mudheirib, 276 
563 


Mudbj bint Ha- 
mud, 382 


Mudhi bint Sub- 
han), 382, 383 

Mud-him ibn Tur- 
ki, 52 

Mudhiq, Al, 447 

Mudhnib, 367, 604 

Mudhnib, El- (dis- 
trict), 349 

Mudir, Al, 447 

Mudun, Ahl (clan), 
524 


Mufadhdhal (sub- 
tribe of the ‘Ab- 
dah), 79 

Mufadhdhal el- 
Bedrini, 66 

Mufanaj (sub- 
tribe), 599 

Mufarrih, Sheikh 
(of Asir), 433 

Mufarrih, Sheikh 
of the Al A‘rabi 
clan, 468 

Mufarrih, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 441 

Mufarrih, Ibn (fam- 
ilv), 433, 434 

Mufarrih ibn 
‘A’idh, 410 

Mufarrih ibn Gha- 
ramah, 45-4 

Mufarrih ibn Mo- 
hamimed, 454 

Mufarrih ibn Mu- 
seibakh, 454 

Mufarrih Mashif, 
454 

Mufarrij, 445 

Mufeijir, 603, 607 

Mufti ibn Khudra, 
Sheikh, 431 

Mughi’irah (sub- 
tribe), 599 

Mughairah wells, 
291 

Mughiribah (Mas- 
rih clan), 66 

Mugharibah village 
in Haraz, 499 

Mughassib (clan), 
ol 


Mughathi ibn Ma- 
jid, 50 

Mugheid, © Beni 
(tribe), 128, 132, 
134-7, 110. 409, 
430, 432, 153, 157, 
469 
Mugheid — el-Kho- 
tah, see Yazid 


INDEX 


Mugheid el-Wata, 
436 

Mugheidiyin (clan), 
454 

Mugheirah = (sub- 
tribe), 606 
Mugheirah, Khor, 
000 


Mughtdhah, Al 
(clan), 454 
Mughra‘ah, 453 
Muha‘il, 130, 139, 


142, 143, 411, 
416, 438, 439, 
455, 477 


Muhalibah (clan), 
94 


Muhallaf (tribe), 
46, 47, 50 

Muhallah, 462 

*Muhaniyatein el- 
Murrah ’, 446 

Muhirib (tribe), 
607 


Muharraq (town), 
313, 317, 323 


Muharraq Island, 
311, 317, 322 
Muhashir (sub- 


tribe), 85, 608 
Muhazzah, 32-4 
Muheid, Ibn, -19 
Muheimir, 402 
Muheinit (sub- 

tribe), 52 
Muheiwir, 53 
Muhfar, 446 
Muhlik, Ahl (clan), 

526 
Muhsin, Beni (sub- 

tribe), 191 
Muhsin, Imam, 

499, 507 
Muhsin, Sheikh of 

the Al Tufeyan 

sub-tribe, 49-4 * 
Muhsin ‘Askar, 

Sheikh, 539, 510 
Muhsin el-Jamrah, 

Sheikh, 485 
Muhsin — el- Qara- 

mant, Sheikh, 492 
Muhsin ibn ‘Ab- 

bias, 65 
Muhsin ibn ‘Ab- 

dullah, Sherif, 196 
Muhsin ibn ‘Alawi, 

030 
Muhsin ibn El- 

Barak, 530 


Muhsin ibn Emir 
Husein abu El- 
Qeisi, 530 

Muhsin ibn Farid, 
519, 522 

Muhsin ibn Muhsin 
en-Nini, 498 

Muhsin ibn Salih, 
Sultan of Hab- 
ban, 519 

Muhsin ibn Salih, 
Sultan of Izzan, 
010, 511 

Muhsin ibn Zurei- 
ban, 84 

Muja‘adah (clan), 
419 

Mujibah, 537 

Mujeishah, EI- 
(clan), 71 

Mujemmil, Al el- 
(clan), 480, 431 

Mujerri of Junfar, 
Sheikh, 432 

Miajib, Wadi, 90 

Mujit, Ibn, 444 

Mujwan, 503 

Mujwarat  el-Kir- 
ham, 498 

Mukeimintyah, 480 

Mukhasir ibn Mo- 
hammed, 411 

Mukhdeblyah 
Mosque, 169 

Mukhtir (clan of 
the Ahl Reitnah), 
503 


Mukhtir Pasha, 
140, 186, 495, 499, 
500, 507 

Mukhtari‘, 595 

Mukram, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 492 

Muladdah, 589 

Mulehivah, 538 

Muleijah, 309 

Mu'ligq, 506 

Muna, see Mina 

Munababah, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 423 

Munifirah = (sub- 
tribe), 479 

Munahi ibn ‘Ash- 
win, 84 

Munahi ibn ‘Ay- 
vish, 80 

Munabi ibn Nasir, 


(sub- 


€. 


Muna’ihah 
tribe), 101 
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Munisar _ el-‘Usei- 
mi, Sheikh of the 
Sufyan, 489 


Munasar Saghir of 


Kokar, Sheikh, 
508 


Munawwakh ibn 
Quheisin, 83 


Mundhir (sub- 
tribe), 90 
Munebbih _ el-Ha- 


kam, Beni (clan), 
467 

Muneidhir, 453 

Munif, Al (tribe), 71 

Munir ibn Hassan, 
476 

Muntr ibn Moham- 
med, 476 

Muntrah, 499 

Munjahah (tribe), 
133, 137, 438, 458, 
469 

‘Munsibs ’, 221 

Muntaf .555 

Muntazar, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 123 

Muntefiq (descent 
of), 44 

Muntefiq (tribe), 
39, 77, 81, 82, 94, 
289, 290, 300 

Muqabil (in Asir), 
437 


Muqabil (in Saley- 
vil), 606 

Muqabil (in Wadi 
Dawiasir), 605 

Mugqaddam (tribal 
Jord), 222, 231 

Mugaddam (gene- 
ral), 1-41 

Mugqaddam (leader 
of caravan), 207, 


r) 
Muqal. 589 
Muqim, Ahl (sub- 
tribe), 594 
Muqiam el- Khidhar 
shrine, 294 
Mugqaq, 386, 610 
Muqitil — (tribe), 
1.19, 482, 500, 501 
Muqitil, Beni, see 
Muqatil trihe 
Mugqazzih, 566 
Muqbil ‘Abdullah, 
Sheikh, 533 
Mugqbil Hasan, 
Sheikh, 537 
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Mugbil ibn Emir 
Husein abu El- 
Qeisi, 530 

Modo ibn ‘Isa, 


40 
Mugqbil 
Sheikh, 514 
Mugqdami, 448,502 
Muqiin, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 566 
Muqreimatein, 262 
Murabba‘, 366 
Mura‘i ibn = Mu- 
khali, 460 
Muriqib, 311 
Muraqqibat wells, 
344 


Murbah, 546 

Murbit, 280, 559, 
565, 567, 575, 579 

Murbat anchorage, 
279, 280 

Murbat, Sheikh of, 
280 

Murbat, Wadi, 280 

Murdan, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 490 

Murei abu Zu, 410 


Naji‘, 


Mureid Seyyid, 
603, 607, 609 


Mureikhat (clan), 
51 


Mureir el-Kebtrah, 
o79 

Mureires-Saghirah, 
dot 


Muri ibn Delhsin, 
446 
Mur‘idh 
tribe), 47, 50 
Murqab el-Gharbi 
330 


(sub- 


Murqibesh-Sharq), 
339) 

Murrah, see Ahl 
Murrah 

Murrah, Ahl 


(tribe), 20, 85, 86, 
88, 299, 301, 303, 
308-10, 327, 351, 
395, 577 
Murrah, Al(clan of 
Khath‘am tribe), 
430 
Murrah, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Shateir), 59-4 
Murrah, Beni 
(tribe of Yemen), 
U1 


INDEX 
Murran, Beni | Musallamlyah Bay, 
(tribe), 498, 501 39 


Murran, Jebel, 501 
Murri, 547, 577 
Murshid, Beni 
(family), 49 
Murshid ba Nasir, 
Sheikh, 538 
Murshid ibn Mo- 
hammed_ el-Jabi, 
Sheikh, 503 
Murzut ibn Bekhit, 
427 
Miisa, 158, 173 
Miisa (section of 


the Juheinah 
tribe), 63 
Miisa, Al (tribe), 


132, 134, 412, 416, 


Misa Hasan, 
Sheikh, 427 
Misa ibn ‘Ali, Al 


(tribe), 134, 415- 
7 


Musa ibn Ghaza- 
mah, 40-4 
Miisa ibn Mushafi, 


Misa ibn Sherein, 
13-4 
Misa ibn Ya‘qutb, 
420 
Musabbah( village), 
421 


Musabbah, Wadi, 
42} 
Misabein (clan of 
‘Abdah tribe), 510 
Misabein (tribe), 
519, 520, 530, 533 
Musabein country, 
dll 
Musaftir, Sheikh of 
the Al ‘Aqabah 
clan, -452 
Musatlir, Sheikh of 
the Al Beheijin 
clan, 461 
Musaflir, Sheikh of 
Melahah, 475 
Musahimah (clan), 
04 


Musi‘idah (clan), 
0-4 

Mus‘aimir, see Mu- 
seme 

Musallam (village 
in Yemen), 501 


Musallamlyah — Is- 
land, 84, 85, 299, 


310, 608 
Musallim el - Ma- 
judi, 404 
Musandam, Ras, 
88, 238, 335 
Musannih ridge, 
285, 293 
Musawwa‘, =:137, 


172, 187, 189, 456 
Muscat :, 
district, 239,245, 
254, 549, 551, 
552, 558, 559, 
066, 571, 573, 
576, 586, 595, 
598, 602 
town, 37, 233, 
238-40 242-4) 


516, 549, 551, 
552, 563. 564, 
567, 581. 583, 
590, 598, 602 


American Consul 
at, 207 
American Vice- 
Consul at, 246 
Arms Ware- 
house at, 247 
Bay, 239, 255 
British Consu- 
late at, 256 
French Consul 
at, 257 
French Vice- 


Consul at, 246 
hospital at, 256 
Istand, 255 
Sultan of, 30, 37, 

206, 2-45 
trade, 189, 227, 

252, 253, 200, 

261, 593 

Muscat, Ras, 255 
Museibakh, Al 
(clan), 454 
Museibikh ibn Mu- 
farrih, 479 
Museiriq, 467 
Musellih, 594 
Musemir, 211, 532 
Mushabbab, Al, 
447 
Mushabhab ibn 
Sa‘id, 474 


Mushabbab ibn 

Ta‘vin, 410 
Mushabbab iba 
. Yusuf, 413 


Mushabbah, 599 
Mushafi ibn Sa‘ld, 
436 

Mushaqqar, 400 


Mushatir, Sheikh 
of Qarein, 475 
Mushitir, Sheikh 
of Widi Musab- 
bah, 421 


Mushawwah, 44 
Musheirib well, 330 
Musheit, Al (sub- 
tribe), 463, 465 
Musheit, Ibn, 50 
Mushevy, 437 
Mushni, "Ml (clan), 
454 


Musika (clan), 53 
Musilmat, 574 


Musji, 468 

Musk, 260 

Muslat, Ibn, 66 

*Mushimin, Imam 
of the *, 248 

Muslit, 431 

Musliyah, Wadi 
462 

Musnid, 3&2 

Mustafa, Ibn, 400 

Mustafa, Sevy id, 
Sheikh, 411- 13, 
455, 457 


Mustajiddah, 76, 
384, 386, 387, 607, 
610, 611 

Mustanir, Al (sub- 
tribe), 476 

Mustanir, Al (vil- 
lage), 46% 

Mustur, Al (clan), 
468 


Muta’ irishab, 561, 


o77 
Mutah, Al Wadi, 
410 
Mutahaddamit (in 
Wadi ‘Adai), 567 
Mutirafah (clan), 
70 


‘ 
Mutaridh, 197, 506 
Mutarrifi (sub- 
tribe), 538 
Mutawihah (sub- 
tribe), 555 
Mutawwi, 401 
Mutarwifin, 27 


Mutya well, 308 
Mu'tazilah sect, 


a0 
Muteilah (clan), 59 
Muteili‘, 557 
Muteir (tribe), 68, 
77, 81, 88, 84-6, 
286, 289, 290, 29-4, 
997, 299, 301, 309, 
351, 378, 395, 609 
Muteirat (descent 
of), 55 


Muteirit (clan), 58 

MuteiriIn = (sub- 
tribe), 400 

Mutesarrif, 142, 


162, 398, 403 
Muti, 274, 586 
Mutla, Ahl Jebel 

el- (clan), 411 
Mutla‘, lbn, 55 
Mutlaq (Wahabite 

leader), 558 
Mutlaq er-Rumihi, 


SO 
Mutlaq ibn ‘Aish, 
80 
Mutniibn Khallaf, 


Muwiatid (sub- 


tribe), 599 
Muwa‘igah (clan), 


53 
Muwalik (tribe), 
951, 564, 580 


Muwalikh (tribe), 
580 


Murallad  (half- 
caste slave), 073 
Mutwallad (Su- 


danese with Arab 
strain), 461] 
Muwiaridab (clan), 
5418 
Muweijiyah (clan), 
{4 


Muweilah, 97, 112 

Muzafferiyah 
Mosque, 169 

Muzeinit (sub- 
tribe) of the Beni 
Salim), 64, 66 


N 
Naab, see Na‘ib 
Na‘ab, Beni(tribe), 
240, 580 


Na‘abi, see Beni 
Na‘ab tribe 


INDEX 


Na‘aijah wells, 330 

Na‘aimi, see Na‘im 
tribe 

Na‘ajan, 607, 611 

Na‘alah, 310 

Na‘am (in Hariq), 
603 

Na‘im Ahl Ibn 
(clan), 8&9 

Na‘athil, 305 

Nabahinah (tribe), 
581 

Nabaq, 268 

Nabar, 597 

Nabataeans, 61,399 

Nabdh, 64 

Nabhani dynasty, 
272 

Nabhiini, see Na- 
bahinah tribe 

Nabhaniyah, 607 

Nabit (clan), 89 

Nabiyu Tunb _ Is- 
land, 342 

Na‘d, 504 

Nadrah, 486 

Nadwiyah (clan), 


( 
Nafa‘ah, 585, 595 
Nafa‘ Dhawi Zi- 
yiad (clan), 69 
Nafi (in Qasim), 604 
Nafi’ el-Khadir, 66 
Nafisah(sub-tribe), 
609 
Nafjan, 606 
Nafura, 85 
Naghzah, 562, 587, 
588 
Nahad (Hadhra- 
maut tribe), 230, 
543, 5-H, 545 
Nahad (sub-tribe 
of the Masikirah), 
578 
Nahad, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Khalid), 85 
Nahir el-Bukheit, 
400 


Nahiri, Beni en- 
(clan), 503 

Nahas (sub-tribe), 
134, 463, 464, 466 

Naihein er-Rahab, 
Ah! (clan), 515 

Nahidh ibn Mujid, 


66 
Nahish, Al (sub- 
tribe), 606 


Nahiyah, 304 

Nahiud, 428 

Nahyah, Al (clan), 
453 


Nii‘ib, 210 

Nivif (clan), 50 

Naif ibn Shaha- 
wan, 400 : 

Naif ibn Tell, 382 

Na‘im (tribe), 251, 
267, 268, 281, 324, 
327, 331, 334, 339, 
342, 344,345, 550, 

70, 81, 593 

Na‘Im —_ Kebtrah, 
321 

Niija‘ (clan), 86 

Najija‘al — (sub- 
tribe), 561 

Najara, 178 

Najeid, 570 

Naji ‘Ah ‘Askar, 
539 

Naji‘, Beni (sub- 


tribe), 492 

Naji ibn Sa‘ld, 
471 

Naji‘ ibn Yahya, 
Sheikh, 493 
Najih, Al  (sub- 


tribe, 433, 434, 
436 
Najivah (sub- 
tribe), 557 
Naj‘u (clan of the 
Beni Janah), 459 


Naj‘u (tribe of 
Asir), 133, 441, 
444, 453 
Nakabah Gorge, 
521 


Nakhl, 264, 265, 
500, 502, 557, 559, 
573, 574, 581, 590, 
600, 602 

Nakhl, Jebel, 264 

Nakhl el-Birk, 428 

Nakhlah, 420 

Nakhlein, 531 

Na‘mah, Waicli, see 
Wadi Na‘man 

Na‘min (village of 
the Al Rusheid), 
466 

Na‘nuin (village of 
the Al Umm Wadi 
Malah sub-tribe), 
437 

Na‘mian (village of 
El-Qatar), 327 
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Na‘min, Al (sub- 
tribe of the Dhu 
M ohammed), 494 
Na‘man, Beni(sub- 
tribe of the Al 
Wahibah), 599 
Na‘inan, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Ruwahah), 588 
Na‘inan, Beni 
(tribe of Oman), 
581 


Na‘man, Wadi, 181 
Na‘man Island, 63 
Na‘mani, see Beni 


Na‘man tribe 
Namas, 429, 443, 
470 
Namir, 44 


Namsiin (clan), 80 
Naqair wells, 292 
Naqbi, see Naqbi- 
vin tribe 
a ae tribe), 


Nagqib, 185, 215 

Naqib Ahmed ibn 
Hebeish, Sheikh, 
49-4 

Nagiyan, 308 

Varinj(citron), 385 

Nis ibn Salih, 517 

Nashar, Beni 


{Unibe), 133, 441, 


Nashir, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Gha- 
mid), 424 

Nashtri (clan), 64 

Nasir  (sub-tribe 
of the Ruweilah), 
50 


Nasir el-Akhram, 
Sheikh, 496 
Nasir Husein el- 
Ahlisi, Sheikh, 
480 

Nasir ibn ‘Abd er- 
Rahman, 433, 435 


ae ibn ‘Aqeyyil, 
Nasiribn ‘Aqil, 476 
Nasir ibn ‘Areidan, 
437 

Nasir ibn Dhu- 
leim, 449 


Nasir ibn Fuzan, 
474 

Nasir ibn Ghuzeil, 
Sheikh, 72 
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Nasir ibn Heif, 
Sheikh, 464, 467 
Nasir ibn Kurk- 


ibn Mab- 
khat, Sheikh, 4&3, 
484, 486-93, 496 

Nasir ibn Meri, 437 

Nasir ibn Muhey- 


va, 69 
Nasir ibn Mushab- 


bab, 410 
Nasir ibn Muzalli- 
fab, 431 
Nasir ibn Nasir 


ibn Mabkhut, 487 
asir ibn Qidim, 
Sheikh, 443 | 

Nasir ibn Rawwaf, 
Sheikh, 72 

Nasir ibn Sa‘id, 
Sheikh, 472 

Nasir ibn Sali- 
mah), 383 

Nasir ibn Salih, 
Sultan of Habban, 
510, 611 

Nasir ibn Shahin 
et-Tawar, 343 

Nasir ibn Shi’if 
ibn Seif, Emir, 
513, 514 

Nasir ibn Sherein, 


43-4 

Nasir ibn Shubeil, 
466 

Nasir  Jurmush, 
Sheikh, 508 
Nasir of Umm el- 
Qaiwein, 347 
Nasiri, see Al Bin 
Nasir tribe 
Nasiyin, All (tribe), 
520 


Nasr (of the Ahl 
Ma‘an), 519 
Nasr, Ahl (clan of 
the Ahl Mansur), 
526 

Nasr, Ahl (sub- 
tribe of the Hasa- 
nah), 536 

Nasr abu Thilib, 
Sultan, 520 

Nasr Hamid, ‘Aqil, 
oll 

Nasr ibn Emir Hu- 
a abu el-Qeisi. 


INDEX 


Nasri, Beni (tribe), 

73, 100 
Nassi, see Nusst 
Natan, 460 

Nat iiqah(tribhe),607 

Natrain, Wadi, 460 

Naufill, see Nuwatil 
tribe 

Na‘ur, 400 

Nawar (tribe), 92, 
94 


Nawashirah (sub- 
tribe), 418, 419 


Nawasir (sub- 
tribe), 611 
Nawel1’i, 569 
Naweijivin (sub- 


tribe), 569 
Nawwaf, 47, 379 
Nizim Pasha, 53, 

78 
Naztyah, 549 
Nazwah, 365, 605 
Nazzah (sub-tribe), 

G4 


Nehi Salih Island, 
311, 317, 325 
Nebo, Mount, 402 
Nefd, 389; sce also 
Nefiid 
Nefud, 11-13, 98, 
389, 395 
Neftid, ‘Matsour’, 
395 
Nefid, Northern, 
12, 13, 389-93, 
395 
climate, 17, 393 
communications, 
390, 391 
fauna, 392 
physical —gen- 
graphy, 389-90, 
392, 393 
vegetation, 391 
water - supply, 
390, 391 
Nefad, The, 9-13, 
387, 389, 394, 610 
population, 48, 
76, 379 
vegetation, 376 
Neftid, Woshm 393, 
396 


Nefad el-Woshm, 
see Woshm Ne- 
fd 

Vefidh, 11; see 


also Neftid 
Nefuds, Little, 389 


Negrana, 178 
Negroes, 120, 122, 
184, 186, 257, 296, 
299, 301, 313, 
321-3, 327, 330, 
331, 33-4, 385, 609 
Nehar, 382 
Nehm, 175 
Neid (clan), 410, 
411, 470, 471 
Neidein, 555 
Nejd, 348-73 
administration, 
304, 357, 365, 
368, 373 
ass-breeding, 25 


boundaries, 96, 
128 
British in, 355 


climate, 350 
communications, 
307, 359, 364, 
366, 370 
cultivation, 360, 
361-3, 366, 370 
currency, 353, 
367 

disease, 373 
districts, 356 
Emirate of, 30, 
31 

exports, 352 
history, 29, 35, 
40, 354, 366, 
368, 371, 373 
horse - breeding, 
20 

mp 302 
industries, 352, 
305, 372 

oases, 13 
physical geogra- 
phy, 10, IA, 
318, 366, 368, 
309 
pepulation, 53, 
64-6, 73, 75, 
79, 81, 81, 94, 
148, 299, 351, 
308-63, 365-73, 
603, 604, 606, 
607, 609, 610 
religion, 31, 40, 
31, 300, 358 
social condi- 
tions, 351 
trade, 102, 106, 
2x7, BOL, B08, 
452, 365, 371, 
3i2 


Nejd (continued) 
wadis, 10 
water - supply, 
358-64, 367-73 
weights and 
measures, 303, 
367 

Nejd, Emir of, 26, 

30), 32 

Nejd, Sanjak of, 

303 


Nejd and Hasa, 
Vali of (Ibn 
Sa‘id), 303 
Nejdi invasions of 
Oman, 537 

Nejef, 12, 25, 26, 
287, 377, 380, 3&5 
Nejef Gate (of 
Hail), 38 
Nejeir, 467 

Nejlah, 431 

Neym ibn Shulei- 
wikh ibn Zurei- 
bah, 69 

Nejran, 25,128,131, 
161, 175,177, 364, 
903, 507 

Nejran, Emir of, 


507 
Nejran, Wadi, 177, 
507 


Nesr, Ahl en- (sub- 
tribe), 536 

Netel, 56 

New York, trade 
with, 260 

Nidabi, see Nida- 
bivin tribe 
Nidabivin (tribe), 
582, 585, 596 

Nidheiri, see Nid- 
heirivin tribe 

Nidheiriyin (tribe), 
583 


Nihim (tribe of the 
Bekil), 494 


Nijadah (sub- 
tribe), 401 

Nikhl, 475 

Nimr  (sub-tribe), 
400 


Nimr, Wadi, -460 
Nimran, 407 
Nimsan, see Nam- 
san (clan), SO 
Nimshah, 185 
Nimshah, Ibn, 466 
Nint, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 49-4 


Niqa_ el-Mahirah, 


326 

Nisib, 183, 184, 
188, 214,517,520, 
521, 528 


Nisib, Sultan of, 
520 

Nizar family, 49, 
90, 425 

Nizira tribes, 2-40, 
254, 516, 5 19, 563, 
564 

Nizarite tribes of 
the Ah] esh-Shi- 
mil, 44 

Nizuk, 577, 580 

Nizwa, 242, 248, 
218. 9712, 549, 552, 
558, 559, 562 "563, 
574, S86, 587, 500 

Nolde, E., 390 

Nomah (clan), 503 

Noweidis et-Tim- 
yat, 79, 80 

Nta‘, 309 

Nu'a (tribe), 541, 
543, 514 

Nu‘abah, see Beni 
Na‘ab tribe 
Nubah, Ahl (clan), 
526 


Nutibat Dakim, 210 

Nubat es - Suwa, 
dll 

Nubians, 186, 257 


Nu‘eimat (sub- 
tribe), 400 

Nuf, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 489 
Nujat, 210 

Numan (tribe), o-+4 


Nugqbah, 226 
Nuqeim, “Al (clan), 
504 


Nugqiim, Jebel, 165, 
167, 485 
Nuqiriyah — well, 
308 

Nurah bint ‘Abd 
el-' Aziz, 382, 383 

Nuri esh-Sha‘lan, 
Sheikh, 47,49, 50, 
379 

Nas, Ras, 238, 276, 
278 

Nuseir (sub-tribe), 
A7,% 

Nuseir, Ibn, 50 

Nuslah, 554 

Nussi, 391 


INDEX 


Oman (continued) 
currency, 243 


Nuwidhir, 396 

Nuwatil (tribe), 
251, 564, 583 

Nuwamisah (clan), 


Nuwas, Ibn (clan), 
93 


Nuweid, 482 

Nuweidarah, 236 

Nuweimah, 605 
Nuzilah Beni Ma- 
lik, 422 


O 


Oak, 397 
‘Obeid, 90 
‘Obeid, Ahl (sub- 
tribe), 529 
Obck (French So- 
maliland), 189 
‘Odeid, Khor el-, 
25 
‘Odheim, 610 
Ohod, Jebel, 116 
Oils, 189, 190 
Oleh tribal Con- 
federation, 183, 
213, 216, 521, 522, 
531, 584, 535 
Olive, 127, 136, 
241, 561 
‘Oman, 271 
Oman, 30, 
administration, 
2-45, 252-1, 258- 
60, 262, 264-6, 
269, 2735, 279 
area, 237 
British influence, 
29, 30, 42 
climate, 17, 239, 
2.49, 4, 265, 
272, 279 
communications, 
213, 255, 256- 
8, 260, 265, 266, 
209, 272, 277, 


278, 280, 583, 


163, 


oOdT 

cultivation, ail, 
259. 261, 2632. 
261-6, 268-70, 
212 O74, 275, 
280, 516, 517, 


571, 588, 589, 
593, 600 


disease, 239, 
fisheries, 


at , 207, 
hist , 246, 
"564,574 


240 
"O41, 
260, 


283, 


4, 587 
ports, 262 


‘nt ustries, 
261, 273 
languages, 

279, 282, 
583° 59-4 
navigation, 
253-8, 261, 
280 


260, 


257, 
571, 


243, 
279, 


pi sical geogra- 


P. hy, 10, 


38, 


32" 238, 248- 


50, 255 

B61, 263, 

277, 278 
piracy, 568 
population, 


259, 
267, 


43, 


4, 210, 251-4, 


957, 


26)-2, 


264-8, 270-81, 
334, 546-602 
provinces, 221 


relations 


with 


Indian Govern- 


ment, 38 
religion, 

253, 264, 

547-GO2 


252, 
282. 


south-east coast, 


276 
Sultan, 37, 


249, 251, 


587, 589, 
towns, 219 
trade, 227, 
219, 250, 
253, 257, 
260, 280, 
501, 573 


245, 
252, 
275, 
570, 
584, 
593 


241, 
252, 


208, 
306, 


tribes, 546-602 
wadis, 10, 11 
water - supply 


238, 240, 
219, 250, 
2563, 260-8, 
212 i ay 274, 
278, 280-2 


weights and mea- 


sures, 2-44 


24, 


252, 


270, 
2795, 


Oman, Independ- 
ent, 337, 
Oman Proper, 238, 
271, 566 
Oman Sultanate, 
37, 236-81, 333 
Oman,Trucial, 237, 
282, 284, 333-47, 
546-8, 550, 551, 
554-6, 558, 567, 
570, 572, 574-6, 
579, 582, 585, 597, 
600, 601 
administration, 
340, 342, 345 
Britishinfluence, 
333, 336, 337, 
339, 345, 347 
climate, 334, 344 
cultivation, 343, 
344 


communications, 


333, 344 
history, 336, 337, 
339, 346, 347 
industries, 335 
navigation, 333, 
342, 346 
physical geogra- 
333 


age ulat sone 43, 
325° 


steamship com- 
munication, 340 
trade, 253, 335, 
339, 340 
water - supply, 
334, 337 - 40, 
342-4, 346, 347 
‘Omar, Ahl (sub- 
tribe of the Aza- 
ni), 529 
‘Omar, Al (clan of 
the Beni Shihir 
et-Tihamah, 472 
‘Omar, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Gha- 
mid), 423 
‘Omar, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Zah- 


? 


rin), 477 
‘Omar, grave of, 
117 


‘Omar, Jebel, 124 
‘Omar ‘Atif, 
Sheikh, 482 


686 


‘Omar ibn Ahmed, 
Sheikh, 544, 545 
‘Omar ibn ‘Awad 
el-RKa‘aiti, 546 
‘Omar ibn Moham- 
med, 439 

‘Omar ibn Mu- 
thanna ibn ‘Atif 
Jabir, Sheikh, 
539, 540 

‘Omar Qahtin, 
Sultan, 539 
‘Omrah, 27 
‘Oneizah, see Anei- 
zah 

Ophthalmia, rheu- 
matic, 119 
‘Oqair, 299, 301, 
303, 308, 310, 314 
Orange, 136, 208, 
270, 385 

Oryx, Arabian, 392 
Osirich, 392 
‘Othman, Al (vil- 
lage of the Al 
Yinfa‘ah), 468 
‘Othman, "Al (vil- 
lage of the Beni 
Dhalim — el - Ha- 
shir), 459 
‘Othmiiin, Sheikh of 
the Huseintyah, 
462 

‘Othman el-Qadhi, 
401 
‘Othman ibn 
fatah, 413 
‘Othman 
108 
‘Othmin  Siwidi, 
Sheikh, 432 
Ottoman — Parlia- 
ment, 413, 470, 
471 

Ouchy, Peace of, 


‘Owhale ’, 331 


Ri- 


Pasha, 


P 


Palestine, 19 

Palgrave, W. G., 
300), 301, 302, SLL 
350, 360, "362, 364, 
368. 

Palli, 244 

Palm, 233-5, 274, 
375, 377, 385, 386; 
see alsa under 
Dates 


{ 


INDEX 


Palmyra road, 418 
Panther, 22 
Papal, 571 


Parsees, 201 

Partridge, 375 

Peach, 117, 270, 
304, 388 

Pearl, mother-of-, 
102, ‘949 

Pearl-fishing, 39, 
144, 286, 291, 294, 


301, 310, 313, 319, 
328, 330, 331, 335, 
339, 3:10, 343, 345, 
551, 577, 582, 592, 
597, 600 
Pearl-trade, 242, 
284, 287, 314, 315 
Pelly, Lewis, 358, 
360, "361, 306 
Peninsular and 
Oriental Naviga- 
tion Company, 
201 
Perim Coal Com- 
pany, 205 
Perim Island, 173, 
174,179, 198, 194, 
199, 204, 205 
Persia, 341 
trade, 101, 287, 
301, 306, 315, 
335 
Persian Coast, 247, 
578, 585, GOG 
trade, 247, 345 
Persian Gulf, 40, 
91, 237, 250, 298, 
573 
Gazetteer, 
35.5 
trade, 222, 
252, 253, 
314 
Persian Gulf Steam 
Navigation Co., 
31 


3-b, 


907 


257, 


Persians, 37, 117, 
201,240,245, 251- 
3, 297, 206, 313, 
321, 330, 334, 338, 
310, B41, 343, 556, 
594 

Petra, 61 

‘ Petraea ’, 99 
Petroleum, — 158, 
159, 190, 456 

Pilgrimage, 26-9, 
64, 95, 101, 103; 
see also Hajj 


Pilgrim Routes ; 
Egyptian, 97 
Persian, see Darb 

Zobeidah 
Svrian, 97 
Pilgrims, British 
Indian, 125 
British Malay, 
125 
Syrian, 12-4 
Piracy, 39, 133 


Pirate C ‘oast, 336 ; 
see also Trucial 
Oman 
Britishinfluence, 
30, 42 
Sheikhs of, 38 
Plague, bubonic, 
123, 126 
Plantain, 241, 265, 
268, 27 


Plum, 115,119, 264, 
270, 561 

Pomalo, 270 

Pomegranate, 117, 
119, 127, 241, 264, 
268, 270, 304, 377, 
385, 561 


Portuguese, 256, 
257 
Post, Camel, 46, 
d+ 


Post office: at Ma- 
nimah, 321 
Men: ikhah, 168 
Muscat, 257 
San‘a, 166 
Potash, 188-9 
Potato, 136, 561 
Pumpkin, 207 


Q 

Qa‘, 558 

Qi‘ el-Bin district, 
492 

Qa‘ el-Haqal, 482 

Qa‘aidah (clan), 59 

Qauiti, see Kataiti 
tribes 

Qa‘aiti, Al (tribe of 
the Bekil), 49-4 

Qa‘at — el-Yahid, 
165 

Qaba il, 148 

Qa‘biin (sub-tribe), 
o2 

Qabeis, Al (clan), 

ATS 


Qabi (clan), 93 

Qi: abil, Sharqiyah, 
o78 

Qabil ‘Ali ibn Za- 
man, 55] 

Qablin, Sheikh of 
the ‘Assaf, 400 

Qablin ibn Dakh- 
thani, 58 

Qabr Salih, 24 

Qaida‘, 498 

Qadab, 426, 462 

Qa‘dah, 192 

Qadan, Sheikh,431 

Q:adeid, 67 

Qadii, 231, 31%, 
305 

Qadhimah, 122 

Qalimah, 562 

Qadini, El-, 440 

Qafalivah (tribe), 
501 


Qafan, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 493 

Qafir, 384, 386 

Qatilat’ Udhr, 485, 


Qafyafa, 401 
Qafra (sub-tribe), 
409 

Qahfi, Wadi, 569 


Qahmah, 438 

Qahrah (tribe), 498 

Qahtin (descent 
of), 44 

Qahtiin, late Sul- 
tan of Upper 
Yafa‘, 539 


Qahtan tribes, 20, 
33, 68, 74, 75, B82, 
85, 90, 135-7, Ll, 
1.48, 240, 299, 351, 
409, 430,441,448, 
449, 469,473, to, 
485, 502, 609 

Qahtan Darmayi, 
Sheikh, 483 

Qahtanivah 
lages, 74 

Qaid, Ras el-, 204 


vil- 


Qiid el - Luf, 
Sheikh, 499 
Qivid ibn ‘Ah, 


Sheikh, 492 

Qi idi, see Qawi id 
tribe 

Qainin (c lan), GOS 

Qaiqa, 566 

Qaltah (at Nizwa), 
213 


Qal‘ah (at San‘a), 
166 


Qal‘ah Bishah, see 
Bishah 

Qal‘ah Direl-Ham- 
Ta pass, 97 

Qal‘ah Kesra, 265 

Qal‘ah Kesra Bin- 
Sharwin, see Qal- 
‘ah Kesra 

Qalihi, 323 

Qal‘at ed-Diwin 
fort, 320 

Qal‘at el-‘Ajaj, 319 

Qalfat el - ‘Askar, 
329 

Qal‘at el-‘Awamir, 
274, 519 

Qaleisiyah wells, 
291 


Qalhat, see Kelhat 

Qammiaz (sub- 
tribe), 608 

Qana, 390, 610 

Qanah, 555 

Qanbus, 224 . 

Qaneat. 
tribe), 601 

Qantab, 255, 560 

Qaniin, 163 

Qa‘r, 392 

Qara (village in 
Asir), 437 

Qara(tribe of Dho- 
far), 20, 230, 27 
o71, 583 

Qara, Jebel, 480 

Qaradah, 410 

Qa'rah, 392 

‘P vrah. (near FIT), 


(sub- 


er rah (near Jauf), 
387 

Qaras, see Qara 
tribe 

Qaritisah (clan), 
582 

Qarawi, 176 


Qarein, 475 
Qareini, see Al Bu 
Qarein 
Qareyyah, 592 
Qarn, El- (in Aden 
Protec torate), 
nee 
Qarn,El-tribe),217 
Qarn ‘el-Kabsh, 269 
Qarn Mabr, 522 
Qarn Murshid, 511] 
Qarnein Island, 337 


INDEX 


Qarti, 57 
Qaru Island, 294 
Qartif (clan), 88 
Qarit, 519 
Qarwah, 498 
Qarwashiyah, 587 
Qaryah (village in 
Qasim), 607 
Qaryah (village in 
Western Hajar), 
591 
Qaryvah (village in 
Yemen), 485 
Qaryah, 
Qui ah 
Qasabah, 469 
Qasal (sub-tribe), 
601 


see also 


Qasan, Wadi, see 
Wadi Tisan 


Qasbiyat Al Bu 
Sa‘id, 590 

Qasbiyat. el-Hawa- 
sinah, 561 

Qasbiyat ez-Za‘ab, 
601 

Qashiyat yal 
Breik, 554 


Qasid, Beni (tribe), 
540 


Qasim, 10, 13, 14, 
26, 29, 30, 32, 35, 
40, 68, 74, 75, 77, 
81, 83, 94, 110-11, 
348, 350, 352, 
351-6, 369, 370, 
379, 387, 393, 
603-4, 608-9, 611 

Qasim, Al (Asir 
village), 413 

Qasim, High, 369, 
3i-4 

Qasim, Imim, 163 

Qasim, Seyvid, 504 

Qasim, Sheikh of 
Zobeid, 514 

Qasim = ‘Arjalah, 
Sheikh, 490 

Qasim el-‘Ala, 369 

Qasim el-Hashimi, 
oU4 

Qasim ibn Hamid 
el-Ghabir, Sultan, 
515 

Qasim ibn Ma‘jil, 
Sheikh, 50 

Qasim ibn Rakhis, 
Sheikh, 80 

QasIm ibn Yahya, 
Seyyid, 501 


Qasim Ja‘eidi, 
Sheikh, 459 

Qasim Seiti, Seyyid, 
498 

Qasim Shebib, 
Sheikh, 490 

Qasim (sub-tribe of 
the Beni Kha- 
dhir), 607 
Qisimi, see Qawa- 
sim tribe 

Qasinitein, 549 

Qasr Al Subeih, 
309, 608 

Qasr ‘Ah ibn Mo- 
hammed, 433 

Qasr el-‘Ashruwat, 
611 

Qasr el-Azraq, 46 

Qasr el-Haseyyin, 
365 

Qasr el-Khazam, 
fort, 305 

Qasr ___er- Rabei- 


Qasr es-Subeih, 299 
Qasr esh-Sharqi, 


Qasr Ghaseibah, see 
Qasr esh-Sharqi 
Qasr Ibn ‘Aqeyyil, 

604 
Qasr Sahiid, fort, 
305 
Qasr Sa‘id, 610 
Qasr Zeid, G09 
Qasr Zelliim, 118 
Qasra (village in 
Wadi Fara‘), 5-16, 
oT4 
Qasrs (in Woshm), 
368 


Qassir Bin Tarif 
Islet, 324 

Qassirein Islet, 324 

Qassiri spring, 312 


Qastal, 56 

Qa'tabah, 170, 
533 

Qa'tabah, Kaim- 


makam of, 481 
Qa‘tabah, Kaza of, 
162 


Qatadah (clan), 406 
Qatan, 229, 233, 
234 


Qatan, El-, Castle 
of, see Qatan 
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Qatar, El-, 30, 87, 
89, 325-32, ‘576, 
581, 596, 600, 604, 
608 
climate, 327 
communications, 

328 
history, 328 
industries, 328, 
330, 331 
navigation, 329, 
330, 331 
peninsula or pro- 
montory, 284, 
3ll, 550 
physical geogra- 


phy, 326 
population, 327, 
3 

Sheikhs, 38, 86, 
325, 329 


towns, 329 
trade, 314, 328 
water - supp, 
326, 330, 3 
332 
Qatirah, 281 
Qateit (tribe), 251, 
584 


Qateiti, see Qateit 


tribe 

Qatif, 84, 86, 93, 

286, 300, 301, 

302, 306, 307, 
314, 355 

Qatif, oasis, 298-9, 

306, 550, 608 


Qa'tid (descent of), 
oo) 

Qatiid (sub-tribe), 
13%, 468, 464, 
467 

Qaus (wind), 313 

Qaus (in Aden Pro- 
tectorate), 536 

Qa'wah, Jebel, 249 

Qawa ‘id (tribe),584 

Qawasim(sub-tribe 
of the Beni ‘Arja- 
lah), 490 

Qawisimn (sub- 
tribe), see Juwa- 
situ sub-tribe 
Qawisim (tribe of 
aly, 251,584, 


ur Asim (village in 
Oman), 255 

Qavyashah = (sub- 
tribe), 594 
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Qebil (village of the 
Hamdan — el-Ye- 
men tribe), 485 

Qedha (sub-tribe), 
404 


Qeis (son of Mu- 
dhar), 44,399, 408 

Qeis, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Him- 
ran), 488 

Qeis, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Khi- 
yar), 491 

Qeis, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Rufei- 
dat. el- Yemen), 
409, 445, 447 

Qeis, Beni (tribe of 
Yemen), 501 

Qelt, 446 

Qibli, Ahl (tribe), 
44, 55, 62, T4 

Qidarah (sub- 
tribe), 610 

Qidfa‘, 592 

Qira‘ el-Marru dis- 
trict, 291 

Qisei‘ah, 608 

Qishm, 592 

Qishn, 230, 236 

Qishn, Sultan of, 
196 

Qitab, Beni (tribe), 
334, 344, 581, 585 

Qitbi, see Beni Qi- 
tab tribe 

Qobah, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 498 

Qor, Wadi el-, 554, 
509, 599 

Qéra (north — of 
Umilejh), 64 

Qora, Jebel, 28, 

122 

Balke 587 

Qoreish (descent 
of), 44 

Qoreish (tribe), 34, 
37, 70, 127, 417, 
425, 126 

Qorinshar, 399 

Qri‘ah tract, 291, 
205, 296 

Qriin island, 311 


Qrauti (sub-tribe), 
63 


Qrein, see Qurein 
Island 

Qreinivab, 204 

Qreyyin hill, 291 


INDEX 


Qu‘id, Ibn, 54 
Qu‘ad (sub-tribe), 
66 


Qubibinah = (sub- 
tribe, 609 

Qubeilit (clan), 59 

Qubeisat (sub- 
tribe), 601 

Qudeim ibn Jubeil, 
53 


Qudha‘ah, 44 
Qufa, 338 
Quif, 261 
Qufl, Turkish Mar- 
kaz of, 483, 484, 
507 
Quftin, Ibn, 58 
Quftl cistern, 321 
Quhrah (tribe),149, 
484, 502, 505 
Quince, 241, 270, 
377, 385, 561 
Qulbin, 390 
Quleitah, 536 
Qulfan, KO! 
Qulivah, 122 
Qima, Wadi, 482 
Qumizah (clan), 69 


Quimussa (sub- 
tribe), 53 

Qumzah (clan), 88 

Qumzin (sub- 


tribe), 601 
Qunfudah, 32, 130, 
131, 135-9, 148, 
416, 456 
Qunfudah district, 
130, 133 
Quram, 558, 560 
Qurban — Bairam, 
see Yaumen-Nahr 
Qurein (village in 
Oman), 562 
Qurein Island, 204 
Qureiniyin — (sub- 
tribe), 402 
Qureit (clan), 54 


Qureitah, Ben 
(sub- -tribe), 4) 
Qureyyah — (sub- 
tribe), 63 
Quriyat, 259 
Qurivatein, 649 
Qurn el-M‘a, 455 
Qurr, 519 
Qurta’, 595 


Quram,Ibn, family, 
47 

Quriim ibn Dhatfir, 
472 


Quriin (clan of the 
Al Misa), 440 
Qurin (sub-tribe of 
the Bent Ruwa- 
hah), 588 
Qurwiish, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 566 
Quryah (village in 
Nebi Salih — Is- 
land), 325 
Quryah (village in 
Sirtah Island),324 


Quryah, see also 
Qarvah 
Qurvat, 248, 260, 
546, 551, 552, 573, 
595, 508 
Quseibah, 369,378, 


374, 603, 608 
Quset‘ir, 227 


Qushamin, 499 
Qusheir, 44 
Qutabah (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
‘A bs), 409 
Qutabah, Beni 


(sub-tribe of the 
Rijal el-M‘a), 108, 
454, 455, 456, 458 
Quteibi (tribe), 185, 
211, 212, 513, 514, 


Quteifin, Ras, 326 
Quteim, Beni (sub- 


tribe), 498 
Qut1’, 498 
Quwei, 607, 611 
Quwei‘ah, 604, 607 
Quwei‘ivah, 607, 


608, 609, O11 
Quweiz, 365, 605 


Quweyyin (sub- 
tribe), 63 
Quwwad (sub- 
erat 65, 67 
Quytidh (sub- 
tribe), 570 

Qwei  (sub-tribe), 
80 

R 

Raba‘ (sub-tribe), 
80) 

Rabasah (sub- 
tribe), 479 
Rabeyya (tribe), 
607 

Rabi, 557, 569 


io 44, 45, 


ebiah (sub-tribe 
of the Bem Tha- 
qif), 72 

Rabi‘ah, Beni 
(clan of the Beni 
Malik), 430, 431, 
465 


Rabt‘ah Mujatirah 
(tribe), 134, 139, 
421, 450 
Rabi‘ah wa Rufei- 
dah (tribe), 132, 
134,409, 413, 434, 
Rabi'ah Weinah 
(clan of — the 
Northern Beni 
Zeid), 477, 478 
Rabat. el-Yemen 
tribe), 132, 134, 
» 496, 469 
Rabl‘at esh-Shim 
(sub-tribe of the 
Rabi‘ah wa Ru- 
feidah), 452 
Rabfat et-Tahihin 
(tribe), 134, 139, 
421, 450 
Rabitah, 480 
Rabitat. 
tribe), 62 
Rabiz, <Ahl 
(tribe), 525 
Rabu’ (Asir 
lage), 437 
Rabu‘, quarter of 
Muha’il, 440 
Rabu’ el-A‘jamah, 
416 
Rabu‘ es-Sarw, 171 
Rabugh, 65, 07, 
97, 98, 122 
Ribugh, Kaza of, 
107 
Rabu‘i, Thn, 466 


(sub- 
er- 


wil- 


Radi‘, Kaza of, 162 
Rada‘ah = (tribe), 
502 


Rada’if, 310 

Raddah, 273, AND 

Radeinat = (tribe), 
251, 585 

Raideini, see Radet- 
nat. tribe 

Radfan hills, 514 

Radha, 136, 425 

Radhan (clan), 50 

Radhiaya (clan), 58 


Kadheimah, 236 

Radhwah, Jebel, 
113, 121 

Radi, 224, 225 

Rafa‘iyah — wells, 
292 

Rafal, Wadi, 526 


Rafi‘, Bemi (clan), 
411 


Raff‘ah (near Bo- 
reidah), 609 
Raff'ah (quarter of 
BAY 373 
Rafi‘a 
Sheikh, 467 
Rafiq, 21, 303 
Rafsah, 578 
Raghdan, 143 
Raha, 554 
Rahab, 597 
Rahabah, 492, 495 
Rahah, 421 
Rahah Senhan, 448 
Rahalah (sub- 
tribe), 65 
see (sub- 
tribe), 90 
Rahaminah (tribe), 
O02 


Kahammabh (clan), 
53 


Ibn, 


Rahbah, 597 
Rahban, 452 
Rabbi, see Rahbi- 
vin tribe 
Rahbiyin (tribe), 
254, 585 
Rahman, 478 
Raighah, 501 
Rajab, Beni (clan), 
406 


Rajah abu el-Le- 
ben, 401 
Rajeb, 01 
Rajeijivah, 
605, GOT 
Rajib ibn Dajhid, 

Sherif, 427 


604, 


Rajih, Sheikh — of 
Juzan, 421 
Rajih, Sheikh of 


Qurn el-M‘a, 455 
Rayjh, Sheikh of 
the Serbih, 504 
Rajuzah, 493 
Rak, 558 
Rakhbah 
tribe), O19 
Raklunan 
tribe), St 
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Rakhyut, 281, 583; 
see also Reikhut 
Rakil Milh, 598 
Ramiidah, Al (sub- 
tribe), 423 
Ramadan, 27, 187 
Ramadhan, Al 
(Asir village), H16 
Rainah (tribe), 586 
Ramdha, Al (sub- 
tribe), 596 
Ramhi, see Ramab 
tribe 
Ramil, Er-, 13, 146 
Raml ‘ali, 389 
Ramilah (Asir vil- 
lage), 473 
Ramlah (quarter 
of Tiwi), 261 
Rammial von 
tribe), 60, 77, 80 
Rams, 312, 597 
Rauf  (sub-tribe), 
‘409 
Ranyah, 364, 422 
Ranyah, Wadi, 73, 
129 
Raqabah, 439 
Raqad,Beni(tribe), 
586 


Raqidi, see 
Ragid tribe 

Ragayyid, 570 

Ragqqas, 589 

Ras, see under spe- 
cific name 

Ras_ el-Jebel, 
Ruw’is el-Jibal 

Rashah, Wadi, 219, 
220 


Beni 


Rid 


Rashi’ idah{set tled 
in Shobak), 405 
Rasha‘idah (in 
Hasa), 299, 309 
Rasha’idah (in 

Koweit), 286 
Rashashidah (sub- 


aire 563 
Rashda'‘, 467 
Rasheidat = (sub- 
tribe), 569 
Rasheidi, see Al 


Bu Rasheid tribe 
Rasheidi, see Kash- 
eldat sub-tribe 
Rasheyyid (clan), 
90 


Rashid = (founder 
of the Rashid 
family), 382 


Rashid, Ah] er- 
(clan of the Abhl 
Shamma), 525 
Rashid, Al Ibn 
(sub-tribe of the 
Sebei'), 610 
Rashid, Beni (sub- 
-tribe of — the 
Hishm), 564 
Rashid, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Hu- 
teim), 93, 94 
Rashid, Beni 
sore "of Oman : 
251, 269, 276, 


586 

Rashid, Ibn (pa- 
tronymic of the 
Emirs of Ha’il or 
Jebel Shammar), 
39, 46-8, 68, 76-8, 
81-3, 86, 91, 110, 
118, 287, 290, 303, 
304-7, 3067, 379- 
81 

Rashid _ el-Hasan, 
400 

Rashid family, 64, 
75, 378, 381, 382, 
385, 386, 887 
Rashid ibn Ahmed, 
Sheikh, 347 

Rashid ibn ‘Ali, 
382 

Rashid ibnJum‘in, 
Sheikh, 476 
Rashid ibn Sumeir, 
Sheikh, 51 

Rashid, Sheikh 
of the Ahnitin, 
402 

Rashid Salamah, 
Sheikh, 63 

Rashil (sub-tribe), 
610 

Rasib, Beni (tribe), 
2-41, 276, 586 

Rasibi, see Beni 
Rasib tribe 

Rasimi (sub-tribe), 
82, 83 

Rass, 372, 373, 
Rassite dynasty, 
36, 163 

Rat‘an ibn Mad-hi, 
55 

Rattah, 570 
Raubat = en- Na- 
hari, 008 
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Raudhah (town in 
Raudhah (town i in 
Yemen), 167, 179 
Raudhah (vill: age 
in Jebel Sham- 
mar), 387 
Raudhah (village 
in Sedeir), 609, 
611 

Raudhah (village 
in Oman), 594 
Raudhah (quarter 
of Na‘ib), 210 
Raudhat _ el-Ma- 
hanna, 83, 609 
Ra‘uf Pasha, 140 


Raunkiaer,  Bar- 
clay, 285, 293, 
209, 300, 358, 368, 
371 


Rausin (clan), 69 

Raushin (Roshin), 
407 

Rawajih (sub- 
tribe), 560 

Rawishid (clan), 
601 


Rawiashid, see Beni 
Rashid tribe 

‘Rawi’, see Raya 

Raya, 184, 186 

Razah, Ahl (tribe), 
502 


Razah, Jebel, 137, 
497, 198, 502 
Razeh, see Jebel 


ah 
Razin, Al (clan), 
608 


Raziq, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 548 
Red Sea Coast, 40, 
101, 122 
64, 


ee 

91 

trade, 222, 227, 
233, 568 


widis, 11 
Refa'i (sub-tribe), 
64 
Rehasa‘ah, 439 
Reid, Ahl (clan), 
520 


Reid, Wadi er-, 520 
Reidah, 230, 433 
Reikhut, 278, 281 ; 


see also Rakhyut 
Reikhut, Wadi, 
278 
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Keimab, Ahl 
(tribe), 502 

Reimah, Jebel, 146 


Reimah, Kaza of, 
162 
Reimah = district, 
502 


Reish ibe 132, 
134, 415, 416, 121, 
454 


Reith (clan), 468 
Rema‘, Wadi, 146 
Resin, 189 
Ressilin (clan), 53 
Rghabah, 604, 606, 
607, 610 
Rheumatism, 172, 
312 

Rhodes, 482 

Ri‘ es-Seil, 70 

Ri‘ es-Self defile, 
375, 386, 387 
Ribat, 231, 235 
Rice, 102, 103, 115, 
190, 201, 301, 304, 
306, 386 

Ridwihi, Er-, 475 

Rifa‘ el - Gharbi, 
317, 320 

Rifa‘ “esh-Sharqi, 
317, 319 

Rifd*ah, 305 

Rija, 207, 552 

Rial, 130, 137, 
443, 456, 457, 459 

Rijal el-Hajar 
(tribe), 411, 413, 
414, 463, 471, 
474, 476 

Rijal el-M‘a(tribe), 
132, 134-7, 140, 
408, 409, 411, 412, 
425, 428, 434, 138, 
451, 453, 454, 455, 
461, 469, 474 

Rijban (tribe), 605 

Rijlah, 579 

Rikakiyah, 552 

Rimanah (sub- 
tribe), 494 

Rimathan (clan), 
405, 468 

Riga‘), 292, 293 

Riseil, 595 

Riseil, Wadi, 585, 
595 

Rishdin, Al (sub- 
tribe), 605 

Risi, see Riyayisah 
tribe 
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Rissah, 587, 588, 


Risiit Bay, 279 
Riyadh, 
Riyadh, 14, 30, 
99, 301, 350, 353, 
354, 356, 357, 379, 
381, 603, 611 
Riyadh, Emir of; 
31, 77, 86, 88, 111, 
290, 350, 351, 365, 
367, 371, 374, 379 
Riyahanah  (sub- 
tribe), 401 
Riyal, 106, 138, 
159, 191, 243, 288, 
301, 302, 306, 316, 
353 
Riyam, 256 
Riyain, Beni 
tribe), 264, 205, 
272, 273, 274, 275, 
586 


Riyami, see Beni 
Riyam tribe 
Riydyisah (tribe), 
251 


9 

Rizim, Beni (clan), 
430, 433 

Rddhah, 557, 603 

Rodhat er-Ru- 
bei‘a, 603 

Ronab, 466 

Kori, Khor, 279 

Roshin, see Rau- 
shin 

Rostaq, 37, 265, 
271, 559, 580 

Rostag, Sheikhs of ; 
245 


Rost&aq, Wadi, 253 

Rostag district, 
203, 265, 266 

Rubat el- Khali de- 
sert, 13, 15, 179, 
181, 214, 275, 389, 
395, 544, 519,554; 


see also (reat 
Desert. 
Ruba‘ah, see Kaba‘ 
sub-tribe 


Rubadh Islet, 326 
Rubaqa(sub-tribe), 
66 


Rub‘atein, 539 
Rubeikah, — Beni 
(clan), 64 


Rubitah (clan), 59 

Rudaf, 437 

Rudein ibn ‘Ali, 
52 

Rudeisi (clan), 405 

Rud-hilleh district, 
606 

Rudif, 386 

Ruw’eis, 422, 479 

Rufei‘ah, 587, 588 

Rufeidat el- Yemen 
(tribe), 128, 134, 
137, 430, 441, 443, 
446, 405 

Rufeidat esb-Sham 
(sub-tribe), 451, 
452 


Ruham, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 481 

Rubbah district,54, 
do 


Ruhub oasis, 493 
Ruhimah, 472 
Ruhweih, 405 
Rujei (sub-tribe), 
207, 537 
Rukab, 483 
Rukeibat (sub- 
tribe), 61 
Rumadan, 604, 611 
Rumadi, 54 
Rumah (sub-tribe), 
80 
Rumih, 


Ibn, 

Sheikh, 500 
Rumantyah, 590 
Rumei‘an, 

(clan), 432 
Rumeilah (quarter 
of Dohah), 329, 
330 


Rumeilah, Sheikh 
of the Thawabl- 
yah, 1400 

Rumeis (in Bati- 
nah), 578 
Rumeis Bu Mabar, 
580 

Rumeit hat 


(sub- 
tribe), 601 
Rumbiyah, 396 
Rummah, Wadi, 
10, 14, 39, 293, 
348, 369, 370, 374, 
375, 387, 394, 396 
Rumman, Ras, 321 
Ruinman, Wadi, 
72 
Ruimman Mts.,374, 
375 
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Runiminah, 400 

Ruigah (sub-tribe 
of the Ateibah), 
68, 69, 100 

Rugeiqah, 305 

Ruqub, Wadi, 217 

Rus (sub-tribe), 52 

Rusheid (sub-tribe 
> the ‘Ajmin), 
8 


Rusheid (sub-tribe 
of the Saleitah), 
58 

Rusheid, Al (sub- 
tribe), 134, 443, 
463, 464, 
Rusheidiat 
tribe), 401 
Rushwan ibn Mo- 
hammed, 471 
Russia, trade, ‘159, 
28 


7 
Ru’is el-Bil (clan), 
63 


(sub- 


Ru’us el-Ji bal 
district, 15, 238, 
248, 333, 547, 555, 
592, 593 
Ruwahab, Beni 
tribe), 274, Sou, 
(oi 
Ruwahah, Wadi 
Ben, 587 


Ruwihanah (clan), 
oY 


Ruwahi, see Beni 
Ruwahab tribe 
Ruwajibah (clan), 
418 

Ruwalla, see Ru- 
weilah 
Ruwaqiyah 
308 
Ruwathah 


tribe), 66 
Ruwatilah 
548 


well, 
(sub- 
(clan), 


Ruweibi, 579 
Ruweidbah (quar- 
ter of Rass), 373 
Ruweidhah( village 
in Sedeir), GOS, 

607, 610, 611 
Ruweilah (tribe), 
21, 43, 45, 47, 
49,50, 57, 77, Ou, 
392, 397 
Ruweis, 332 
Ruweis, Kas er-, 
276, O47 


Ruwi, 248, 258, 


Sa‘, 107, 244 
Sa‘abah, 591 
594 
Sa‘adi, 598 


Sa‘idiyin (tribe), 
589 


Sa‘al, 595 


Sa‘ar (tribe), 543, 
Sa tyadah (clan), 


Sa‘ayyid (clan), 88 


Sa‘b (clan), 498 

Saba, 530 

Saba‘, Al (sub- 
tribe), 566 

Sabah, 413 

Sabai‘, Wadi, 364 


Saba’is (sub-tribe), 
601 

Sab‘an, 887, 610, 
611 

Sabar, see Jebel 
Sabor 

Sabirah, 588 

Sabhah, 603, 605 

Sabia, 33, 130-3, 
137, 139-4], 143, 
413, 421, 441, 456, 
457, 461, 465 

Sabia, Ahl, people, 
133, 461 

Sabia, Ashraf of, 
obi P f 

Sabi rince of, 
33 ay 

Sabikah, 154 


Sablvah, see Sabia 
Sabkhah Matti, 


337, 338 

Sabkhah Saliliyat, 
309 

Sabkhah Shatar, 
309 

Sabkhat el-Bahath 
326 

Sabkhat es-Summ, 
309 

Sabor, Jebel, 168, 
169 

Sabrah, Ah] (clan), 
027 


(sub-tribe), 


INDEX 


Sabt Al Makhluta 
(quarter of Mu- 
ha’il), 440 

Sabt Al Misa 
(quarter of Mu- 
ha’il), 440 


Sabt Beni Ya‘lah, 
475 


Sabt el-Kiyad, 425 
Sabt Ibn El-‘Arif, 
137, 472 

Sacred Law, see 
Sherl‘ah 

Sad (in Wadi Bo- 
Shar 


), 549, 560 
Sa‘d (brother of 
‘Abd el-‘Aziz), 68, 
355 


Sa‘d (clan of the 
‘Ammir), 605 

Sa‘d, Ahl (clan of 
the Ahl Ba Krad), 
526 


Sa‘d, Beni (clan of 
the Sahar), 504 

Sa‘d, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Ah- 


Sa‘d, (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Murran), 501 

Sa‘d, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Dhu 
‘Udhrah), 488 

Sa‘d, Beni (tribe of 
Hejaz), 72, 100 

Sa‘d, Beni (tribe of 
Oman Sultanate), 
251, 588 

Sa‘d, Sheikh of the 
Firshah clan, 419 


Sa‘d abu H adlyah, 
Sheikh, 444 
Sa‘d abu Hakam, 
Sheikh, 444 
Nar, 


Sa‘d = abu 
Sheikh, 61 

Sa‘dibn ‘Abdullah, 
Sheikh, 454 

Sa‘dibn Ahmed et- 


Sheikh, 430, 432 
Sa‘d 


ee 


ce i 


Sa‘d ibn Mufarrih, 
435, 4 
oe ibn Mutlaq, 


Sa‘d ibn Nasir, 435 

Sa‘d ibn a‘d, 

Sheikh, 483 

Sa‘d ibn Shuweil, 

Sheikh, 446 

Sa‘d ibn Suleim, 
i 443 


Fl-Qatar), 332 
S 


Sa‘dah (clan of the 
Ahl Sabia), 46] 
Sa‘dah (clan of 
the Bela‘ir), 418, 
419 


Sa‘dah (sub-tribe 
ys the Ahl Sabia), 
4 


Sadan village, 488 
Sa‘dat en-Na‘ami- 
yah eat 456 


Sadeirah, 598 

Sadi‘ (clan), 213 

Sa‘di, see Beni Sa‘d 
tribe 

Sa‘di, see Yal Sa‘d 
tribe 


Sa‘din (sub-tribe), 
67 
Sa‘dtyah, 70, 71, 
100 
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Sa‘diyah, Jebel, 70 
Paar G. F., 360, 


,4 
Sadr (village of the 
1 Shihir et- 
Tihimah), 472 
Sadr Ser of the 
Qa‘tid), 467 
Sadr, Al es- (clan), 
444 


Sa‘din, Al (clan of 
the Beni Yas), 
601 


Sadwan, 415 
Safa district, 54, 
ov, 399 


Safa hill, 28, 124 
dfah wells, 285, 


Sa‘fan, Beni (tri be), 
503 


Safar ibn Dah, 
Sheikh, 413 
Safar ibn Moham- 
med, Sheikh of 
the Al Dhirwah, 
420 


Safar ibn Moham- 
med, Sheikh of Al 
Meisarah, 447 

Safawi wells, 292 

Safeir, 467 = 

Saffron, 189 

Sati, 181 

Safiyah, 499, 50-4 

Safqot, 567 

Safra (in Aflaj), 362 

Safra (near Me- 
dina), 66 

Safra, Wadi, 65 

Safurrah district, 
356 


Safwa, 306, 307 

Safwan (in Koweit 
Sultanate), 39 

Safwin (village of 
Wada‘ah tri be), 
419 


Saghir, Ibn, 425 
Saghir, Wadi, 180, 
181 
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Sagr ibn Museirib, 
Sheikh, 53 
(sub- 


Sahabah 
tribe), 84 

Sahabah Desert, 
360 

Sahaf (clan), 66 

Saham, 252, 266, 
547, 551, 552, 554, 
593, 601 

Saham 
251, 252, 546, 578, 
590, 592, 595 

Sahim, see Wadi 
Si him 


Sahir (tribe), 498, 


Sahar Al ‘Asim 
(clan), 452 
Sahar Umm Bina, 


460 
Saheilah, 574 
Sahfin, 455 
Sahil ( Asir village), 
417 


Sahil (quarter of 
Terlm), 236 

Sahir, Sheikh, 403 

Sahran, Wadi, see 
Wadi Shahrin 

Sahtan, Wadi, 546, 
O80) 


58 
Sahid ibn Lami, 


Satul ainibe), 78, 


es 1, ’ 


Saluwan 
tribe), 400 
Sahwah (village of 
the Beni Kanar), 
50-4 

Sahwah (village of 
the Bulqarn esh- 
Shim), 420 

Sa'‘i, 28 

Sa‘i ‘(village), 492 
Sa‘id (clan of the 
Ah} Reimah), 503 
Sa‘id (sub-tribe of 

~ the Butt), &2, 83 

Sa'id (village of 
the Ah] Yeshbum 
trees): 517, 522 

Sa‘id, Ah] (sub- 
tribe of theAzani), 
529 

Sa‘id, Ahl (tribe of 
Oleh = confedera- 
tion), 534 


(sub- 


district, 


INDEX 
Sa‘td, Ah] (tribe of | Sa‘id ibn Jari, 472 
Lower ‘Aulagi), | Sa‘id ibn Makh- 
527 tiim, Sheikh, 339 
Sa‘id, Beni (sub- | Sa‘id ibn Moham- 
tribe), 561 med, Sheikh of 
Sa‘td ‘Abdullah ibn the Al Mahmid, 

Khirshah, 426 452 
Sa‘idabu‘Allamah, | Sa‘id ibn Moham- 
455 med, Sheikh of 


Sa‘Id abu Milhah, 
466 


Sa‘id Benin, 440 

Sa‘id el-Ba’i‘, 
Sheikh, 482 

Sa‘id esh-Shubai, 
Sheikh, 4&2 

Sa‘id ibn ‘Abd,468, 


465 
Sa‘id ibn ‘Abdul- 
lah, Sheikh of the 
Beni Lim _ sub- 
tribe, 423 
Sa‘id ibn ‘Abdullah 
Humran, Sheikh 
of ‘Arin, "437 
Sa‘id ibn Ahmed 
ibn Sa‘id of Oman, 


37 
Sa‘id ibn ‘Ali, 
Sheikh of Dha‘i, 
446 


Sa‘id ibn ‘Ali, 
Sheikb of the Ba 
Diyin sub-tribe, 
544 


Sa‘id ibn ‘Ahi, 
Sheikh of the Ba- 
samsub-tribe, 544 

Sa‘id ibn Aseidan, 
Sheikh, 476, 477 

Sa‘td ibn Beniayah, 
Sheikh of Darb, 
466 

Sa‘id ibn Beniyah, 


Sheikh of Hamra, 
449 

Sa‘id ibn Dhi’b, 
444 

Sa‘id ibn el-Gha- 
mas, 444 

Said ibn Fi’iz, 
Bak 471 


Sa‘tdibu F araj, 437 
Sa’ id ibn Ghuzeil, 
466 


Sa‘Id ibn Habtb,423 

Sa‘id ibn Hakam, 
Sheikh, 467 

Sa‘Id ibn Hashhbal, 
Sheikh, 404, 467 


the Humran, 423 
Sa‘Id ibn Mubarak, 
471 


Sa‘id ibn ‘Othman 
esh-Shij, Sheikh, 
410, 411 

Sa‘Id ibn Qurim, 
472 


rf 
Sa‘id ibn Rahmah, 
411 
Sa‘tdibn Suleiman, 
Sheikh, 543 
Sa‘Id ibn Sultan, 
452 


Sa‘id ibn ‘Urir, 
466 


Sa‘id Mohammed 
ibn Nebiyah, 417 
Sa‘id Pasha, 540 
Sa‘id Shaghlah,410 
Sa‘idah (tribe of 
Oman), 268, 590 
Sa‘idah, Al (clan 
of the Humei- 
dah), 417 
Sa‘idah, Al (clan of 
the Zobeid tribe 
of the Harb), 479 
Sa‘idi plain, 217, 
oll 

Sa‘idi, see Al Bu 
Sa‘id tribe 

Si‘idi, see Sa‘idah 


Sa‘idi, Ahl __ es- 
(tribe), 511, 512, 


520, 535 

Saih Hatat plain, 
254 

Si‘ih (sub-tribe), 
80 


Sa‘il esh-Shaha- 
win, 400 

Sajar, Ras, 567 
Sajar ibn ’ Khalid, 
340 


Sajir er-Rafadi, 53 
Sakak wells, 325 
Sakikah, 387, 607 
Sakeikarah, 262, 
203 


Sakhr, 54, 55, 59 
Sakhr, wera 
20, 46, 47,4 
56-60, 62, ‘397, 
398; see also Su- 
khir 

Sakhr ibn Khalid, 
Sheikh, 492 

Sakkaf, 518 

Sakkan_ er-Reish, 


455 
Sakrin, Al, 438 
Sakri, Ahl es- (sub- 
tribe), 635 
Salab, 460 
Salabikbah (clan), 
548 
Salalah (capital of 
Dhofir), 279, 280 
Sal‘alah (village of 
a Beni Murrah), 


Salt ee 


Salali Island, ° 
Salilimah heey 
425 


Salam (in Wadi 
Beni Ghifir), 577 
Salamah, Ibn, 455 
Salimah_ (near Sa- 
bia), 462 

Saliamah (Subhan 
family), 383 
Salimah (village of 
the <Aulad — el- 
‘Alaunah tribe), 
426 

Salamah ibn ‘Aza- 
rah, 402 

Salimi, see Sali- 
mivin tribe 
Salimi, see Yal 
‘Abd es-Salam 


tribe 
Salimin, Ab] (clan), 
527 


Salimtyah, see Su- 
leimiy 

Salamiyin (sub- 
tribe of Noe Maya- 
vihah), S80 

Salamiyin (tribe of 
Oman), 590 

Salitin (sub-tribe 
of the Dah ami- 
shah, 51 

Salitinah (tribe of 
Oman), 251, 590 
Salbukh, 607, oly 


Saleif, 370, 576, 596 
ae (sub-tribe), 
8 


Saleimi, see Sulei- 
miyin tribe 
Saleimiyin (tribe), 
590 


Saleitah (tribe), 56, 
58 

Saleyvil, 348, 350, 
351, 354, 362, 368, 
604, 606 

Salhad (in Oman), 
594 

Salhad, Ahl (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Shateir), 594 


Salhi, see Suwalih 
tribe 


Sallf, 158, 505 

Silifah, 598 

Salifat  el-Ghaus, 
317 

Silib (clan of the 
Fuqarasub-tribe), 
ol 

Sihh (of Jauf in 
Yemen), 517 

Salih (of the Hirth 
tribe), 578 


Salib (sub-tribe of 
the ‘Adwan), 400 

Salih, Ahl (clan of 
the Ahl Mana), 
526 

Salih, Ahl (sub- 
tribe of the Meyd- 
sir), 536 

Salih, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Ah- 
num), 490 

Salih, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Al 
‘Absi), 479 

Salih’ ‘Arjalah, 
Sheikh, 490 

Siilih ‘Atif, 481 

Salih bu Nasr, Ahl 
(clan), 526 

Sahih — el-‘Awaj, 
Sheikh, 494 

Silih el - Barashi, 
Sheikh, 482 

Salih — el-Mujalli, 
403 


Salih Heidra, 
Sheikh, 482 
Salih ibn ‘Abdul- 
lah, Sheikh of 
the ‘Amudi, 541 
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Salih ibn ‘ Abdul- 
lah, Sultan of 
Balhaf, 510, 511 

Salih ibn ‘Abdul- 
lah, Sultan of the 
Upper ‘Aulaqi, 
518 

Salih ibn Ahmed 
(of the Muansuri 
sub-tribe), 537 

Sahh ibn Abmed, 
Sheikh of Rub‘a- 

ine 
alih ibn ‘Ajalah, 
423 


Silin ibn ‘Ali, 
Sheikh of the 
Khiyar tribe, 491 

Salih ibn ‘Ali, 
Sherif, Sheikh of 
the Hamdan esh- 
Shim, 484 

Salih ibn Amtr, 
Sheikh, 540 

Salih ibn Farid, 
519 

Salih ibn Ghabin, 
52 

Salih ibn Ma‘id el- 
Moghrabi, Sheikh, 
488 


Salih ibn Meimin, 
Sheikh, 484 

Salih ibn Moham- 
med et - Tawiil, 
Sheikh, 497 

Salih ibn Moham- 
med Talwah, 498 
Salih ibn Muslih, 
Sheikh of | the 
Himran, 487 

Salih ibn Muslih, 
Sheikh of the Sari, 
504 


Salih ibn ‘Omar, 
539 

Salih ibn Selim ibn 
Qutam, Sheikh, 


o-H 
Salih ibn Subhan, 
383 


Silih ibn Yahya 
Hizam, Sheikh, 


Salih ibn Yastn, 
423 


Salih Ma‘id,Sheikh, 
487 

Salih Mansur, 
Sheikh, 510 


Salih Muthanna, 
Sheikh, 540 

Salih Qadir, 

a 504 
alik Sheikh, 
432 = 


Salim (clan of the 
Beni Sakhr), 58 
Salim, Shei of 
the ‘Amarin, 405 
Salim, Sheikh of 
the Hadayat, 404 
Salim, Sheikh of 
the Nu‘eimat, 400 
Silim, Sheikh of 
the Rudeisi, 405 
Salim, Ahl (clan of 
the Ah] Ba Ras), 

523 

Salim, Ahl (clan of 
the Ah] Bu Bekr), 
522 


Salim, Al (clan of 
the Rabi‘at  el- 
Yemen), 454 

Silim, Beni (clan 
of the Zahran), 
477 

Salim, Beni (tribe 
of the Harb), 64- 
T, 121 

Silim abu el- 
Maniwir el- Hu- 
sein, 402 

Silim abu el-Rafi‘, 
401 

Silim abu Rukeib, 
Sheikh, 61 

Salim Bamar, 
Sheikh, 541 

Silim bu Qamar, 
Ahl (clan), 527 

Salim Husein, 
Sheikh, 531 

Salim ibn ‘Aleyan, 
Sheikh, 61 

Silim ibn Dhiydb, 
Sheikh, 61 

Salim ibnF arid,519 


Slim ibn ‘Isa, 403 


Salim ibn Izheir 
Fureij, 58 

Salimibn Maslat,50 

Salim ibn Masyu- 
ghah, Sheikh, 59 

Salim ibn Muba- 
rak, Sultan, 290 

Salim ibn Rashid 
el-Kharusi, [mam 
of Tanuf, 247 


x x3 
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Salim ibn Simra,93 

Salim ibn Sultan, 
Sheikh, 342 

Salim Salih ibn 
‘Atif Jabir, 
Sheikh, 539, 540 

Salim ibn ‘Amr, 
5 


40 
Salim ibn ‘Ayyad, 
403 


Salim ibn Hamid, 
382 

Salim ibn Moham- 
med, 423 

Salim ibn Zamil, 
383 


Salim ibn Zumei‘, 
466 

Sallain, 551, 556 
Salmab, 112 
Salman (sub-tribe 
uA the Sinjirah), 


Salman, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Miya- 
yihab), 580 

Salinian ibn Hasan, 


Salman, see also 
Selman 

Salmin, Al (sub- 
tribe), 596 

Salt (village in Bel- 
43) 57, 397, 398, 


Salt, rock, 103, 119, 
143, 158, 428 

exportof,189,277 

works, 202, 209, 


277 
Saltani, see Sala- 
tinah tribe 
Salt petre, 213 
Sala‘ tract, 291,292 
Salubba (tribe), 20 
Salim (sub-tribe of 
the ‘Ajmain), 87, 
205 


Salum (tribe of 
Aden), 205 

Salit (sub-tribe), 
566 

Samad, 275, 563, 
567, 590, 595, 599, 
602 

Samad, Wadi, 275, 

( 


Samader-Raba‘i ,80 
Samah (quarter of 
Hii), 385 
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Sama‘tyah, 6559, 
566 
Samiarah, Jebel, 
169 
Samawah, 12, 26, 
381 


Saumeih, 337 
Sameikah, 490 
Simek, 400 
Samghan, 466 
Simhan, (ward of 
Dilam ), 360 
Samhan hills, 238, 
279. 570, 583, 584 
Sami Pasha, 48, 57, 
61, 403 
Samid (tribe), 81-3 
Samih Salim, 
Sheikh, 514 
Samirah, 387, 611 
Samiri (sub-tribe), 
64 


Sammah, 570 

Samnain, 603, 606 

Samra, Jebel, 384, 
385 


Samrah (sub-tribe 
of the Hirth), 563 

Samtah, 432 

Samiid, Sheikh of 
the Al Musa, 508 

Samth (sub-tribe 
of the Seiban), 5-15 

San‘a, 15, 25, 35, 
146-9, 153, 155, 
158, 162, 165, 166, 
167, 169-73, 484, 
487, 489, 495, 500, 
504 


San‘a Plateau, 175 
Sanabis, 320 
Sanam, Wadi, 214 
Sana‘u, 276, 575, 
5&1, 586, 596 
Saniwi, 538 
Sanbuq, 157 
Sand-grouse, 285, 
293 


Sandal, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 423 

Saneiba‘, 572 

Saneinah, 581, 582 

Saneisal, see Beit 
el-‘Ainein 

Saneisal, Wadi, 
267-70, 580 

Saneisalah, 262, 
595 


INDEX 


Sangar, 207 

Sani, 591 

Sangar, 581, 582 
Saqaf, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 490 
Sagairiyah, 562 
Saqattah, 594 
Saqein village, 498 
Saqtyah, 241 
Saqlyan, Ibn, 84 
Sagr (sub-tribe), 
401 


Saqr, Ales-, see Al 
es-Sadr 

rt (sub-tribe), 

1 

Saqir (sub-tribe), 
563 

Sar esh - Shiy4di, 
595 


Sarab, Ras, 598 

Sara‘btah = (sub- 
tribe), 68 

Sarahimah  (sub- 
tribe), 564 


Sarahin (sub-tribe 
of the ‘Awamir), 
549 


Sarahin_ el-Muwei- 
lah (sub-tribe of 
the ‘Awamir), 
549 

Sara’irah 
tribe), 408 

Sararhah (clan), 59 

Sardid, Wadi, 146, 
149, 483, 500 

Sareihah (quarter 
of Dar‘iyah), 358 

Sarei ‘in (sub- 
tril®), 61 

Sarein, Wadi, 254, 
573, 580 


(sub- 


* Sarefti, see Sareiri- 


yin tribe 
Sareiriy In (tribe), 
d90 


Sarhan, Beni (sub- 
tribe), O60 

Sari (sub-tribe of 
the Fed‘an), 52 
Sari (tribe), 483, 
495, 499, 
Sarikh, 
(tribe), 591 
Sarikhi, see Beni 
Sirikh tribe 
Sarir, 514 
Sartyah, Al (clan), 


Beni 


Sarma, see Sherma 
oasis 

Sarrami, Wadi, 
266, 561, 565, 570, 
597 

Sarrar, 309 

Sarrut, 401 

Saru, 560 

Sarir (village in 
Wadi Sema’il), 
582 

Sarwani (clan), 70 

Sarwi, Sheikh, 474 

ae Beni (tribe), 


Sa‘id, Ibn (patro- 
nymic of the 
Emirs of Riyadh 
or Nejd), 31, 39, 
45, 68, 73-5, 81, 
83, 81, 87-9, 110, 
141, 287, 290, 299, 
300, 303, 329, 337, 
ooh 365, 368, 371, 

378, 379, 381 

Sa‘iid family, 354 

Sa‘iid ibn ‘Abd el- 
‘Aziz ibn Mit‘ab, 
Emir of Hail, 
378, 381-3 

Sa‘td ibn Feisal 
(uncle of Emir 
‘Abd el-‘Aziz ibn 
‘Abd er - ene 
min), 355 

Sa‘ud ibn Hamid, 
Emir, 378, 382 

Sa‘id ibn Milhem, 
Sheikh, 51 

Sa‘iid ibn Mishrik, ~ 
Sheikh, 474 

Sa‘tid ibn Rashid, 
Emir, see Sa‘ud 
ibn ‘Abd el-‘ Aziz 

Sa‘id ibn Sa‘d, 
Sheikh, 413 

Sa‘iid ibn Salih es- 
Subhan, 379, 382, 


383 
Sa‘iid Pasha, 531 


Sa‘adiyin (sub- 
tribe), 405 

Sauma‘ah, 188, 
216, 529° 


Sauqirah Bay, 277 

Sauqirah, Ras, 277, 
278 

Sawabir (clan), 94 


Sawi‘ir (sub-tribe) | 
400 


Sawajah (clan), 459 
Sawalib, 546 
Sawilihah  (sub- 
tribe), 440 
Sawalum (sub-tribe 
of the Beni 
Ka‘ab), 569 
Sawalim (sub-tribe 
of the Habis), 557 
Sawalim (sub-tribe 
of the Hawasi- 
nah), 561 
Sawan, Wadi, 485 
Sawagqim, 590 
Sawirbah —_ (sub- 
tribe), 402 
Sayat, 495 
Sba, see Siba‘ 
Sebbahah (clan), 
68, 69 


Sebei' (tribe), 73, 
81, 82, 299, 351, 
609 


604, 
Sebel‘, Wadi, 73, 
603, 604, 609 
Sebeih, 437 
Sedeir, 14, 32, 35, 
68, 84, 93, 94, ‘1, 


348, 3.49, 354, 355, 
867, 368, 343, 
603-11 

Sedis, 858, 396 
607, 610, 611 
Seliimah (sub- 
tribe), 63 
Sehim, 55 

Sehliyah (clan), 
67 

Sei, Ahl  (sub- 
tribe), 529 

Seib, 663, 604 
Seiban (t ribe), oil- 
3, 544, 545 


Seidin (sub-tribe), 
- 94 


Seidani (clan), 63 

Seif, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 564 

Seif Diban, 537 

Seif ibn ‘Abdullah 
Ba Khadra, 537 

Seif ibn Sultan, 2-45 

Seifam, 271, 391 

Seifam, WAdi, 271 

Seih (in Afi: ij). 383, 
364, 603, 607 

Seih (in Oman), 
504 


Seihin, 480 
Seibit, 307 


Seihit, 220, 280, 
236 

Seijah, 566 

Seijani, 595 

Seijini, Wadi, 582, 
595 

Seil, 10, 126 

Seil, Ahi Es- (clan), 
915 

Seil, Wadi, 121, 126 

Seilin, 519, 529 

Seima, 566 

Seiq, 364, 586 

Seivahi, 549 

Selimah, Jebel, 13, 
31, 32 374-6, "384, 
3865 


Selman, 444 
Selmin, Al (clan of 
the Khath‘am), 


430 

Selmin, Al (clan 
of the Senhan el- 
Hibab), 448 

Selman en-Nesra- 
win, Sheikh, 405 

Selman, see also 
Salman 

Selga (tribe), 53 

Semi‘il, 248, 259 

Sema‘il, Wadi, 238, 
2-41, 242, 254, 255, 
259, 263, 270, 272, 
274, 519, 553, 557, 
559, 502, 566, 575, 
576, 581, 582, 585, 
587, 588, 590, 593, 
595 

Semarrah (clan), 
68, 69 

Semh, 90, 91 

Semn, 70, 137, 453, 
456, ‘464 

Senhin (tribe of 
Yemen), 504 

Senhan — el-Hibab 
(tribe of Asir), 134, 
441, 443, 441,447 
Senna, 14, 233 

Senussi, ‘present 
Sheikh, 36 

Senussi, Sheikh,33, 
110 

Senussism, 26, 34, 
131, 140, 141 

Seriihin(sub-tribe), 
63 


Serbih (tribe), 504 
Serdin, Al (clan), 
430 


INDEX 


Serdtyah (sub- 
tribe), 47, 57, 58 
Seri, Al (clan), 449 
Serim, 70 

Serir ( village of the 
Al el- Mujemmil 
clan), 431 

Seriir, Ibn, Sheikh, 


Seyah, Al (sub- 
tribe of the 
Ghamid),422, 424 

Seyvab_ el- Mur- 
th ‘id, Sheikh, 52 

Seyyari, Ahl (clan 
of the Ahl De- 
min), 515 

Seyyid (title of ruler 
in Oman), 37, 246 

Seyyid (village in 
Aart): 431 

Seyyids or Ashraf, 
148, 220, 221, 224) 
226, 229, 231, 411, 
480, 493, 513 

Seyyids townsmen 
in Hadhramaut), 


231, 285, 236 
Seyyiin, Jebel, 235 
Seyytn, Sultan of, 
228, 541, 512 
Sfei, Wadi, 579 
Sfuni, Wadi, 555, 
579 

Sha‘af Rashhah 
ee 134, 
463, 465, 4 

Sha‘af Yarimah 
wa Khutab (sub- 
tribe), 445-7 
Shi‘ah, Ahl esh- 
(tribe), 515 
Sha‘am, 342, 593 
Sha‘am, Ras, 248, 
312 

Sha‘amil (clan), 88 
Sha‘ar (sub-tribe), 
90 


Sha‘arah, 609, 611 

Sha‘asin, 504 

Shab (village in 
Asir), 431 

Shab, Wadi (in 
Oman), 505, 566 

Shib Valley, see 
Shab, Wadi 


Shi‘b, Wadi (in 
Aden Protecto- 
rate), 523 

Shabab _ el-Qurei- 
fah, 84 

Shabi‘In (clan), 88 

Sha‘bin, Sheikh of 
Al Ghant ah, 475 

Sha‘ban, 8 1eikh of 
Ghaina, 410 

Sha‘ban, Sheikh of 
the Ahi Birk, 429 

Shabeikah, 561, 562 

Sha‘bein, 456, 458 

Shabib (sub-tribe 
of the Ah] Mur- 


rah), 89 
Shabib, Ibn, 
see Yil 


Sheikh, 425 
Shabibi, 

Shabib tribe 
Shabli, see Shabil 
tribe 
Shabil (clan of 
the Beni Waheib), 


598 
Shabiil (tribe), 251, 
266, 591 


564, 
Shabwah, 220, 511 
Shadad, Al (sub- 
tribe of the Sulei- 
mah), 491 
Shadad, Al (village 
in Asir), 
Sha‘eil, Sheikh, 
443 


Sha‘eir, Al 
(clan), 421 
Shafa‘, 519 
Shifa‘i, see Sha- 
wafi’ tribe 
Shafin(village),467 
Shafan, Wadi, 546, 
561 

Shafar (sub-tribe), 
409 


Shafei school of 
Sunnism, 41, 131, 
163, 177, 186, O31; 
482, 496, 499, 503, 
556, 565, 594, 599 

Shafiq (village), 498 

Shaghi(village),262 

Shahab pele tribe), 
455, 457, 460 

Shahiab el-Faqtr,51 

Shahidah (village), 
462 

ae irah (tribe), 


esh- 
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Shahbah, Al (clan), 
421 
Shaheim, 


Beni 
(tribe), 591 
Shaheimi, see Beni 
Shaheim tribe 591 
Shahibiyah, 603 
Shahid, 186 
Shi ihik, 908 
Shi ihin, Al (clan), 
608 


Shahir ibn Seif, 
Sheikh, 537 

Shahlah, Wadi, 453 
Shahini, see Beni 
Shahum tribe 

Shahra, Al (clan), 
466 


Shahrin country, 
430, 437, 456, 473 
Shahran (tribe), 
132, 134-7, 139, 
413, 420, 422, 441, 
442, 453, "462, 
463-8, 470 
Sheikh 


Shahrin, 
of, 139 
Shahran,W4di,129, 
130, 132, 462, 461 
Shahim, Beni 
tribe), ’591 
Shahwan (clan), 88 
Shahyari, see Sha- 
hi’irab tribe : 
Shai abu Na‘mah, 
Sheikh, 437 
Shai ibn Moham- 
med, Sheikh, 445 
Sha‘tb, 368 
Sha‘ibah (in Bati- 
nah), 564, 572, 583 
Sha‘tbah (in Jebel 
Shammar), 384 
Sha‘ibivin  — (sub- 
tribe), 066 
Shi’if, family of, 
486 


Sha’ if ibn Seif ‘Abd 
el-Hadi, 513 
Shi‘if (village), 493 
Sha‘if (sub-tribe of 
the Dhu Moham- 
med), 494 
Sha‘ir, Ahl (tribe), 
119, 481, 505 
Sha‘ir, Jebel, 505 
ShajbiyIn  — (sub- 
tribe), 566 
Shajrah, 467 
Shaka, see Sha‘qah 
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Shakeil Beni(tribe), 


69, 271, 591 
chakeil see Beni 
Shakeil tribe, 591 
Shakespear, Ca 
tain, 95, 293, 308, 
350, 357, 359, 366, 
368-7 l, 393, 305 
Shakhakhit, 564, 


580 
Shakhiari, see Sha- 
khifriyin tribe 
Shakharlyin(tribe), 
591 


Shakhitrah (sub- 
tribe), 402 

Shakkat  el-Ye- 
mentyah, 408 

Shakar (tribe), 592 

Shakiri, see Sha- 
kir tribe, 592 

Shalihibah  (sub- 
tribe), 599 

Sha‘lin (sub-tribe 
of the Ruweilsh), 
47 


Sha‘lan, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
*Arjalah). 490 

Sha‘lin, Ibn, 49 

Shalawah country, 
422 


Shalawah (tribe), 
68, 78 

Shalih el-Humugi, 
6g 


Sham (village in 
Ru’us _ el-Jibal), 
5S) 


Shim, Jebel, 263 

Shim, Khor esh-, 
248, 249, 555 

Nhamal, 285, 312 

Shamal (quarter of 
Koreidah), 371 

Shamialiyah (Zilfi), 
368 


Shamamitah(clan), 


Shamar (tribe of 
Yemen), 505 
Shamisah — (sub- 
tribe), 584 
Shamiastyah, 604 
Shamitah — (sub- 
tribe), 555 
Shamatarah (sub- 
tribe), 557 
Shameili, Beni 


(tribe), 343, 592 


INDEX 


574, 579, 592° 
Shami, Sheikh of 

the Zaranik, 508 
Shimi, Beni (clan 

of the Sahar), 504 
Shimi ibn ‘Abbas, 


426 
Shimih, 262, 263 


aa (sub-tribe), 

8 

Shamisi, see Sha- 
wamis tribe 
Shamftyah, 53 
Shamma, Ahl 
(tribe), 525 
Shamniakh ibn 


Ghannam, Sheikh 
530 


abel Beni 


373, 374, 375-88, 

390, 607 
climate, 17, 375, 
376 


communications, 
375, 3&0 
cultivation, 376, 
385, 387, 388 
disease, 376 
Emirate of, 30-2 
history, 78, 378 
physical geogra- 
phy, 374 
po vulation 75-7, 
Sage 94, 376, 
603, 607, 
310, 611 
religion, 377 
trade, 103, 
386, 388 
Turkish 
ence in, 
381 
water - supply, 


Shamrin saa 
134, 414, 490, 422) 
429, 430, 473 


377, 


influ- 
380, 


Shamran el-Yemen 
sub-tribe), 474 
Shamran esh-Sham 
(sub-tribe), 473, 
474 

Shamran et-Tiha- 
mah (sub-tribe), 
473 

Shamshan, Jebel, 
201 


Shamsi, see Sha- 
mus tribe 
Shimsi, see Sha- 
wamis sub-tribe 
Shamis (tribe), 
251 


, 592 
Shanafirah (sub- 
tribe), 571 
Shanbar, Sherif, 
407 


Shandaghah ( er 
ter of Dibai), 340 
Sha‘qah, 509 
Shaq village, 444 
Shaqiq, 390 
aa Khor, 327, 


Shiqésh (tribe), 
592 


Shaqq valley, 292 
Shaqrah, 74, 353, 
366, 610, 611 

Shaqufah (clan), 94 

Sha‘r, Al(clan),440 

Sha‘r ibn Muzer- 
qah, Sheikh, 452 

Sha‘ra  (sub-tribe 
of the Ghanamit), 
4 


02 
Shar‘a (village in 
Yemen), 480 
Shara‘an (clan), 88 


Sharafah (sub- 
tribe), 605 

Sharafah, Wadi, 
176 


Sha‘rah, Ahl esh- 
(sub-tribe), 480 
Sharahin (clan), 88 
Sharad’inah (tribe), 

592 


Shara’ini, see Sha- 
ri’inah tribe 
Sharaji village, 503 
Sharakwah  (sub- 
tribe), 492 
Sharam, 569 
Sharamah, 452 
Shiraq, 558 
Sharbatat, Ras,278 


a 


| 


Ne eal al 
ShareiqiyIn (sub- 
tribe), 387 ( 
Shack suburb of 
Qatif), 
Shirjah — district, 
345 
ee Princi- 
eau 248, 282, 

, 334, 840, 582, 
585, 601 
Sharjah, Sheikh of, 
38, 237, 333, 335, 
344, 567, 584, 592 
Shirjah town, 334, 
340, 341 , 345, 546, 
547, 565, 573, 574, 
577, 579, S81, 582" 
585, 595, 596 
Sharji, see Shurij 
tribe 


Sharq, Jebel esh-, 
481, 482 


Shargatein, 581 
Sharqi, see Sharqi- 
yin tribe 
Sharqiyah district, 
238, 241, 242, 202, 
375, 547, 307-9, 
563, "566, 567, 575, 
578, 581, 583, 586, 
591, 595, 596, 598 
Shargiyin iinibe) 
334, 343, 344,575 
582, 592, 601 
Sharsah, Wadi ,267, 
268-70, 577, 5&0 
Sharu, 556, 557 
Shariiq, see Shurij 


tribe 
Shariqivin (sub- 
tribe), 402 
Sharwein, Ras, 218 
Shasa‘ village, 459 
Shat, 549 
Shateifi, 602 
Shateir, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Shi- 
hith), 594 
Shatf, Ibn, Sheikh, 
466 


Shatir, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Him- 
ran), 488 

Shatt el-‘Arab, 10 

Shatt el-‘Arab dis- 
trict, 384 

Shau, 572 

Shaubash, 58 


Shauf, Abl (clan), 
526 


Shaul, see Sahul 
(sub-tribe) 

Shawabkah (tribe), 
399, 40 

Shawafi‘ (tribe), 
251, 

Shawahi, Ah] esh- 
(clan), 523 

Shawii’iq (E. quar- 
ter of Dam), 365 

Shawakrah (tribe), 
402 


Shawimis (clan of 
the Al Bu Sha- 
mis), 582 

Shawimis  (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Keleib), 569 

Shawiimis (tribe of 
Oman), 593 

Shawar, 538 

Shawairah = (sub- 
tribe), 426 

Shawaridah (clan), 
419 

Shawiwlah  (sub- 
tribe), 87 

Shaiwiyah, 
(sub- tribe), 488 

Shebika, 402 

Shebirijah village, 
436 


pear ceme- 
te at Mecca), 
12d 


ShebIb ibn Haj- 
jena, Sheikh, 69 
Sheep, 53, 54, ¢9, 
62, 67, 68, 77, 82, 
91, 102, 112, 136, 
189, 191, 232, 241, 
253, 282, 301, 309, 
335, 343, 345-7, 
377, 386, 399, 403, 
438, 443, 163, 464, 
469, 473, 489, 494, 
5143, 561, 564, 573, 

578, 583, 5&8 
Shehirah, 36, 168, 
164, 170, 485, 493 
Shehari family, 163 
She‘i el-*Uinr 
(clan), 419 
Sheibin, Beni(Ash- 
raf family), o4l 
Sheibani, see Shi- 
yabinah tribe 
Sheibein, 137 


— 


INDEX 


Sheibi (tribe), 539, 


540 

Sheiblah, Ras, 598 
Sheid, Ab] (sub- 
tribe), 536 
Sheihtyah, 607 
Sheikh, ‘Al 
(clan), 41) 
Sheikh Abll (in 


Belqa), 401 
Afdal 


Sheikh 
Mosque, 169 
Sheikh ‘Ali (village 
in Asir), 426 
Sheikh ‘Othman 
town in Aden 
rotectorate), 
194, 198, 199, 202, 
203, 204, 208, 509 
SheikhSa‘td (in Ye- 
men), 145, 173, 
174, 532, 533 
Sheikh Sa‘id, Cape, 


175 
Sheikh Sa‘td Pen- 
insula, 198 
Sheikh —Shu‘aib 
Island, 546° 
(sub- 


Sheinlyah 

tribe), 71 

Sheiri " (sub-tribe), 
513, 514 

Shekib ‘Ammar, 
480 

Shelebi, 103 


Sheleibhi (clan), 64 
Shells, trade in, 


189, 227 
Shemlah, Ahl (sub- 
tribe), 536 
Shemlan, Abl (clan 
of the Ahl Ham- 
mam), 524 
Shemlan, Beni(clan 
of the Jada tribe), 
542 


Shemlin, Ibn, 
SheikhoftheJada, 
542 

Shemsin(t ribe).505 

Shenabrah (clan), 
70, 72, 100, 407 

Shene iqivin (sub- 
tribe), 

Shera‘ Esh-, 405 

Sheradrah  (sub- 
tribe), 494 

Sheraf, 488 

Sherafah 
tribe), 490 


esh- 


(sub- 


Sherifat (tribe), 55 
Sherdrat (tribe), 


90, 379, 
391, 607, 610 
Shereif (tribe), 134, 
4411-3, 48 
Sheri, 460 
Sheri ‘ah, or Sacred 
Law, 36, 163 
Sheri‘ah (vill 
the Umm 
sub-tribe), 460 
Sheri‘at Al Bu 
Sa‘td, 590 
Sherif, 176 
Sherif, Al 
(clan), 448 
Sherif el-Beit, 544 
Sherifah, Al (clan), 


440 
Sherifiyah Mosque, 
169 


Sherm Rabugh, 122 
Sherm Yuhiar, 112 
Sherma oasis, 111 
Shetheiwan (clan), 


Sheyabtn (clan), 69 
S . € 


tahs, 13, 25, 31, 


e of 
ina 


esh- 


l, 
317, 321, 328, 550, 


5ol 
Shi‘aibah, 291 
Shi‘b (village in 
Asir), 447 
Shi‘b, Al (clan of 
the Beni Shihir el- 
Yemen), 472 
Shi’b, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 440 
Shi‘bah (village in 
Yemen), 498 
Shi‘bah, Beni 
(tribe), 133, 453, 
458, 469 


Shibakah, 569 
Shibam, 220, 229, 
234, 542, O45 
Shibim, Jebel, 146, 
167, 168 
ShibAnat (sub- 
tribe), 585 
Shibeili ibn Mo- 
hammed, 472 
Shibktih = district 
(Persia), 547, 578 
Shibli, Beni (clan), 
460 


697 


Shibriqah, Ahl 
Wadi (sub-tribe), 
423 


Shibwan, Wadi, 


176 
Shidi, see Shiyadi 
tri 
Shihinbah (clan), 


59 

Shihbi, Al 
(clan), 439 
Shiheir, 189, 207, 
220, 226, 228-30, 


282, 542, 

ps Jemadar 
f, 228 

Shih, see Shihth 


ribe 
Shihhi dialect, 249, 
594 
Shihir, Beni, dis- 
trict of, 137 
Shihir, Beni, 
Sheikh of, 139 
Shihir, Beni(tribe), 
132, 135, 139, 410, 
415, 420, 454, 469, 
479 


Shihir — el-Yemen, 
Beni (sub-tribe), 
134, 470, 471 

Shihir esh-Shim, 
Beni (sub-tribe), 
131, 470, 471 

Shihir et-Tihimah, 
Beni (sub-tribe), 
134, 471, 472. 

Shihr, 280) 

Shihiih (tribey 240, 
219, 252, 334, 342, 
555, 592, 598 

Shiism, 35 

Shiism, Thein ‘A- 
shari, 573 

Shij, 410 


esh- 


Shija‘fah, 475 
Shijr, 413 

Shiki lah (sub- 
tribe), 560 

Shikr, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 601 
Shilash — el- Urei- 
vidh, 52 

Shilqin (sub-tribe), 
Srilis 5ol 
Shimal, Ah] esh- 


(tribal group), 45 
3), 62, 64, 52, 94, 
399 


698 


Shimil, 343, 592 
Shimlan (sub- 
tribe), 53 
Shinan ibn She- 

teiwi, 53 
Shinanah, 373 
Shinas, sub-vilayet 

of, 251, 597 
Shinis, town, 262, 

266, 551, 587 
Shiqqah, 290 
Shiqqah(in Qasim), 

603, BOF 610 
Shiqqaq district, 

290 


Shirs (village),253, 
55-4, 557 


Shirs, Wadi, 485, 
493, 494 

Shisah, 555 

Shiya, Wadi, 569 
Shiyabinah (tribe), 
595 

Shiyidi (tribe), 
251, 

Shébak, 398, 399, 
403 

Shobak, tribes of, 
403-5 

Shdbak district ,403 
Shokah, 584 
Shakali, 584 
Shéqiin, Al (clan), 
448 


Shosah, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 488 

Shreij, 523 

Shu‘aibiyin, — see 
Sha‘ibiyin = sub- 
tribe 

Shi‘ais, 286 

Shubai, 482 

Shubeikah (clan), 


47 
Shubeil, Al (clan), 
466 


Shubeili, Sheikh, 
472 

Shuflut, 474 

Shiivhrah, 183,188, 
209, 214, 531, 510 

Shuheid, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 489 

Shikah, Al (clan), 
454 


Shukbin, Al, 467 

Shumeilit — (sub- 
tribe), 52 

Shumrin (tribe), 
182 


INDEX 


Shuqaiq, 137, 472, 
473 


Shuqaiq, Ahl esh- 
(tribe), 472 
Shuqrah, see Shi- 
ghrah 


Shura, 541 

Shureim, Ibn, 
Sheikh, 79 

Shurmin, Sheikh 
of , 533 


Shuriij (tribe), 595 


Shushan, Ibn, 
Sheikh, 93 

Shutbah, 607 

Shuwaltl (sub- 


tribe), 599 
Shuwaniyah, Ras, 


278 
Shuwiat, Al (clan), 
445, 447 
Shuwei, 83 
Shuweib ibn Mo- 
hammed, 430 
Shuweikat (sub- 
tribe), 589 
Shuweil eb A‘raj, 
468 
Shuweimarah, 597 
Shuweini, Ahl 
(tribe), 535 
Shuweitah (clan), 
64 


Shweihah, Wadi, 
569 

Shweihiyin (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Ka‘ab), 569 

Shweihiyin (tribe 
of Trucial Oman), 
334, 345, 505 

Sib, 251, 254, 257, 
5-19, 551, 558, 561, 
563, 593, 595, 597 

Sib edh- Dhafar 
(in WadiSema’il), 


O95 

Sibat (tribe), 45, 
48, 49, 50, 9 6, 
62 


J 

Sthikh, 298 

Sibal, 549 

Sibi, 555 

Sibt, 564 

Sidib, 240, 256, 
551 

Sidafi, 5o2 

Sidenvin 
tribe), 62 

Sidr, see Ber 


(sub- 


Sif plain, 291 
Sifalah (clan of the 
‘Abidah), 444 
Sifalah (clan of the 
Shahran), 468 
Sifilah (lowerquar- 
ter of Dhank), 268 
Sifilah(lowerquar- 
ter of Nizwa), 273 
Sifalah (lower val- 
ley of Sema’il), 
259 
Sifrin (sub-tribe of 
the ‘Ajman), 86, 
87 


Sifrin, Beni (clan 
of the ‘Auf), 67 

Sihim, 482 

Sihim, Beni (clan), 
498 


Sihiam, Wadi, 146, 
149, 479 

Sihil, Al, 426, 420 

Sihim, Al es- (sub- 
tribe), 71 

Sihlat , 557 

Sihmin (clan), 498 

Sijah, 433, 434 

Sijam, 136 

Sti, 6Ol 

Sikkat el-Heliwt 
yah, 421, 440 

Sikkat esh-Sheraf, 
428 

Sileimi, 611 

Silmiyah, 337 

Simahin herd &8 

Simm ibn Sail, 452 

Simri, Ibn (clan), 
93 


Simsim, 137, 416 


Sinadah (sub- 
tribe), 548 
Sinai, 26, 60, 65, 110 


Sinin (sub-tribe of 
the Beni Kelban), 
269 

Sinin, Al (clan of 
the Sahar), 5 

Sinin, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Malik), 495 

Sinin, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Hawa- 
sinah), 561 

Sinin, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Ja. af), 
491 

Sinan, Beni (tribe 
of Oman), 595 


Sindni(sub-tribe of 
the Juheinah ), 63 
Sinani, see Bent 
Sinan tribe 
Sind, 253, 567 
Sineidar, 
(clan), 5O4 
Sim tenet aes 


Beni 


Sinjar hills, 46 

Sinjarah (Shammar 
tribe), 80 

Sinjarah (tribe), 80 

Sinnatein, 491 

Sinsilah, 582 

Siq, 564 

Sir, plain, 335, 341, 

3, 3H 


313, 

Sir, Wadi, 400 

Sir Bu Na‘air Is- 
Jand, 311 

Sira el-Gharbi 
point, 256 

Sirah, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 488 

Sirhan (sub-tribe), 
399, 401 

Sirhin, Al (village 
in Asir), 468 

Sirhan, Wadi,46-8, 
5T, 399 

Sirr, Wadi (in Ha- 
dhramaut), 234 

Sirr, Wadi (in Ye- 
men), 176, 485 

Sirr, Wadi (in 
Nejd), 606, 607, 
611 

Sirri Island, 341, 


596 
Sitrah Island, 311. 
317, 324 
Siva, 573, 580 
Sivabivin (tribe), 


251, 258, SA9, SSL, 
595 
Siyisib, 305 


Siyif (sub-tribe), 
402 


Skins, 137, 158, 
172, 456 

Slash ibn Fetsal, 7 
Slave Island, see 
Jezirah Sawiyih 
Slave trade, 194, 
240 

Slaves, 158, 221, 
22-4, 230, 232. ZR). 
296, 299, 301, 318, 
385 : 


pings War 183, 

220, 240 

Smiths, see Sunna‘ 
tribe 


Snakes, 392 

Sobah, 399 

Sobakhah, 428 

Soban, Ahl (clan), 
528 


Sobat, see Sobath 

Sobath, 391 

Socotra Island,200, 
205, 230, 257 

Socotra, Sultan of, 
196 


Sofar, Sheikhof the 
umei‘an, 432 
Sofq, 166 
Sohar district, 951, 
252, 333 


» 333, 566, 569, 
577, 581, 586, 593; 
597 

Sohir town, 261, 
2 SAT 


, 547, 550-2 
556, 564, 573, 591, 
600 


Sohiar, Vali of, 245, 
252 


Solubba, see Su- 
lubba tribe 
Soma,seeSauma‘ah 
Soma‘dah, 466 
Somaliland, trade 
with, 189-91, 233 
Somalis, 172, 173, 
201, 203, 122 
Sowahar (clan), 70 
Specie, 102, 287 
Spe hot, 255, 
64, 265, 271, 275, 
304, 343 
Starah, 607, 609 
Steamer Point 


(Aden ) 200, 201, 
203 
Settle- 


Straits 
ments, 545 
Su‘idah (clan), 59 
Su‘arah, 581 
Subirah, 587 
Subeih (sub-tribe 
of the Beni Kel- 
bin), 268, 269 
Subeth (village in 
Qashn), 607 
Subeih, Al (sub- 
tribe of the Benj 
Khilid), 85, 309, 
608 


Subeibi (tribe), 


INDEX 


179, 183-5, 196, 
206, 207, 210, 512° 
536 538 


Subeibtyah wells, 
292 


Subeithah, 569 
Subh (sub-tribe of 
the Beni Salim),65 


Subhan, Ibn, 383 
ubhi, see Beni 
Subh tribe 

Subiat (sub-tribe), 
62 


Suda, Island of 
the Kuria Muria 
group, 283 

Suda, Kaza of (Ye- 
men), 162 


(Asir village), 410 


emen), 
493, 494 
Sidah (sub-tribe of 
the Sebei‘), 610 
Sidah tract (in 
Koweit Sultan- 
ate), 291, 292 
Siidah well 
Hasa), 308 
Sudan, 33, 425 
Stdin, Sheikh of 
the Al Ba‘wal, 437 
Sidin (tribe of 
Trucial Oman), 


330, 334, 337, 338, 
340, 3: 


Siidin, Wadi (in 
Aden Interior), 
181 


Sudanese, 461, 469 

Sudeir, see Sedeir 

Su‘eif, Beni (clan), 
477 


Suez, 204 

Suez Canal, 190, 
201, 203 

Sufilah, 324 

Sufiiq ibn Jerba, 
Sheikh, 78 

Suffurah, 604, 611 

Sufyan iscuth-east 
of Dhala), 513 

Sufyan (sub-tribe 
of the Beni 
Thagqif), 72 


(in 
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Sufyadn (tribe of the | Suleimin (sub 
Hashid), 489 tribe of the ‘Aj- 
Sugar, 189, 190, man), 87 

241, 287, 301, 456 Suleiman (sub- 
Sugar-cane, 280, tribe of the Be- 
sit qa‘In), 405 


Suleiman, Ahl 
(sub-tribe of the 
Ahl ‘Arwal), 536 


eae (clan), 473, 
Suhabah (tribe), 
606 


Suleiman, Ahl 
Suharah, 587, 588 (tribe of the Up- 
Suheiblyah, valley per ‘Aulagqi), 5 
of the, 513 Suleiman, Al (clan 
Suheim, Beni (clan of the Beni ‘Amr), 
of Bulqarn = el- 411 
Yemen), 420 Suleiman, Beni 
Suheim, Beni (sub- (sub-tribe of the 
tribe of the Bal- eni Sur‘), 492 
‘aryan), 414 Suleiman el-Awi- 
Suhul, 486 mir, Sheikh, 52 
Sujeila, 219 Suleiman  el-Qu- 
Sukhabirah (clan), reir, Sheikh, 402 
605 Suleiman esh- 
Sukhir (tribe), So, Shargi, former 
> 913; see also Sheikh of the 
Beni Sakhr Duleim, 54 
Sukhir  el- Ghor Suleiman Hamdan, 
(sub-tribe), 401 Sheikh, 400 
Sula‘bah, Al(clan), | Suleiman Hasan. 
479 Sheikh of the Al 
Sulb, 426 ‘Absi, 480 
Suleib (sub-tribe), Suleiman ibn Ah- 
92, 94 med, Sheikh, 496 


Suleiman ibn ‘Ali, 


Suleibtyah Wells, 
291 Sheikh, 439, 440 


Suleil, see Beni Suleiman ibn ‘Isa, 
Suleil tribe Sheikh, 405 
Suleil, Beni (tribe), | Suleiman ibn Ra- 
149, , 499, fadah, Sheikh, 63 
2, ; Suleiman ibn 
Suleil, Wadi, 146 ‘Ubeid, 38 
Suleil country, 500 Suleiman the Mag- 
Suleilat (sub-tribe), nificent, 29, 40 
52 Suleimiyah, 360, 
Suleim (ancestor of 603, 60-4, 607, 609, 
Sherarat tribe), 1] 
90 Suleiq, 212, 512 


Suleim, Beni (sub- Suleiq, Fort, 212 


tribe), 414 Sultan (clan of 
Suleim, Ibn, the Makhadha- 
Sheikh, 452 bah), 88 
Suleim ibn J abir, | Sultan (sub-tribe 
382 


ofthe Butiin), 83 
Sultin, Al (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Yiis), 601 
Sultan, Es-, Sheikh 
of the Filitah, 69 
Sultan er-Rashid, 
383 


Suleim ibn Qeis, 
44 


Suleimah (tribe of 
the Hashid), 490 

Suleiman (‘Ashirah 
Suheimat clan), 
404 


700 


Sultin ibn Ahmed, 
Sheikh of Al 
Umm Sha‘r, 413 

Sultan ibn Ahmed 
ibn Sa‘id, 27 

Sultan ibn ‘Ali 
Dhi’ab, Sheikh of 
the ‘Adwan, 397, 
400 

Sultan ibn Hamid, 

_ Emir, 378, 382 

Sulubba (tribe), 21, 
91, 92-4, 286, 392, 

602 


Suliil, Beni (clan), 


Sulit (tribe), 55 


Sulutah(tribe),327, 
329, 330 
Sumatra, 222 
Sumeir, Ibn, 47, 
49, 51 
Sumeismah, 327, 


Summan_ plateau, 


Summan tract, 73, 
285, 286, 293, 298 
Sunna, 151 
Sunna, see Ma- 
ra‘ aya sub-tribe 
Sunna‘ — (smiths’ 
caste), 92, 94, 610 
Sunni pilgrim- 
road, 12 
Sunnis, 25, 26, 36, 
41,82,131,151,163, 
177, 251, 253, 282, 
296, 299). 305, 309, 
313, 317, 319, 321, 
329" 4, 335, 429, 
432, 485, 506, 546, 
000, 552-4, 556, 
559, 561, 562, 564, 
507, 569, 572, 577, 
579-87, 589, 590, 
595-7, 599, 601, 
602 
Sunnism, 26, 35, 
186 
Hanbali School 
of, 26, 73, 74, 
86, 88, 252, 345 
Hanifi School of, 
177, 186 
Maliki Sect of, 
&2, 85, 93, 319, 
320, 328, 325, 
558, 565, 572, 
576, 577, 601 


INDEX 
Sunnite College (at | Surra, 105, 107, 
Zebid), 174 108, 117 
Sunub, 581 Surub (clan), 500 


pec (quarter of 
Dilam), 360 


Sitiq ‘Abs, 408, 409 
Stiq Beni Nashar, 
441 

Siiq el-‘Anan, 493 
Siig el-Ghill, 491 
Siiq el-Hajar, 490 
as a Himari, 


Sig a. Ithnein, 
Ahl (village of the 
Balasmar), 415 
Stq  el-Ithnein 
Makhshish (vil- 
lage of the Ahl 

Halli), 426 

Stiq el-Keiran, 432 

Stq el-Khamis (in 
Yemen), 168 

Siiq el- Khamis 
(market of Hofuf), 
305 


Siiq el-Khamis 
(suburb of Bilad 
el-Qadim, 318 
Stiq el - Mughasil, 
429 


Stiq el-Qadim, 549 

Stq Harlqah, 482 

Stiq Iblis, 337 

Stiq Semi’ il, 260 

Sig Sur, 262° 

Suqir (sub-tribe), 
bl 


Suqirah (clan), 51 
ee 242, 259, 261, 
277, 547, 558, 564, 
567. 568, 57 0, 595 
Sir creek, 263 
Sur el-‘Abri, 569 
Sir el-Balish, 551 
Sir el-Qarat, 589 
Str esh-Shiyadi, 
5A4T 


Sir Heyyin, 551, 
972, 577, 589 

Sur‘, Beni (tribe of 
the Hashid), 492 

Sureih (sub-tribe), 
87 

Surein, Beni (sub- 


tribe), 491 
Surih, Beni (tribe), 
457 


‘Suris ’, 568 
Suriyah, 209 


Surum, Wadi, 181 


Surumah (sub- 
tribe), 52 
Surur, Sherif, 407 


Surir, Beni (clan), 
48 
ea ee 


Suwik ‘Islet, 326 
Sawad well, 308 
Suwa‘id (clan), 67 
Suwalih (tribe), 


253, 596 
(sub- 
tribe), 50 

Suwantyah, 400 

Suwat, 210 

Suwiwifah (tribe), 
270, 276, 

Suweid (sub-tribe 
of the Al Waht 
bah), 599 

shy aceon dla of 
the Sin jarah), 80 

Suweid ‘Ali, 
Sheikh, 409 

Suweidah (sub- 
tribe), 489 

Suweidarah well, 
305 

Suweidi, see Siidain 
tribe 


Suweidir (clan), 93 
Suweifli(sub-tribe), 
93 


Suweih, 547 

Suweiharab, 556 

Suweilhi (clan), 64 

Suweilim (sub- 
tribe of the Abu 
Ruheihah), 59 

Suweilimn abu Dhu- 
hir, Sheikh, 61 

Suweilim, Al (Da- 
wasir sub-tribe), 
606 


Suweilimit (sub- 
tribe of the Daha- 
mishah), 51 

Suweimh (sub- 
ae of the Billi), 


Suweiq, 251, 258, 
266, 547, 551, 561, 
573, 596 


Suweirah, Wadi, 
502 


Suweis, 173 
Suweit (sub-tribe), 
82, 83 
Suweryid, 604 
Swahilis, 166 
Syria, 18, 19, Ns, 
46, 390 

trade with, 25, 

101, 103, 100, 


388 
Syrian desert ,9, 48, 
48 ; nomads. of 
the, 45, 46, 75; 
see also "Hamad 


T 
Ta‘amlyah, 603,009 
Tabab, Wadi, 452 
Tabaghain, Wadi, 

181 
Tabah, 610 
Tabaqah, 579 
Tabib, Al (village), 
431 


Tabran Mugqbil, 
Sheikh, 504 

Taff (of Trucial 
Oman), 334 

Taff (in Dhafrah), 
338 


Taff (in Hasa), 314) 
Taff, Jebel et-, 298 
Tafih, 537 

Tafilah, 398 
Taghlib, 44,75 
Taheir, Sheikh. SO4 
Tahir abu Hashar, 
Sheikh, 430, 431 
Tahir ‘Ali, Sheikh, 
432) 

Tahir Husein cb 
Farah, Sheikh, 40 
Tahnian, 337 

Tahwa, 564 

Taf, 28, 34, 10, 
70, 72, 97, OS, 99, 


100, 104, 107, 108, 
122, 128, 422 
Ta‘izz, 35. 56, 
157, 168. 172, 1 73, 
174, 206, 4&6 
Ta‘izz, Liwa a, 


Ta‘izz, Sanjak of, 
162 ‘ 

Tala‘, Beni (clan), 
421" : 


Talab  el-Muzeini, 
66 


Talaq, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 423, 444 


Talib ibn Qasim, 
Sherif, 406 
Tamam, Al (vil- 
lage), 436 
Tamarisk, 104,119, 
167, 241, 385, 391 
Tamattu, 27 
Tameir, 607, 611 
Tameit, 599 
Tamim, Beni (clan 
of the Beni Qeis), 
447 


Tamim, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Sulei- 
mah), 491 

Tamim, Beni 
(tribe), 76, 81, 82, 
94, 351, 70- 
2, "386, ” 887, 481, 
484, 518 610, 611 

Tamim ibn Mud- 
har, 44, 55 

T amimah, 241, 558 

Tamimi (tribe), 


543, 
Tamisier, 129, 136, 
364 


Tamnah, 606 

Tamrah, 606 

Tamrida, 205 

Tamtami, see Ta- 
timmaha tribe 

Tamus, Ahl (clan), 
Dot 


Tana‘am, 554 

Tanam, 498 

Taneij (tribe), 334, 
342, 344, 597 


Taneiji, see Taneij 
tribe 

Tanning, 157, 189 

Tanta, 


Tanuf, 272, 586 

Tanif, Wadi, 272 

Tanikh, 44 

Tanumah (in As‘r), 
129, 136, 415, 47: 

Tanumah (in Qa- 
sim), 610 

Taga, 570, 583, 584 

Taqab, 572 

Taraf, 363 


INDEX 


Taririfah (clan), 90 
Tarawinah (sub- 
tri Pew 

Tarbaha, Wadi,181 
Tareif (clan of the 
Rahamah), 90 
Tareif (quarter of 
Dar‘lyah), 358 
Tareif (Village in 
Oman), 569, 577 
Tartd, 74 

Tarif (village in 
Oman), 589 
Tarif, Beni (tribe 
of ‘the Humei- 
dah), 59 

Tariq el-Arqob, 216 
Tarlq esh-Shass, 
9 € 


Tarigah, 131, 140 
Ta‘shar, 462 
Tarshein Fort, 19-4 
Tarshein, Ras, 204 
Tarit Island, 299, 


Tasawir, 587 
Tathlith district, 


74, 422, 
Tatimmaba (tribe), 
597 


Tau, 565, 566 

Tau esh-Shawi, 589 

Tau esh- Sheikh, 

Tauqah (tribe of 
the Beni Sakhr), 
55 


Tauqah (tribe of 
the Shammar of 
‘Iraq), 79, 81 
Taurus, Mts. , 49 
Ta‘us, 303 

T ava, 28 
Tawahi, 203, 204 
Tawalibah (clan), 
59 


ad Jebel et-, 


i, 587 
Tawii wells, 93, 292 
Tavtlah, 302 
Tawtlah (inOman), 
598 
Tawilah (in Ye- 
men), 498, 501 
ot haza of, 


Tawwa (clan), 88 


Taya‘ (clan), 88 

Tayin, Wadi, 254, 
261, 549, 

552, 559, 576, 580, 
595 


Tayy ibn Kablan, 


Tayy nation, 75 

Tayy bby Wadi, 451 

Tayyar (clan of the 
Mash idigah), 3 | 

Tayyar, Al (clan of 
the Al Ghamar), 
466 


Tayyib, 579 
el] - Ism 


Tayyibah 575 
Teast Al (clan), 


Ten, 287, 456 
Tebuk, 62, 111, 
112, 391 

Teihin, 45] 
Teikha, 549 

Teim Tihimah, 

Beni (clan), 472 

fens district, 76, 


Teima, oasis-town, 
32, 45, 47, 77. 97, 
103, 108, 118, 119, 
374, 379, 384, 387, 
390, 578, 607, 610 

Teimsa, 559 

Teimur ibn Feisal, 
Sultan, 247 

Teiwani. see Tei- 
winlyah tribe 

Teiwantyah (tribe), 
596 


Teiwi, see Tiwi 

Telal ibn ‘Abdul- 
lah, Emir, 382 

Telal ibn Fa’iz, 56, 
58 


ee ibn Jabir, 


Tele raph at: 

Ade en Town, 204 
Akaba, 112° 
Beit el- Faqth, 

172 
Dhamir, 172 
Hodeidah, 172 
Ibb, 170 
Kamaran, Quar- 

antine station, 

175 
Loheia, 173 
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Telegraph at (con- 


Yerim, 169 
Zebid, 174 
Telegraph Islet, 


2.19 
Tell el-Faras, 47 
Temniyah, see 
Thimntyah dis- 
trict 
Terabin (tribe), 62 
Terebinth, 397 
Terim, 220, 226, 
2: 235 


. 232, 

Tewfik Pasha, 161 

Tha‘banlyah (sub- 
tribe), 71 

Thabit (sub-tribe 
of the Shammar 
of Jezirah), 80 

Thibit, Beni (clan 
of the Bishat Ibn 
Salim), 446 

Thabit ibn ‘Omar, 
Sheikh, 541, 544 

Thabit ibn Yahva 


Dugheish, Sheikh, 
492 
Thadiq, ert 604, 


606, 07, 6 
Thaghab F ey 331, 
332 


Thahabin, 67 


Thaj, 309 
Tha'‘labah, Beni 
(clan), 413, 430 
Tha‘lah (sub- 
tribe), 84 
Thamamlyah, 365, 
605 
Thamirah (sub- 
tribe), 611 
Thameirat (tribe), . 
Thamir, 53 


Thamiri, see Tha- 
meirat tribe 

Thamnah, Ibn, 84 

Thani, Al (family), 
330 


Thani, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 507 


102 


Thaqafah, Beni 
(sub-tribe), 495 
Thagif, Beni(tribe), 
a 10, 72, 73, 100, 


Thartini (clan), 63 
Tharmad, 589 
Tharmidah, 366, 
367 


Tharthar, Wadi, 
78 


‘ 

ThawAbah, Al (sub- 
tribe of the Dhu 
Husein), 496 

Thawabah. Al (sub- 
tribe of the Suf- 
yan), 489 

Thawablyah (sub- 
tribe), 400 

Thawwib ibn Na- 


Theidan, 
86 

Thibeit, Ibn eth-, 
431 

Thilth Abu Hautah, 
138 

Thimntyah dis- 
trict, 129, 136, 
405 

Thiqbah, 574 

Thirbs in, Al (clan), 
Aj: 


iZ 
Thivabhah, see Ibn 
Simri clan 
Thobyani — (sub- 
tribe}, 64 
Thib, 71 
Thubra, Jebel, 66 
Thuteil  el- Khar- 
ris ibn Huleyyil, 
69 
Thunderstorms, 98, 
130, 147, 155, 182, 
376 
Thurayya, 156 
Thureiban, Al 
(clan), 472 
Thureim, Al (sub- 
tribe), 198 
Thuwani (sub- 
tribe), 564 
Thuwarein, 511 
Thuweibah (clan), 
51 


Sheikh, 


Thuw eibit (clan), 
(sub- 


nee eil 


tribe), 555 


INDEX 


Thuwwah, Beni 
(tribe), 134, 412 
439, 454, 458, 474 
Tiban Wadi, 147, 
180-2, 210, 211, 


Taeris River, 78 
Tigris road, 78 
Tihamah, Ahl et- 
(sub-tribe), 415 
Tihman (clan), 445 
Tikhah, 600 
Timber, 287 
Timnan, Wadi, 181 
Tindahah, 467 
Tindahbah, Wadi, 
464 
Tisabah, Wadi, 527 
Tisan, Wadi, 181 
Tiwi, 261, 566 
Tiwi, Wadi, 261, 
565, 566 
Tiyahah (tribe), 62 
Tiyiim, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 570 
‘Tob ’,71 
Tobacco, 119, 189, 
190, 205, 226, 241, 
280, 344, 423 
Toffush, 135, 457 
Toga, see Tauqah 
tribe of the Sham- 
mar . 
Tor (in Sinai), 29 
Tor (village in 
Yemen), 501 
Tortoise-shell, 262 
Towal, 67 
Toweiq, Eastern,73 
Toweiq, Jebel, 10, 
14, 61. 349, "350, 
356, 362 366, 396 
Toweiq, see Taugqah 
tribe of the Bem 
Sakhr 
Toweirib ibn Mu- 
nabbih, 80 
Transliteration, 
System of, 612-18 
Tripolitan W ar, 141 
Trobah, 374, 384 
Trobah_ wells, 395, 
610 
Trubah, see Trobah 
Trucial Coast, see 
Oman, Trucial 
Truffles, 293 
Tubar, 485 
Tubeiq, Jebel, 56, 
v0 


Tuberculosis, 220 
Tufeyan, Al (sub- 
tribe), 494 
Tii’i‘ ii, 344 
Tuleibi (clan), 503 
Tuluh (sub-tribe of 
the Butin), 82, 83 
Tulih (sub-tribe of 
the Wuld ‘Ali), 51 
Tiimain (sub-tribe), 
79, 80 


Tumeish el-Boreisi, 


Sheikh, 8&8 
Tunb Island, 3-41 
Turab, Beni (sub- 
tribe), 489 
Turabah, 142 


Turabah, Wadi, 73, . 


604, 611 
Turbah, Ras, 179, 
183 


Turbah Fort, 198 

Tirbikh, see Kas 
Turbah 

Turib (clan), 444 

Tirk el-‘ Arab, see 
Al el-Waizi 

Turkey : 

Sultan of, 380 
trade with, 101 
Turki, Emir of 

Riy adh, 85 
Tiirki, Ibn, Sheikh, 
466 


Tarki, Seyyid, Sul- 
tan of Oman, 564 
Turki ibn Rubei- 
‘ain, Sheikh, 69 
Turkish influence : 
in Aden, 513 
in Arabia, 47, 48, 
56, 59, 61 
in Asir, 139 
in Belqa, 398 
in El-Qatar, 328, 
329 
in Hadhramaut, 
229 
in Hasa, 302, 303 
in Hejaz, 112, 
114, 117, 122, 
126 
in Jebel Sham- 
mar, 380 
in Koweit, 290 
in Nejd, 355 
in Oman, 254 
in Yemen, 145, 
149, 160- 2, 164, 
170, 171, 174, 


381, 499, 501, 
506, 5307 


Turko-ltalian War, 
506, 508 

Turks, 32, 34-6, 40. 
41, 46, 48, 49, 65, 
87, 88, 112, 11%, 
121, 133, 134, 138, 
139, 141, 142, 160, 
196-9, 207, 209- 
13, 294, 299, 33, 
356, 379, 381, 484). 
483, 484, 486, 489, 
496-8, 501-8, 510, 
§12-15, 531-3 

Turmeric, 190 

Turtle, edible, 278 

Tuwa‘i (sub-tribe), 
564 


Tuwalah, 360 
Tuwalla (clan), ol 
Tuweim, 369, 603, 
606, 607, 6li 
Tuwein (sub- 
tribe), 611 
Tuweig, see Jebel 
Toweiq 

Tuweir, 387 
Tuwey yah, 600 
Tuyin Jahlat, 503 


U 


‘Ubal, 483, 502 

‘Ubeid ibn Jari‘, 
69 

‘Ubeid ibn Rashid 
ibn ‘Ah, 382 

le (sub-t ribe), 


yr (clan), 4 
474 


Oa, Ahlel- (tribe), 
481, 505 

‘Udein, 486 
‘Udeir,Kaza of, 142 
‘Udetallah, 402 
Udhagah = (tribe). 
506 


‘Udheibi 
tribe), 510 
Udheidat 
41] 
‘Udhein, 482 
‘Udhra, 44 
‘Ujeir, Al, 467 
‘Ukah, Ton, 40586 
Ukhid, El-, see Ek 
Khidtid 


(sub- 
(clan), 


‘Uleid, Ahl (sub- 
tribe), 

‘Umarah, Beni 
clan of the Sahar), 


‘Umirah (clan of 
the Beni Shihiret- 
Tihamah), 472 

‘Umiarat, 436 

‘Umeir, Al (tribe), 
251, 597 


: Umeirah, Khdr, 
182 


Umerthi, Ahl 
(clan), 528 


Umlejh, 64, 97, 
114 
Umm ‘J’idh, Al, - 


One ” Aweimir, 
Umm 


Ba‘eirah, 
Al, 475 


Umm Barayah, 459 
Umm Bina (sub- 
tribe), 455, 457, 
460 


Umm Bushti, Ahbl 
(tribe), 528 

Umm utah, 474 
Umm Dha‘an well, 
331, 332 

Umm Dheib, 519 
Umm Dhira‘ (clan), 
440 


Umm_el-‘Amarah 
Abul-Hiran (rain- 
pool), 293 

Umm _~ el-Hamtr 
(rain-pool), 293 

Umm. el - Heiran, 


Umm __ el- Himan 
wells, 292 

Umm el-‘Inah, 597 

Umm el- Ja‘arif, 


504 

Umm el-Khashab, 
462 
I7mm_el-Maradim 
Island, 294 
Umm _el-Qaiwein, 


333, 334, 346, 347 
547, 574, 585 


INDEX 


‘Umm el - Qasim, 
see Boreidah 
Umm el- Quiban, 
‘ Felj ’, 390 
‘Umm en-Nejd, see 


(village), ie 

Umm Ghil, Al (vil- 

lage), 452 

Umm ~ Ghuweifah 

mshi 312, 320 
Hadan, 


village), 48 
nd 


(clan), 460 

Umm Hadish, Al 
(clan), 439 
Umm Hajaf (clan), 
440 


Umm Hajju (vil- 
lage of the Ba- 
lasmar), 415 

Umm ‘ajju (vil- 
lage of the Reish), 


village), 

Mees Hb Ti- 
hamah, Al (clan), 
452 


(village), 446° 
Abu Fadhi, ‘Aqil, 
536 - 
te Himar, 574, 


Umm Himir (quar- 
ter of Aneizah), 
372 

Umm Jallah, 459 

Umm Jalili, Al 

A lies Lae 452 
mm Jam‘ah, Al 
(sub-tribe), 428, 
429 


Umm Janeib dis- 
trict, 201 


(sub-tribe), 434, 
437 


Umm Jerf, 459 
Umm Jirban(clan), 
439, 440 


Umm  Jiza‘, Al 


Umm Khilid, Al 
clan), 440 
mm Khareis, Al 
(clan), 439 
Umm Ma‘ash 
(clan), 440 
Umm Ma‘ash (vil- 
lage), 417 
Umm Makmar, 410 
Umm Makshakah 
(sub-tribe), 417 
Umm planahir, Al 
clan), 435 
mm Mas‘ani, Al, 


Umm Mesjawi, 452 
Umm Misrab, st 


“l Mukhili, Al 
village), 459 
Umm ae 
(clan), 460 


Umm Na‘asin Is- 
land, 311, 325 

Umm  Naghalah 
cle), 436 
pom Marr Al 
village 

ona ) Nujii‘ah 
(clan), 460 

Umm Nusab, 473 

Umm Nusib, 459 

Umm Qadahah, 


Umm Raddah, 460 
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Umm Rabwah (vil- 
lage of the Al 
‘Asimah), 452 
ih Rahwah (vil- 
inge of ths of the Al el- 
Jihal), 446 

Umm Rusais abu 
Farid, 519, 521 
Umm Rusas ibn 
‘Awad abu ‘Ab- 
dullah, 518 

Umm - Rusis dy- 
nasty, 516, 517, 
528 


Umm Buwedt, Al 
village), 43 
mim Ruweyyi, Al 
saute teibs)e 
Uvillage) 33% 
village 
Ui State 436 
Umm Sauli, 452 
Umm Selimi, Al 
(village), 459 
Umm _ Shabi, 
village); ee 


(clan), 12° 
Umm Shahrah, 436 
Umm Sha'tr, Al 


village), 410 
Gane! Shehari 
(clan), 
Umm Sheraf (vil- 
lage), 451 
Umm Sherif, Al 
(sub-tribe), "433, 
434, 436 


Lee Sheriffyin 
clan 

Umm 'Shirbah, Al 
Phisigd 436 
Umm _ Shinadhir, 


Umm Shreijau, 538 
Umm Shurafa, 459 
Umm _ Teir, 
(village), 468 
Umm Wadi Mahal, 
Al (sub- tribe), 


Umm Zari, . Al 
(clan), 460 

Umm Zeitil, Al 
(village), 467 
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Umm Zenwah, Al 
(village), 436 
Umm eribah, 415 
Ummahiat ez-Ziyi- 
bah, 607, 609 
Ummlij, see Um- 
lejh 


‘Umr (sub-tribe of 
the Bela‘ir), 418, 
419, 478 

‘Umr, Ahl, see Beni 
‘Umr sub-tribe 

‘Umr, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Benj 
Battash), 552 

‘Umr, Beni (sub- 


Hishm), 564 

mr, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Qara), 
08-4 


‘Umr, Beni (tribe 
of Oman), 251, 
2 I 


‘Umr, Wadi Beni, 
dv1, 597 

‘Umr el - Gharbi, 
Wadi Beni, 597 
‘Umur (sub-tribe 
of the Dawisir), 


United States, 
trade with, 158, 
189, 260, 287 
‘Unqan, 489 
‘Uqdah, 552 

ok (tribe), 21, 


‘Tigeil ol Figia 53 


‘Ugeil ibn Hawa- 
zin, 44 
‘Ugeil ibn Madh- 
yan, 53 
“‘Lgeilat (sub- 


tribe of the Benj 
‘Atiyah), 62 
Uglub (clan), 465, 
468 


‘Uqrum, 470 
‘Urdiyah district, 
420 


‘Urdivah (Sub- 
tribe), 420 

‘Ureiq Ahmed, 
Sheikh, 409 

Urfin, Al (sub- 
tribe), 445 

‘Uri, 499 

‘Uris, Jebel, 539 

‘Urmah, 356, 396 


INDEX 


Ursin ibn Mulik, 
401 


Uruj, 133 
‘Os, Wadi, 456 
458 


Useidah ( tribe), 57 
Useifri, Beni (clan), 
500 


‘Useimat (sub- 
tribe of the Him- 


ran), 488 


‘Useimat 


tribe of the 


Sufyan), 489 


Ushir, Wadi eb, 
421 


‘Uslan (clan), 67 
Usran, 
‘Usum (clan), 66 
‘Uteibah, see Atei- 
tribe 
‘Uteibah ibn Mu- 
har, 44 


Uthrub, 417 
‘Utub (tribe), 313, 
20, 321, 323, 572 

‘Utuf, Al (clan), 
483 

‘Uweidhat — (sub- 
tribe), 605 

‘Uweimir — (sub- 
tribe), 605 


‘Uweir ibn Hizam, 
466 


“‘Uyiin en-Nabah 
Ahl (clan), 527 


V 


Viaduct Gate (of 
Aden), 194 

Vines, 72, 117, 119, 
136, 143, 167, 170, 
183, 241, 264, 268, 
304, 388, 561 


WwW 
Wabil (in Wadi 
Beni Ruwihah), 
587 
Wabal (in Wadi 
Sema’il), 588 


Wabil (in Wadi 
Fara‘), 546 


WaAbisah (sub- |. Wahabites, Azra. 

tribe), 63 ah, 547, 560 
Wabrah wells, 293 aha’ ishah (clan), 
Wabran (clan), 90 582 

Wada‘ah (in Asir), | Wahar, Ahl (clan), 

136, 137 520 

Wada‘ah (tribe), Wahishah (sub. 
134, 441,448, 449 tribe), 538 
Wad‘ah (sub-tribe Wahbani Abu Wi- 
of the Hiashid), mi (clan), 64 

491, aheib, Beni 
Wad ‘an, 467 yitibe) 254, 508 
Wadi, see under aheibi, see Al 
Specific name Wahibah tribe 
Wadi (in Qasim), Waheibi, see Beni 
610 Waheib tribe 
Wadi, Ablel- (tribe Wahesh, Ahl (clan), 
of the Hashid), 515 

491 Wahhab, Beni(clan 
Wadi, Al el- (sub- of the Ahl Milhin), 
tribe of the Dhu 500 

“Udhrah), 488 Wahhib, Beni(clan 
Wadi, Al el- (tribe of the Bishat Ibn 
of the A] Dama)) Salim), 446 

Wahhab, Beni 

Wadi ibn ‘Ali, (sub-tribe of the 
Sheikh, 79 Shahran), 74, 134, 
Wadyan (district G3, 464, 465, 
north of the 

Nefiid), 57 Wahhab, Beni(sub- 


tribe of the Wuld 


Wadyan (in Sitrah 
Island), 324 pli). a, 77 


Wadyan Dawisir, ubi, see Wa- 
364, 407, habites 
603-6, 609 Wahibah, Al 
Wadyani gyal heh 251, 271, 
nah clan), 6-8, 567, 568, 
Wafi (in Wadi ‘An- 
dim), 276, 557, Wahtdi (tribe), 230 
586 Wahidi, Sultanate 
Waftrah, 290 of, 179 
Wafrah wells, 292 Wahish, Ahl (sub- 
aghar, Wadi, 70 tribe), 529 
Waghid, Beni | Wahlah port, 438, 
(clan), 439 
Wahab (sub-tribe Wahrah, 270, 
of the Aslam), 80 Wabt, 183, 512 
Wahab, El-, 127 Waht.in, 609 
Wahabah (clan of Wahab (sub-tribe), 
the ‘Abidah), 444 611 
Wahabah —(sub- Wail, 44, 45, 48 
tribe of the Beni Wajhah, Al (sub- 
Tamim), 611 tribe), 496 
Wahabites, 25, 26 Wajih, Al (clan), 
31, 40, 73-5, 81, 460 
85, 108, 131, 241, Wajran, 420 
, 921, 328, 335, | Wakhyan (sub- 
345, 351, 356, 365, tribe), 402 
377, 385, 386, 547, Waku, 378 
576, 578, 586, 594 Wakrah, 327, 330 


~~ 


Walad Abu ‘M’idh, 
Sheikh, 459 
Walad "Abu Dhi- 
bah, Sheikh, 431 
Walad Ez-Zibri, 
Sheikh, 468 
Walad Ibn Dufran, 
431 


Walad Islim (clan 
of the Munjahah), 
439 


Wiailah, 59, 398 
Walimin (sub- 
tribe), 606 
Wa'lan, 500 
Walid (clan), 503 
Waljah, 559 
Waimm, 343 
Wansah (clan), 59 
Wagabah, 46 
Wagashah, 447 
Wagibah, 557 
Wagid, 610 
Worah hills, 285 
Wirah wells, 292 
Wardah, Ibn, 
Sheikh, 93 
Ws ardi, see Warid 


ribe 
Wanith, Wadi, 408, 

506 
W arid (tribe), 557, 
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Wasid, 588 

Wasinib, 460 

Wasat, 215 

Washahat (tribe), 
200 


Washihi , see War 
shahat tribe 
Washeigir, 366, 
1 


367, 61 
W asil (sub-tribe of 
the Barrlyah), 84 
Wasil (village in 
Badlyah), 558 
Wiasit oo, 
Wadis Ta 
Mansah), eh ais 
Wasit (in Aflij), 
363, 60-4, 605, 


“lg oe War 


Wasit (in Wadi el- 
Jizi), 569 

Wasit (n Wadi Ma- 
‘awal), 


INDEX 


Wasitah, 517, 522 


Watheithtyah, 610 
Wa‘zat (tribe), 149, 
408, 441, 497, 505, 
508. 


Wazi, Al el- (sub- 
tribe), 433, 434, 
436 


Waztr, 317 

Waznah, 536 

Weibir (sub-tribe), 
79 


ule aly (sub- 
a (sub- 


Weimin, Al (sub- 
tribe), 134, 434, 


7 
Wejh, on 63, 97, 


Wheat, 72, 102, 
117, 136, 137, 154, 
183, 190, 226, 227, 
241, 250, 264, 265, 
268, 269, 274, 280, 
294, 297, 301, 304, 
309, 377, 
388, 414, 482, 498, 
543, 561, 571, 574 

Widi‘in (tribe), 
606 


Widhah, see Wud- 
hah clan 

Widyain Dawiasir, 
see Wadyan Da- 
wisir 

Wifyan (clan), 67 

Wildiyah (clan), 67 

Wishim, Jebel, see 
Jebel Shim 

ve (sub-tribe), 


Woklan (clan), 50 
Wolf, 227, 285, 375 
Wool, 24, 102, 137 
Woshm district,21, 
29, 32, 348, 349, 


Wudhiah (clan), 80 
udhakh 


Wuld (sub-tribe of 
the Fed‘an), 52 
Wuld ‘Ali (tribes), 
21, 45, 46, 47, 50, 
51, 54, 371, 391 
Wuld‘Ali Southern 

(sub-tribe), 51 
Wuld Salim 
tribe), 67 
Wuld Suleiman 
(settled at Tei- 
ma), 119 
Wuld Suleiman 
heat UetDe of the 
ed‘in), 48, 52, 
60, 62, 63, 77, 379 
Wuleikah (clan), 51 
Wugbah, , O47 
Wureik (sub-tribe), 
9 
Wuseilah, 601-7 
Wuseitah, 607 
Wushiah, 344 
Wushei, 611 
Wusheil, 579 
Wutar, Wadi, 358 
Wuteid, El-Sheikh, 
444 


Y 
Ya‘aqib tribe), 
270, 568, 
Ya‘aribah aha 
37, 266, 272, 600 
Ya‘bah, 475 
Ya‘bir (tribe), 506 
Yafa‘ country, 210, 
213 
Yafa‘ town, 213 
YAfa‘ (tribes), 183, 
196, 209, 218, 229 
; see also 
Upper and Lower 
Yafa‘ 


Yafa‘, Lower, 184, 
213, 539, 540, 545 ; 
Yafa‘ 


Yafa‘, Lower, Sul- 
tan of the, 213 

Yifa‘, Upper, 184, 
213, 538, 539, 545; 
see also YaAfa‘ 
tribes 

Yafa‘, Upper, Sul- 
tan of the, 206 
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"dfa‘ es-Sufla, 539 
Yafuz (clan), 503 
Yah tract, 290 
Yahamidah (tribe), 


251, 600 
Yahari (clan), 213 
ital Ahl (tribe, 
28 


Yahis, 558 
Yahmadi (village 
in Sharqlyah), 578 
Yahmadi, see Ya- 
himidah tribe 
Yahya, Ahl (sub- 
tribe of — the 
Azani), 529 
Yahya, Beni (clan 
of the Kininah), 
133, 426 

Yahya, Imam, see 
Yahya ibn Mo- 
hammed el- 
Mansur 

Y ahya, late Sheikh 
’ Roe e Ahl Rei- 


ah, 503 
Valve: Sheikh of 
the Sara’irah, 


403 
Yahya ‘Abad, 
Sheikh, 483 


Yahya abu Hay- 
454 


Yaby 

ahya ‘Ali ibn 
Thawab, Sheikh, 
408, 409 

Yahya ‘Arar ibn 
Nasir, Seyyid, 502 

Yahya. el-Qa‘aiti, 
Sheikh, 494 

Yahya "el - Qeishi, 


505 
Yahya Himid ed- 
Din, 36, 162 


mah, 4 

Yahya ibn ‘Askar, 
Sheikh, 539 

Yahya ibn ‘Audah, 
Sheikh of. Al 
Umm Jalili, 452 

Yahyaibn ‘Audah, 
Sheikh of ‘Aij, 431 

Yabya ibn el-Hadi, 
305 


Yahva ibn Fi’iz, 
Sheikh, 465, 467, 
468 
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Yahya ibn Hadir, 
437 
Yahya ibn Lash- 


ran, 43] 


Yahya ibn Lazar, 
467 


ibn Mo- 
hammed el-Man- 
str ibn Yahya, 
Imam, 114, 162, 
164 


Yahya ibn Salih, 


Yahya 


Sheikh, 514 


Yahya ibn Salim, 


Sheikh of the Aj 
Najih, 434, 436 
Yahya ibn Salim, 


Sheikh of the Beni 


Etma, 479 
Yahya ibn Sultan, 
Sheikh, 452 
Yahya ibn Yahya 
esh-Sha’if,Sheikh, 
493 


Yahya ‘Izzin, 
Sheikh, 483 
Yahya Mithah, 
Sheikh, 432 
Yahya Nasir, 
Sheikh, 539 
Yahya Saghtr, 


Sheikh, 44] 
Yahya Tahir es- 
Stambili, 410 


ahya walad esh- 
Sheiri, Seyyid, 
456 


Yal ‘Abd es-Salam 
(tribe), 251, 590 
Yal_ Bin’ Rashid 
(sub-tribe), 574 
Yal- Breik (tribe), 
201, 554 

Yal Dhanein (sub- 
tribe), 557 

Yal Ghartb (sub- 


tribe), 599 
Yal Heyyiz (sub- 
tribe), 589 
Yal Hild] (sub- 
tribe), 589 


251, : 


Yal Khameyyigs 
(sub-tribe), On 
‘al Khamis (sub. 
tribeof the Dari‘), 


Yal Khamts (tribe 
of Oman), 251,572 


Yal Jarad (tribe), 
253, 568 


INDEX 


Yal Sa‘d (tribe of 
Oman), 251, 253, 


Yal Sa‘d (small 
tribe at Diris), 
589 


Yal Shabib (sub- 
tribe of the 
Habis), 557 

Yal Shabib (tribe 
of Oman), 251, 
591 


Ya‘lah, Al (vil- 
lage), 431 

Ya‘lah, Beni (tribe 
of Asir), 133, 475, 
478 

Yam (tribes), 128, 
448, ? ? 

Yam, Al (clan 


of the Al Munif), 
71 


Yam, Beni (tribe), 
161 ; see also Yam 
tribes 

Yamamahah (sub- 
tribe), 593 

Yamamlyah (clan), 
500 


Yamani tribes, see 
Qahtan tribes 


Yambo‘ en-N akhl, 
63, 115 


Yanqul, 268, 547 

Ya‘qub, Sheikh of 
the ‘Azeizat, 402 

Ya‘qib, Sheikh of 
Jabit, 459 

Ya‘qibi, see Ya- 
“aqib tribe 

Ya‘rab ibn Qahtin, 
220 


Ya‘rabi, see Ya‘. 
iribah tribe 

Yas Island, 337, 
339 


Yas (sub-tribe of 
the Dein), 54] 

Yas, Beni (tribe of 
Trucial Oman), 


281, 324, 334, 
337-40, 548, 558, 
575, 576, 579, 581, 
585, 597, 

Yasrah, 608 

Yaum en-Nahr, 27 
Yazi’ida (tribe), 
402 


Yazidh, Al (sub- 
tribe eid) ay 
Mugheid), 1] 
433° 435 


Yazid, Abl (clan of 
the Ahl Demin), 
515 

Yazid, Ahl (sub- 
tribe of the Ahl 
es-Sa‘idi), 511, 
572 


Yazid, Beni (clan 
of the Al Misa), 
439, 440 


Yazid esh-Sha‘af, 
Al(clan of the Al 
Weiman), 437 

Yazidi (clan of the 
Lower Yafa‘), 


Yemamah, 8], 360, 
se 604, 609, 
0 


Yemamah district, 
359 


Yemanyatein 
(clan of the Khau- 
lin), 498 

Yemen, 10, 15, 20, 


agriculture, 154 
ass- breeding, 25 


communications, 
146, 156, 170, 
174,175, 501 

cultivation, 148, 
167, 168, 172, 
176, 177, 482, 
496, 498 

currency, 159 

disease, 167, 172 

districts, 165 

government,160, 
1W7 


history, 161, 163, 
1 506-8 


2 ? 


Yemen (continued) 
industries, 157, 
174 


divi- 
sions, 142 

Politics, 164 

population, 43, 
148-51, 167-9, 

170, 172, 173, 
76, 479 

religion, 25, 15}, 
177, 178, 507 

social conditions, 
15 


Turkish infty. 
ence, 29, 30, 41, 
145, 149, 161. 
162, 164, 170, 
171, 174 

wadis, 10, 11 


169, 172-7, 4] 
Weightsand mea- 
Sures, 160 
Yemen, Ashrif cf, 
507 


Yemen, Imam of, 
33, 36, 110, 141! 
151, 161, 213, 29, 
485 


Yemen, Imamate 

of, 

Yemen, Jauf of, 

131 

Yemen, Port Of, see 
Odeidah 


Yemen, Tihimah 
of, 33, 128, ial, 
145, 154, 498 
climate, 147 

Yemen, Vali of, 
165 


Yemen, Vilayet of, 
139 


Yemen 
road, 532 

Yemen Highlands, 
148, 150, 1¥0 


Caravan 


} 


Yemen 
150, 218 

Yemen ‘ulcer’, 183 

Yeramis, Wadi, 
181, 210 

Yerim, 146, 169, 
li2 

Yerim, Kaza of 162 

Yeshbum, Wadi, 
183, 516,517, 519, 
520, 522 

Yeshbum, 179, 215 

Yeshbum —_Erwes, 
Ahl (clan), 522 

Yeslam, Ab] (clan), 
527 

Yeslum, Ahl (clan), 
526 


plateau, 


Yeslum ibn Erwes, 
519 


Yideid, Beni 
(clan), 59-4 

Yideiwat (clan), 
601 

Yidhwah, Abl (sub- 
tribe), 59 


Yinfa‘ah, Al (sub- 
tribe of the Shah- 


ran), 134, 463, 465, 
168 

Yinfa‘ah, Al, of 
Hajawi (sub- 


tribe of the Al 
Yinfa‘ah), 468 
Yinfa‘ah, Al, of 
Jahar (sub-tribe 
of the Al Yinfa- 
‘ah), 468 
Yinfa‘ah, Al, of 
‘Tibamah (sub- 
tribe of the Al 
Yinfa‘ah), 468 
Yiti, 552, 598 
Yub, Beni (tribe), 
216, 529 

Yusuf, Sheikh of 
the‘ Ashirah Qata- 
7unei, 404 
Yusuf, Sheikh of 
the ‘Ashirah Za- 
qa’ilah, 403 
Yusuf, Sheikh of 
the Hejazin, 405 
Yasuf, Al (village 
in Asir), 410 
Yisuf ‘Ali, Sheikh, 


480 
Yisuf ibn Falih, 
404 
Yusuf Saher, 403 


INDEX 


Z 


Za‘ib (tribe), 251, 
252, 334, 343, 344, 
601 


Za‘ibi, see Za‘ab 
tribe 

Zaban, Sheikh of 
Sahil, 417 

Zaban, Al (clan of 
the Subeih), 85 

Zabin abu Sudr, 
Sheikh, 415 

Zabar (clan), 8& 

Zabiid (near Hesh- 
bin), 400 

Zafeit (tribe), 601 

Zafeiti, see Zafeit 


tribe 
Zilir, Beni (tribe), 
Zagiirit (sub-tribe), 


Zaghlal, Ibn, 
Sheikh of Qadab, 
426 

Zahab heights, 502 

Zahar, 569 

Zaheimiyin 
tribe), 56-4 

Zahein, Al (sub- 
tribe), 71 

Zaheirat (sub- 
tribe), 569 1 176 

Zaher (village), 17 

Fainrat 496 

Zahir Akhu Talah, 
Sheikh, 416 

Zahlilah, 609 

Zahmi, see Zahum 
tribe 

Zahran (tribe), 132, 
134, 137, 418, 422, 
427, 475, 479 

Zahiim (tribe), 593, 
601 


Zahwan, Al (vil- 
lage), 460 

Zakari Bey, Kaim- 
makam of Dhue 
ran, 481 

Zakat, 246, 465 
Zakhanin (clan), 88 
Zakbnintyah _ Is- 
land, 310, 604 
Za‘t ibn Sagr, 
Sheikb, 405 
Za‘lah (village in 
Yemen), 503 
Za‘lah, Al (sub- 


(sub- 


tribe of the Gha- 
mid), 423 

Zalal, Al (village), 
467 


Za'liyah = (tribe), 
505 


Zallaq, 320 

Zamil es-Subhan, 
378, 383 

Zamil ibn Salim, 


Zammah, 546 
Zanzibar, 37, 38, 
204, 213 
trade with, 215, 
243, 558, 568 
Zaqlah district, 291 
Zar el- Basha, 401 
Zaranik (tribe), 20, 
141, 148, 149, 
157, 161, 174, 408, 
498, 508 
Zaranik el-Yemen 
(sub-tribe), 508 
Zaranik esh-Sham 
(sub-tribe), 508 
Zarkah, Ez-, well, 
117 
Zarqa well, 331 
Zarraf (tribe), 602 
Zarrati, see Zarraf 
tribe 
Zatit (tribe), 240, 
602 


Zauba‘ (sub-tribe), 
Zawajir, 579 
Zawlyah, 401 
Zayah, 501 
Zayadlah, 478 
Zay’in, Al (village), 
467 

Z‘ebah, Al (clan), 
440 


Zeben (sub-tribe of 


the Ghufl), 55, 56, 
58 

Zebid, 149, 154, 
157, 172, 173, 
174, 502 

Zebid, Kaza_ of, 
162 

Zebid, Wadi, 146, 
174 

Zebinah (sub- 
tribe), 51 


Zebnab, Wadi, 452 

Zeid (clan of the 
Mur‘idh), 50 

Zeid (great-grand- 
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sou of ‘Ali), 151, 
382 
Zeid = (great-great- 
grandson of Mo- 
hammed abu Nu- 
mej), 406 

Zeid, Sherif, 407 
Zeid, Al (clan of 
the ©Munjahah), 
439 


Zeid, Beni (tribes 
of Asir), 133, 137, 
108, 127,475, 477, 
478, 479 

Zeid, Beni (tribe of 


Southern Nejd), 
Zeid ibn Ghara- 
mah, 459 


Zeid ibn Hureimis, 
52 

Zeid ibn Khalifah, 
337 

Zeida, 509 

Zeidan (clan of the 
Hegeish), 58 

Zeidanu, Sheikh, 


Zeidi districts, 163 

Zeidi (tribes), 149, 
480, 481, 483, 485, 
495, 497-504, 508, 
518 

Zeidi, Ahl (tribe), 
516 


Zeidi, Al (village), 
436 


Zeidin, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Riyal 
el-M‘a), 409, 455, 
457, 

Zeicdism, 25, 35, 36, 
41, 131, 151, 164, 
171 

Zeidiyah, 500, 505 

Zeidiyah, Kaza of, 


162 
Zeidiyah, Wadi, 
119 


Zeil ibn Mandil, 
83 


Zeila, 190, 191 
Zein, Sheikh of the 
Qurun, 440 
el-‘Abidin, 
Mufti, 457 
Zein ibn 
Sherif, 418 
Zeinia 


Luxor), 33 


Qasiin, 


(near 
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Zeiviid (sub-tribe), 
Std 


Zemin, Ibn, 
Sheikh, $25 
Zemizemi (holy 


well), 29, 125 
Zenu, Ah) ez- (clan), 
o2d 


Zeqeibah, 59 

Zerabah, 
(clan), 466 

Zerbah, Al (clan), 
448 


Zereib (Asir_ vil- 
lage), 467 


Beni 


Zereik ibn Mustar, 
467 

Zereiqit (sub- 
tribe), -105 

Zerqa, 397, 400 


Zerqa, Wadi, 397 
Zibdah, Beni (clan), 
A779 


Zibdan (clan), 89 
Zid, Beni (tribe), 
268, 602 


INDEX 


“id, see Beni Zid 
tribe 
“Zidjal, see Jalgal 
tribe 
Adjahi, see Jadgal 
tribe 
Zikawinah (tribe), 
602 


Zikeit, 586 

Zikki, see Izki 

Zikwani, see Ziki- 
winah tribe 
Zilaft, 564 

Zilti, 84, 361, 368, 
394, 601-10 

Zimmah, 324 

Zindani family, 514 

Zirko Island, 337 

Ziva'inah (tribe), 

Zobir, 78 

Zobeid, see Jebeli- 
vah tribe 


Zobeid — (district 
of the Amiri), 
513 


Zobeid (sub-tribe | 


of the Masrnh), 
6-7 

Zobeid (tribe of 
the Harb), 100, 
122, 133, 408, 418, 
419, 422, 471, 478 

Zobeir, Khor, 39 

Zomah, Abl (clan), 
O27 

Zor (district of 
Koweit), 291 

Zor (village on Fei- 
lakah Island), 294 

Zor, Ras ez-, 39 

Zor el-Audhan 
(tract of Hasa), 


308 
Zubala (sub-tribe), 
63 


Zubarah, 331, 582 

Zubeid, sce Zobeid 
sub-tribe 

Zubeidi, 286 

Zufeir (tribe), 486, 
499, 508 


| 


Zubeir, Sheikh of 
Al Basha, 402 
Zuheir, Al ez- (clan 
of the ‘Abidah), 
444 
Zuheir, Beni (sub- 
tribe of the Beni 
Sur‘), 492 
Zuheir — el-Qiddis, 
401 
Zukeimah (clan), 
&9 


Zila, 570 

Zuleil, Ibn, Sheikh, 
459 

Zuleimah (tribe), 


487 

Zumeil (sub-tribe), 
80 

Zutti, esee Zatut 
tribe 

Zuwarah (clan), 51 

Zuweibi, Ez-, 
Sheikh, 65 

Zuweiki, Sheikb. 
4607 


PLATES 


I. Wadi Rummah 
II. The cliff of Harrat el-‘Aweiridh 
III. (a) Sandstone table-mountains 
(b) Jebel Toweiq he 
IV. The Tubeiq hills 
V. (a) Rain-pool in sandstone region 
(b) Watering camels at Hazil 
VI. (a) A ‘ felj’ pit in the Nefiid 
(b) Plan of a group of ‘ felj’ pits 
VII. (a) Windward slope of a high sand-dune 
(b) Leeward slopes of sand-dunes 
VIII. (a) Dahanah belt of El-Bittah 
(b) A primitive aqueduct at Malham 
IX. Well-pit at Shamasiyah 
X. (a) The bazaar at Riyadh 
(b) Boreidah 
XI. Date-palms at Tebik 
XII. The oasis of Jauf el-‘Amr 
XIII. Jalajil in Wadi Jalajil 
XIV. Coffee-plantations in Yemen 
XV. (a) Bahlah in Oman 
(b) The fort of Jabrin 
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(Norz.—The illustrations include photographs taken by the following 
travellers: Capt. W. H. I. Shakespear (Pls. I, IV, VIII 6, IX, Xa, XII, 
XIII); Mr. D. Carruthers (Pls. III a, Va, VII a and b), Capt. G. Leachman 
(Pls. III b, Vb, VIII a, X 5), Mr. G. W. Bury (Pl. XIV), and Lt.-Col. 8S. B. 
Miles (Pl. XVa and b); sketches by the late Dr. Euting are reproduced on 
Pl. VI.] 
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ARABIA I 


PLATE II 
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PLATE III 


(a) Sandstone table-mountains of volcanic core, in the Western Nefiad, preserved 


by © caps of erupted matter’ (cf. vol. i, p. 10) against denudation by wind-blown 
Ee aa process of denudation has assisted in forming the great sand-bed of - 
the Netud. 


(b) ‘ A long curving escarpment, facing west, defines a broad plateau uplifted 
about 600 ft—Jebel Toweiq’ (vol. i, p. 10). . 
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PLATE IV 


‘The rocky Tubeiq hills’ (vol. i, p. 56). The view is taken from the south, 
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(a) Depression in sandstone region, where water collects after rain. 
pools are used as watering-places by the Bedouins. 


These rain- 


(6) Watering camels at one of the wells of Hazil. ° Fairly constant water at 


60 ft.’ (vol. ii, p. 83). 


(2) ‘ The “‘felj” pits are by fat the most remarkable feature of the Nefad 
» being best descri 
p. 392). 


In shape they are most regular 
of a gigantic horse-hoof’ (vol. i, 


bed as resembling the imprint 


(6) Plan of a group of ‘ felj’ pits in the Nefiid; ‘the 
face the SE.’ (vol. i, p. 392). 


great horseshoe hollows 
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PLATE VII 


(a) Windward slope of a high sand-dune in the Western Nefiid. ‘The axes 
of the dunes lie N. and 8.’ (vol. i, p. 392). 


(b) Leeward slopes of sand-dunes, looking south. ‘The prevalent west winds 
are no doubt the principal agency to which the formation can be ascribed ° (vol. i, 
p. 392). 
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PLATE VII 


(a) Dahanah belt of El-Bittah. ‘ El-Bittah is the northern extension of a long, 
isolated sand-belt which extends for 235 miles, starting from the borders of Woshm | 
and ‘Aridh, and reaching to within 30 miles of the Northern Nefid’ (vol. i, p. 396). 


(b) A primitive aqueduct of palm-stems and clay at Malham ; ‘ considerable, but 
not luxuriant, date gardens’ (vol. i, p. 359). 


PLATE IX 
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PLATE X° 


(a4) The bazaar at ‘ Riyadh, capital of Nejd, . . . enclosed by date gardens on 
three sides’ (vol. i, p. 357) 


(6) Boreidah ‘stands. . - on a sand-ridge, with a higher ridge to west of it; and 
between the latter and the walls are the great date gardens’ (vol. i, p. 370 E:). 


PLATE XI 


Date-palms at Tebik in Hejaz. 


PLATE XII 
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PLATE XIII 
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PLATE XV 


(a) Bahlah, for a time the capital of Oman. ‘Inthe centre rises a huge white fort 
with two towers, one of which is very lofty and commands a view of the whole 


} valley’ (vol. i, p. 272). 


(b) Jabrin, for a short time the capital of Oman,.‘ now) a)ruitous fort, beside 
which are the dwellings of a few cultivators’ (vol. i, p. 272). 
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